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SEBASTIAN. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
BEHIND   THE   HOLLIES. 

SEBASTIAN  and  Mr.  Rudall  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  shady  little  side 
walk,  which  seemed  to  them  quite 
hidden  from  the  house.  But  there 
was  a  gap  between  two  variegated 
hollies  that  gave  Dowdeswell  a  very 
clear  view  of  them  as  they  passed  it 
on  the  way  up  or  down  the  little 
walk. 

As  he  stood  looking  out  on  the  fine 
old  lawn,  with  prettily  grouped  trees, 
the  grey  church-tower  appearing  al- 
most in  their  midst,  and  the  quaint 
thatched  roofs  beyond,  he  felt  sure  he 
should  have  reason  to  remember  the 
picture,  and  those  two  figures  in  it, 
passing  and  repassing  the  gap  in  the 
screen  of  gold-leafed  holly.  Rudall, 
with  his  erect  soldierly  little  form,  was 
the  intent  listener  ;  Sebastian,  with  his 
tall  figure,  one  shoulder  very  slightly 
before  the  other,  and  his  hand  thrown 
back  at  his  waist,  the  earnest  speaker. 

Once,  as  they  were  passing  the  gap, 
Dowdeswell  noticed  that  Rudall' s  head 
was  bending  very  low,  as  though  he 
wished  to  keep  his  face  concealed  from 
his  tall  companion.  The  next  time 
Sebastian  came  past  alone,  looking 
deeply  thoughtful  and  troubled. 

"  Traitor,  every  inch  of  him  !  "  said 
Dowdeswell,  inwardly. 

There  was,  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
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where  they  were,  a  little  rustic  seat, 
and  Dowdeswell  thought  he  could  see 
Rudall's  straw  hat  in  that  direction, 
when  he  missed  him  from  Sebastian's 
side.  After  a  few  moments  he  had 
rejoined  Sebastian,  and  they  were  con- 
tinuing their  walk.  Rudall  had  a 
peculiarly  absorbed  look.  Dowdeswell 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  If  he 
suffered  from  Sebastian's  communica- 
tion, his  suffering  did  not  prevent  his 
step  being  firmer,  and  his  form  looking 
as  though  he  had  just  been  freed  from 
some  great  burthen. 

Dowdeswell  watched  him  with  a 
sinking  heart.  This  was  no  remark- 
ably eligible  match  for  Dora  ;  he  was 
aware  of  that,  but  her  happiness  in 
her  engagement  had  been  one  of  the 
most  real  pleasures  of  Dowdeswell's 
life.  The  more  he  felt  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  those  things  he  considered 
unpleasant  in  it,  the  more  keenly  he 
dreaded,  and  was  prepared  to  resent, 
any  cloud  over  the  brightness  he 
thought  he  had  made  much  worldly 
sacrifice  to  obtain  for  her.  As  she  sat 
writing  to  her  girl  friends,  and  he  saw 
the  tender  smile  on  her  mouth  and  the 
kindling  of  her  rich  dark  eyes,  he  felt 
very  proud  of  being  wealthy  enough 
to  let  his  child  have  her  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  her  marriage.  But  that 
anything  could  occur  to  hinder  it 
after  he  had  brought  his  mind  to  it 
seemed  positively  unendurable  to 
him. 


Sebastian. 


Once  Dora  looked  up  and  saw  the 
prebendary  smiling  very  pleasantly  at 
her  bright  face  and  flying  little  pen. 
She  blushed  and  cried  out  merrily — 

"  Ah,  there's  the  prebendary  laugh- 
ing at  me,  papa ;  but  he  little  knows 
the  relief  it  is  to  be  able  at  last  to 
answer  all  the  questions  I  have  here," 
pointing  to  her  little  heap  of  letters 
in  different  feminine  handwritings. 
"  Through  this  quarrel  of  yours,  I 
have  actually  had  to  keep  one  of  my 
dearest  friends  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  Clarence's  eyes  are  blue  or 
dark;  another,  whether  he's  high 
church  or  low ;  another,  whether  all 
my  bridesmaids  are  to  be  dressed  alike, 
or  half  one  way  and  half  different ; 
another,  if  I'm  sure  I  love  him  accord- 
ing to  her  idea  of  true  love,  given  in 
six  sheets  of  foreign  paper  here.  You 
may  have  it,  prebendary,  it  may 
assist  your  mind  when  your  turn 
comes." 

The  prebendary  declared  that  would 
not  be  till  he  should  chance  to  meet  a 
young  lady  with  all  the  charms  and 
without  the  sauciness  of  Miss  Dora 
Dowdeswell. 

Dowdeswell  looked  away  from  her 
happy  face  to  the  garden  again.  By 
this  time  Sebastian  was  coming  towards 
the  house  alone.  He  looked  thought- 
ful, indeed  sad.  Dowdeswell  hardly 
knew  what  to  surmise  from  this.  If, 
as  he  thought,  Sebastian  was  in  love 
with  Dora,  and  would  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  her  marriage 
with  Rudall,  he  would  surely  not  look 
so  dejected  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
showing  Rudall  an  obstacle  to  that 
marriage. 

Sebastian  came  up  close  outside  the 
open  window  by  which  Dowdeswell 
was  standing.  In  a  low  voice,  which 
he  thought  would  not  be  heard  in  the 
room  beyond  him,  he  said — 

"  Mr.  Rudall  wished  me  to  beg  you 
to  excuse  him,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
return  home  suddenly  on  very  urgent 
business.  He  will  come  and  offer  his 
apologies  the  first  moment  he  can  do 
so." 

All     Dowdeswell 's     secret     alarm 


showed  itself  in  the  searching  and 
intensely  distrustful  look  he  fixed  on 
his  informant.  He  made  no  reply, 
however,  and  Sebastian  went  into  the 
house  and  retired  to  his  own  room. 

The  prebendary  tried  his  utmost  to 
persuade  his  friends  to  stay  one  more 
night ;  but  Dowdeswell,  having  made 
his  relative's  illness  the  excuse  for 
leaving  the  St.  Georges  so  suddenly, 
he  felt  he  was  hardly  justified  in  even 
having  delayed  till  now  his  journey 
home. 

Rudall's  expected  letter  came  when 
tha  Dowdes wells  and  Sebastian  were 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss 
Jellicoe  having  gone  to  assist  in  ban- 
daging the  prebendary's  foot. 

Sebastian  was  answering,  somewhat 
abstractedly,  Dora's  questions  about 
some  colonial  sketches  of  his  that 
were  in  a  portfolio  on  the  table,  being 
a  present  of  Sebastian  to  Miss  Jellicoe. 

They  neither  noticed  the  letter 
brought  in  till  Dowdeswell  had  read 
it,  and  came  and  stood  before  Sebas- 
tian, his  face  white  with  rage. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there  has  been 
foul  play  this  morning.  I  thought  as 
much." 

Dora  started,  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  in  great  surprise. 

Sebastian  rose,  and  said,  gently — 

"  Come,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  if  you 
have  trying  news  for  your  daughter, 
do  not  make  it  harder  for  her  to  bear 
by  giving  way  to  unjust  and  unreason- 
able anger." 

Dora  became  pale  and  alarmed  at 
the  foreboding  their  words  naturally 
gave  her. 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ? "  she  asked, 
rising,  and  clinging  to  his  arm  with 
one  hand,  while  she  tried  to  take  the 
letter  from  him  with  the  other. 

"  No,  my  child,"  cried  Dowdeswell, 
"  you  shall  not  see  this.  I'll  make 
him  retract  it !  " 

"  Papa,  I  ought  to  see  it,"  pleaded 
Dora,  more  urgently. 

"No,  you  need  not,  Dora,"  declared 
her  father,  his  anger  gaining  on  him  ; 
"  for  he  shall  retract  it !  I  say  he 


Sebastian. 


shall,  though  a  hundred  worthless 
jades  be  white-washed  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  hypocritical  meddlers  !  " 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Sebastian,  ignor- 
ing the  allusion  to  his  share  of  the 
matter ;  "  will  it  not  be  better  to  let 
Miss  Dowdeswell  see  the  truth  for 
herself  ?  I  am  sure  she  would  find  it 
less  painful  than  your  view  of  it." 

"  I  tell  you,  Sebastian  Gould,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  in  a  sort  of  subdued 
shout,  "  this  man  you  have  been 
making  a  tool  for  your  own  purposes 
shall  not  serve  my  child  in  this  way. 
He  shall  retract  this  letter  and  rue 
the  day  he  sent  it.  No,  no,  Dora; 
why  read  it  ?  But  if  you  will,  why, 
don't  take  it  to  heart.  I'll  not  see 
you  played  with  in  this  manner. 
Believe  my  word  against  his,  my  girl ; 
he  shall  retract,  and  beg  your  pardon 
for  that  letter,  let  hypocrites  and  self- 
seekers  do  what  they  can  !  " 

Dora  had  gone  from  the  room, 
taking  Rudall's  letter  with  her,  not 
daring  to  trust  herself  to  read  it  in 
the  presence  of  others. 

Meanwhile  the  prebendary  came 
hurrying  in,  assisted  by  Miss  Jellicoe, 
to  learn  the  cause  of  Do wdes  well's 
angry  tones. 

Dowdeswell,  unrestrained  by  the 
lady's  presence,  broke  out'hotly  against 
Sebastian,  who  stood  at  the  window, 
thinking  of  and  caring  for  nothing  in 
the  world  but  how  Dora  would  receive 
the  letter.  He  knew  she  had  there 
the  simple,  and  not — however  painful 
it  might  be  to  her — unlovely  truth, 
told  by  a  man  strong  in  loyalty  and 
courage ;  and  though  Sebastian  felt 
truly  sick  at  heart  at  the  thought  of 
her  pain,  he  hardly  believed  it  likely 
to  cause  her  any  fatal  shock. 

It  did  not  tend  to  soothe  Dowdes- 
well's  ruffled  spirit  to  be  reminded  by 
the  prebendary's  sympathetic  remarks 
that  it  had  been  entirely  due  to  his 
own  obstinate  selfish  greed  with  regard 
to  Plas  Llewellyn  that  brought  Rudall 
into  correspondence  with  its  injured 
tenant — a  correspondence  that  led  to 
his  asking  Dora  to  release  him  from 
his  engagement.  His  letter  to  her 


was  inclosed  in  the  one  that  had  so 
incensed  Dowdeswell,  and  Sebastian 
knew  she  had  them  both  with  her 
now. 

It  was  with  more  than  relief  that 
his  listening  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
her  light  step  descending  the  stairs 
firmly  and  courageously. 

As  she  entered  Sebastian  thought 
he  had  never  known  before  what 
beauty  was.  She  had  hastened  down 
while  her  first  noble  impulse,  on 
reading  such  a  story  as  Rudall's  and 
Cicely's  was,  in  her  heart.  Her  cheeks 
glowed,  her  eyes  looked  out  beyond 
the  boundary  of  her  own  loss  and 
humiliation,  radiantly  and  purely  as 
stars. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  going  to  Dowdes- 
well and  letting  him  support  her  form, 
that  trembled  in  spite  of  her  brave 
carriage,  "  there's  no  unfaithfulness 
in  Clarence  Rudall's  conduct,  but  the 
most  true  faithfulness  I  ever  heard  of. 
He  has  found  his  wife  is  just  what 
he  believed  and  loved,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  I  honour  him  for  it. 
I  thank  him  from  my  very  heart  that 
he  does  not  wrong  me  by  asking  me 
what  is  right  or  wrong  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  the  best  compliment  he  ever  paid 
me  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  could 
wish  him  to  take  no  other  course  than 
he  has  chosen.  You,  papa,  think  I 
have  been  wronged,  but  what  is  my 
wrong  to  what  hers  has  been  ? " 

Dowdeswell  looked  down  at  her,  at 
once  proudly  yet  perplexedly.  Sebas- 
tian, standing  gazing  at  her  with  eyes 
that  moistened  and  sparkled,  was  sur- 
pi'ised  by  her  face — from  which  the 
flush  died  rapidly  out — turning  towards 
him  with  a  look  of  deep  reproach. 

"But,  Mr.  Gould,"  she  said,  "as 
for  your  part  in  this,  all  that  I  will 
say  is,  the  next  time  you  receive  a 
dying  man's  or  woman's  trust  and 
request,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  you 
should  honour  it,  and  not  humour  one 
woman's  freak  that  another's  life  may 
be  exposed  to  such  mockery  as  this 
that  has  ruined  mine." 

In  another  hour  they  were  gone, 
and  the  prebendary  and  his  sister  sat 
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discussing  the  whole  affair  with  much 
wise  though  aimless  philosophy. 

Sebastian,  in  his  own  little  room, 
with  a  burning  and  throbbing  head, 
sat  writing  page  after  page  of  expla- 
nation, which  he  destroyed  almost  as 
soon  as  written.  Yet  at  post-time  he 
did  go  out  with  a  thick  letter,  which 
found  its  way  into  the  letter-box  of 
the  Petherton  post-office  and  general 
shop.  Nor  was  it  the  only  one  that 
was  found  there  during  the  next  week, 
bearing  the  same  address,  in  Sebas- 
tian's hand — 

"  Miss  Dowdeswell, 

Combe  Park, 

Monksdean." 

The  old  proverb,  that  misfortunes 
do  not  come  singly,  was  brought  pain- 
fully to  Dowdeswell's  mind  when  he 
and  Dora  reached  home  after  their 
eventful  visit  to  the  prebendary's. 
For  some  weeks  past  he  had  lent  his 
yacht  to  a  party  of  young  gentlemen, 
including  his  nephew  (the  literary 
genius  whom  he  had  sent  in  search  of 
facts  in  connection  with  Llewellyn's 
birthplace).  This  person  had  to  break 
to  Dowdeswell  the  unpleasant  news 
that  his  yacht  had  been  run  into  and 
seriously  damaged  by  a  ship  off  Holy- 
head.  The  captain,  whose  name  was 
Fisk,  had  shown  great  concern  and 
courtesy  in  the  matter,  and  sent  a 
note  on  to  the  yacht's  owner,  pro- 
mising to  come  to  Monksdean  and  see 
him  about  it  the  first  day  he  could 
call  his  own.  This,  hswever,  he  feared 
would  not  be  for  a  few  weeks. 

When  Dowdeswell's  rage  at  this 
new  disaster  had  a  little  subsided,  the 
young  author  thought  to  quite  dis- 
perse it  by  introducing  a  subject 
which  he  believed  could  not  fail  to 
be  interesting. 

"  However,  sir,"  he  said,  dismissing 
with  a  sigh  the  story  of  the  yacht, 
"with  all  this  ill-luck,  I  have  some 
good  news  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear.  I  have  here  " — taking  papers 
from  his  pocket — "  most  indisputable 
proofs  that  Llewellyn  was  born  at 
Plas " 


"  Idiot !  "  shouted  Dowdeswell,  in 
ungovernable  fury.  "  And  I  hope  he 
was  strangled  there  too,  and  that 
every  other  fool  will  be  that  ever 
mentions  that  name  in  my  hearing 
again !  " 

CHAPTEK  XIV. 

PLAS    LLEWELLYN. 

DOWDESWELL'S  young  historian  would 
no  doubt  have  given  greater  zest  to 
his  patron's  desu-e  to  obtain  Plas 
Llewellyn,  had  the  last  little  ro- 
mance that  happened  there  belonged 
to  the  palmy  times  of  the  ancient 
Welsh  chivalry,  instead  of  to  so  late 
a  day. 

Disappointed,  grieved,  and  alarmed 
at  not  hearing  from  Sebastian,  though 
in  receipt  of  Rudall's  letter  agreeing 
to  the  proposed  interview,  Cicely  sat, 
as  the  hour  drew  nigh,  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  agitation. 

There  were  moments  when  she 
trusted  some  accident  might  prevent 
the  visit ;  and  thought  that  in  allow- 
ing it  under  existing  circumstances  she 
must  be  half  as  guilty  as  the  world 
believed  her.  Then,  at  other  moments 
she  felt  her  disappointment  would  be 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear  if  the 
expected  visitor  did  not  come. 

Not  a  thought  of  the  truth  occurred 
to  her;  yet  afterwards,  when  she 
heard  all  that  had  passed  between 
Sebastian  and  Rudall,  she  wondered 
how  it  could  have  been  so  far  from 
her  mind. 

She  sat  waiting  in  the  only  inhabit- 
able room  of  any  size  that  her  house 
contained.  Two  tiny  bedrooms,  and  one 
huge  kitchen  were  all  besides  that  had 
been  made  fit  to  live  in.  But  these 
were  enough  for  herself,  her  old  nurse, 
and  the  rough  maid-of -all-work,  which 
three  composed  the  little  household  of 
Plas  Llewellyn. 

In  spite  of  all  she  had  done  to  make 
home-like  and  pretty  the  room  where 
she  spent  so  much  time,  and  where  she 
now  sat  expecting  Rudall,  it  still  had 
a  dull  and  sombre  air,  partly,  perhaps, 
caused  by  the  small,  deep  windows. 
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She  sat  looking  out  of  one  of  these 
windows  now,  and  though  it  was  rich 
summer  there  was  something  of  bare- 
ness, like  a  touch  of  eternal  winter,  on 
the  mountain  side  at  her  left ;  and 
the  river  looked  cold,  though  under 
the  bluest  of  skies. 

The  thick  stone  walls,  too,  of  her 
little  "  palace "  made  her  room  but 
slightly  warmed  by  the  afternoon 
sunshine.  All  her  efforts  in  the  way 
of  artistic  decoration,  of  pictures,  or 
blooming  flowers,  seemed  to  do  little 
more,  she  thought,  than  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  well-kept  tomb. 

When  she  put  on  her  usual  black 
dress,  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  looked 
in  her  glass — 

"  He  will  almost  become  convinced 
that  I  am  in  a  manner  dead  and  buried 
here,  and  go  to  his  wedding  with  a 
lighter  heart." 

When  the  time  came  that  Cicely 
heard  wheels  on  the  stony  road  below, 
she  was  hardly  able  to  move ;  and  the 
red  and  the  pale  golden  lights  behind 
the  two  ragged-looking  pines  seemed 
all  to  mix  and  float  before  her  eyes. 
She  knew  well  what  the  wheels  meant. 
The  sound  of  them  was  rare  on  this 
little  upper  road,  belonging  only  to 
her  own  small  territory.  She  had  had 
a  few  visitors  come  to  her  by  the  cars 
from  Arran  Bach — friends  who  had 
believed  in  her  against  all  evidence, 
and  through  all  her  misfortunes. 
Therefore  she  knew  well  the  sound 
of  those  wheels  she  now  heard. 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  praying 
for  strength,  as  only  those  pray  who 
feel  they  have,  by  their  own  will, 
brought  upon  themselves  some  trial 
which  assumes  greater  and  more  for- 
midable proportions  as  it  comes  nearer 
and  nearer. 

But  in  a  few  moments  Cicely  had  so 
reasoned  with  herself,  that  she  was 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  what  she 
had  done.  The  thought  of  her  father, 
and  of  this  being  her  last  chance  of 
obeying  his  command — "  Give  these 
yourself  into  Clarence  Rudall's  hands" 
— gave  her  power  over  her  own  heart, 


that  made  her  at  least  appear  almost 
calm. 

The  car  pulled  up  at  the  yard  gate. 
The  traveller  strode  across  the  freshly- 
washed  stones,  frightening  away  the 
chickens  which  were  picking  up  their 
evening  meal  there,  thrown  to  them 
by  the  stout  bare-armed  girl,  who 
flung  down  her  sieve  of  corn  and 
screamed  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger. 

Instead  of  the  venerable  harpist,  or 
the  young  page  with  the  renowned 
"Hurlas,"  whom,  no  doubt,  Dowdes- 
well's  romance-seeker  would  have 
made  to  meet  the  guest  in  the  hall, 
the  new  comer  saw  in  the  stone  pas- 
sage an  old  woman  knitting  her 
stocking. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Rachel  1  Will  you 
tell  your  mistress  I  am  come  ? " 

She  had  known  him  ever  since  his 
marriage,  and  now  gave  a  stiff  curtsey 
and  went  up  stairs. 

To  her  surprise,  and  also  to  Cicely's, 
he  followed  her  closely.  The  next 
moment  he  was  in  the  room,  and  had 
shut  the  door  after  him,  leaving  Rachel 
outside,  not  having  even  waited  for 
her  to  announce  him. 

At  this  moment,  Dowdeswell's  friend 
might  surely  have  found  good  material 
for  his  history  of  Plas  Llewellyn  could 
he  but  have  represented  this  fair 
woman  standing  to  welcome  her  visi- 
tor, as  some  noble  Griseld  of  ancient 
Cambria  waiting  to  have  demanded  of 
her  her  little  castle  for  the  wedding 
gift  of  this  her  former  lord  to  his  new 
bride.  The  ancient  square  window, 
the  cold  blue-black  hilltops  against 
the  summer  sky,  the  streaks  of  light 
behind  the  ragged  pines,  might  have 
given  a  fitting  background  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  gentle  woman  standing 
with  no  sign  of  what  she  suffered, 
but  the  holding  tightly  against  her 
side  one  little  hand,  as  if  some  barrier 
were  necessary  between  her  heart  and 
the  approaching  guest. 

There  might,  too,  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  roughness  of  the  former 
lords  of  Plas  Llewellyn  in  the  sud- 
denness with  which  this  little  guard 
was  seized  and  held  prisoner. 
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It  availed  Cicely  little  to  exclaim 
with  all  her  remaining  strength — 

"  Sir !  must  /  remind  you  of  the 
object  of  your  visit — that  you  come 
to  me  on  behalf  of  your  affianced 
bride  1" 

"No  bride,"  said  Rudall,  his  eyes 
blinded,  and  his  voice  faint  and 
broken ;  "no  bride,  Cicely,  but  to 
really  find  what  Milton  only  dreamt — 

'  My  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave.'  " 

CHAPTER  XV. 
HAUNTING  WHISPERS. 

IT  was  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  same  year  of  Sebastian's 
return  that  there  came  for  Amos 
Gould  a  time  of  fear  and  sorrow 
darker  than  he  had  ever  known,  or 
had  ever  dreaded  as  being  in  store  for 
him. 

It  had  a  vague  but  terrifying  be- 
ginning, and  for  many  days  and 
nights  he  strove  to  rid  himself  of  it, 
half  believing  it  to  be  some  waking 
dream  that  haunted  him. 

It  entered  his  heart  with  a  few 
only  partially  heard  words,  little 
meant  to  reach  him. 

He  had  been  on  a  long  round  of 
calls,  none  of  them  very  pleasant  or 
apparently  profitable,  and  was  return- 
ing, weary  and  cheerless,  when  he 
bethought  him  of  a  duty  still  left 
undone.  He  had  not  called  on  Dow- 
deswell  since  his  and  Dora's  friendly 
visit.  A  brace  of  pheasants  and  a 
hare  had  been  left  by  the  Combe 
gamekeeper  at  the  Rectory  since  then, 
and  had  helped  out  Mrs.  Gould's 
modest  housekeeping.  Amos  felt  that, 
tired  as  he  was,  he  ought  not  to  pass 
without  calling.  He  noticed  as  he 
entered  the  little  gate  that  there  was 
a  cab  in  waiting. 

The  garden  was  in  its  winter  garb 
of  velvety  green  of  all  shades,  from 
the  light  tips  of  the  firs  to  the  dark 
cedar.  The  pigeons  had  retired,  and 
showed  scarcely  a  speck  of  white  at 
their  little  black  doorways. 


Amos  was  shown  into  one  of  the 
ground-floor  rooms,  four  of  which 
were  made  so  as  to  be  opened  on 
occasion  into  one. 

The  first  moment  or  two  he  was 
in  the  waiting-room  certain  words 
came  to  Amos'  ears ;  he  scarcely  knew 
from  whence,  but  it  must  have  been 
from  the  partly-open  doors  behind 
where  he  was  sitting. 

Very  few  minutes  could  have  passed 
between  the  utterance  of  those  words 
and  the  closing  of  the  house  door 
that  he  heard ;  yet  Amos  felt  ten 
years  older  in  that  time. 

Dowdeswell  came  in  to  him,  and 
Amos  saw  him  glance  in  a  startled 
and  an  uneasy  manner  at  the  par- 
tially open  doors  behind  him. 

Those  strange  words,  then,  he 
thought,  had  been  no  fancy.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  that  Dowdeswell 
was  sorry  he  heard,  or  was  hoping 
he  had  not  heard. 

Amos  was  well  trained  to  self- 
control,  and  he  spoke  so  nearly  in 
his  ordinary  manner  on  common- 
place topics  that  Dowdeswell  lost  all 
his  uneasiness,  and  evidently  flattered 
himself,  Amos  could  perceive,  that 
nothing  had  been  heard  to  give  him 
alarm. 

Dowdeswell  was  cordial,  perhaps 
more  so  than  usual.  Amos  took  alarm 
even  from  that.  It  seemed  so  natural 
for  him  to  be  so  if  the  words  he  had 
heard  were  true,  otherwise  why  should 
he  show  him  unwonted  kindness  ? 

There  was  only  one  subject  on  which 
it  was  natural  for  Dowdeswell  to 
speak ;  but  this  he  utterly  avoided. 
Amos  waited  at  times,  almost  holding 
his  breath  in  suspense,  whether  he 
would  leave  Sebastian's  name  alto- 
gether unmentioned.  But  he  did  so 
leave  it. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Amos 
inquired  about  the  yacht.  Dowdeswell 
instantly  became  confused,  and  half- 
averted  his  face  as  he  answered 
quickly — 

"Oh,  the  damage  was  not  so  great 
after  all.  A  person  has  just  been  here 
— the  captain  of  the  ship  that  caused 
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the  mischief — and  has  given  me  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair.  My  men 
were  in  fault,  there's  no  doubt  of 
it." 

Amos  had  thought  the  subject  of  the 
yacht  the  last  thing  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  his  new  fear.  How  much 
more  real  that  fear  became  by  this 
confusion  of  Dowdeswell's,  and  the 
slight  mention  of  the  person  who  had 
given  rise  to  it ! 

The  words  he  half  hoped  might 
have  been  uttered  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion only,  now  acquired  fresh  distinct- 
ness when  he  heard  this  mention  of 
the  person  who  had  been  with  Dow- 
deswell  in  the  next  room,  and  who 
must  have  spoken  them.  A  sea  cap- 
tain. Yes — a  person  likely  to  have 
known  Sebastian  in  New  Zealand,  or 
on  his  voyage  home. 

Still  Amos  continued  to  talk  calmly, 
and  in  his  usual  slow,  subdued  manner, 
about  commonplace  things,  so  that 
Dowdeswell,  if  he  suspected  him  of 
having  overheard  anything  likely  to 
give  him  great  concern,  must  have  had 
his  suspicion  removed  before  his  brief 
visit  terminated. 

As  Amos  walked  up  the  village 
street,  he  tried,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  avoid  encountering  the  direct 
look  of  any  person  he  met. 

He  had  heard  of  thoughts,  startling 
and  strange  as  his  own  were  now, 
showing  themselves  in  the  face ;  and 
he  looked  down  on  the  ground  as  he 
walked,  stooping  as  he  had  never  done 
before. 

He  was  thankful  that  the  dusk  had 
fallen  by  the  time  he  reached  home, 
and  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  light 
candles. 

At  tea-time  the  girls  began  to  talk 
about  Stillinghurst,  and  the  pleasure 
of  occasional  long  visits  to  Sebastian 
when  he  should  be  domiciled  in  the 
old  manor  house,  which  was  now  the 
vicarage. 

Amos  was  appealed  to  several  times, 
and  his  opinion  asked  concerning  Se- 
bastian's future  arrangements.  He 
found  it  very  difficult  to  answer  such 
questions,  feeling,  as  he  did,  a  dreaded 


certainty  that  Sebastian  would  never 
go  to  Stillinghurst. 

"By  the  by,"  said  Mrs.  Gould, 
"  have  you  called  at  the  Combe  yet  1 " 

11 1  have,"  answered  Amos,  "  this 
afternoon." 

His  daughters  and  Mrs.  Gould  in- 
quired simultaneously  if  he  had  heard 
any  fresh  news  as  to  the  Stillinghurst 
living,  and  whether  he  had  seen  Dora. 

"  I  only  saw  Dowdeswell  a  few 
minutes,"  replied  Amos,  "and  he  did 
not  mention  Stillinghurst,  or  his 
daughter." 

Amos  spoke  in  a  manner  that  made 
them  think  he  was  tired  and  disinclined 
to  talk.  Mrs.  Gould  knew,  without 
looking  at  him,  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  this. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Amos  con- 
tinued in  the  same  mood,  without  Mrs. 
Gould  being  able  to  guess  in  any  degree- 
the  cause  of  it. 

Amos  went  through  his  work  as  he 
usually  did  go  through  it,  in  a  half- 
mechanical  way ;  but  seemed  always 
on  the  strain  to  keep  some  deep  and 
sleepless  anxiety  from  showing  itself 
in  his  eyes,  or  revealing  itself  in  his 
voice. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Gould  found 
among  her  letters,  one  addressed  by 
the  prebendary  to  Amos. 

"  From  dear  Bishop  Jellicoe  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Is  it  not  for  me  1 "  Amos  inquired 
in  some  haste.  "  I  think  it  is  for  me." 

"  So  it  is !  "  replied  Mrs.  Gould, 
with  a  little  wonder,  for  the  preben- 
dary's communications  were  almost 
invariably  addressed  to  herself. 

When  Amos  received  the  letter 
from  her  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"We  are  late  this  morning,"  he 
said,  rising,  "  and  I  must  be  up  in  the 
village  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  went  out,  made  his  call  at  the 
schools,  and  returned  as  if  going  home, 
but  on  reaching  the  Rectory  he  walked 
on  instead  of  entering  it. 

When  Amos  had  walked  down  to 
the  end  of  the  lane,  and  could  be  sure 
of  no  one  but  the  sea-gulls  overlooking 
him,  he  opened  the  prebendary's  letter. 
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Amos  had  so  much  public  prayer 
that  he  did  not  pray  privately  very 
frequently.  But  in  this  deserted 
place,  and  with  that  dreaded  letter  in 
his  hands,  his  ordinarily  calm  eyes 
looked  upwards  one  instant,  in  tear- 
ful entreaty  to  God  that  the  thing  he 
dreaded  might  not  be  in  the  letter 
after  all.  And  yet  he  somehow  knew 
it  must  be  there,  and  read  with  more 
conviction  than  surprise  the  preben- 
dary's hardly-veiled  charge  against 
Sebastian. 

"  MY  DEAK  FRIEND, — I  am  compelled 
to  request  your  son  to  absent  himself 
from  my  parish,  for  some  time,  I  have 
said,  but  he  must  know  as  well  as  I 
that  his  return  here  is  impossible.    No 
doubt  you  and  he  will  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  spare  me  further  alarm  and 
trouble.    I  trust  he  will  confide  in  you 
at  once,  and  and  fully,  and  that  for 
my  sake  the  greatest  secrecy  be  kept 
on  this  sad  and  shocking  business.     In 
case  of  his  not  at  once  confiding  in 
you  I  will  simply  say — look  to  his  ordi- 
nation papers  for  explanation  of   this 
letter,  which,  for  God's  sake,  destroy 
immediately,  for  my  being  suspected  of 
the  faintest   knowledge  of  this  cruel 
fraud  perpetrated  on  my  parishioners, 
for  whom  he  has   performed  all   the 
most  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  would 
go  far  towards  bringing  me  to  my  grave. 
I  suppose  he  will  be  with  you  to-night. 
May  God  help  you  and  his   mother. 
Again  I  implore  you  to  keep  him  and 
yourself  from  all  rash  exposure.      If 
there  is  not  the  most  perfect  conceal- 
ment, and  he  is  not  prevailed  upon  to 
leave   the    country   quietly,    I   doubt 
whether  my  reason  would  remain  to 
me,  even  if  I  could  face  the  world  at 
all.     Remember,  he  must,  if  possible, 
be   got   out   of   the    way  before    the 
bishop's  visitation.      You  will  under- 
stand the  great   importance   of    this 
when  I  tell  you  the  registrar  is  in- 
structed to  examine  all  letters  of  orders. 
"Let   there   be   no    delay  through 
want  of  means.     These  shall  be  forth- 
coming the  moment  I  hear  from  you 
as  to  what  step  you  decide  to  take. 


"  Pardon   the   confused   manner  in 
which  I  write.     I  do  so  in  much  phy- 
sical as  well  as  mental  distress. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  S.  JELLICOE." 

"  P.S. — The  party  from  whom  I  have 
had  warning  of  the  terrible  truth  is 
pledged  to  secrecy,  and  has  besides 
strong  reasons  for  keeping  silent.  Some 
courage,  then,  my  dear  Gould,  and 
decision  in  forcing  him  to  leave  the 
country,  and  his  name  and  shocking 
story  will  pass  into  oblivion.  Not 
a  word  has  passed  between  him  and 
myself  as  to  the  true  reason  of  my 
requesting  him  to  take  a  holiday  for 
an  indefinite  period.  I  would  not  wish 
even  him  to  dream  I  know  all.  Once 
more,  may  God  bless  and  help  you, 
and  extend  His  merciful  forgiveness 
even  to  him  in  His  own  time." 

The  letter  contained  this  pencilled 
inclosure  :  — 

"  I  have  been  a  witness  to  the  un- 
seemly manner  in  which  he  has  set 
himself  to  break  off  Miss  D.'s  engage- 
ment from  the  moment  he  entered  my 
house,  and  can  only  conclude  it  was 
his  infatuation  for  her,  and  a  wild  re- 
solve to  get  to  England  and  stop  the 
marriage  by  any  means,  that  tempted 
him  to  make  such  base  use  of  his 
cousin's  papers. — S.  J." 

In  after  years  Amos  Gould  was 
unable  to  comprehend  all  that  those 
next  few  hours  were  to  him,  as  he  sat 
watching  the  black  wintry  billows 
breaking  at  his  feet  with  a  kind  of  cold, 
low  murmur,  in  which  he  heard 
.  nothing  but  the  story  of  his  misery 
and  shame. 

Amos  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
again.  He  felt  afraid  to  destroy  it 
just  yet,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to 
tell  whether  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
its  contents  or  not. 

At  certain  moments  during  this  week 
he  had  felt  almost  convinced  he  must 
have  dreamt  the  words  that  haunted 
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him  ever  since  his  visit  to  Dowdeswell 
— "Mock  parson."  "  Sebastian  Gould." 
"  Using  his  cousin's  letters  of  orders." 
Yes,  Amos  often  thought  he  must  have 
dreamt  them,  but  now  there  was  a 
reality  about  them  in  the  light  of 
this  letter  only  too  fearfully  vivid. 

Amos  was  sitting  on  the  same 
shingly  ledge  where  many  a  time  a 
certain  little  dunce  had  been  banished 
to  learn  his  lesson.  Bowing  down  his 
head  on  his  hands  Amos  hardly  felt 
alone  on  the  beach  now.  The  comical 
infantine  little  figure  with  its  manly 
garb,  closely  cropped  flaxen  head,  and 
angelic  face,  seemed  surely  somewhere 
near,  poring  hopelessly  over  the  well- 
worn  little  book. 

Sometimes  the  impression  was  so 
strong  Amos  lifted  his  white  face  and 
looked  sharply  along  the  beach  on 
either  side  of  him.  Then  he  would 
bow  down  his  head  again  with  a  half- 
stifled  groan  and  the  passionate  useless 
prayer — "  Oh !  that  it  might  have 
been  so.  Oh  !  that  he  could  dash  the 
fatal  little  book  into  the  sea,  and 
gather  the  child  into  his  arms  to  save 
him  yet." 

Amos  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  the 
guilty  person— Sebastian  the  martyr. 
How  terrible,  he  felt,  must  have  been 
the  sense  of  mental  tyranny  over  him 
to  drive  him  to  such  a  pass  ! 

How  should  he  see  him  1 

He  felt  that  he  must  tremble  before 
his  own  son.  As  for  the  poor  mother, 
Amos  doubted  whether  he  could  ever 
tell  her  to  what  runious  work  she  had 
lent  the  whole  strength  of  her  nature. 
Even  the  prebendary  was  evidently 
shocked  and  appalled  at  his  own  share 
in  it :  at  least  so  Amos  judged.  And 
yet,  might  not  they  all  have  looked 
for  some  such  result  of  the  unnatural 
driving  and  goading  1 

Amos  felt  he  must  not  be  alone  too 
long  in  such  remorse  and  anguish  or 
how  would  he  be  able  to  receive 
Sebastian  and  be  of  help  to  him,  and 
fit  to  guide  him — if  it  must  be  so — 
out  on  his  bitter  exile  ? 

He  rose  and  went  homewards,  but 
everywhere  the  little  child  was  with 


him  in  fancy.  Even  the  little  church- 
yard Amos  could  not  pass  without 
remembering  some  of  Sebastian's 
strange,  quaint  thoughts — those  queer 
fancies  that  Amos  used  to  grimly  dis- 
courage, bidding  the  boy  think  more 
of  his  books  and  less  of  his  own  foolish 
notions. 

One  of  the  graves  there,  just  newly 
decorated  with  exotics,  brought  back 
to  the  mind  of  Amos  the  day  on  which 
Sebastian's  garden  (a  narrow  strip  of 
six  or  seven  feet  long)  had  been  taken 
from  him  at  Mrs.  Gould's  request,  as 
she  considered  he  was  man  enough  to 
content  himself  with  trying  to  help 
his  father.  On  that  day,  as  the  child 
walked  with  Amos  past  the  church- 
yard, he  had  looked  long  over  the  low 
wall  and  then  up  at  Amos,  and 
smiled  in  so  curious  a  manner  that 
Amos  said,  "  Well,  what  is  it  that 
amuses  you  1 " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  answered  Sebas- 
tian, "  we  get  our  little  gardens  back 
when  we  die.  Don't  we,  papa  1 " 

When  Amos  reached  home  he  sat 
down,  feeling  and  looking  more  weary 
than  if  he  had  just  returned  from  one 
of  his  longest  rounds.  He  knew  the 
time  that  Sebastian  would  probably 
arrive,  and  as  the  hour  came  on  he 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  paced 
the  little  walk  from  the  house  to  the 
gate,  and  listened  through  the  sound 
of  the  sea  for  the  footstep  on  the 
lawn. 

Would  Sebastian  tell  him  at  once  1 
Amos  wondered.  He  trusted  with  all 
his  heart  he  would  do  so,  and  not 
try  to  bear  his  burden  in  silence  any 
longer. 

Not  as  the  prodigal's  father  poor 
little  Amos  waited  while  Sebastian  was 
far  off — not  to  restore  him  to  his  son- 
ship,  but  to  claim  half  his  burden  as 
his  own. 

There  had  been  rain  lately,  and  the 
sand  in  the  lane  was  soft ;  so  it  was 
that  without  having  heard  his  step 
Amos  at  last  saw  his  son  entering  at 
the  little  gate  between  the  myrtle  and 
the  red  tree  fuchsia.  It  was  too  dark 
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for  him  to  see  Sebastian's  face,  but  he 
knew  by  the  way  he  met  him  there 
was  not  to  be  the  immediate  and  entire 
confidence  that  seemed  to  him  the  only 
chance  of  comfort  in  such  misery  as 
Amos  felt  he  must  be  enduring. 

The  excuse  Sebastian  gave  for  so 
suddenly  arriving  was  that  some  rather 
warm  discussion  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  prebendary  on  the 
subject  of  Sebastian's  part  in  the 
breaking  off  of  Dora's  engagement. 
Sebastian  also  showed  them  as  mo- 
destly as  he  could  that  his  success  in 
the  pulpit  had  been  more  than  the 
prebendary  desired.  He  told  them 
how  cold  both  he  and  Miss  Jellicoe 
had  been  to  him  since  the  Dowdes- 
wells  had  left ;  the  thankless  drudg- 
ery he  had  had  in  the  parish,  the 
unconspicuous  work  of  which  he  had 
found  terribly  neglected.  He  men- 
tioned, too,  that  he  had  been  asked 
over  to  Stillinghurst  to  preach,  and 
had  spent  a  delightful  day  there  with 
the  St.  Georges. 

Sebastian  said  he  only  waited  for  a 
decent  interval  to  elapse  before  making 
an  effort  to  arrange  amicably  with  the 
prebendary  to  leave  him,  and  agree  to 
Mr.  St.  George's  wish  that  he  should, 
for  a  short  time  at  all  events,  take 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Stillinghurst. 

Amos,  whose  eyes  read  every  change 
of  Sebastian's  face,  felt  sure  he  had 
no  idea  of  his  secret  being  guessed  at 
by  any  one.  It  was  not,  Amos  saw, 
even  alarming  him  in  a  worldly  sense, 
however  much  anguish  it  might  be 
causing  him  as  a  thing  between  him- 
self and  his  God.  No :  the  eyes  that 
read  his  face  as  they  had  never  read 
it  before,  saw  that  the  trouble  now 
most  active  in  him  was  at  the  anger 
of  Dora  and  her  father.  Her  name 
was  never  mentioned,  but  Sebastian's 
great  blue  eyes  grew  intent  or  clouded 
over  with  a  strange  look  of  pain. 

When  Amos  went  to  seek  vainly 
some  rest  that  night,  his  silent  cry 
was — 

"  My  God,  he  does  not  even  know 
he  is  suspected !  "What  shall  I  do  1 
How  shall  I  break  it  to  him?  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
DUNHOBN. 

AMOS  rose  the  next  morning  with 
the  resolution  that  nothing  should 
prevent  his  bitter  task  from  being 
performed  before  night. 

At  breakfast  Stillinghurst  was  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  The  idea 
of  going  there  had  evidently  so  great 
a  charm  for  Sebastian  that  Amos  could 
see  he  would  assuredly  continue  in 
sin  to  achieve  it  unless  something 
happened  to  prevent  it.  That  some- 
thing Amos  of  course  knew  must  be 
his  own  intervention. 

When  he  went  out  with  Sebastian, 
he  tried  several  times  to  say  what  he 
thought  might  lead,  at  least,  to  Sebas- 
tian's being  warned,  or  else  alarmed 
into  a  confession.  But  such  attempts 
were  all  unavailing,  so  far  from  him 
seemed  any  fear  of  discovery.  At 
times  Amos  tried  to  summon  up 
courage  to  charge  his  son  boldly  with 
what  was  imputed  to  him ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  spiritual  strength 
and  purity  of  Sebastian's  face  that 
made  Amos  shrink  from  uttering  the 
words  he  had  resolved  to  say.  Again 
the  torment  of  uncertainty  came  on 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  read  the 
prebendary's  letter  once  more  to  as- 
sure himself  that  even  that  was  true. 

He  had  a  wedding  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
church,  when  Dowdeswell  sent  a  little 
note  begging  him  to  call  immediately. 

Amos  knew  nothing  of  it  till  he 
came  down  stairs  ready  to  go  to  the 
church,  and  then  he  saw  Sebastian 
standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand ; 
and  Mrs.  Gould  said, 

"  Mr.  Dowdeswell  seems  so  anxious 
to  see  you,  Amos.  I  have  told  Sebas- 
tian he  must  take  the  wedding,  so  that 
you  can  go  at  once." 

Peace  -  loving  Amos,  rather  than 
have  a  word  of  discussion,  would  at 
almost  any  other  time  have  good- 
humouredly  consented,  whether  he 
liked  the  arrangement  or  not.  But 
now  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
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he  glanced  up  at  his  son  with  some 
severity  and  said  : — 

"  I  will  go  to  Dowdeswell  when  I 
have  done  at  the  church." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Gould,  with  the 
positive  manner  of  one  unaccustomed 
to  opposition,  "why  not  let  Sebastian 
take  the  wedding  ]  " 

"  Sebastian  knows  very  well  that 
it's  impossible,"  Amos  answered  her 
in  a  low  voice  as  he  went  hurriedly 
towards  the  door. 

"Who  is  to  be  married,"  asked 
Sebastian,  "  that  the  rector  won't 
allow  any  one  but  himself  to  perform 
the  ceremony?" 

Mrs.  Gould  told  him  who  the  parties 
were,  and  they  agreed  that  they  had 
not  known  Amos  thought  so  much  of 
them  as  to  consider  it  essential  he 
should  marry  them  himself. 

When  Amos  went  up  to  the  Combe, 
Dowdeswell  met  him  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  took  him  into  the  house  with 
a  patronising  cordiality  which  Amos 
received  rather  coldly. 

Every  moment  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  must  view  Sebastian  in  such 
a  light  was  torture  to  Amos,  and  he 
longed  to  get  away. 

Dowdeswell's  object  in  sending  for 
him  was,  it  appeared,  to  ask  him  if  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  warn 
Sebastian  to  give  up  immediately  his 
correspondence  and  all  intimacy  with 
the  St.  Georges,  especially  in  view  of 
his  entering  upon  the  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Stillinghurst. 

Amos  answered  firmly  and  coldly 
that  it  should  be  stopped. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,"  ob- 
served Dowdeswell,  "  for  you  see  it 
places  me  in  such  a  very  awkward 
position.  St.  George  is  my  friend. 
Sebastian  was  introduced  there  by 
me." 

Amos  assured  him  there  should  be 
no  more  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  that 
matter,  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  One  thing  more,';  said  Dowdeswell, 
"  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you  ;  but  I 
feel  sure  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it, 
and  have  doubtless  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent it  for  the  future." 


"  Kindly  explain  what  you  mean," 
asked  Amos,  coldly. 

"  Well,"  said  Dowdeswell,  with 
rising  colour  and  deepening  scowl,  "  I 
mean  that  your  son  is  taking  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  meet,  or  write 
to,  my  daughter,  whose  prosperity  he 
has,  as  it  is,  so  cruelly  injured." 

"  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it," 
answered  Amos,  in  the  same  cold  me- 
chanical manner.  "  It  shall  be  seen 
to." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dowdeswell ; 
"  I  knew  you  would  say  so." 

Amos,  as  he  went  out,  found  a  sense 
of  reality,  in  Sebastian's  position,  he 
had  not  till  then  been  able  to  feel. 
When  he  reached  home,  he  wondered 
helplessly  how  he  should  mention 
these  things.  The  first  news  he  heard 
was  that  Sebastian  had  already  gone 
to  Stillinghurst.  Hearing  it  filled 
Amos  with  alarm  as  to  what  his  own 
weakness  and  indecision  might  result 
in.  Sebastian,  he  thought,  was  evi- 
dently so  wrapt  up  in  the  idea  of  his 
security,  he  would  doubtless  go  the 
length  of  accepting  the  charge  of 
Stillinghurst.  Then  came  the  puzzling 
question  :  how  was  he  thinking  of 
facing  the  bishop's  visitation  which 
was  to  take  place  within  three  days  ? 

In  the  afternoon,  Amos  had  a  visit 
to  pay  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  about 
four  miles  from  Monksdean.  The 
weather  had  turned  perfect,  as  it  so 
often  does  quite  suddenly  in  winter  at 
that  part  of  the  coast,  having,  as  it  seems, 
all  the  poetry,  without  any  of  the  heavy 
prose  of  summer.  The  air  was  clear 
and  life-giving  ;  the  sea  a  picture  of 
placid  beauty.  The  way  to  the  farmer 
Amos  was  visiting  lay  on  the  road  to 
Stillinghurst,  all  along  the  Downslip. 
Some  snowdrops  already  trembled  in 
the  sheltered  nooks  of  that  lovely  wood. 
Amos,  as  he  plodded  on,  began  to 
recognise  in  his  former  life,  before 
this  sorrow  began,  something  of  peace 
and  beauty  to  which  he  must  have 
been  strangely  blind.  It  was  as  though 
the  bitter  drops  he  had  shed  over 
Sebastian's  threatened  shame  and 
banishment  had  cleared  his  eyes  of 
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some  film  that  had  made  them  blind 
so  long  to  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
Ood's  hand.  Year  after  year,  the 
sky  above  him  had,  he  knew,  been  as 
rich  in  fresh  gleams  of  colour  as  it  was 
.now,  yet  it  had  given  him  no  pleasure 
or  comfort.  He  had  seen,  year  after 
year,  as  he  saw  now,  the  snowdrops  in 
the  Downslip,  yet  he  had  never  felt  as 
lie  felt  to-day,  that  to  eyes  less  full  of 
despair  than  his  own,  they  might  seem 
like  little  flags  of  truce  in  the  midst 
of  winter's  warfare. 

The  person  Amos  was  on  his  way  to 
see  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  reprobate  in  the  parish.  He 
was  an  old  farmer,  whose  family  only 
kept  near  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
reputed  wealth.  When  Amos  reached 
the  house,  he  found  him  under  the 
firm  impression  that  his  end  was  very 
near.  Amos  had  to  listen  to  a  string 
of  confessions  which  until  this  day 
would  have  made  him  regard  the  man 
as  scarcely  human.  He  would  have 
done  his  duty  so  far  as  he  could  by 
going  through  the  prescribed  forms 
for  such  occasions,  but  the  softening 
effect  of  his  own  sorrow  made  the 
revelations  of  this  man's  vileness  so 
startle  and  sadden  him,  that,  unable 
to  speak,  or  to  return  the  man's  look 
with  any  calmness,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  in  silence. 

It  so  chanced  that  this  unusual  sign 
of  feeling  in  his  usually  calm,  cold 
pastor  had  more  effect  on  the  old  man 
than  any  number  of  spoken  prayers 
could  have  had.  It  startled  no  less 
than  touched  him.  To  see  how  he 
overcame  with  confusion  and  grief, 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  offences,  one 
who  must  have  witnessed  the  deaths 
of  many  sinners,  really  frightened 
Farmer  Powell.  When  he  moaned 
out  to  Amos  to  tell  him  whether  it 
was  really  in  his  opinion  possible  he 
could  be  forgiven  all  he  had  confessed 
to  him,  Amos  Gould's  own  intense 
desire  to  believe  in  God's  mercy  being 
beyond  man's  utmost  conception  of  it, 
made  him,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  suddenly  eloquent  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  filled  his  hearer  with  the 


hope  he  hardly  dared  in  his  own  case 
to  cherish. 

As  he  returned  homewards,  the  sea, 
sky,  and  earth  appeared  to  him  to  be 
full  of  that  mysterious  divine  tender- 
ness of  which  he  had  spoken — that 
possibility  of  mercy  so  undreamt  of. 

As  Amos  was  passing  along  the 
cliff  called  Dunhorn,  he  saw  ascending 
the  steep  natural  steps  leading  up 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wood  two 
figures. 

Such  a  sight  was  no  unusual  one, 
Dunhorn  being  a  favourite  walk  for 
lovers  ;  and  Amos  would  have  passed 
without  noticing  who  they  were,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  that  sounded  so  like 
Sebastian's,  that  he  turned  suddenly, 
and  looked  again  in  the  direction  of 
the  steps.  Then  he  saw  that  the 
two  coming  up  from  the  wood  were 
Sebastian  and  Dora. 

Dora  was  pale,  and  much  changed 
by  her  illness,  but  her  face  wore  a 
look  of  true  happiness.  Sebastian's 
arm  supported  and  assisted  her  up 
the  steep  ascent;  and  as  for  him, 
Amos  thought  he  appeared  inspired 
with  all  the  share  of  natural  joy  of 
which  his  childhood  and  youth  had 
been  deprived. 

Amos  could  not  trust  himself  to 
meet  them,  but  hurried  homewards, 
feeling  bewildered  and  helpless. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

JOSHUA   TO   ACHAN. 

THAT  night,  finding  Amos  did  not 
retire  to  rest  though  it  was  past  mid- 
night, Mrs.  Gould  hurriedly  dressed 
and  went  down  stairs. 

She  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire- 
less  grate.  Amos  was  too  weak  and 
cold  and  utterly  weary  to  hide  his 
sorrow  any  longer.  Lifting  his  eyes, 
heavy  with  suffering,  to  her  face,  he 
cried,  in  a  shuddering  whisper — 

"Helen,  woman — Helen,  is  it  all 
true  1 " 

Then  she  questioned  him,  and  he 
told  her  all,  and  showed  her  the 
prebendary's  letter. 
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Mrs.  Gould  would  have  doubted 
her  own  senses  but  that  the  pre- 
bendary's judgment  admitted  of  no 
question  with  her.  All  her  hard 
strength  broke  down,  and  she  fell  on 
her  knees  by  Amos,  and  wept  bitterly, 
bewailing  her  own  foolish  tit  of  hope 
at  Sebastian's  birth,  and  chiding  her- 
self for  having  made  Amos  believe  in 
it.  But  poor  Amos,  during  all  those 
days  of  secret  suffering,  had  gained 
some  deeper  insight  into  the  cause  of 
their  disappointment. 

"No,  Helen,"  he  said,  "I  believe 
God  sent  us  the  hope,  and  that  we 
should  have  believed  and  hoped  more, 
not  less,  that  He  would  bring  it  to  pass. 
We  should  have  striven  less,  and  left 
the  child  more  in  God's  hands. 

Mrs.  Gould  bore  her  husband's 
revelation  with  more  hardening  to 
herself  than  suffering.  To  have 
brought  down  all  her  great  hopes  of 
Sebastian  to  so  humble  a  hope,  and 
then,  when  she  thought  that  realised, 
to  find  herself  cruelly  cheated,  armed 
her  with  a  stony  anger  against  Sebas- 
tian that  prevented  her  from  feeling 
anything  like  as  much  as  Amos  the 
danger  that  threatened  him. 

The  next  day  was  the  one  preceding 
the  bishop's  visitation  at  Petherton. 

After  breakfast,  Amos,  when  he 
went  into  his  study,  saw  a  letter  in 
Sebastian's  handwriting  addressed  to 
the  bishop.  Amos  sat  down,  and  took 
up  a  newspaper,  that  Sebastian  might 
not  see  the  rush  of  blood  that  had 
come  to  his  face,  in  his  fear  as  to 
what  his  son  was  contemplating. 

He  felt  the  time  had  come  when 
he  must  speak.  He  must  not  let  the 
bishop  be  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud. 

"  Sebastian,"  he  said,  feeling  his 
words  would  surely  choke  him,  "  I 
see  you  are  writing  to  the  bishop. 
What  are  you  intending  to  do  about 
the  visitation  to-morrow  ]  " 

"  I  have  written  to  beg  off  attending 
at  Petherton,"  answered  Sebastian, 
carelessly.  "  It  would  be  so  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  go  with  the  pre- 
bendary while  he  is  treating  me  in 
this  manner.  I  have  written  and 


asked    to   be   allowed   to  attend    the 
visitation    held     nearest    to    this  — 
at    Bournehurst.     That    will    be    on 
Monday." 

Sebastian  went  out  to  post  his 
letter,  and  Amos  felt  a  momentary 
relief.  It  seemed  to  him,  at  the  times 
he  was  nearest  speaking  to  Sebastian 
of  what  was  in  his  mind,  that  such 
speaking  would  cost  him  his  life,  so 
violently  his  pulse  quickened,  and 
so  overwhelmingly  came  the  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head. 

The  next  day  was  a  wet  Saturday,, 
but  Amos  could  only  endure  himself 
out  at  work  about  his  little  farm. 
The  house,  with  his  wife's  stony  face 
in  it,  and  Sebastian's  rich,  mellow 
voice  practising  a'  new  chant  he  had' 
just  composed,  was  a  sort  of  purgatory 
to  Amos. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  sent  for  to 
see  the  end  of  Farmer  Powell,  whose 
last  moments  were  felt  by  his  family 
as  having  more  good  in  them  than  all' 
his  former  life  had  had. 

In  the  evening  Sebastian  thought 
his  father  looking  so  unwell  that  he 
earnestly  begged  him  to  take  a  day's 
rest  on  Sunday,  leaving  the  church 
duty  entirely  to  him.  Amos,  how- 
ever, refused  very  shortly  and  de- 
cidedly, adding  he  should  be  all  right 
after  a  night's  rest.  This  he  certainly 
did  not  get,  though  his  state  of  extreme 
prostration  caused  him  to  fall  asleep 
many  times.  He  moaned  all  night, 
and  Sebastian  who  again  occupied  the 
little  room  he  had  as  a  child,  close  to 
his  father's  and  mother's,  came  to  the 
door  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  His 
mother  was  up  and  answered  him 
coldly — 

"  You  had  better  leave  him  to  me. 
You  can  certainly  do  him  no  good." 

"He  has  caught  cold,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, "  and  you  must  persuade  him  to 
lie  still  in  the  morning,  and  let  me 
take  the  service." 

"  No,  no  !  "  moaned  Amos.  "  God 
help  me  !  tell  him  no." 

"He  is  very  ill,"  said  ^Sebastian  to 
his  mother.  "I  do  hope  you'll  try 
and  keep  him  .  quiet  to-morrow.  I 
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can  manage  easily  at  the  church,  and 
it  really  will  be  madness  not  to  let  me 
do  so." 

On  Sunday  morning  Amos  was  up  at 
his  usual  time,  and  as  he  was  evidently 
very  determined  to  take  the  whole 
service,  Sebastian  said  no  more.  He 
walked  on  first  with  his  father,  who, 
however,  declined  to  take  his  arm. 

Until  the  March  winds  come  there 
are  usually  dead  leaves  enough  on 
the  trees  or  on  the  mounds  in  the 
little  wood  about  the  church  to  make 
a  rich  glow  of  colour  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them. 

Through  the  light  gold  and  brown 
fretwork,  Amos  and  Sebastian  saw 
Dora  coming  down  her  father's  new 
path  at  the  back  of  the  church.  Dow- 
deswell  was  a  little  way  behind  her 
and  seemed  purposely  lingering  and 
causing  her  to  linger  till  the  rector 
and  his  son  should  have  entered  the 
church.  Even  at  that  distance  Amos 
could  see  the  colour  rise  to  Dora's  face 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Sebastian. 
When  he  saw,  too,  that  Sebastian 
lingered  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her, 
he  turned  upon  him  with  a  searching 
and  grieved  look. 

Amos  went  through  the  service  much 
as  usual,  a  little  more  than  ever  per- 
haps like  a  wound  up  machine  that 
could  not  stop  till  the  allotted  time, 
or  run  on  past  it.  On  the  way  home 
he  leaned  heavily  on  Mrs.  Gould's 
arm. 

He  went  up  to  his  room  and  did  not 
come  down  to  dinner,  at  which  Mrs. 
Gould  presided  in  icy  silence. 

In  the  afternoon  Amos  came  down 
looking  pale  and  bewildered.  He 
called  his  wife  out  of  the  room  and 
putting  his  Bible  into  her  hands, 
said  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  with 
extreme  distress, 

"  Helen,  my  dear,  what  are  the 
lessons  1  God  help  me,  I  forget.  And 
the  day  of  the  month  ?  It  has  all  gone 
from  me." 

Mrs.  Gould  tried  to  keep  her  usual 
firmness,  and  to  assist  him  as  she 
would  a  child. 


She  got  his  mind  quiet,  and  again  he 
went  through  the  service  in  a  manner 
that  gave  no  idea  of  his  trouble. 

He  only  once  showed  any  agitation, 
and  that  was  when  he  came  on  a  verse 
from  Joshua  in  the  old  sermon  he  had 
taken  that  morning  from  the  dusty 
heap  in  his  cupboard.  The  text  did 
not  denote  anything  about  spon- 
taneous confession,  nor  did  Amos 
recollect  anything  of  the  kind  was  in 
the  sermon  till  quite  towards  the 
end.  Even  then  his  own  words  did 
not  disturb  him.  He  hardly  thought 
of  what  they  were  as  he  uttered 
them  in  his  loud  monotonous  voice. 
But  as  he  came  upon  the  verse  in 
which  Joshua  is  imploring  Achan  to 
confess  his  wickedness,  the  water 
swelled  to  his  eyes,  the  people  seemed 
to  fade  from  before  them,  and  he 
only  saw  clearly  one  face — the  same 
face  that  had  looked  up  at  him  in 
the  days  of  its  childish  innocence. 
He  saw  it  looking  up  at  him  now 
from  the  same  spot  as  then,  attentive 
and  anxious,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Amos  let  his  whole  heart 
speak  in  his  pulpit,  as  leaning  forwards 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Sebastian  and 
cried,  with  a  strength  and  tenderness 
of  entreaty  indescribable, — 

"And  I  say  unto  you  as  Joshua 
said  unto  Achan,  '  My  son,  give  God 
the  glory.'  Tell  me  what  thou  hast 
done." 

Mrs.  Gould  turned  and  looked  at 
Sebastian  whose  eyes  seemed  fixed  and 
spell-bound  by  his  father's  face  and 
voice. 

Amos  had  scarcely  strength  to  make 
his  benediction  heard,  and  reached 
home  with  difficulty.  His  looks  were 
alarming  Mrs.  Gould  more  every 
moment. 

He  sat  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  by  the  fire  with  a  book  open 
on  his  knees,  but  his  eyes  were  wander- 
ing, and  sometimes  he  leant  back  in 
his  chair  and  put  his  hands  to  his 
temples  sighing  very  heavily. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  Sebastian  and  said,  "  I 
will  go  to  bed  now ;  help  me  up  stairs." 
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Sebastian  did  so,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  inside  the  bedroom  Amos 
had  a  feeling  that  his  time  for  doing 
anything  was  short.  He  could  only 
take  the  prebendary's  letter  from  his 
breast  pocket,  and  crying  once  more  : 

"  My  son,  give  God  the  glory," 
fell  heavily  in  Sebastian's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

AMOS  was  unconscious  for  five  days. 
On  the  sixth  morning  he  woke  and 
remembered  his  seizure,  and  that  his 
last  act  had  been  to  give  Sebastian  the 
prebendary's  letter.  Further  than 
this  he  dared  not  let  his  thoughts  go. 
He  closed  his  eyes  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  tried  to  keep  himself 
still,  and  doing  nothing  to  check  the 
blessed  feeling  of  reviving  strength 
of  body  and  mind. 

He  had  no  idea  of  how  long  he  had 
been  ill :  he  tried  not  to  wander,  but 
could  hardly  keep  from  doing  so. 
When  he  ventured  to  open  and  use 
his  eyes  again,  they  fell  upon  a 
strange -looking  object  on  one  of  the 
rush-bottomed  chairs  at  the  side  of 
his  bed.  What  could  it  be?  Amos 
wondered.  At  first  it  seemed  to  him 
like  an  animal — a  monkey  or  dog,  or 
something  of  the  kind  wrapt  in  scarlet 
flannel.  But  soon  he  noticed  it  did 
not  end  on  the  chair  where  it  was,  but 
had  something  attached  to  it  which 
went  along  by  the  bedside,  and  behind 
the  curtain  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Gradually  as  he  stared  at  it,  the 
thing  in  flannel  grew  familiar  to 
Amos,  and  his  eyes  began  to  fill  with 
awe  and  dislike.  It  was  the  pre- 
bendary's gouty  foot — there  was  no 
doubt  of  it.  There  it  was,  on  the 
rush-bottomed  chair,  rather  larger 
than  ordinary  life. 

Amos's  weak  pulse  quickened  dan- 
gerously. He  remembered  all  plainly 
enough  now,  and  how  Sebastian  had 
arranged  to  attend  the  visitation  on 
the  Monday  following  the  day  Amos 


fell  ill.  Amos  felt  sure  that  he  had 
been  laid  up  more  than  one  or  two 
days,  for  he  had  known  by  fits  of 
momentary  consciousness  of  the  pass- 
ing of  more  than  one  or  two  nights. 

He  lay  still  and  stared  at  that  foot 
on  the  chair  till  his  eyes  became  full 
of  foreboding. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Why  should 
it  be  here?— why,  unless  something 
had  happened  so  terrible  as  to  waken 
even  the  prebendary's  sympathy. 

Amos  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
moved  aside  the  curtain.  He  saw  not 
only  the  prebendary  seated  at  his  bed's 
head,  but  a  form  at  the  door  that  he 
knew  to  be  Dowdeswell's. 

Amos  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  suspicious  eyes. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him1?  " 
he  asked,  in  a  shuddering  whisper. 
"  Have  you  sent  him  out  of  the 
country1?  Is  it  all  over1?" 

"My  dear  Gould,  thank  God  you 
are  better ;  don't  excite  yourself,  or 
we  can  tell  you  nothing." 

And  the  prebendary,  as  he  spoke, 
leant  forward,  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  his  foot. 

"  Then,  where  is  he  1 "  asked  Amos, 
still  more  suspicious  and  alarmed. 
"  Not  taken.  You  would  not  give 
him  up  1  Dowdeswell,  where  is  my 
son  ?  Why  are  you  both  here  1 
Helen  !  Helen  !  where  is  Sebastian  1 " 

Dowdeswell,  Amos  saw,  drew  back 
to  the  outside  of  the  doorway,  where 
there  stood  another  figure,  he  recog- 
nised as  his  friend  the  doctor.  He 
heard  him  say  in  answer  to  Dowdes- 
well's whisper — 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  tell  him  now 
— he  will  find  out— tell  him  at  once. 
I  will  wait  down  stairs." 

Dowdeswell  came  in  and,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  took  Amos  by  the 
hand.  The  prebendary  leant  forward, 
with  a  kindly  solicitude  on  his  face 
that  filled  poor  Amos  with  fresh 
despair. 

He  drew  his  hand  from  Dowdeswell, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  it,  to  shut 
out  the  sight  of  their  pity  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  the  worst. 
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"  He  is  given  up,"  he  moaned.  "  It 
is  all  over." 

"My  dear  old  friend,"  said  the 
prebendary,  to  whom  Dowdeswell 
helplessly  signed  to  speak,  "  you 
mistake  us ;  we  are  not  afraid  to  give 
you  our  news  because  it  is  sad,  but 
because  it  is,  we  fear,  almost  too  good 
for  you  to  receive  it  calmly  in  your 
weak  state.  My  dear  Gould,  do  calm 
yourself,  and  I  will  tell  you.  We  have 
all  three  laboured  under  a  grievous 
mistake.  I  have  come  to  offer  my 
heartfelt  apologies,  though  but  just 
recovering  from  one  of  my  most 
severe  attacks." 

Amos  grew  quiet,  almost  awe- 
stricken.  Was  it  possible,  he  began 
to  ask  himself,  that  the  faint  appa- 
rently reasonless  hope  of  which 
throughout  all  these  dark  days,  he 
had  known  brief  gleamings  could  be 
about  to  fill  the  world  with  light 
again  for  him? 

"Cheer  up,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  in  a  loud  voice,  having 
evidently  the  same  impression  which 
many  people  seem  to  have  that  most 
sick  persons  must  be  deaf.  "  Your 
son's  as  good  a  clergyman  as  ever 
lived,  and  you  shall  see  some  day  I 
am  prepared  to  show  I  mean  I  think 
so  too." 

"  We  are  forbidden,  Gould,"  said 
the  prebendary,  "  to  tell  you  all  par- 
ticulars till  you  are  much  stronger ; 
but  you  can  believe,  can  you  not,  when 
I  tell  you  solemnly,  all  is  well  with 
your  son  1 " 

"Believe  ?  believe  1 "  repeated  Amos, 
while  his  eyes  filled  with  light  and 
water.  "  Why,  why,  my  struggle  was 
because  I  could  not  believe  otherwise. 
That  was  my  difficulty,  and  I  nearly 
kilted  myself  with  fighting  against  it." 

"My  dear  friend,"  cried  Dowdeswell, 
"  I  must  relieve  myself  of  my  share 
in  this  miserable  business.  Don't 
stop  me,  Prebendary.  I'll  not  agitate 
him."  And  then,  in  his  own  hasty 
and  graphic  manner,  Dowdeswell  pro- 
ceeded with  his  explanation. 

It  appeared  that  when  Fisk  had 
called  on  him  to  give  his  own  account 


of  the  collision  with  the  yacht,  he  had 
arrived,  somewhat  elevated  by  his  short 
stay  previously  at  the  village  inn. 
Being,  however,  most  profuse  in  his 
praises  of  the  yacht,  Dowdeswell 
thought  him  to  be  a  very  sensible  and 
discerning  person,  quite  worthy  even  of 
the  choice  old  port  he  had  just  opened 
as  Fisk  was  shown  in.  It  took  but 
few  glasses  to  bring  out  Fisk's  most 
racy  sea  anecdotes ;  and  when  he  heard 
the  visit  of  Amos  announced,  he  had 
become  so  familiar  as  to  throw  up  his 
feet  on  a  chair  and  repeat  the  name, 
"  Gould,  Gould,"  insisting  on  Dowdes- 
well hearing  an  incident  that  occurred 
on  his  last  voyage  from  Melbourne. 

"  On  that  occasion,  sir,"  said  Fisk, 
"  we  had  a  clear  case  of  a  sham  parson 
on  board — a  young  fellow  who  called 
himself  Gould— clear  a  case  as  could 
be — ought  to  have  pulled  him  up,  you 
know  :  but  there  was  a  lady  in  the 
case,  as  I  understood,  and  in  love  and 

war You  know, — eh?  sir.  Well, 

this  reverend  Samson — no,  Sebastian 
was  his  name  ; — this  Sebastian  Gould 
played  his  part  so  sanctimoniously 
everybody  was  taken  in  by  him.  But 
there  happened  to  be  a  fellow  on  board 
that  knew  the  real  clergyman  this 
Gould  was  personating.  The  real  par- 
son had  a  fag  of  a  cousin  of  the  same 
name — a  scripture  reader.  The  parson 
dies — this  fellow  has  all  his  papers 
and  belongings — and  to  get  to  England 
on  this  love  affair  dubbs  himself  the 
Reverend  Sebastian  Gould.  I  can 
assure  you  of  the  truth  of  this — I  was 
told  by  the  man  that  knew  them  "both, 
and  declared  to  me  this  wasn't  the 
clergyman.  But,  bless  you,  I  could 
see  for  myself.  Why,  when  it  came  to 
the  push  he  shirked  everything  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  do — let  a  poor  old  chap 
die  on  board  without  the  sacrament  I 
Of  course,  he  daren't  go  too  far,  as  he 
saw  Crawley — the  man  who  knew  him 
— had  his  eye  on  him.  But  you  know, 
I  ought  to  have  pulled  him  up." 

Dowdeswell  had  seen  that  Fisk  was 
in  no  state  to  answer  questions ;  so  he 
had  asked  none,  more  especially  as  he 
knew  Amos  was  in  the  adjoining  room, 
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and  the  captain's  voice  was  not  very 
subdued.  He  had  got  rid  of  Fisk  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  got  through 
his  interview  with  Amos  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  excitement.  This  had  in- 
creased upon  him  till  he  reached 
Petherton,  where  he  disturbed  the 
prebendary  in  his  after-dinner  nap. 
How  he  had  alarmed  him  on  that 
visit  the  prebendary's  letter  to  Amos 
the  next  day  has  already  shown. 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  "  were  the  first 
words  of  Amos,  when  Dowdeswell  had 
ceased. 

"He  is  here — down  stairs,"  replied 
the  prebendary,  wiping  away  some 
bright  drops  from  his  ruby  cheek. 
"He  has  been  forbidden  to  see  you 
ever  since  your  illness." 

"  Let  him  come  to  me  now,"  pleaded 
Amos. 

Sebastian  was  not  so  far  off  but 
he  heard  the  words,  and  came ;  and 
then  Dowdeswell  hurried  off  the  pre- 
bendary, heedless  of  his  swathed  limb, 
and  closed  the  door. 

Apart  from  the  look  of  anxiety  as 
to  his  father's  state — this  being  the 
first  time  he  had  been  allowed  to  see 
him — there  was  on  Sebastian's  face 
much  the  same  expression  of  serio- 
comic pity  as  it  wore  when  he  was 
carried  up  after  the  mock  flogging, 
sobbing  to  himself,  "  Poor  little  papa !  " 
But  the  gaze  that  Amos  fixed  on 
him  startled  him  so  that  he  felt  it 
best  to  say  at  once — 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  guessed 
sooner  of  all  this  foolish  business ! 
But  I  understood  nothing  till  you 
gave  me  the  prebendary's  letter.  Then 
1  went  to  him  as  soon  as  I  could  leave 
you  and  demanded  what  charge  he  had 
against  me,  and  soon  startled  him 
into  telling  me  his  informant  was 
Dowdeswell,  who  had  been  told  some 
-absurd  story  about  me  by  the  captain 
I  came  over  with.  But,  as  Dowdeswell 
says,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
say  what  he  did  in  Dowdeswell' s  house 
if  he  had  not  been  '  half  seas  over ' 
when  he  called  about  the  yacht." 

"  Yes,  it  began   then,"    murmured 
Amos ;  "it  began  that  day.     I  heard 
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it  before  I  had  the  letter.  But  the 
prebendary — what  did  he  say  when 
you  told  him  ? " 

A  smile  that  was  not  entirely  free 
from  a  touch  of  malicious  enjoyment 
passed  over  Sebastian's  face  before  he 
could  answer. 

"  You  never  saw  anything  like  his 
alarm  when  I  had  explained  all — not 
very  patiently,  I  fear— and  showed 
him,  besides,  my  letters  of  orders. 
He  implored  my  forgiveness.  I  could 
hardly  quiet  him.  He  shed  tears  of 
relief  and  thankfulness  when,  at  his 
entreaties,  I  put  his  letter  into  the 
fire.  He  ivould  return  with  me  and 
see  Dowdeswell,  and  explain  all  him- 
self, which  he  did  quite  emotionally, 
exalting  me  into  a  saint  and  martyr. 
Dowdeswell  —  true  to  himself,  of 
course — offered  me  on  the  spot  what 
he  calls  'compensation,'  and  sent  off 
such  a  letter  to  the  poor  captain  as  he 
will  not  forget  very  soon.  He  has 
already  sent  Dowdeswell  and  myself 
letters  of  abject  apology." 

Sebastian  was  much  grieved  when, 
in  spite  of  his  light  way  of  treating 
all  the  foolish  injustice  that  had  been 
done  him,  his  father's  face  still  wore  a 
look  of  solemnity  approaching  to  awe. 

"  It  must  have  been  truly  frightful 
to  bear  while  it  all  seemed  real,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  you  will  soon  laugh  with 
the  rest  of  us  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
mistake." 

Amos  shook  his  head. 

"Mistake,"  he  whispered.  "Yes 
it  has  been  a  mistake  to  all  but  me ; 
but  to  me  it  has  been  God's  warning 
real  enough — too  real ;  His  warning 
of  what  I  should  be  if  His  power  was 
limited  as  I  have  felt  it,  whatever  I 
may  have  preached.  My  boy — will 
he  restore  me  1  Shall  I  ever  be 
well  and  at  my  work  again — to  teach 
what  I  have  learnt — His  infinite 
mercy  ? " 

Sebastian  could  scarcely  bear  the 
gaze  of  the  grave  eyes,  bathed  in  tears 
and  lit  with  a  child's  humility  and 
faith.  Before  he  could  find  words  to 
comfort  and  assure  him,  Mrs.  Gould 
entered  the  room.  She  approached 
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hesitatingly,  and  with  a  deep  anxiety 
on  her  face. 

The  new  spring  of  hope  that  had  arisen 
in  little  Amos  seemed  to  have  revived 
his  love  for  her  and  for  the  whole  world. 
There  was  a  truer  ring  of  tenderness 
than  she  had  ever  heard  before  in  his 
voice  as  he  said,  holding  her  hand  to 
his  lips — 

"  My  good — good  Helen  !  " 

Mrs.  Gould's  excellent  nursing  soon 
enabled  Amos  to  be  down  stairs  and 
ready  to  receive  some  of  the  many 
friends  of  whdse  hearty  liking  he 
would  have  remained  in  ignorance  but 
for  his  illness.  His  influence  had  been 
almost  unperceived  till  he  was  missed, 
and  then  all  who  knew  him  felt  what 
a  strength  the  sight  of  the  unflagging, 
unpretentious  worker  had  been  to 
them. 

Dowdeswell  called  the  first  day  he 
heard  of  Amos  being  out  of  his  room. 
He  found  him  alone.  After  his  first 
hearty  greeting  Amos  could  see  by  the 
scowl  resting  obstinately  on  his  face 
that  there  was  something  of  which  he 
was  impatient  yet  reluctant  to  speak. 

Amos,  who  had  not  yet  had  courage 
to  speak  to  Sebastian  about  his  new 
intimacy  with  Dora,  thought  he  could 
guess  what  was  in  Dowdes well's  mind. 
He  felt  sure  he  was  right  in  so  think- 
ing, when  Dowdeswell,  after  a  heavy 
sigh,  said — 

"  Gould,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Amos. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
Sebastian." 

"  What  about  him  1 "  asked  Amos, 
fully  prepared  for  fresh  anxiety  and 
difficulty. 

"Well,  about  him  and  Dora.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  she  has  been 
very  ill  all  this  week  ] " 

"  No,"  replied  Amos ;  "  what  has 
been  the  matter  1 " 

"  Oh,  it's  this  unlucky  affair  of 
course,"  said  Dowdeswell.  "  You 
never  saw  anything  like  the  way  she's 
taken  it ;  it's  upset  her  almost  as 
much  as  it  has  you,  though  she  heard 


nothing  about  it  till  the  whole  truth 

came  out.     That  old  id ,  I  mean 

your  excellent  friend  the  prebendary, 
a  most  thoughtful,  considerate  man, 
but  sometimes  not  particularly  cautious 
— too  much  carried  away  •  by  his  feel- 
ings, you  know — when  he  came  to  my 
house  about  this  affair,  must  needs  go 
and  blurt  it  all  out  before  Dora,  who 
no  sooner  understood  what  had  hap- 
pened than  she  seemed  turned  to  stone. 
She  wouldn't  speak  a  word  to  me  all 
day,  and  hardly  has  since.  You  know 
she's  a  strange  girl,  and  since  the  break 
with  Rudall  and  her  illness  has  had 
weak  nerves  and  shown  fits  of  temper, 
I  may  say  passion,  I  never  saw  in  her 
before.  I  have  been  alarmed,  my  dear 
Gould,  quite  alarmed  about  her,  and 
compelled  to  act  in  a  manner  that 
surprises  myself." 

"  Be  gentle  with  her,  Dowdeswell," 
said  Amos,  "remember  she  has  no 
mother." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  all  this 
most  trying  week.  Well,  last  night 
I  couldn't  rest,  thinking  of  her  up  stairs 
in  that  state,  and  as  you  say  no  mother 
to  go  to,  so  I  went  up  stairs  to  try  and 
get  her  to  speak  to  me.  She  was  partly 
undressed,  as  though  she  had  meant 
to  go  to  bed,  but  had  felt  too  miser- 
able, and  begun  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  passage  between  her  two  rooms. 
You  remember,  I  dare  say,  there's  a 
picture  there  of  that  martyred  fellow 
— named  after  your  son — or  your  son 
after  him  I  should  say — stuck  all  over 
with  arrows,  you  know — hideous  thing; 
I  only  meant  it  to  fill  up  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  but  Dora  would  have 
it  in  her  little  gallery  of  scripture 
pictures.  Well,  I'm  quite  sure  she 
knew  I  had  come  up,  but  she  chose  to 
pretend  she  didn't,  and  to  stand  before 
the  picture  and  talk  at  me.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  up  under  her  chin  and  the 
tears  pouring  down  her  face,  and  she 
sobbed  out — 

"  'Ah !  my  poor  soul !  how  much 
longer  is  it  to  go  on?  Ever  since  I 
can  remember  I  have  had  to  see  it.' 

"  I  said,  '  Come,  Dora,  get  into  bed, 
or  put  something  more  round  you  ;  it's 
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a  cold  night.'  But  her  passion  was 
up  then,  and  she  determined  to  say 
out  at  me  what  she  dared  not  say  to 
me.  So  she  cried  out — 

"  'The  last  was  the  cruellest  one — 
compensation !  0  Sebastian,  my  poor 
Sebastian,  it  hurts  me  more  than  you. 
Oh  !  it  was  cruel !  it  was  most  cruel — 
compensation  ! '  " 

"  Now,"  continued  Dowdeswell,  "  it 
was  hard  to  have  one's  word  thrown 
at  one  like  that,  because  of  course  in 
a  mistake  like  that  compensation  is 
naturally  a  man's  first  thought." 

Amos  was  still  weak,  and  he  thought 
all  this  was  so  much  drifting  towards 
one  end — the  complete  separation  of 
Sebastian  and  Dora. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  wearily,  "  I  don't 
know  what's  to  be  done.  I  can't  send 
the  boy  out  of  the  country  again." 

"  Nobody  asked  you,"  said  Dowdes- 
well, sulkily,  and  sighing  heavily. 
"And  even  if  you  did,  it  wouldn't  re- 
move my  difficulty,  but  only  double  it. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you — but  of  course 
you  are  naturally  impatient  just  now 
— I  was  going  to  say,  I  begged  Dora 
at  all  events  to  talk  to  me,  and  not  at 
me,  so  I  wrapped  her  up  and  made  her 
sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  tell  me  all. 
You  can  guess  what  that  means.  She 
told  me  she  had  cared  for  Sebastian 
all  her  life,  though  when  he  was  sent 
away  she  had  supposed  he  had  forgot- 
ten her.  She  had  no  hope  about  him, 
and  her  deep  pity  and  true  liking  for 
Rudall  made  her  resolve  to  devote  her 
life  to  him.  But  Sebastian  no  sooner 
returns  than  she  finds  she  cared  for 
him  more  than  she  knew.  And  it 
seems  that  the  mischief  is  all  done — 
they  have  as  she  calls  it — 'since 


understood  each  other.'  Well,  of 
course  I  know  that  Dora's  having 
any  interest  in  it  will  settle  the 
Stillinghurst  matter.  It's  a  fine 
living,  and  Sebastian  is  a  fine  fellow; 
and — to  make  a  long  story  short — if 
you  -are  willing  to  consent  to  their 
marriage,  I  am.  I  can  say  no  more." 

Amos  held  out  his  thin  hand. 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  say  I  think 
any  woman  on  earth  too  good  for 
Sebastian,"  he  said.  "I  only  think 
one  good  enough,  and  that  is  Dora." 

"  She's  a  good,  dear  girl,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  squeezed  Amos  Gould's  hand ; 
"but,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "Se- 
bastian mustn't  mind  being  talked 
at  when  she's  in  a  passion — it's  her 
way.  Though  I  will  say  she  never 
is  in  a  passion,  except  in  a  good 
cause.  I  have  felt  it  a  good  deal, 
because  it's  so  unlike  her  mother, 
whose  temper  was  simply  angelic. 
You  remember  her  mother,  I  be- 
lieve ? " 

"Remember  her?"  Whose  form 
but  Lillian's  did  little  Amos  see  in 
that  place  where  she  had  sat  at  the 
turning  point  of  their  love's  history. 

When  Dowdeswell  had  gone,  whose 
face  but  hers  seemed  to  look  forth 
from  the  curtain  of  curls,  filling  the- 
room  with  angelic  light  1  Whose  voice 
but  hers  seemed  thanking  him  for  her 
child's  sake  for  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made,  and  saying — 

"Yet,  was  it  sacrifice?  Was  it 
not  casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters 
to  find  it  after  many  days  in  our 
children's  hands  ?  " 


THE    END. 
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NOVELISTS  AND  NOVEL  WRITING  IN  ITALY. 


NOVEL  writing  may  be  said  to  be  still 
in  its  infancy  in  Italy.  Novels  there 
are,  it  is  true,  generally  of  bad  or  in- 
different quality,  but  novelists,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  few 
or  none.  Now  and  then,  a  writer,  dis- 
tinguished in  some  other  path,  a  poet, 
say,  a  politician,  or  a  scientist,  will 
sit  down  and  write  a  tale  as  a  means 
of  popularising  some  favourite  theory  ; 
but  he  does  not  cultivate  fiction  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  On  the  surface  of 
things,  the  chief  reason  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  reading  public  of  Italy  is 
too  small  to  create  a  real  demand  for 
light  literature.  For  among  the  upper 
classes,  those  who  read  for  amusement 
fly  to  French  and  English  novels, 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  There  is  no  intelligent  read- 
ing public  as  in  England  or  America, 
ready  to  devour  every  new  work, 
whether  of  history,  fiction,  or  social 
economy,  with  no  special  object  in 
view  beyond  the  mere  delight  of  per- 
using new  books. 

Studious  men  of  learning  abound 
here,  but  these  are  generally  students 
rather  than  men  of  the  world  •  they 
keep  to  their  own  special  grooves  in 
science  or  literature,  and  when  in 
search  of  relaxation,  seldom  seek  it  in 
books,  for  these  are  their  daily  bread. 

But  when  one  notices  how  many  bad 
translations  of  sensational  French 
novels  are  everywhere  on  sale,  in  the 
cheapest  of  cheap  editions,  one  per- 
ceives that  there  is  some  demand  for 
literary  food  of  a  coarse  sort.  Poetry 
also  has  a  fair  sale.  Indeed,  when- 
ever among  the  lower  classes  you 
happen  to  meet  with  men  or  women 
who  read  at  all,  you  will  generally 
find  that  it  is  poetry  that  they  love. 
They  will  eagerly  con  Dante's  Inferno, 
the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  or  any  stray 
volume  of  modern  verse  that  falls  in 


their  way,  while  their  pure  instinct 
keeps  them  aloof  from  the  vicious  class 
of  translated  trash  that  is  hawked 
about  the  country.  New  comers  in 
Italy  are  often  startled  by  hearing 
quotations  from  Dante  from  the  lips 
of  servants  and  peasant  folk. 

And  when  you  come  to  inquire  how 
it  is  that  so  few  good  writers  try  to 
supply  wholesome  fiction  of  home 
manufacture,  you  find  that  there  ex- 
ists a  stronger  reason  for  its  absence 
than  mere  scarcity  of  readers.  That 
reason  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  language,  and,  above  all, 
the  difference  between  the  spoken  and 
the  written  tongue.  Until  the  latter 
be  freed  from  the  thousand  Delia 
Cruscan  and  other  pedantic  trammels 
impeding  its  progress,  no  real  school 
of  national  fiction  can  be  formed. 
How,  for  instance,  can  tales  of  every- 
day life  be  composed  in  a  language 
owning  no  universally  recognised 
terms  for  every- day  objects  ?  Putting 
dialects  out  of  the  question,  it  would 
be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  lists  of  the 
different  names  used  by  educated  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  Italy  for 
articles  of  common  use.  To  give  one 
or  two  examples  :  in  Tuscany  a  wash- 
ing-basin is  known  as  a  catinella,  while 
in  Lombardy  it  is  bacino,  and  in  Naples 
bacile.  A  thimble  is  here  called  an 
anello,  while  ditale  is  the  term  em- 
ployed in  North  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
Any  traveller  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  preserve  washing  bills,  received 
in  the  various  cities  of  Italy  will 
soon  find  himself  possessed  of  a  perfect 
dictionary  of  synonyms.  Directly  a 
writer  ventures  into  the  domain  of 
domestic  life,  he  is  hampered  by  the 
reflection  that,  within  fifty  miles  of 
his  native  town,  many  of  the  terms  he 
uses  will  be  almost  unintelligible,  or — 
and  worse  still — misunderstood.  Eor 
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however  carefully  he  may  have  kept 
to  dictionary  words,  he  knows  that 
these  have  not  everywhere  an  identical 
meaning.  He  has  a  well-founded  fear 
that  the  purists  will  accuse  him  of 
writing  bad  Italian,  and  he  cannot 
prove  his  case  by  precedent,  for  the 
classic  stylists  did  not  condescend  to 
the  trivial  details  with  which  he  has 
occupied  his  pen.  So,  if  he  shrinks 
from  running  the  gauntlet  in  this 
fashion,  the  young  writer  takes  refuge 
in  the  realms  of  poetry,  and  limiting 
himself  to  the  prescribed  vocabulary 
of  verse,  carefully  eschews  descrip- 
tions of  domestic  things  too  lowly  for 
poetic  diction.  Thanks  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  their  language,  Italians 
have  a  natural  gift  for  verse-making, 
and  find  that  noble  thoughts  and 
pretty  fancies  flow  more  readily  in 
poetry  than  prose. 

The  growing  interest  in  German  and 
English  literature  is  dealing  heavy 
blows  at  the  purists'  creed  of  vague 
generalities,  and  greatly  helping  to 
vivify  the  literary  language.  Guerrieri 
Gonzaga,  Carducci,  and  Maffei  have 
all  done  good  work  in  this  respect,  and 
given  to  the  Italian  public  vigorous  ren- 
derings of  Goethe's,  Heine's,  and  Schil- 
ler's masterpieces.  But  a  chapter 
might  be  written  on  the  "  delicate 
distresses  "  of  minor  translators.  For 
instance,  Signer  Rotondi,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  version  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  begs  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers  for  venturing  on  a  poetical 
rendering  of  domestic  scenes  of  "  so 
homely  a  character,"  and  hopes  that 
his  anxiety  to  be  faithful  to  the 
original  will  gain  him  forgiveness 
for  sometimes  descending  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  poetic  style.  Yet  the 
effort  to  cling  to  this  dignity  shackles 
the  translator  at  every  step ;  he  sel- 
dom has  the  courage  to  use  common 
terms  for  common  things,  and  has 
perpetual  recourse  to  periphrasis,  in 
order  to  avoid  simplicity.  He  renders 
"  a  sunny  farm  "  (of  Grandpre)  by  the 
antiquated  and  classical  colti  aprici, 
and  the  local  colouring  and  special 
charm  of  the  whole  poem  alike  dis- 


appear    beneath    a    load    of    stilted, 
Latinised  words. 

Foreign  students  of  Italian  litera- 
ture are  apt  to  feel  exasperated  when, 
in  answer  to  their  inquiries  for  Italian 
novels,  they  are  offered  that  time- 
worn  chef  d'  ceuvre,  Manzoni's  Promessi 
/Sposi,  which  was  probably  one  of  their 
first  Italian  text-books,  and  to  wonder 
why  the  author  was  content  with  that 
one  success  in  the  field  of  romance, 
why  he  never  followed  it  up  by  other 
tales.  Yet  that  wonderful  novel  called 
such  a  hornet's  nest  about  Manzoni's 
Lombard  ears,  that,  after  long  contest 
with  his  critics,  he  thought  it  necea- 
sary  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  with 
numerous  verbal  alterations.  The 
purists  had  fallen  foul  of  him  for 
putting  Lombard  words  and  turns  of 
speech  in  the  mouths  of  his  Lombard 
dramatis  persona; ;  and  then  when  he 
made  his  Como  peasants  express  them- 
selves in  Tuscan,  the  same  critics 
accused  him  of  pedantry.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  ever  after,  Manzoni 
devoted  much  of  the  energy  that  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  the 
composition  of  other  masterpieces,  to 
an  interminable  correspondence  on  the 
niceties  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and 
fruitless  endeavours  to  define  where 
dialect  ended  and  la  lingua  began. 

In  those  days,  a  Neapolitan,  Marquis 
Basilio  Puoti,  one  of  Manzoni's 
fiercest  opponents,  was  a  chief  among 
the  purists,  and  had  founded  a  school 
of  pure  literature,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  the  studious  youth  of 
Naples,  and  was  a  pendant  to  the 
school  of  Padre  Cesari  in  Lombardy. 
Its  fundamental  rule  was  that  students 
should  confine  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  the  Trecentisti, 
and  adopt  these  writers'  phraseology 
in  their  own  compositions;  he  who  used 
most  "phrases"  being  considered  the 
best  writer.  The  true  art  of  Italian 
composition  was  supposed  to  consist  in 
strict  avoidance  of  all  modes  of  ex- 
pression used  in  every-day  life,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  all  every-day 
events  were  banished  themes. 

The  severest  blame  that  the  marquis 
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could  find  for  a  promising  pupil,  who 
had  betrayed  his  master's  expectations 
by  writing  a  modern  tale  in  a  natural, 
unaffected  style,  was  to  exclaim  with 
bitterness  that  the  hero  appeared  to 
be  drawn  from  life.  "  He  might  be 
any  young  man  about  Naples  !  I  seem 
to  see  him,  to  hear  his  voice  !  "  And 
he  repeated  :  "I  seem  to  see  him,"  in 
a  tone  of  the  strongest  indignation. 

The  young  student,  now-a-days  a 
famous  man,  and  remarkable  for  the 
directness -and  limpidity  of  his  style, 
took  a  witty  revenge  for  the  failure  of 
his  first  tale,  by  reading  another  the 
following  week,  which  was  a  perfect 
mosaic  of  fourteenth  century  phrase- 
ology, and  obtained  the  full  approba- 
tion of  his  pedantic  instructor. 

The  works  of  Domenico  Guerrazzi 
afford  us  another  exemplification  of 
the  difiiculties  of  la  lingua.  His 
powerful  novels  ISAssedio  di  Firenze, 
<fec. — which,  being  vehicles  for  the 
outpouring  of  patriotic  aspirations, 
were  so  widely  popular  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago — are  very  difficult 
reading,  without  the  help  of  a  glos- 
sary, to  all  Italians  save  Tuscans ; 
for  Guerrazzi's  pages  are  crammed 
with  little-used  idioms,  and  he  is 
akin  to  our  own  Browning  in  his  de- 
light in  quaint  concision  and  jagged 
contortion  of  phrase.  So,  now  that 
Italy  is  free,  Guerrazzi  has  but  few 
readers.  Groaning  under  no  yoke 
save  that  of  over-taxation,  Italians 
of  the  present  day  decline  to  crack 
the  patriot -novelist's  hard  nuts,  and 
cannot  share  in  the  last  generation's 
enthusiasm  for  him. 

Of  living  writers  of  light  literature, 
Edmondo  di  Amicis  is  one  of  the  few 
who  successfully  combine  ease  of  style 
with  elegance  of  diction.  He,  how- 
ever,; is  not  a  novelist,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  volume  of  tales 
and  a  few  short  sketches,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  descriptive  writing, 
and  produced  many  sparkling  and 
popular  books  of  travel,  which  are 
beginning  to  be  known  beyond  the 
Alps. 

Among  men  distinguished  in  other 


careers  who  now  and  then  dash  off 
a  work  of  fiction  is  Paolo  Mantegazza, 
the  well-known  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  physiology  and  member  of 
the  Italian  Senate.  His  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  keenest  intellects  of  the 
day,  if  also  somewhat  too  versatile. 
As  one  of  his  contemporaries  has 
neatly  expressed  it :  .Mantegazza  is 
a  literary  man  of  science  and  a 
scientific  man  of  letters.  A  very 
brilliant  lecturer,  he  has  done  much 
to  popularise  science  with  general 
audiences ;  indeed  he  makes  it  almost 
too  popular,  by  assuming  too  great 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  elaborately  explaining  many 
things  that  should  be  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  A  sterling  patriot, 
who  in  his  boyhood  played  an  active 
part  in  the  glorious  Five  Days  of 
Milan,  he  has  since  used  his  precious 
faculty  of  combativeness  in  warfare 
against  preventible  disease,  by  means 
of  yearly  almanacs  or  handbooks  on 
various  branches  of  hygiene.  In  this 
he  has  done  good  work,  none  the  less 
perhaps  because  he  preaches  the  mens 
sana  iji  corpore  sano  doctrine  in  the 
plainest  of  plain  language,  and  with 
a  seasoning  of  coarse  pleasantry  which 
makes  his  wholesome  truths  of  easier 
relish  to  palates  accustomed  to  plenty 
of  garlic  with  their  food.  An  apostle 
of  soap  and  water,  if  all  who  read 
Mantegazza's  almanacs  would  follow 
out  his  precepts,  the  "Great  Un- 
washed "  of  Italy  ^would  speedily 
diminish  in  number.  An  eclectic  phi- 
losopher and  ardent  lover  of  nature, 
besides  works  bearing  on  his  special 
studies,  he  occasionally  produces  a 
volume  of  travels  or  a  romance,  and, 
untroubled  by  linguistic  subtleties, 
writes  in  a  witty  and  dashing  style 
that  disarms  the  criticisms  of  purists. 
His  South  American  travels  achieved 
great  popularity,  but  it  is  chiefly  with 
his  tales  that  we  have  to  do  at  present. 
The  first  of  these,  entitled  A  Day  at 
Madeira,  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  is 
a  touching  love-story,  illustrative  of 
the  sinfulness  of  marriage  for  persons 
with  any  taint  of  consumption  in  their 
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blood.  The  heroine,  an  English  girl, 
the  child  of  consumptive  parents  and 
last  survivor  of  a  family  of  twelve, 
has  promised  her  father  upon  his 
death-bed  that  she  will  never  trans- 
mit the  hereditary  disease  to  another 
generation.  Chastened  by  her  mourn- 
ful childhood  in  a  home  from  which, 
one  by  one,  all  her  playmates  have 
disappeared,  and  by  a  girlhood  passed 
in  wandering  with  her  invalid  father 
from  one  health  resort  to  another, 
Emma  is  over  twenty  before  she  has 
any  temptation  to  break  her  vow. 
Then,  however,  she  meets  her  fate  in 
ihe  shape  of  a  cei'tain  "William  (the 
Professor  has  wisely  shrunk  from  in- 
venting English  surnames),  described 
as  an  Adonis,  rich  in  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  who,  in  virtue  of  an  Italian 
mother,  owns  a  temperament  "  uniting 
the  volcanoes  of  Italy  with  the  fogs  of 
England."  And  when,  after  a  few 
months  of  friendly  intercourse,  poor 
Emma  realises  the  nature  of  her  feel- 
ings towards  the  fascinating  hero,  and 
he  has  confessed  his  love  for  her,  she 
first  drives  him  to  desperation  by  her 
sudden  coldness,  and  then  disappears 
from  London  with  the  old  aunt  who 
has  brought  her  up.  William  dis- 
covers her  retreat  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  forces  an  explanation  from 
her,  and  induces  her  to  return  to 
England  and  consult  the  best  London 
physicians  before  finally  dismissing 
him  and  condemning  herself  to  a  life 
of  loneliness. 

This  episode  gives  the  author  scope 
for  a  pungent  satire,  bordering  on 
caricature,  upon  the  opposing  systems 
of  treating  lung-disease.  The  result 
of  all  the  consultations  is  that  Emma 
goes  to  pass  two  years  in  Madeira. 
Her  oldest  friend,  the  medical  adviser 
and  confidant  of  her  deceased  father, 
tells  her  that  if  that  probation  should 
build  up  her  constitution  sufficiently 
to  resist  a  couple  of  English  winters, 
she  might  then  become  a  wife  and 
mother  without  infringing  the  spirit 
of  her  vow. 

Accordingly  the  lovers  are  parted, 
but  William  cannot  resign  himself  to 


four  "years  of  total  separation,  and  after 
a  few  months  makes  a  voyage  to  the 
island  in  order  to  spend  a  few  hours 
at  his  beloved  one's  feet.  The  end  of 
the  tale  is  sad  enough.  Emma  suc- 
cumbs to  the  first  trial  year  in  Eng- 
land, and  dies  pining  for  her  absent 
lover,  comforted  only  by  the  reflection 
that  her  promise  to  her  father  is  still 
unbroken. 

Such  is  the  briefest  sketch  of  the 
plot  of  this  novel,  which  contains 
many  glowing  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  and  some  tender  passages 
tenderly  touched  in,  but  has  the,  in 
our^  eyes,  capital  defect  of  being 
almost  entirely  told  in  letters.  Then 
too  the  circumstance  of  having  had  an 
Italian  mother  would  hardly  justify 
any  Englishman  in  writing  such 
extremely  "  high  -  falutin  "  epistles. 
Evidently  the  fogs  had  not  much  in- 
fluence over  the  volcanoes.  If  Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza  had  ever  read 
Henrietta  Temple,  he  would  perhaps 
have  hesitated  before  relating  his  love- 
tale  by  means  of  love-letters.  With  all 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  Richard- 
son, and  not  forgetting  George  Sand's 
incomparablejJfargm's  de  Villemer,  and 
other  five  or  six  of  her  best  works,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  episto- 
lary form  of  romance  has  had  its  day. 
Now  and  then,  of  course,  it  may  be 
effectively  employed — witness  Gustave 
Droz '  s  miniature  masterpiece,  Un  Paquet 
de  Lettres ;  but  where  love  is  the  sole 
subject-matter,  it  should,  we  think,  be 
used  with  exceeding  parsimony.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  other  form  of  composition 
is  the  boundary  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous  so  easily 
overstepped.  Why,  would  even  the 
lovers  of  Verona  be  as  near  to  our 
hearts  as  they  are  had  Shakespeare 
only  given  us  their  clandestine  corre- 
spondence, concluding  with  a  letter 
from  the  Friar  in  explanation  of  the 
final  catastrophe  ? 

Nevertheless  A  Day  at  Madeira  is 
so  pathetic  a  story,  and  so  full  of  ex- 
quisite descriptions,  that  had  Mante- 
gazza taken  the  trouble  to  cast  it  in 
more  artistic  shape,  its  popularity 
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would  long  ere  this  have  passed  thb 
Italian  frontier,  and  rivalled  that  of 
Heyse's  Ein  Made/ten1  s  Tagebuch.  This 
too  in  spite  of  its  being  a  novel  with 
a  purpose,  which  purpose  is,  as  usual, 
insisted  upon  somewhat  too  strongly. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  physical  doctrine ;  but  surely, 
even  without  a  consumptive  tendency, 
her  debility  of  constitution,  added  to 
the  heart-weariness  of  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  her  lover,  would  have 
been  quite  enough  to  kill  the  luckless 
heroine.  Do  not  all  physicians  tell 
us  that  mental  suffering  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  decline  ?  Broken- 
heartedness  does  not  always  attack 
what  Mantegazza  is  pleased  to  call  our 
"  sponge."  It  is  the  weakest  organ 
that  gives  way. 

Also,  the  Professor  would  have  done 
better  to  give  his  characters  a  different 
nationality.  If  it  is  always  difficult  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  Anglo-Saxon 
readers  for  a  hero  who  frequently 
bursts  into  tears,  it  becomes  impos- 
sible when  that  hero  is  supposed  to  be 
an  Englishman.  Indeed,  to  enjoy  any 
Italian  novel  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  dismiss  all  insular  prejudice 
against  tears,  and  be  prepared  for 
heroes  who  weep  as  unrestrainedly  as 
the  most  hysteric  of  females. 

II  Dio  Ignoto  (The  Unknown  God), 
Mantegazza' s  last  novel,  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  It  is  a  work  upon 
a  larger  scale  and  of  more  ambitious 
aim  than  the  love-story  we  have  just 
noticed,  and  has  had  an  enormous 
success.  Only  published  last  year,  its 
fourth  edition  is  already  exhausted. 
The  greatest  problems  of  the  day- 
materialism,  rationalism,  deism,  im- 
mortality, &c. — are  all  brilliantly  dis- 
cussed in  its  pages,  and  all  with  the 
usual  unsatisfactory  result.  It  is  a 
book  with  two  heroes,  bosom  friends 
of  contrasting  characters  :  Giovanni,  a 
quiet,  stay-at-home  youth,  and  Attilio, 
who  is  full  of  restless  energy.  Both 
desire  to  attain  to  the  "  unknown 
god,"  the  ideal ;  but  while  one  deter- 
mines to  seek  it  in  his  daily  life  and 
goes  to  study  medicine  at  Milan,  the 


other  dashes  off  to  South  America, 
which  to  his  untravelled  mind  appears 
"  a  virgin  soil,  unspoiled  by  gods  and 
men." 

The  tale  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
usual  machinery  of  letters  and  extracts 
from  the  friends'  diaries.  Attilio  goes 
through  a  series  of  wonderful  South 
American  adventures,  and  rivals  the 
exploits  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  most 
noted  heroes.  But  after  many  ro- 
mantic vicissitudes  he  settles  down  as 
the  tame  husband  of  a  clever  English 
girl  of  artistic  tastes,  who  teaches  him 
to  seek  his  unknown  god  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful. 

Meanwhile  home-staying  Giovanni 
has  been  slowly  working  his  way  in 
his  profession  at  Milan.  He  writes  a 
prize  essay  on  the  Intestinal  Glands, 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  a  heart- 
less coquette,  and  then,  on  discovering 
her  real  nature,  turns  misanthrope 
for  a  season,  devotes  himself  to  micro- 
scopic researches,  and  refines  his  sen- 
sations by  means  of  asceticism,  until 
he  can  find  his  ideal  "  in  the  scent  of  a 
flower,  the  song  of  a  bird."  But  in 
spite  of  his  disgust  for  womankind  he 
soon  meets  a  fresh  ideal  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  girl,  as  simple  and  pure- 
minded  as  his  former  love  was  the 
reverse.  This  second  heart  episode  is 
greatly  assisted  by  a  scientific  sym- 
pathy in  the  study  of  the  microscope ; 
but  Giovanni  drifts  from  friendship 
into  love  only  when  the  object  of  his 
passion  is  forced  to  marry  a  worn-out 
rake  in  order  to  save  her  father  from 
bankruptcy. 

And  here,  notwithstanding  Professor 
Mantegazza' s  power  of  psychological 
analysis,  we  cannot  consider  him  suc- 
cessful in  his  delineation  of  a  woman 
supposed  to  have  all  the  virtues,  none 
of  the  failings,  of  her  sex.  Fast  co- 
quettes  he  paints  admirably,  and  he 
gives  us  a  very  attractive  sketch  of 
an  impulsive  Lima  maiden,  but  his 
high-souled  Maria  conducts  herself 
very  much  like  the  married  heroines 
we  meet  with  in  the  worst  class  of 
French  novels.  There  is  a  scene  at  a 
ball  which  trenches  upon  very  delicate 
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ground,  and  we  confess  that — possibly 
for  lack  of  microscopic  science — we 
fail  to  discern  the  narrow  line  dividing 
virtue  from  vice.  Certainly  we  have 
very  little  sympathy  left  for  the 
heroine  by  the  time  that  her  husband's 
convenient  death  leaves  her  free  to 
reward  Giovanni  for  his  long  fidelity. 
Perhaps  it  is  Mantegazza's  theory  that 
extremes  meet,  and  that  a  good  woman 
may  behave  in  all  purity  precisely  like 
a  bad  one  in  all  calculation.  The 
story  ends  with  the  reunion  of  the 
two  friends,  no  longer  alone,  but  with 
their  respective  wives.  Their  ten 
years'  quest  for  the  Dio  Ignoto  is  at 
an  end,  and  in  fact  each  has  found  his 
ideal  in  the  quiet  haven  of  domestic 
happiness. 

From  the  artistic  point  of  view  Man- 
tegazza's novels  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  he  could  forget,  while  writing 
them,  that  he  was  a  physician  and  a 
physiologist.  In  the  Day  at  Madeira 
the  nature  of  the  plot  allowed,  even 
demanded,  a  certain  amount  of  patho- 
logical detail ;  but  the  Dio  Ignoto  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  remarks  and 
expressions  more  suitable  to  a  medical 
journal  than  to  the  pages  of  a  romance. 
Nerves  and  muscles  are  brought  into 
unpleasant  prominence  in  portraitures 
of  mental  emotions ;  we  are  too  seldom 
allowed  to  forget  the  fleshly  covering 
of  the  soul.  Even  when  he  has  led 
us  to  the  mountains  and  is  treating  us 
to  a  very  eloquent  and  poetic  disserta- 
tion on  the  characteristics  of  trees,  the 
author's  metaphors  still  smack  of  the 
hospital,  and  he  spoils  our  enjoyment 
by  telling  us  that,  "in  uncongenial 
soil,  the  beech  resigns  itself  to  the 
life  of  a  scrofulous  tumour."  Thus, 
notwithstanding  its  many  merits,  not- 
withstanding its  author's  brilliant  style 
and  analytical  force,  the  solid  success 
of  II  Dio  Ignoto  is  but  an  additional 
proof  of  the  existing  dearth  in  Italy 
of  sound  novel  writers  and  discerning 
novel  readers. 

In  fact  amid  the  mass  of  romances 
produced  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
only  one  that  stands  out  as  a  type  and 
promise  of  what  Italian  novels  might 


be  is  the  Confessioni  d'  un  Ottuagenario 
of  Signor  Ippolito  Nievo.  As  a  work 
of  art  it  is  by  no  means  faultless ;  it 
is  much  too  long,  the  style  is  unequal, 
both  action  and  dialogue  frequently 
drag,  and  the  eighty  years  over  which 
it  extends  compels  the  introduction  of 
fresh  groups  of  actors  who  do  not  en- 
list the  reader's  sympathies  as  strongly 
as  the  first.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  defects,  which,  had  the  author 
lived  to  revise  his  work,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  corrected,  the  first 
volume  of  the  Confessioni  is  profound- 
ly interesting,  and  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  life  in  the  Venetian  provinces 
before  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
both  a  domestic  and  an  historical  novel, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  autobiography 
of  a  Venetian  noble  relates  his  life's 
vicissitudes  and  the  turmoil  of  political 
and  social  change  in  the  days  when 
Napoleon's  armies  were  sweeping  over 
the  Peninsula.  The  scene  is  at  first 
laid  in  Friuli  in  the  family  castle,  not 
far  from  Portogruaro,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  strange  old  world  of  "hair- 
powderand  feudal  jurisdiction." 

There  is  the  old  Conte  di  Fratta,  who 
passes  his  life  in  doing  nothing  with 
great  dignity,  and  who,  though  he 
never  mounts  a  horse,  continues  to 
wear  boots  and  spurs  in  token  of  his 
sympathy  for  Frederic  the  Great.  At 
his  heels  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  rising  when  he  rises,  siting  when 
he  sits,  is  his  living  shadow  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  castle,  who  carefully  picks 
up  the  handkerchief  his  master  is 
always  dropping,  and  never  fails  to 
wish  him  good  luck  when  he  sneezes. 
Then  there  is  the  captain-at-arms,  a 
cowardly  bully,  who  tells  Munchausen 
tales  of  his  exploits  against  the  Turks, 
and  who  drills  the  ragged  peasant 
retainers  once  a  month  on  the  day 
he  receives  his  pay  of  twenty  ducats. 
There  is  a  fine-lady  countess  sighing 
for  the  gaieties  of  Venice,  her  brother- 
in-law,  Monsignor  Orlando,  honorary 
canon  of  Portogruaro,  her  two 
daughters,  the  gentle  Contessina  Clara, 
and  the  merry,  spoilt  little  flirt 
Pisana.  And  on  the  skirt  of  this 
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family  group  is  the  poor  little  orphan 
nephew,  Carlo  Altoviti,  the  teller  of 
the  tale,  who  is  more  or  less  snubbed, 
neglected,  and  ill-treated  by  all,  and 
whose  only  friend  is  a  superannuated 
old  servant,  whose  chief  occupation 
is  that  of  grating  cheese  in  a  corner 
of  the  vast  castle  kitchen.  The  de- 
scription of  this  kitchen  is  a  fine  Dutch 
picture,  with  Rembrandt  lights  and 
shadows,  and  there  is  much  humour 
in  the  account  of  the  proportions  it 
assumed  in  the  child  Carlo's  eyes. 

Having  no  space  for  any  adequate 
sketch  of  the  rambling  plot  of  the 
Confessioni  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  a  few  of  its  merits. 
Amid  the  large  number  of  characters 
crowding  the  scene  there  are  five  or 
six  that  are  drawn  with  a  master's 
touch  and  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
distinct  and  living  beings.  Dr.  Lucilio, 
the  ardent  patriot  and  untiring  con- 
spirator is  one  of  the  grandest  figures 
of  Italian  fiction,  and  there  is  both 
power  and  originality  in  the  way  in 
which  Nievo  unrolls  his  character 
before  our  eyes.  Pisana,  the  principal 
heroine,  is  another  minute  study  and, 
given  the  time  and  place,  there  is 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  complexities 
of  her  nature,  her  curious  inconsist- 
encies, her  impulses  and  her  calcula- 
tions, her  virtues  and  her  faults  The 
hero  himself  is  most  interesting  during 
his  childhood  ;  afterward  he  dwindles 
into  insignificance  beside  Liucilio.  The 
descriptive  portions  of  the  book  are 
all  excellent,  and  the  author  is  as  suc- 
cessful in  pastoral  scenes  and  poetic 
bits  of  natural  scenery  as  in  his  picture 
of  the  last  sitting  of  the  Grand  Council 
and  of  various  episodes  of  Napoleon's 
Italian  campaigns. 

Nievo  began  his  literary  career  by 
the  publication  in  his  twentieth 


year  (1852)  of  a  volume  of  promising 
verses,  which,  while  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  Ginoti's  manner,  are  not  with- 
out originality,  and  are  full  of  genuine 
patriotism,  fun,  and  feeling.  His  next 
productions  were  two  short  novels,  one 
of  which,  the  Angela  di  Bonta,  contains 
a  fine  group  of  Venetian  characters, 
including  a  cleverly-drawn  notary  who 
believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  announces  to  his  friends,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  shall  presently  be 
reincarnated  as  an  emperor.  "  Cbiri- 
chillo  died  on  the  15th  November, 
1768.  I  cannot  swear  to  anything, 
but  all  the  world  knows  that  on  the 
15th  of  the  following  August  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio." 

The  author  has  also  left  two  unpub- 
lished tragedies.  His  principal  work, 
the  Confessioni  d'un  Ottuagenario,  was 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
barely  finished  when  the  author  threw 
down  his  pen  to  share  the  glories  and  dan- 
gers of  Garibaldi's  Sicilian  expedition. 
He  went  through  it  with  distinction,  ac- 
companied the  General  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Naples,  was  sent  again  to 
Sicily,  on  a  special  mission,  towards 
the  end  of  1860,  and  perished  with 
all  on  board,  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  that  was  bringing  him  back 
to  .the  mainland.  If,  to  what  we  have 
already  said  of  this  young  writer's 
works,  we  add  that  in  all  he  shows 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  brings  out 
the  comic  side  of  things  with  an  easy 
touch,  we  think  that  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  Ippolito 
Nievo's  premature  death,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  has  deprived  Italy  of 
an  author  who  might  have  founded  a 
school  of  original  and  thoroughly 
Italian  fiction. 


LINDA  VILLAEI. 


FLORENCE,  Feb.  1878. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PEASANT. 


IF  men  wished  to  lay  before  their 
fellow-beings  a  treatise  upon  the  best 
mode  of  arriving  at  excellence  in  the 
production  of  grain,  or  if  their  object 
were  to  discover  the  most  certain 
method  of  attaining  perfection  in  the 
cultivation  of  forest  trees,  they  would 
surely  seek  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  theories  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  seed-time  and  of  selection. 
They  would  not  rest  content  with 
elaborating  methods  of  milling,  or  of 
expatiating  upon  strength  and  dura- 
bility, they  would  endeavour  rather 
to  trace  the  successful  result  of  the 
autumn  harvest  to  the  primary  prin- 
ciples of  the  spring  seed-time,  or  to 
the  conditions  of  air  and  space  in 
which  the  young  tree  had  first  taken 
its  root.  And  yet,  though  this  most 
ordinary  course  would  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  all  whose  object 
was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
on  these  simple  subjects,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  readily  people  forget 
to  apply  such  evident  first  principles 
to  the  great  questions  of  our  national 
defence,  how  prone  they  are  to  develop 
theories  having  reference  to  our  mili- 
tary strength,  which  are  based  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  private  soldier 
as  an  unalterable  quantity,  a  thing 
thrown  to  our  service  by  the  chance 
hazard  of  his  social  condition,  that 
social  condition  being  poverty  or  dis- 
grace ;  instead  of  diligently  seeking  out 
the  lines  of  life  of  the  classes  from 
which  our  soldiers  have  been  drawn  in 
the  past,  and  are  now  being  drawn, 
and  seeking  also  to  discover  what  are 
the  present  conditions,  not  only  of  the 
market  in  which  these  soldiers  are 
bought,  but,  far  more  important,  what 
is  the  seed  from  whence  that  soldier  is 
produced. 

We  have  recently  had,  both  in  the 
pages    of    magazine     and    newspaper 


literature,  many  articles  and  letters 
upon  the  strength,  military  and  mone- 
tary, of  England.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  had  a  formidable  array  of 
figures  to  show  that  our  material  pros- 
perity is  greater  than  it  ever  has  been. 
On  the  other,  equally  formidable 
statistics  have  been  produced  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive force  of  the  nation  is  to-day  in 
a  far  higher  state  of  preparation  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 
In  these  pages  we  propose  briefly  to 
set  down  the  anomaly  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  military  portion  at  least 
of  this  subject  has  been  hitherto 
treated,  an  anomaly  which  we  can  best 
make  apparent  to  the  reader  by  the 
comparison  we  have  above  used ; 
secondly,  to  show  the  ultimate  union 
existing  between  the  land,  the  peasant, 
and  the  soldier  in  all  modern  coun- 
tries ;  and  thirdly,  to  endeavour  to 
look  upon  the  question  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  not  as  a  separate  piece  of 
mechanism  totally  unconnected  with 
anything  outside  the  questions  of 
organization,  drill  and  discipline,  but 
as  an  integral  portion  of  that  great 
fact  in  the  lives  of  all  peoples — the 
land  on  which  they  dwell. 

So  long  as  the  military  armaments 
of  Europe  were  confined  within  the 
limits  reached  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  the 
losses  caused  by  war  was  not  practi- 
cally brought  home  to  any  nation  on 
the  Continent,  still  less  was  it  made 
apparent  to  England,  who,  from  her 
connection  with  Hanover  had  always 
available  the  mercenaries  of  the  small 
German  States.  Nor  did  the  early 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution  call 
forth  a  necessity  for  seeking  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nation  itself  that  strength 
which  had  been  looked  for  among  the 
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idle  or  the  ill -fed  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm 
called  forth  among  the  people  of  France 
at  the  close  of  the  century  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  army  with 
voluntary  soldiers.  Half-trained,  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  though  they 
were,  there  burned  within  these  volun- 
teers that  fierce  fire  of  enthusiasm 
which  through  all  time  has  so  often 
made  the  recruit  and  the  old  soldier 
enemies  worthy  of  each  other. 

But  the  blue-coated  youths  whose 
hymn  of  the  Marseillaise  filled  the  fog 
of  the  November  morning  at  Jemappes, 
were  in  reality  the  first  offering  of 
peasant  France  to  the  cause  which  had 
given  them  liberty.  The  astounding 
victories  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
successive  occupation  of  every  Euro- 
pean capital,  have  eclipsed  in  the  eyes 
of  history  these  early  campaigns  of 
Republican  France.  To  the  military 
genius  of  Napoleon  has  been  attributed 
all  that  long  catalogue  of  victories,  and 
men  have  been  too  prone  to  forget  that 
all  Europe  had  been  signally  defeated 
during  four  years'  campaigning,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  had  been  overrun, 
French  dominion  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  ere  Napoleon  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  really  take  in  hand 
the  conduct  of  this  new  resistless 
power — the  peasant  soldiers  of  France. 

It  was  long  before  there  dawned 
upon  Confederated  Eui*ope  a  real  in- 
sight into  the  causes  which  underlay 
the  failures  of  their  own  armies,  and 
gave  such  formidable  power  to  the 
new  system.  Four  successive  coali- 
tions had  been  defeated  ;  every  Euro- 
pean capital,  save  Moscow  and  Con- 
stantinople, had  been  occupied  by  the 
French  troops  ere  it  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  a  foreign  minister  that  there 
was  something  in  all  this  marvellous 
career  of  conquest  besides  fate  and 
generalship. 

"A  battle  lost  is  sometimes  progress 
gained,"  has  said  a  famous  French 
writer.  Jena  fulfils  the  apparent 
anomaly,  for  it  is  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  in  1806 
that  we  must  look  not  only  for  the 


final  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  but 
also  for  the  preponderance  of  North 
Germany  to-day  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  many 
writers  to  speak  of  Scharnhorst  as  the 
author  of  the  reforms  in  the  Prussian 
army  which  began  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit.  Scharnhorst  was  the  amplifier, 
not  the  author  or  originator.  It  was 
the  genius  of  Stein  that  first  realised 
the  great  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
imitate  the  work  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution before  that  Revolution  could 
itself  be  vanquished.  The  Prussian  pea- 
sant planted  on  the  Prussian  soil  might 
yet  defeat  the  French  peasant  whom 
the  Revolution  had  called  to  life.  The 
work  of  Stein  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Called  to  that  hard 
task,  the  reconstruction  of  a  fabric 
ruined  by  the  incapacity  of  others, 
Stein  began  in  1807  the  work  of  giving 
his  country  a  fresh  existence.  Two 
facts  were  of  transcendent  help  to 
him.  First,  the  defeat  suffered  by  his 
country  had  been  sufficiently  over- 
whelming, the  disaster  had  been  vast 
enough  to  still  into  almost  complete 
silence  the  voice  of  privilege,  to  stifle 
even  the  utterance  of  faction.  Second, 
his  early  training  had  given  him  a 
keen  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
land,  the  mineral  resources,  the 
revenue,  and  the  whole  social  system 
of  his  country.  He  had  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  but  his  years  had  run, 
not  in  the  groove  of  a  profession,  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  traditions 
of  a  department,  or  the  teachings  of  a 
social  caste,  but  along  the  broader 
lines  of  thought  and  amidst  condi- 
tions of  life  from  which  alone  those 
principles  touching  all  classes  and 
centering  in  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
can  be  evolved. 

Four  days  after  his  hand  had 
grasped  the  helm  of  the  shattered 
vessel,  his  ordinances  were  proclaimed. 
Serfdom  in  every  shape  ceased,  pea- 
sants and  burghers  were  given  the 
right  to  become  owners  of  land,  the 
rights  of  municipalities  were  secured 
to  them,  and  large  portions  of  the  vast 
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estates  of  the  nobles  were  divided 
amongst  the  peasants. 

Stein,  soon  after  driven  into  exile, 
left  to  other  hands  the  completion  of 
this  great  work.  It  was  completed. 
The  foundations  of  the  present  mili- 
tary system  in  Germany  were  laid 
deep  by  Scharnhorst  in  the  land  policy 
of  Stein,  and,  quickly  catching  root, 
there  arose  from  that  fruitful  soil  a 
tree  destined  to  overshadow  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe.  No  nation  felt 
so  bitterly  as  Prussia  the  power  of 
Napoleon;  in  no  country  was  defeat 
brought  so  thoroughly  home  to  prince, 
peer,  and  serf,  and  in  no  country 
did  the  policy  following  upon  de- 
feat, result  so  completely  in  brilliant 
triumph. 

Truly  was  Jena  lost,  Prussian  pro- 
gress gained.  But  many  years  had  to 
pass  ere  another  nation  learned  the 
great  secret  that  the  cradle  of  an  army 
is  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  Again 
the  lesson  was  learned  in  the  dark 
hours  of  defeat.  With  Sebastopol  fell 
the  serfdom  of  Russia,  and  to-day,  ere 
half  a  generation  has  passed,  Europe 
beholds  in  mingled  admiration  and 
terror,  the  free  peasants  of  the  North 
moving  with  a  power  which  no  obstacle 
of  man  or  mountain  could  oppose  upon 
the  long-coveted  prize  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

"We  have  30,000  army- soldiers," 
said  an  American  to  an  English  tra- 
veller in  the  United  States,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  "  and  we  have  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing men."  The  Englishman  laughed, 
thinking  the  answer  only  a  Yankee 
boast,  but  it  was  literally  the  soberest 
truth.  Ere  ten  years  were  gone  the 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
men  were  arrayed  in  war  against  each 
other;  but  not  until  the  farmers  of 
the  North-Western  States,  the  men  of 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Min- 
nesota, had  poured  from  their  160  acre 
freehold  farms  was  the  great  civil  war 
brought  to  a  termination. 

France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
America,  all  have  long  since  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  only  army  which  can 


be  relied  on  in  the  hour  of  peril  is 
that  army  which  springs  from  the 
people,  the  people  planted  upon  the 
soil. 

In  England  the  same  fact  would 
long  since  have  been  acknowledged  if 
war  had  ever  been  brought  home  to 
the  British  nation  as  it  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  countries  we 
have  named.  Thanks  to  the  "  silver 
streak,"  we  have  been  enabled  during 
two  centuries  to  play  with  war  almost 
as  we  liked ;  the  real  bitterness  of 
defeat,  the  terrible  indignities  of  in- 
vasion, have  died  out  from  the  very 
imaginations  of  the  people.  All  our 
perceptions  of  war  are  summed  up 
in  increased  taxation ;  so  many  pence 
on  the  income-tax,  and  "  something  in 
the  papers."  Of  the  real  principles 
on  which  modern  Europe  is  organised 
for  war,  of  the  great  fact  permeating 
all  continental  countries — namely,  the 
intimate  union  between  conscription 
and  land  tenure — we  know  nothing. 
We  speak  about  conscription  being  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
every  British  heart,  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  Englishmen  see  it  in 
any  other  light  save  as  a  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject — and  cer- 
tainly it  is  this  so  long  as  it  is  levied 
only  upon  the  dregs  of  the  population. 
But  conscription,  as  it  is  practised  in 
Europe,  is  nothing  more  than  a  tax 
laid  equally  upon  all  classes,  falling 
chiefly,  by  reason  of  their  numbers, 
upon  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  who  in  paying  it  feel  that  they 
are  the  persons  most  interested  in  its 
continuance. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  conscription  can  only  become 
a  permanent  success  in  a  country  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  population  is  set- 
tled permanently  upon  the  soil.  The 
artisan,  the  labourer,  the  men  of  the 
trade  or  of  the  loom,  will  all  quickly 
realise  the  fact  that  their  labour  or 
trade  can  easily  be  removed  to  a  place 
of  security  out  of  reach  of  the  con- 
scription. The  weaver,  the  carpenter, 
the  miner,  can  carry  their  respective 
avocations  to  New  York,  to  Montreal, 
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or  to  Melbourne,  and  pursue  them  to 
better  advantage  even  than  they  did 
in  England  ;  but  the  man  once  settled 
upon  the  soil — the  peasant,  the  owner, 
or  even  the  tenant-owner  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  acres — is  a  fixture. 
The  state  has  given  to  him  something 
more  tangible  than  a  name,  and  the 
hostage  for  his  service  in  return  lies 
in  the  land  he  calls  his  own.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  third  part  of 
our  question — the  endeavour  to  look 
upon  the  military  strength  of  the 
British  empire  as  a  thing  intimately 
connected  with  the  condition  of  our 
land  tenure,  and  to  show  the  utter  im- 
possibility 'of  Great  Britain  engaging 
in  a  war  of  any  duration  or  magnitude 
under  the  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment now  existing. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  those  who 
recently  turned  their  attention  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire  to 
take  two  or  more  periods  in  our  his- 
tory, and  to  prove  by  comparison  of 
figures  the  growth  of  our  resources 
and  the  extension  of  our  power.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  call  in  question 
either  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
so  quoted  or  the  relevancy  of  the  de- 
ductions which  have  generally  been 
drawn  from  them.  But  when  two 
periods  such  as  the  Peninsular  war 
and  the  Crimean  war  are  cited  as 
examples,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  go 
back  to  those  periods  and  to  examine 
into  the  working  of  the  voluntary 
enlistment  at  that  time.  In  doing 
so  we  propose  to  show,  first,  that 
the  drain  upon  our  population  by 
what  is  called  the  French  war  was 
vastly  less  than  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case;  and,  secondly, 
that  insignificant  as  it  was,  that  drain 
was  enough  to  put  the  severest  strain 
upon  our  resources  of  men,  and  to 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  most 
extravagant  rate  of  bounty  and  levy 
money. 

It  was  a  glorious  epoch,  that  of  the 
Peninsular  war  !  Nine-tenths  of  the 
names  embroidered  in  golden  letters 
on  our  regimental  colours  were  won 
in  the  five  years  intervening  between 


1809  and  1814.  The  story  of  that 
time  has  still  power  to  recall  to  us 
memories  full  of  the  glory  of  battles 
won  from  Napoleon's  greatest  captains, 
of  sieges  in  which  the  terrible  valour 
of  our  soldiers  was  pre-eminent,  of 
marches  and  feats  of  endurance  never 
paralleled  in  our  modem  history, 
before  or  since.  But  though  the 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
still  more  the  crowning  victory 
of  Waterloo,  are  household  names 
among  us,  we  have  wholly  lost 
sight  of  a  fact  that  at  the  time  did 
much  to  influence  the  national  joy 
over  our  victories;  that  fact  was  our 
long-continued  failure  in  any  portion 
of  Europe  to  oppose  the  legions  of  the 
Republic  or  of  the  Empire.  On  the 
coast  of  France,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Flanders,  in  Sicily,  in  Corsica,  in 
Naples,  at  Genoa,  we  had  utterly 
failed  to  maintain  our  own  attacks. 
In  Egypt  alone  had  our  land  forces 
been  successful,  and  in  Egypt  every 
element  of  success  was  on  our  side. 
From  1793  to  1809  we  had  not  a 
single  result  to  show  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  for  the  300,000,000^.  sterl- 
ing which  we  had  added  to  the  national 
debt  in  that  period.  Our  expeditions 
to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Italy,  Corsica,  had  all  ended  in  com- 
plete failure.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  victories  of  the  following 
years  appeared  so  glorious.  The  na- 
tion's faith  in  its  army  had  reached 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  reaction  of 
victory  was  proportionately  great. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  success  in 
Spain  and  at  "Waterloo  did  much 
towards  hiding  from  view  then  and 
since  the  actual  losses  we  sustained. 
When  we  here  state  that  our  entire 
loss  in  killed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Flanders,  including  all  the  battles, 
engagements,  skirmishes,  sieges,  and 
sorties,  did  not  amount  to  the  loss  in 
killed  suffered  by  the  Germans  in  the 
two  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan, 
we  state  a  fact  which  will  doubtless 
astonish  many  readers.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  A  statement  of 
our  actual  losses  during  the  years 
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from  1808  to  1815  inclusive,  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  these  days  of 
breech-loaders  : — 


1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 


1813, 


1814, 
1815, 


including  Roli9a  and  Vimiera      .      192 

,,         Talavera 777 

,,          Busaco,  &c 159 

,,         Barossa,  Albuera,  &c. .  1,401 
,,         Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Bada- 
joz,  Salamanca,  Bur- 
gos, &c 1,990 

,,         Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  San 
Sebastian,     Nivelle, 
andNive   ....  2,234 
,,         Orthez,  Toulouse     .     .      672 
, ,         Quatre  Bras  and  Water- 
loo .  .  1,829 


9,254 


But  from  this  total  must  be  taken 
1,378,  the  number  of  foreign  soldiers 
killed  in  our  service,  leaving  7,876  as 
the  entire  loss  in  killed  during  the 
whole  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
together  with  that  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.  Six  thousand  men 
killed  in  the  entire  Peninsular  war ! 
Not  half  the  Russian  loss  at  Eylau, 
less  than  the  Russian  loss  before 
Plevna,  less  than  half  the  French 
dead  at  Waterloo.  Here  is  a  fact 
lost  sight  of,  and  worth  repetition 
many  times. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  numbers,  we 
will  now  inquire  into  the  strain  put 
upon  our  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  Penin- 
sular war. 

In  the  years  1809-10  there  were 
recruited  in  the  ordinary  method 
20,815  men,  and  by  volunteers  from 
the  militia  23,885,  making  a  total  in 
these  two  years  of  44,700;  in  1811, 
22,925;  in  1812,  24,359;  in  1813, 
30,530;  and  in  1814,  11,239,  giving 
an  average  of  22,876  recruits  each 
year. 

The  average  annual  losses  during 
the  same  period,  1809-14,  were — 
deaths  from  all  causes,  12,356;  dis- 
charges, 3,618 ;  desertions,  4,579 ; 
total,  20,553.  During  this  period  the 
average  effective  strength  of  the  army 
was  173,000  men  ;  the  bounty  during 
the  same  time  ranged  as  high  as  39?., 
including  the  rewards  to  recruiting 


parties.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
recruits  was  so  great  that  commanding 
officers  were  allowed  to  enlist  boys 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  rate 
of  100  per  regiment  of  1,000  men, 
and,  quoting  the  words  of  Dupin,  an 
eminent  authority,  "  the  hulks  were 
drained  and  the  prisons  emptied  more 
than  once  to  supply  the  want  of 
soldiers." 

We  will  now  compare  these  figures 
with  the  increase  and  decrease  during 
the  six  years  from  1871  to  1876.  The 
effective  strength  averaged  179,496. 
The  annual  increase  by  recruits  joined 
was  21,176.  The  average  decrease 
stood  as  follows  : — Deaths,  2,163  ;  dis- 
charges, 13,152;  desertions,  5,158  (of 
these  latter,  however,  1,866  rejoined 
the  ranks  annually) ;  from  causes  not 
classified,  and  from  men  given  up  as 
deserters  from  other  corps,  the  loss 
was  1,076 ;  and,  finally,  to  the  army 
reserve  there  went  908.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  total  yearly  decrease 
amounted  to  22,457  men. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  required  annually  about 
23,000  recruits  to  maintain  our  army 
at  a  strength  of  180,000  rank  and 
file.  But  that  number  will  not  suffice 
during  the  next  six  years,  because  of 
the  increasing  action  of  the  short- 
service  system.  If  we  put  the  annual 
drain  of  men  during  the  next  six  years 
at  30,000,  we  shall  be  within  the  actual 
number.  This,  be  it  remembered,  re- 
presents the  waste  of  our  army  only 
in  peace.  In  war  the  waste  through 
deaths  would  of  necessity  greatly  in- 
crease; instead  of  standing  at  9  or 
10  per  1,000  it  would  probably  touch 
100  per  1,000,  which  would  give  an 
annual  decrement  by  deaths  alone  on 
our  present  effective  strength,  of 
18,000  men. 

We  now  come  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  requirements  of  our 
army  raised  to  a  war  footing,  and 
how  far  we  might  expect  voluntary 
enlistment  to  meet  these  wants.  Let 
us  assume  as  a  fact  that  the  present 
strength  is  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Home,  Colonial,  and 
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Indian  necessities,  we  should  in  the 
event  of  a  European  war  require  an 
addition  of  100,000  men.  The  readiest 
way  of  obtaining  that  number  would 
be  the  embodiment"  of  the  militia 
and  the  calling  up  of  the  first-class 
army  and  militia  reserves.  This  would 
set  free  nearly  the  required  number, 
100,000  men— 100,000  men  in  the 
field  would  need  about  20,000  men 
annually  to  replace  losses ;  so  that  we 
may  estimate  our  yearly  requirement 
of  recruits  in  time  of  war  at  about 
55,000  for  the  regular  forces  alone. 
That  this  number  could  be  maintained 
for  one  year  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that 
it  could  be  depended  upon  for  a  longer 
period  we  hesitate  to  believe. 

The  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion 
can  be  briefly  stated.  First,  voluntary 
recruiting  has  always  failed  to  supply 
our  wants  in  time  of  war.  During 
the  war  with  France  in  1743,  despite 
a  high  bounty,  "pressing"  upon  a 
most  unjust  system  had  to  be  resorted 
to;  the  jails  of  London  and  West- 
minster alone  held  1,000  men  thus 
pressed,  and  we  are  told  among  the 
instances  of  its  cruel  injustice  that  a 
certain  gentleman,  the  Vicar  of  Burstal, 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  took  the 
opportunity  of  pressing  as  a  soldier 
one  Nelson,  a  Methodist  preacher. 
The  following  conversation  between 
the  unfortunate  preacher  and  the 
magistrates  is  worthy  of  record. 
Brought  before  the  justices  at  Halifax, 
their  worships  refused  to  hear  his  plea, 
"  because  we  have  already  heard 
enough  of  you  from  the  vicar,"  who, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  occupied  a  seat 
upon  the  bench  in  his  dual  capacity. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  Nelson,  "I  see 
there  is  neither  law  nor  justice  for 
a  man  that  is  called  a  Methodist." 
Then,  addressing  the  vicar,  he  con- 
tinued, "  What  evil  do  you  know  of  me? 
Whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  or  where 
have  I  contracted  a  debt  I  cannot  pay  ? " 
To  which  the  vicar  replied  :  "  You 
have  no  visible  means  of  getting  your 
living."  So  the  preacher  was  marched 
off  ;  but  whether  his  efforts  contributed 
to  the  victory  at  Dettingen,  or  the 


defeat  at  Fontenoy,  history  does  not 
tell. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  same  stringent  mea- 
sures had  to  be  resorted  to,  but  without 
effect.  In  England  men  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  enlist.  Up  to  this  period  in  our 
history,  Scotland  had  been  represented 
in  our  army  only  by  the  42nd  Regi- 
ment, and  that  as  a  police,  more  than 
as  a  military  force.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Ireland  was  at  a  still  greater 
discount.  It  was  the  genius  of  Chatham 
which  first  discovered  the  mine  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  that  lay 
unworked  amid  the  Highland  glens. 
His  own  glowing  words  best  tell  the 
story,  "  I  sought  for  merit,"  said  he, 
"where  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my 
boast  that  I  was  the  first  minister  who 
looked  for  it  and  found  it  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North.  I  called  it  forth, 
and  drew  into  your  service  a  hardy 
and  intrepid  race  of  men,  who,  when 
left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  prey  to 
the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  in 
the  war  before  the  last  had  gone  nigh 
to  overturn  the  State.  These  men  in 
the  last  war  I  brought  to  combat  at 
your  side.  They  served  with  fidelity, 
as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  con- 
quered for  you  in  every  part  of  the 
world." 

It  has  been  computed  that  in  the 
first  four  years  of  this  war  33,000 
Scotchmen  were  raised  for  the  services. 
Twelve  years  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  When  it  began 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army  stood 
very  low ;  but  again  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  it  up.  The  Minister 
of  War  declared  in  the  Commons  that 
all  his  exertions  had  failed  in  recruiting 
the  army  to  its  requisite  strength.  He 
asserted  that  no  means  had  been  left 
untried,  that  the  bounty  had  been 
raised,  and  the  standard  lowered,  and 
that  attempts  had  been  made  even  to 
enlist  Roman  Catholics  into  British 
regiments.  Scotland  again  came  to 
the  rescue.  Out  of  eleven  corps  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  in 
1777 — 8,  for  service  in  the  colonies, 
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nine  came  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
During  1779,  80,  the  system  of  press- 
ing men  for  the  army  was  fully  re- 
sorted to.  "All  the  thieves,"  says 
Grose,  "  pickpockets  and  vagabonds  in 
the  environs  of  London,  too  lame  to 
run  away,  or  too  poor  to  bribe  the 
parish  officer,  were  apprehended  and 
delivered  over  as  soldiers  to  the  regi- 
ments quartered  in  the  towns  and 
villages  where  these  banditti  lived." 
Still  the  army  could  not  be  kept  up. 
Foreigners  of  every  description  had  to 
be  engaged,  and  traditions  of  Hessian 
brutality  still  live  in  the  villages  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  fifteen  years  later 
their  deeds  left  imperishable  memories 
in  the  minds  of  Irish  peasants. 

"We  now  approach  the  Great  War. 
We  have  already  seen  at  what  a 
trifling  cost  of  men,  about  22,000 
annually  in  the  six  years  of  its  greatest 
tension,  it  was  maintained ;  yet  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  casualties  in 
the  field,  which  only  amounted  to  a 
yearly  average  of  about  1,000  killed, 
the  bounty  for  recruits  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  39Z.  16s.  per  head, 
or  sixteen  guineas  to  the  recruit,  and 
23/.  to  the  various  persons  connected 
with  bringing  him.  Even  boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  less  than  five 
feet  two  inches  high  received  121.  Is.  6 d. 
bounty,  and  their  bringers  161.  14s., 
making  the  cost  of  each  boy  amount 
to  28Z.  15s.  6d. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  war  against 
Napoleon  that  the  pressure  for  recruits 
began  to  be  most  severely  felt.  In 
1800,  Irishmen  had  been  for  the  first 
time  admitted  into  the  army,  without 
forfeiture  of  their  creed  or  nationality. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  boon  to  yield  to 
these  poor  peasants,  yet  eagerly  they 
flocked  to  accept  it.  Not  only  did  they 
wholly  fill  the1  regiments  which  bore 
titles  associated  with  their  native  land, 
but  the  English  and  Scotch  regiments 
held  them  in  great  numbers.  Between 
1807  and  1811,  more  than  400  Irish 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  71st  High- 
landers. In  1810,  443  men  of  the 
74th  Highlanders,  out  of  a  total  of 
956,  were  Irish.  The  94th  Highlanders 
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held  in  1809,  666  Irish,  out  of  a  total 
of  1,300  strong.  In  a  record  of  1,087 
names  in  the  Royal  Scots,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  464  are  registered  as 
Irish. 

It  is  customary  in  writing  statistics 
of  this  kind  to  say  these  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  In  this  case,  however, 
they  do  not  tell  their  own  story  alto- 
gether. Beneath  the  bare  record  of 
these  numbers  lies  one  of  the  saddest 
comments  upon  our  Government  of 
Ireland  to  be  found  even  in  that  long 
catalogue  of  woe.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves who  were  these  soldiers  who  so 
freely  came  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our 
army  in  the  hour  of  peril  1  Were  they 
men  on  whom  the  nation  had  lavished 
the  benefits  of  civil  law,  the  blessings 
of  good  government,  the  privilege  of 
a  free  faith  ?  Alas  !  the  answer  must 
be,  No.  They  were  only  Irish  pea- 
sants ;  ten  years  earlier  they  had  been 
rebels  ;  but  five  years  before  they  had 
been  wild  animals  hunted  from  hill 
top  to  hill  top,  and  now,  from  a  stage 
scarcely  less  servile,  they  passed  out 
from  their  hovel  homes  to  win  for 
England  her  loftiest  pinnacle  of  mili- 
tary glory. 

Steadily  through  the  anxious  years 
the  numbers  rise  as  we  proceed.  Tala- 
vera,  Albuera,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
"Vittoria — this  poor  Celt  found  voice 
and  strength  and  space,  at  last,  upon 
these  Spanish  battlefields.  Room  for 
the  hunted  peasant !  The  room  left 
for  him  was  in  the  front  line  of  fight, 
and  eagerly  he  stepped  up  into  the 
vacant  space,  for  it  was  his  rightful 
place.  Here  at  last  he  was  at  home  ! 

Through  years  of  bitter  want ; 
through  centuries  of  suffering,  through 
generations  of  misfortune,  the  soldier 
instinct  still  lived  in  his  bruised  and 
broken  heart.  And  from  the  terrible 
breach  of  Badajoz,  and  along  the  hill- 
side of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  his  wild  cheer 
rang  out  above  the  roar  of  cannon  in 
joyous  token  of  his  Celtic  birthright 
found  even  in  death. 

That  birthright  of  place  in  battle 
had  in  truth  become  doubly  his  from 
the  moment  when  Wellington  began 
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at  the  Tagus  that  advance  which  was 
destined  to  end  only  at  Toulouse. 
That  other  Celtic  race,  that  soldier 
breed,  whose  home  was  in  the  rugged 
mountains  north  of  the  Spey,  was  ex- 
piring beneath  the  remorseless  tyranny 
of  a  monstrous  law — the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  being  cleared  of  men. 
If  any  stranger,  unacquainted  with  our 
civilisation,  had  witnessed  the  cruel 
scenes  enacted  in  all  the  Highland 
glens  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  first  years  of  the  pre- 
sent one,  he  would  doubtless  have 
asked  in  his  simplicity,  "What  have 
these  people  done  against  the  State  ? 
What  law  have  they  outraged  ]  What 
class  have  they  wronged,  that  they 
should  thus  suffer  a  penalty  so  dread- 
ful ?"  And  the  answer  could  only 
have  been,  "  They  have  done  no  wrong. 
Yearly  they  have  sent  forth  their 
thousands  from  these  glens  to  follow 
the  battle-flag  of  Britain  wherever  it 
flew." 

It   was  a'  Highland  rear-lorn  hope 
that  covered  the  broken  wreck  of  Cum- 
berland's  army  after   the   disastrous 
day  of  Fontenoy,  when  more  British 
soldiers  lay  dead  upon  the  field  than 
fell  at  Waterloo  itself.    It  was  another 
Highland  regiment    that  scaled  the 
rock  face  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
first  formed  a  line  in  the  September 
dawn  on  the  level  sward  of  Abraham. 
It  was  a  Highland  line  that  broke  the 
power  of  the  Maharatta  hordes,  and 
gave  Wellington  his  maiden  victory 
at    Assaye.       Thirty-four    battalions 
marched  from  these  glens  to  fight  in 
America,  Germany,  and  India,  ere  the 
eighteenth  century  had  run  its  course. 
And  yet,  while  abroad  over  the  earth 
Highlanders  were  thus  first  in  assault 
and  last  in  retreat,  their  lowly  homes 
in  far-away  glens  were  being  dragged 
down,  and  the  wail  of  women,  and  the 
cry  of  children,   went  out  upon  the 
same   breeze  that   bore  too  upon  its 
wings  the  scent  of  heather,  the  fresh- 
ness of  gorse  blossom,  and  the  myriad 
sweets  that  made   the  lowly  life  of 
Scotland's  peasantry  blest  with  health 
and  happiness. 


There  are  crimes  done  in  the  dark 
hours  of  strife,  and  amid  the  blaze  of 
man's  passions,  that  sometimes  make 
the  blood  run  cold  as  we  read  of  them ; 
but  they  are  not  so  terrible  in  their 
red-handed  vengeance  as  the  cold 
malignity  of  a  civilised  law,  which 
permits  a  brave  and  noble  race  to  disap- 
pear by  the  operation  of  its  legalized 
injustice. 

To  convert  the  Highland  glens  into 
vast  wastes,  untenanted  by  human 
beings ;  to  drive  forth  to  distant  and 
inhospitable  shores,  men  whose  fore- 
fathers had  held  their  own  among 
these  hills  despite  Eoman  legion,  Saxon 
archer,  or  Norman  chivalry,  men 
whose  sons  died  freely  for  England's 
honour,  through  those  wide  dominions 
their  bravery  had  won  for  her — such 
was  the  work  of  laws  framed  in  a  cruel 
mockery  of  name  by  the  Commons  of 
England. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that 
at  a  time  when  every  recruit  was 
worth  to  the  state  a  sum  of  40Z.,  some 
means  might  have  been  found  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  cottage  clearers,  to 
protect  from  motives  of  state  policy, 
if  not  of  patriotism,  the  men  who 
were  literally  the  life-blood  of  the 
nation.  But  it  was  not  so.  Had 
these  men  been  slaves  or  serfs,  they 
would,  as  chattel  property,  have  been 
the  objects  of  solicitude,  both  on  the 
part  of  their  owners  and  of  their 
government ;  but  they  were  free  men, 
and  therefore  could  be  more  freely 
destroyed.  Nay,  the  very  war  in 
which  so  many  of  their  sons  were 
bearing  part,  was  indirectly  the  cause 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Highlanders 
from  their  homes.  Sheep  and  oxen 
became  of  unprecedented  value, 
through  the  increased  demand  for  food 
supplies,  and  the  cottage  neath  whose 
roof -tree  half  a  dozen  soldier's  sons 
had  sprung  to  life,  had  to  give  place  to 
a  waste  wherein  a  Highland  ox  could 
browse  in  freedom.  Those  who  imagine 
that  such  destruction  of  men  could 
not  be  repeated  in  our  own  day  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  real 
working  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
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tenant.  It  has  been  repeated  in  our 
own  time  in  all  save  the  disappearance 
of  a  soldier  race ;  but  that  final  dis- 
appearance was  not  prevented  by  any 
law  framed  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe, 
but  rather  because  an  outraged  and 
infuriated  peasantry  had,  in  many 
instances,  summarily  avenged  the 
wrong  which  the  law  had  permitted. 

Thus  it  was,  that  about  the  year 
1809,  the  stream  of  Highland  soldiery, 
which  had  been  gradually  ebbing,  gave 
symptoms  of  running  completely  dry. 
Eecruits  for  the  Highland  regiments 
could  not  be  obtained,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Highlands  had  been 
depopulated.  Six  regiments,  which 
from  the  date  of  their  foundation, 
had  worn  the  kilt  and  bonnet,  were 
ordered  to  lay  aside  their  distinctive 
uniform,  and  henceforth  became 
merged  into  the  ordinary  line  corps. 
From  the  mainland,  the  work  of  de- 
struction passed  rapidly  to  the  isles. 
These  remote  resting-places  of  the  Celt 
were  quickly  cleared.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  great  war,  Skye  had 
given  4,000  of  its  sons  to  the  army. 
It  has  been  computed  that  1,600  Skye 
men  stood  in  the  ranks  at  Waterloo. 
To-day,  in  Skye,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  nothing  but  a  bare  brown  waste 
is  to  be  seen,  where  still  the  mounds 
and  ruined  gables  rise  over  the  melan- 
choly landscape,  sole  vestiges  of  a 
soldier-race  for  ever  passed  away. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
absolute  prohibitions  against  the  en- 
listment of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers 
was  only  removed  in  1800.  As  may 
be  supposed,  however,  the  removal  of 
that  prohibition  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  favour  to  that  religion,  save 
its  barest  toleration  ;  and  yet  we  find 
that  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  war 
following,  not  less  than  100,000 
Irish  recruits  offered  for  the  army. 
Nearly  forty  years  of  peace  followed 
Waterloo.  It  was  a  grand  time  for 
the  people  who  held  that  the  country 
was  the  place  for  machinery  and 
cattle,  the  town  for  machinery  and 
men.  The  broad  acres  were  made 
broader  by  levelling  cottages  and 


fences ;  the  narrow  garrets  were  made 
narrower  by  the  conversion  of  farmers 
into  factory  hands,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  sheep  for  shielings  ;  the  pic- 
turesque people,  too,  said  the  country 
looked  better  under  the  new  order  of 
things;  vast  areas,  where  men  and 
women  had  lived,  were  turned  into 
deer  forests  and  grouse  moors,  with  a 
tenth  of  the  outcry,  and  far  more  in- 
justice towards  man,  than  accompanied 
the  Conqueror's  famous  New  Forest 
appropriations.  A  dreadful  famine 
came  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  peasant 
clearers  in  Ireland.  It  became  easier 
to  throw  down  a  cottage  while  its 
inmates  were  weakened  by  hunger; 
the  Irish  peasant  could  be  starved  into 
the  capitulation  of  the  hovel  which, 
fully  potato  fed,  he  would  have 
resisted  to  the  death.  Yet  that  long 
period  of  peace  had  its  military  glories, 
and  Celtic  blood  had  freely  flowed  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  our  Indian 
Empire  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  great 
snowy  range. 

In  1840,  the  Line  Infantry  of  Great 
Britain  held  in  the  total  of  its  90,000 
rank  and  file,  36,000  Irishmen,  and 
12,000  Scotch.  In  1853,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Russian  War,  the  numbers 
stood — effective  strength  of  Line 
Infantry,  103,000,  Irish,  32,840; 
Scots,  12,512. 

Within  a  year  from  that  date,  the 
finest  army,  so  far  as  men  were  con- 
cerned, that  had  ever  left  our  shores, 
quitted  England  for  the  East.  It  is 
needless  now  to  follow  the  sad  story 
of  the  destruction  of  that  gallant  host. 
Victorious  in  every  fight,  the  army 
perished  miserably  from  want.  With 
all  our  boasted  wealth,  with  all  our 
command  of  sea  and  steam  power,  our 
men  died  of  the  common  needs  of  food 
and  shelter  within  five  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  within  fifteen  days  of 
London. 

Then  came  frantic  efforts  to  re- 
place that  stout  rank  and  file,  that  lay 
beneath  the  mounds  on  Cathcart's 
Hill  and  at  Scutari ;  but  it  could  not 
be  done.  Men  were  indeed  got 
together,  but  they  were  as  unlike  the 
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stuff  that  had  gone,  as  the  sapling  is 
unlike  the  forest  tree. 

Has  the  nation  ever  realised  the 
full  meaning  of  the  failure  to  carry 
the  Redan  on  the  8th  of  September  ? 
"  The  old  soldiers  behaved  admirably, 
and  stood  by  their  officers  to  the  last ; 
but  the  young,"  writes  an  onlooker, 
"were  deficient  in  discipline  and  in 
confidence  in  their  officers." 

He  might  have  added  more ;  they 
were  the  sweepings  of  the  large, 
crowded  towns ;  they  were  in  fact  the 
British  Infantry  only  in  name,  and  yet, 
less  than  a  year  of  war  had  sufficed  to 
cause  this  terrible  change.  Here  are 
the  words  in  which  these  men  have 
been  described  to  us.  "As  one  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  recruits  we  have 
received  here  recently,  I  may  mention 
that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
in  draughts,  which  came  out  last  week, 
who  had  never  fired  a  rifle  in  their 
lives."  Such  were  the  soldiers  Great 
Britain  had  to  launch  against  the 
Russian  stronghold  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  assault.  Nor  did  this 
apply  solely  to  the  infantry  recruit. 
Here  is  a  bit  descriptive  of  the  cavalry, 
dated  1st  September,  1855 :  "  No 
wonder  the  cavalry  are  ill,  for  the 
recruits  sent  out  to  us  are  miserable  ; 
when  in  full  dress  they  are  all  helmet 
and  boots." 

It  is  said  that  as  the  first  rush  was 
made  upon  the  salient  at  the  Redan, 
three  old  soldiers  of  the  41st  Regiment 
entered  with  Colonel  Windham.  The 
three  men  were  named  Hartnady, 
Kennedy,  and  Pat  Mahony ;  the  last, 
a  gigantic  grenadier,  was  shot  dead  as 
he  entered,  crying :  "  Come  on,  boys, 
come  on."  There  was  more  in  the 
dying  words  of  this  Celtic  grenadier 
than  the  mere  outburst  of  his  heroic 
heart.  The  garret-bred  "boys"  would 
not  go  on. 

It  is  in  moments  such  as  this  that 
the  cabin  on  the  hill  side,  the  shieling 
in  the  Highland  glen,  become  towers 
of  strength  to  the  nation  that  possesses 
them.  It  is  in  moments  such  as  this, 
that  between  the  peasant-born  soldier, 
and  the  man  who  first  saw  the  light  in 


a  crowded  "  court; "  between  the  coster 
and  the  cottier,  there  comes  that  gulf 
which  measures  the  distance  between 
victory  and  defeat — Alma  and  Inker- 
man  on  one  side  :  the  Redan  on  the 
18th  of  June  and  8th  of  September  on 
the  other. 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  infantry  of  England  in 
1840,  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  were 
Scotch  and  Irish,  although  the  popula- 
tions were  ten  millions  to  fifteen. .  We 
will  ^now  compare  the  proportions  ex- 
isting since  that  time  and  to-day. 

In  1853,  the  percentage  was  about 
forty-four.  In  1868  it  stood  at  forty, 
and  in  1877  at  thirty.  Thus  it  has 
decreased,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
about  thirty  per  cent.  This  change 
will  appear  to  many  as  one  by  no 
means  to  be  deplored,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  be  accepted  as  a  marked  im- 
provement. If  we  look  upon  it  on 
the  contrary,  as  an  evil,  it  will  not  be 
because  we  believe  the  people  of  one 
portion  of  the  empire  to  be  superior 
to  the  other  in  fighting  qualities,  but 
because  the  decrease  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  elements  .marks  also  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  peasant  soldier  in 
the  ranks  of  an  army  in  which  he  has 
always  been  too  scarce.  The  words  of 
a  great  soldier  are  worth  remembering 
upon  this  subject.  "Your  troops," 
said  Cromwell  to  Hampden,  "are, 
most  of  them,  old,  decayed  serving 
men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of 
fellows.  You  must  get  men  who  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and  some 
conscience  of  what  they  do ;  else  you 
will  be  beaten  by  the  king's  troops  as 
hitherto  you  have  been  in  every  en- 
counter." "He  (Cromwell)  began," 
says  Marshall,  "  by  enlisting  the  sons 
of  farmers  and  freeholders.  He  soon 
augmented  his  troop  to  a  regiment ;  " 
and  [thus  was  formed  what  another 
writer  calls  "that  unconquered  and 
unconquerable  soldiery  ;  for  discipline 
and  self-government  as  yet  unrivalled 
upon  earth.  To  whom,  though  free 
from  the  vices  that  usually  disgrace 
successful  soldiers,  the  dust  of  the 
most  desperate  battle  was  as  the  breath 
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of  life,  and  before  whom  the  fiercest 
and  proudest  enemies  were  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  wind." 

Another  good  soldier,  writing 
shortly  after  the  Peninsular  War,  upon 
the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  has 
left  us  this  truth  :  "  It  is  not  easy  for 
those  who  live  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  so  many  of  the  lower 
orders  have  nothing  but  what  they 
acquire  by  the  labour  of  the  passing 
day,  and  possess  no  permanent  pro- 
perty or  share  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  land,  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  is  generated  in  countries  where 
the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  form 
the  major  part  of  the  population." 
Had  he  written  a  few  years  later,  he 
would  have  had  to  deplore  a  yet  more 
extensive  clearing  of  cottages  (con- 
solidation of  farms  is  the  more  correct 
term),  a  still  greater  crowding  of  the 
population  into  the  cities.  He  would 
have  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  bent  on 
redressing  the  wrongs,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, of  dogs  and  cats,  of  small  birds 
and  wild  fowl,  of  horses  and  cattle ; 


but  obstinately  blind  to  the  annihila- 
tion or  dispersion  of  millions  of  men 
and  women,  bound  to  it  by  the 
ties  of  race  and  country.  Nay,  he 
would  have  heard  even  congratula- 
tions upon  the  removal  by  want  and 
hunger  of  some  two  millions  of  Celts 
from  the  muster-roll  of  the  Empire. 
Two  millions  of  the  same  people  of 
whom  our  greatest  soldier  has  said  : 
"  Give  me  forty  thousand  of  them,  and 
I  will  conquer  Asia."  Not  for  the 
conquest  of  further  dominion  in  Asia, 
but  for  the  defence  of  what  we  hold, 
we  may  soon  want  the  thousands,  and 
have  to  look  for  them  in  vain.  For- 
tunate will  it  be  if  in  that  hour,  when 
first  the  nation  finds  that  there  is  a 
strength  of  nations  greater  than  the 
loom  and  the  steam-engine — a  wealth 
of  nations  richer  even  than  revenue — 
fortunate  will  it  be  for  us,  if  then 
there  should  arise  among  us  another 
Stein  to  plant  once  more  the  people 
upon  the  soil  they  have  been  so  long 
divorced  from,  and  to  sow  in  Scottish 
glen,  on  English  wold,  and  in  Irish 
valley,  the  seed  from  which  even  a 
greater  Britain  may  yet  arise. 


W.  F.  BUTLEE. 
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THE  GOOD   GREAT  MAN. 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 

Honour  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  world  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  dear  friend  !  renounce  this  canting  strain, 

"What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain? 

Place — titles — salary — a  gilded  chain — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain? — 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends; 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good  great  man? — three  treasures,  love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath ; — 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
1809. 
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for  himself — he  lives  to  God  alone — 
Do  we  lament  that  he,  the  good  great  man, 
Should  live  unguerdoned  and  should  die  unknown 
Not  for  his  sake  we  mourn,  but  for  our  own. 
"A  little  while  'tis  with  you;  while  ye  can, 
"Walk  in  the  light ! "     So  spake  the  living  Way : 
But  we  have  chosen  darkness;  day  by  day 
The  light  was  with  us,  yet  we  dared  to  scorn 
The  beams  of  his  pure  glory;  now  his  ray 
Faints  in  the  westward,  therefore  do  we  mourn. 
0  worse  than  famine,  worse  than  sword,  or  pest, 
When  prophets  cry  in  vain  to  the  dull  ear 
Of  dying  lands,  that  murmur  "Peace,"  and  jest, 
And  lightly  mock  the  visions  of  the  Seer. 

H.  M.  B. 

1853. 
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BOHEMIAN  history,  together  with  Bo- 
hemian literature  and  perhaps  Bohe- 
mian politics,  are  among  those  subjects 
of  study  which  few  cultivated  English- 
men at  the  present  day  would  think 
it  a  very  grievous  accusation  to  be 
charged  with  having  more  or  less 
neglected.  Not  altogether  ignored,  of 
course ;  for  every  one  has  read  about 
Huss  and  Hieronymus,  about  the 
University  of  Prague  and  the  Council 
of  Constance.  The  legend  of  St.  John 
of  Nepomuc,  if  not  the  history  of  that 
legend,  is  familiar  even  to  those  who 
have  not  taken  Prague  on  their  way 
to  Carlsbad ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
disloyal  not  to  know  something  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  ancestress  of  our  royal 
family,  the  Rose  of  Bohemia,  and  of 
those  of  her  kingdom  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After 
that  epoch,  Bohemia  becomes  the  mere 
name  of  a  country  remembered  by 
most  readers  for  little  besides  its  battle- 
fields ;  and  even  its  recent  political 
life,  except  when,  as  five  or  six  years 
ago,  assuming  the  form  of  a  more 
vehement  conflict,  rarely  finds  an  echo 
in  the  journals  where  we  seek  for  our 
political  information. 

It  is  only  natural  that  such  should 
be  the  case  ;  and  since  probably  no 
other  English  scholar  has  the  same 
reason  as  the  head-master  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  School,  who  so  worthily 
sustains  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
office  he  fills,  for  devoting  part  of  his 
leisure  labours  to  the  illustrations  of 
Bohemian  history  and  literature,  one 
cannot  wonder  at  the  slight  attention 
those  subjects  have  hitherto  received 
in  this  country.  But  Mr.  Wratislaw's 
most  recent  publication  connected  with 
his  favourite  theme,  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  on  the  native  literature  of 
Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth  century,  sug- 


gests more  vividly  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors the  kind  of  use  to  which  such 
special  labours  may,  apart  from  their 
intrinsic  interest,  be  put  for  the  purposes 
of  more  general  historical  and  literary 
study.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  I  should  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Wratislaw's  book l  to  the  notice  of 
readers  of  this  magazine,  leaving  to 
specialists,  if  such  there  be  in  this  field 
among  us,  the  task  of  criticising  what 
is  in  many  ways  the  work  of  a  specialist. 
The  apprehension  occasionally  uttered 
to  the  effect  that  historical  and  cog- 
nate branches  of  literary  research  are 
gradually  becoming  so  specialised  as 
to  imperil  the  success  of  more  compre- 
hensive aids  to  study,  may  in  the 
meantime  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Such  publications  as  the  present  feed 
instead  of  impoverishing  the  stream 
of  broader  histories^  and  literary  com- 
position ;  and  there  is  so  little  in  the 
English  world  of  letters,  or  in  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  most  English 
readers  of  books,  to  encourage  students 
who  desire  to  cultivate  their  own  par- 
ticular plot  of  ground,  that  there  is 
at  least  no  reason  for  warning  them 
off  their  solitude.  Often  their  special 
work  brings  them  into  closer  contact 
than  is  at  first  sight  apparent  with 
the  class  of  subjects  mysteriously 
allowed  to  monopolise  what  is  called 
the  "general  interest." 

In  the  history  of  Bohemia  the  four- 
teenth century  is  very  far  from  being 
only  the  seedtime  of  the  great  ideas 
and  memorable  conflicts  of  its  suc- 
cessor. The  conflicts  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  names  of  Huss 
and  the  Hussites  may  be  said  to 

1  The  Native  Literature  of  Bohemia  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Four  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Jlchester  Foundation,  by  A.  H.  Wratislavr. 
London:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1878. 
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announce  their  advent  with  the  year 
1403,  when  the  University  of  Prague 
forbade  the  public  or  private  teaching 
by  any  of  its  members  of  the  forty- 
five  articles  of  doctrine  ascribed  to 
Wyclif .  Of  course  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  reformer  must  for  several  years 
previous  to  this  have  been  known  and 
discussed  in  the  Bohemian  University. 
The  last  of  the  Bohemian  writers 
noticed  by  Mr.  "Wratislaw,  the  theo- 
logian Thomas  of  Stitny,  in  the  latest 
of  his  works,  the  manuscript  of  which 
was  written  in  1399,  entreats  kindly 
correction  from  those  of  better  under- 
standing than  himself,  but  meanwhile 
declares  his  intention  to  utter  with  his 
lips  what  his  heart  believes  respecting 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  con- 
cerning the  true  doctrine  of  which,  as 
a  previous  extract  shows,  his  mind  was 
full  of  sober  and  serious  hesitation. 
In  political  matters,  also,  the  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  league  of  the 
Bohemian  lords  against  King  Wences- 
las  IV.  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
arrived  till  the  last  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, although  it  had  prepared  itself 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous 
decennium.  But  if  from  these  events 
and  times  we  carry  our  glance  back 
through  the  century  of  which  Mr. 
Wratislaw  has  revived  many  of  the 
literary  remains,  very  different  associ- 
ations offer  themselves  to  the  memory 
of  the  reader  of  history.  When  the 
fourteenth  century  opened,  King  Wen- 
ceslas  II.  still  sat  on  the  Bohemian 
throne,  no  wholly  unworthy  son — not- 
withstanding Dante's  contrast  between 
them — of  the  great  Otakar,  to  whose 
memory  both  history  and  poetry  have 
done  much  injustice.  Palacky  has 
restored  the  balance  of  the  judgment 
of  the  former;  but  Grillparzer's  tra- 
gedy, of  which  the  first  and  by  far 
the  most  powerful  act  was  so  curiously 
parallel  to  (dare  I  say  Shakespeare's) 
Henry  VIII.,  will  probably  long  con- 
tinue to  glorify  before  Vienna  audi- 
ences the  eclipse  of  the  star  of  Bo- 
hemia by  that  of  Hapsburg.  Wen- 
ceslas  II.  wore  the  crown  of  Poland 
as  well  as  that  of  Bohemia,  and 


secured  that  of  Hungary  also  for  his 
successor,  by  whom,  however,  it  was 
with  a  light  heart  resigned.  For  the 
last  of  the  native  house  of  the  Premy- 
slids,  the  descendants  of  the  plough- 
man whom  Libussa  had  called  to 
share  her  crown  in  the  dim  days  of 
the  legendary  past,  was  one  of  the- 
unworthiest  of  them.  An  assassin' & 
dagger  ended  the  inglorious  reign  of 
Wenceslas  III.,  after  it  had  lasted 
for  little  more  than  a  year — and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  terrified  Bohemian  people 
saw  the  throne  of  the  land  without 
an  occupant  and  without  an  heir. 

The  history  of  Bohemia  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century,  after  a  brief 
period  of  anarchy  and  transition,  is 
that  of  a  dynasty  whose  first  two 
representatives  are  in  very  different 
ways  to  be  numbered  among  the  most 
remarkable  sovereigns  of  the  later 
middle  ages.  Of  these  the  former 
unconsciously  bequeathed  his  portrait 
— it  is  to  be  feared,  a  flattering  one — 
to  the  masterpiece  of  our  English  pre- 
Elizabethan  poetry.  For  John  of 
Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  is, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  original 
of  Chaucer's  Knight  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  some  of  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
logue, which  were  founded  on  the 
French  poet  Guillaume  de  Machaut's 
tribute  to  the  chivalrous  exploits  and 
characterof  the  "bonroideBeheigne."1 
As  a  late  type  of  that  form  of  chivalry 
which  Richard  of  the  Lion's  Heart 
had  represented  in  earlier  days,  he 
filled  the  ears  of  men  with  the  glory 
of  his  deeds  "en  Prusse,  en  Lectoe  " 
and  in  France,  where  he  fought  his  last 
fight— everywhere  except  in  his  Bo- 
hemian kingdom,  where  (again  not 
unlike  Richard)  he  was  chiefly  known 
as  a  tax-gatherer.  No  son  could  have 
been  more  unlike  his  sire  than  the 
prince  who  was  torn  from  the  side  of 
the  blind  old  hero  on  the  field  of  Cre^-y 
to  make  his  way,  first  to  safety,  and 
then  to  a  long-neglected  throne.  But 

1  See  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Rcvicu; 
April  llth,  1874  ;  and  compare  the  extract 
in  Palacky,  ii.  265,  note. 
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to  Charles  I. — or  Charles  IV.  as  he 
was  called  after  his  coronation  as 
Emperor— Bohemia  was  to  owe  more 
than  a  restoration  of  her  prosperity, 
and  more  than  a  revival  of  her  politi- 
cal importance.  He  has  been  judged 
very  differently  by  Bohemian  and  by 
German  historians,  but  hardly  more 
accurately  characterised  than  by  one 
of  the  latter.1  "  A  cautious  and  al- 
ways unimpassioned  practical  politi- 
cian, a  sagacious  calculator,  a  provi- 
dent steward,  an  unpitying  realist," 
he  saw  that  both  Empire  and  Church 
needed  reform,  but  contrived  to  remain 
on  as  good  terms  as  was  possible  with 
both  Electors  and  Pope.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
policy  of  the  author  of  the  "  Golden 
Bull,"  and  of  the  means  whereby  he 
founded  a  dynastic  power  which  might, 
as  Palacky  says,  have  transformed 
Germany  into  a  consolidated  monarchy, 
while  at  the  same  time  annihilating 
the  Bohemian  nationality  as  such,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  benefits  which 
his  rule  conferred  upon  that  nation- 
ality and  country  themselves.  "After 
five  tempestuous  centuries  which  have 
passed  destructively  over  our  native 
land,  we  Bohemians  can  at  this  day 
take  no  step  in  it  without  being  re- 
minded by  imposing  monuments  which 
seem  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time, 
of  a  monarch  who  created  them  all 
and  whose  spirit  seems  still  to  ani- 
mate them.  For  maybe  the  town 
wherein  we  dwell  was  founded  by  him, 
the  street  through  which  we  walk  was 
planned  by  him,  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral in  which  we  pray  was  built  by 
him,  the  bridge  over  which  we  pass 
was  constructed  by  him,  the  school 
in  which  we  were  trained" — above 
all  the  University  of  Prague — "was 
established  by  him;  the  native  wine 
itself  which  refreshes  us,  was  planted 
by  him."2  But  with  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.  the  constructive  era  passes 
away;  in  1378  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Wenceslas  IV.,  whose  quarrels 

1  H.  von  Sybel. 

2  Part  of  an  eloquent  panegyric  by  J.  T. 
Held,  quoted  by  Palacky,  ii.  394. 


with  the  clergy  preceded  the  conflict 
between  him  and  the  lords ;  and  ten 
years  later  he  was  ready  to  resign  the 
Roman  crown  which  was  afterwards 
ignominiously  taken  from  him.  Mean- 
while the  favourite  creation  of  Charles 
IV.,  the  University  of  Pi-ague,  was 
beginning  to  be  disturbed  by  religious 
controversies,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  disruption  of  its  academical 
body ;  and  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  that  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  had  been  followed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  great  Papal  schism. 

Such  is  the  merest  outline  of  the 
chronology  of  Bohemian  history  in 
the  century  of  which  the  remains  col- 
lected and  translated  by  Mr.  Wratis- 
law  illustrate  the  literature.  How 
imperfectly  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion possible  would  illustrate  it,  is 
obvious  from  his  remark  that  such 
a  collection  can  only  contain  what, 
during  nearly  a  century  (1620—1760) 
and  a  half,  escaped  from  the  Jesuit 
and  other  "missionaries,"  and  "after- 
wards from  the  more  sporadic  ravages 
of  later  destroyers.  It  mattered  little 
to  such  barbarians  whether  any  work 
that  fell  into  their  clutches  was  of 
Catholic  or  of  Protestant  tendency,  if 
it  were  but  in  the  detested  Bohemian 
tongue  ;  and  one  Jesuit  boasted  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had  destroyed  with 
his  own  hands  no  less  than  60,000 
volumes  in  that  language."  When, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  find 
ample  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  a  Bohemian 
literature  not  only  considerable  in 
extent,  but  remarkably  varied  as  to 
both  subjects  and  form,  we  may  safely 
venture  upon  a  twofold  assumption, 
which  is  borne  out  by  what  we  know 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us. 
Few  peoples  attain  to  a  literary  life 
of  this  kind  without  having  reached 
a  noteworthy  degree  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  culture;  still  fewer  without 
having  come  into  that  close  contact 
with  other  civilised  peoples,  which  is 
to  a  nation  what  intercourse  with 
educated  and  intelligent  fellow -men  is 
to  the  individual.  Now,  the  condition 
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of  popular  education  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  undoubtedly 
a  relatively  advanced  one,  although 
Palacky  has  possibly/niade  the  most 
of  his  evidence  in  concluding  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  every  market 
town  in  Bohemia  had  its  grammar- 
school,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Prague, 
at  all  events,  at  least  a  third  of  the 
parishes  their  parish  schools  as  well. 
The  centre  of  educational  life  was 
of  course  the  University  of  Prague, 
which  it  is  worth  observing  already 
Wenceslas  II.  had  been  desirous  of 
founding  as  far  back  as  the  year  1294, 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  project  was  actually  carried  into 
execution  by  Charles.  It  was  or- 
ganised (just  as  in  all  probability 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  been  a 
century  before)  on  the  model  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  Charles 
himself  had  been  trained;  and  in  a 
couple  of  generations  the  number  of 
its  undergraduates  had  reached  what 
both  here  and  at  Oxford  seems  the 
maximum  of  frequentia,  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  30,000.  Of  course, 
as  the  readers  of  Anstey's  admirable 
Introduction  to  the  Oxford  Munimenta 
Academica  are  aware,  these  numbers, 
which  must  fill  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  "  Univer- 
sity Extension "  with  despair,  do  not 
represent  a  total  of  what  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  of  an  elastic 
term  could  fairly  describe  as  "  stu- 
dents." Doubtless  in  Bohemia,  as 
in  England,  a  lad  was  often  sent  to 
the  university  when  it  was  clear,  as 
Anstey  puts  it,  that  "  the  child  being 
fit  for  nothing  else,  he  must  be  made 
a  clerk  of " ;  and  when  in  the  days 
of  Wenceslas  II.  the  barons  had  pre- 
vented the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sity, it  was  as  an  institution  which 
would  mainly  tend  to  clericalise  the 
country  that  they  had  opposed  it. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  ages  and 
qualifications  of  their  hearers,  and  not- 
withstanding the  limits  within  which 
research  and  teaching  moved  in  the 
later  middle  ages,  the  200  doctors 
and  masters  who  at  the  beginning  of 


the  fifteenth  century  enjoyed  absolute 
liberty  of  teaching,  and  the  500 
bachelors  who  were  at  least  entitled 
to  repeat  the  lectures  of  acknowledged 
masters  of  their  own,  or  of  Paris  or 
Oxford,  Universities,  must  have  exer- 
cised a  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  course  of  political  and  social  life, 
as  well  as  the  intimate  relations  which 
in  the  middle  ages  prevailed  between 
universities  remote  from  one  another, 
had  largely  leavened  the  Bohemian 
people  with  elements  of  literary  cul- 
ture. The  relations  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Czech  nationalities  constitute 
one  of  those  "  tickle  "  questions  which 
it  is  difficult  to  approach  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  provoking  angry  contro- 
versy. The  most  national  of  Bohemian 
Kings,  the  great  Otakar  himself,  had 
excited  the  wrath  of  his  Bohemian 
subjects  by  promoting  German  immi- 
gration, especially  into  the  towns, — a 
feeling  which  found  vent  in  such  com- 
positions as  the  version  of  the  legend 
of  the  national  saint  Procop,  in  part 
translated  by  Mr.  Wratislaw.  A 
sentiment  of  religious  sectarianism 
adds  its  force  to  the  story  of  the  saint, 
after  whose  death  misfortune  came 
upon  the  brethren  of  the  convent  over 
which  he  had  been  placed,  and  whose 
services  under  him  had  adhered  to  the 
national  Graeco-Slavonic  ritual.  Vitos, 
the  friend  of  Procop's  own  soul,  had 
succeeded  him  as  abbot ;  but — 


"  When  Bretislaw,  good  prince,  is  gone, 
Ungracious  Zbyhnew  mounts  the  throne, 
Who  little  holds  this  convent  dear, 
But  lends  to  calumnies  his  ear. 
'Twas  thus  the  faithless  work  they  plied, 
Thus  to  the  prince  they  falsely  cried : 
'  0  prince,  there  are  Slavonians  here, 
Another  Scripture  they  revere, 
And  divination  practise  still. 
Let  them  not,  prince,  thus  work  their  will ! 
In  Slavic  tongue  the  mass  they  sing, 
Before  God's  table  clustering; 
Heretical  their  conduct  bold, 
Such  service  in  this  land  to  hold.' 
'Gainst  Vitos  this  and  more  they  said  ; 
And  those  of  whom  he  was  the  head, 
Their  slanders  had  such  force  and  strength, 
They  drove  them  all  away  at  length. 
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Abbot  and  brethren,  meeting  there, 

Themselves  to  holy  Procop's  care 

Commended,  then  with  hearts  of  woe 

Together  did  to  Hung'ry  go. 

To  others  then  was  given  their  place, 

To  foreigners  of  German  race. 

These  German  Latinists  were  known. 

And  glad  that  convent  made  their  own. 

0  faithless  trickery  of  hell ! 

0  human  envy,  sad  to  tell ! 

0  faithless  sland'rers  that  ye  be, 

The  devil's  emissaries  ye  ! 

The  devil  whispers  to  you  now, 

Ere  long  hell-fires  will  round  you  glow. 

Who  doth  God's  servants  harm  and  wrong, 

Will  perish  from  the  world  ere  long. 

E'en  thus  those  sland'rers  it  befell." 

For  when,  on  the  first  night  of  their 
occupation  of  the  convent,  the  German 
brethren  went  to  the  church  to  hear 
matins,  Saint  Procop  himself  stood  at 
the  door,  and  in  spite  of  their  protests, 
uttered,  as  he  was  shocked  to  hear,  in 
a  "  foreign  language,"  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  King  and  Council,  warned  them 
against  entering.  But  they  held  their 
service  both  on  this  night  and  on  the 
next,  though  the  saint  had  again  ap- 
peared to  repeat  his  remonstrance.  On 
the  third  night,  however,  he  proceeded 
from  verba  to  verbera;  and  apprising 
the  Germans,  with  a  superiority  to 
preciseness  not  usually  characteristic 
of  ecclesiastical  comminations,  that 
they  were  "a  vile  Hungarian  crew," 
raised  a  cudgel — 

"  With  which  he  thrashed  the  Germans  sore. 
No  word  the  Germans  dared  reply, 
But  each  man  foremost  strove  to  fly  ; 
No  question  ask'd  they  of  the  way, 
But  skipp'd  along  like  goats  at  play." 

The  king  in  vain  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  return,  and,  as  he  him- 
self would  not  repent,  "  God  shortened 
his  days;"  and  his  successor  soon 
brought  back  Vitos  and  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  "  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  the  holy  Procop."  The 
Slavonic  ritual  thus  maintained  itself 
at  Sazawa,  and  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished in  a  Slavonic  monastery 
founded  at  Prague  by  Charles  IV.  ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  neither 
case,  nor,  indeed,  elsewhere,  is  there 
any  proof  of  the  survival  of  doctrines 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


Church  of  Rome  would  have  been 
heterodox.  The  anti-German  feeling 
revealed  in  this  extract,  which  there 
was  much  in  the  political  history  of 
Bohemia  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  foster,  was  heightened  at 
Prague  by  the  partial  constitution  of 
the  university,  which  in  the  end  was 
the  cause  of  its  famous  disruption  in 
1409,  after  King  Wenceslas,  instead 
of  redressing  the  balance  between  the 
Bohemian  and  other  "nations,"  had 
rudely  overturned  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  perennial  an- 
tagonism, the  influence  of  German 
literature,  as  of  German  culture  in 
general,  must  have  made  itself  largely 
felt  in  Bohemia,  both  before  and  after 
the  foundation  of  the  university ;  a 
proposition  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
assent  without  necessarily  assuming  a 
marked  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  native  Bohemian 
population.  This  influence  is  possibly 
recognisable  in  some  of  the  works  or 
fragments  translated  by  Mr.  Wratis- 
law  ;  thus  he  confesses  his  .uncertainty 
"  whether  the  translations  of  the 
Alexandreis  current  in  Bohemia  were 
made  from  the  original  poem  in  Latin 
hexameters,  or  from  the  German  ver- 
sions which  were  popular  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries." 
The  latter  alternative  seems  the  more 
probable,  inasmuch  as  Germany  and 
France  were  most  productive  in  imita- 
tions of  the  "Latyn  autour,"  whom  the 
writer  of  our  English  Kyng  Alisaunder 
professes  to  have  followed,  supposing 
his  original  to  have  been  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  subject. 
And,  as  Matzner  has  shown,  these 
Latin  productions  themselves,  and  the 
entire  Alexander  legend  of  the  mediae- 
val West,  are  in  their  turn  due  to  a 
Greek  novel  perhaps  as  old  as  the  fifth 
century,  and  owing  its  origin  to  the 
traditions  in  which  the  Egyptians,  like 
other  Oriental  peoples,  sought  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  conqueror 
of  the  East.  Bohemia,  at  least,  must 
have  made  a  relatively  late  acquaint- 
ance with  his  name,  notwithstand- 
ing the  epistle  which,  as  Pelzel  truly 
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observes,  lacks  warrant,  indited  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  famous 
Slavonic  nation. 

Among  other  Bohemian  remains 
cited  by  Mr.  Wratislaw,  which  one 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  origin- 
ally due  to  German  influence,  is  the 
New  Council,  belonging,  as  he  says, 
"  to  that  cycle  of  didactic  tales  of 
animals  which  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  were  current  in 
France,  in  Flanders,  in  North-west 
Germany,  and  ere  long  in  Bohemia 
also ; "  and  resembling  two  other 
councils  of  animals  and  birds  of  a 
later  date,  likewise  extant  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  indisputable 
that  the  area  of  the  beast-epos  was 
unduly  limited  by  Jacob  Grimm,  whose 
inquiries  into  its  early  association 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  "  Salian  " 
Franks,  are  among  the  most  ingenious 
as  well  as  pleasing  of  his  combinations. 
He  stated  that  it  neither  reached 
Southern  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Celtic 
area,  England,  the  Scandinavian  or  the 
Slav  populations.  A  recent  edition  of 
a  Catalan  beast -epos,  of  which  the 
earliest  MS.  is  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  these  Bohemian  Councils 
of  the  same  and  later  dates,  controvert 
two  of  the  positions  included  in  this 
sweeping  statement. 

It  would,  however,  lead  me  too  far 
to  seek  to  trace  the  connection  between 
many  of  these  fragments  of  Bohemian 
literature  and  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
the  German  or  other  nations.  That 
one  of  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  of  course  wrote  in  Latin,  should 
have  found  a  Bohemian  translator  or 
adapter  is  the  reverse  of  surprising. 
He  was  doctor  universalis  by  his 
singular  activity  in  life  and  by  his 
fame  after  death,  which  ignorance 
more  or  less  gradually  narrowed,  or 
rather  perverted ;  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Wratislaw  improves  his  opportunity 
when  he  states  that  the  passage  trans- 
lated by  him  from  the  Bohemian 
version  of  the  Book  of  the  Virtues 
"  will  exhibit  the  principles  inculcated 
by  the  literary  men  of  Bohemia."  In 


compositions  of  another  class  there  is 
no  such  certainty   of   origin.     Such  a 
subject,  for  instance,  as  "  The  Contest 
between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  "  was 
the  property  of  so  many  literatures, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  assign   to   the   Bohemian 
version  its  special  original.     The  story 
of  the  stag  pursed  by  the  huntsman, 
which  took  refuge  behind  Saint  Procop, 
and  turning  its  antlers  towards  him, 
displayed  a  cross  between  them,  has, 
unless     I     mistake,    its    parallel    in 
Teutonic  legend.      In    any  case  Mr. 
Wratislaw' s  anthology  furnishes  abun- 
dant  evidence   of    the   fact  that   the 
Bohemian  literature  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  in  frequent  contact  with 
that   of  many   of   the   most   civilised 
nations  of  the  West.   Of  the  chivalrous 
writings  of  this   period  Mr.   Wratis- 
law gives  no  specimens ;    "so  far  as 
yet   published,   it    appears    to  be    of 
British  origin,  and  to  consist  of  trans- 
lations from  the  cycle  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table." 
Doubtless  it  had  come  to  Bohemia,  as 
it   came   to  England,    primarily  from 
France,  the  country  to  which  the  first 
king  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg  was 
so  devotedly  attached,  and  where  the 
second  had  received  his  education.     It 
is  again  a  French  priest  whose  Latin 
poem,   the    Antidaudiamts,   is    trans- 
lated by  an  unknown  Bohemian  poet 
— an   elaborate    allegory   apparently, 
in  which  the  Council  of  Virtues  sends 
Wisdom  on  a  mission  to  the  Almighty 
to  ask  for   the  creation  of  a  perfect 
man — on   which   errand   she    is   con- 
veyed in  a  chariot  constructed  of  the 
Seven  Sciences,  with  Reason  as  coach- 
man, and  drawn  by  the  Five  Senses. 
With  England  the  contact  of  Bohemia 
during  the  fourteenth  century — before 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Prague — was    more     occasional,    and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  military  service 
of     individual     Englishmen    in     the 
crusading  expeditions  of  King  John, 
and    to    the     incidents     of     dynastic 
politics.     An  adventurous  soldier  such 
as  Plichta  of  ^irotin,  who  emulated 
King  John  himself  in  his  ubiquity  as 
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a  soldier  ("without  the  aid  of  God, 
and  King  John,  no  man  can  do 
aught "),  and  who  was  present  on 
English  battlefields  among  the  rest, 
can  hardly  have  served  as  an  inter- 
mediary of  literary  culture.  King 
John  himself  had  been  buried  with 
the  honours  of  chivalry  by  the  English 
King  Edward  III.  after  the  battle  of 
Crefy;  and  his  politic  successor  had 
been  able  to  obtain  recognition  by 
his  father's  foe  as  Roman  King — a 
dignity  which  Edward  himself  had 
nearly  resolved  to  grasp.  Thus  the 
political  relations  between  the  two 
countries  became  friendly;  and  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  for  England 
in  France  were  in  part  expelled  as 
a  nuisance  from  the  soil  of  the  empire, 
after  Charles  had  first  thought  of 
taking  these  "Englishmen,"  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  into  his  pay 
as  vicarious  crusaders.  His  suc- 
cessor, Wenceslas  IV.,  knit  a  very 
different  bond  between  the  two 
countries  by  marrying  his  sister  Anne 
to  the  youthful  Richard  II  of  England, 
and  thus  carrying  out  an  idea  of  his 
father,  who  had  himself  narrowly, 
missed  the  hand  of  an  English  princess. 
To  the  encouragement  of  Richard's 
Bohemian  consort,  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  it  was  said  that  Wyclif's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  owing ;  she 
had  herself  brought  to  England  a  book 
in  which  she  constantly  read ;  "  evan- 
gelium  in  lingua  triplici  exaratum, 
scilicet  in  lingua  Rohemicd  Teutonica,  et 
Latina."  Her  loving  and  kindly  dis- 
position, exhibited  from  the  very 
moment  of  her  arrival  in  England  by 
interpositions  with  the  king  in  the 
cause  of  mercy,  endeared  her  to  the 
people ;  and  one  likes  to  think  that  it 
was  she  who  prompted  the  composition 
of  Chaucer's  calendar  of  the  female 
saints  of  love,  the  Legende  of  Good 
Women,  although  it  is  rather  haz- 
ardous to  conclude  so  much  from  the 
lines  in  which  he  commends  his  poem, 
when  finished,  to  the  queen.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  marriage 
added  its  influence  to  the  progress  of 
that  academical  intercourse  between 


England  and  Bohemia  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  reception  given  at  Prague  to 
the  writings  of  Wyclif,  was  to  exercise 
so  momentous  an  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  latter  country. 

Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Wratislaw 
seems  to  have  made  a  judicious  choice 
among  the  materials  at  his  command, 
though  one  would  have  been  especially 
grateful  for  one  or  more  specimens  of 
the  fragments  of  sacred  and  comic 
dramas  to  which  he  adverts,  and  could 
perhaps  in  return  have  spared  the  ex- 
tracts from  Andrew  of  Cuba's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  of  the  Land  of 
Bohemia.  The  Chief-Justice  in  ques- 
tion (possibly  the  second  of  two  of 
the  name)  seems  from  the  dedicatory 
address  to  King  Wenceslas  IV.  to 
have  been  a  plain-spoken  patriot ; 
but  legal  and  constitutional  treatises 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  excerption, 
even  in  such  an  instance  as  the  similar 
case  of  Chief -Justice  Fortescue, — and 
the  history  of  Bohemian  law  is  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
English  students  of  the  drama  are 
eagerly  desirous  of  more  information 
as  to  the  Slavonic  drama,  the  history 
of  which  is  little  accessible  except  in 
its  later  forms — mere  assimilations  of 
Western  examples.  In  historical  litera- 
ture Mr.  Wratislaw  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  (at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge)  the  oldest  really  complete 
MS.  of  Dalimil's  Chronika  Czeskd,  of 
the  opening  of  which  he  gives  a  spirited 
translation.  Of  more  authentic 
history  we  have,  besides  a  chapter 
from  Pulkava's  Bohemian  chronicle, 
revised  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  and  afterwards  translated 
apparently  by  the  author  himself  into 
the  vernacular,  a  passage  from  the 
translated  autobiography  of  Charles 
IV.  himself.  It  refers  to  the  blind- 
ness of  King  John  and  his  visit  to 
Montpellier  to  be  cured  ;  but  naturally 
makes  no  mention  of  the  way  in  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  previously 
treated  a  French  physician  who  had 
increased  instead  of  removing  the  evil, 
and  whom  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Oder.  Of  other 
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prose  Mr.  "VVratislaw  gives  many  and 
various  specimens— from  the  legends 
of  St.  Ludmilla  to  those  theological  ex- 
hortations and  disquisitions  of  Thomas 
of  Stitny,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  But  the  most 
generally  attractive  of  all  the  transla- 
tions contained  in  this  volume  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  religious 
hymns  reproduced  obviously  with 
special  care,  in  its  earlier  pages.  Of 
these  hymns  the  first — written  ap- 
parently in  a  season  of  famine,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  Papal  schism  was  begin- 
ning to  terrify  the  souls  of  men — 
mingles  with  singular  pathos  a  cry  for 
"plenty  on  earth"  with  a  prayer  for 
"the  Church's  unity;  "  the  second  is 
still  more  interesting,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  hymns  alluded  to  by  Huss  himself 
in  his  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday,  where 
he  says  that  the  masters,  priests,  and 
scribes  of  his  day  cursed  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  all  those  who  went  to  Bethlehem 
(Huss's  chapel)  to  hear  the  sermon,  all 
those  who  sang  three  hymns  of  which 
he  quotes  passages.  A  third  religious 
poem  treats  of  "  Pravda"  (Truth),  and 
is  specially  remarkable  for  its  com- 
plicated metre,  which  Mr.  Wratislaw 
has  reproduced  with  considerable 
skill.  Its  burden  is  the  burden  of  so 
much  of  the  popular  poetry  of  this 
heavily-laden  century — the  complaint 
which  "Piers  the  Plowman"  uttered 
in  verse ;  the  moral  which  the  "  Dance 
of  Death  "  enforced  to  the  eye ;  the 
lesson  which  war  and  pestilence 
brought  so  constantly  home  to  the 
peoples : 

"  From  pope  to  king  it  is  the  same, 

Both  high  and  low  all  merit  blame  ; 
[       Truth  is  of  little  weight  and  name. 
The  priest  before. 
Without  a  store 
Of  gold,  expect  compassion  small. 


"Death  only  meets  like  measure  aye, 
Gives  each  man  credit  without  pay, 


Be  he  in  scarlet  clad  or  gray  ; 

It  promiseth, 

Nor  altereth, 

But  lodging  gives  to  all  aright. 

"  There  craft  and  craft's  device  are  naught, 
Nor  aid  of  friends  can  profit  aught, 
So  firmly  are  the  limits  wrought 
For  rich  and  poor 
By  edict  sure, 
To  come  to  judgment  in  the  light." 

It  is  related  that  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  from  the  control 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz, 
conducted  at  Avignon  by  Charles 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  had  among  other  declarations 
to  affirm  by  oath  that  the  tongue  of 
the  Bohemians  was  a  Slavonic  tongue 
and  really  a  different  one  from  the 
German.  This  certainly  shows  how 
ignorant  the  "best-informed  circles" 
must  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  been  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  Bohemian  litera- 
ture. And  in  truth,  though  it 
numbered  learned  men  and  nobles, 
such  as  Lord  Smil  of  Pardubitz, 
among  its  authors,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  main  a  literature  of 
and  for  the  people.  To  this  fact, 
which  the  satirical  poetry  translated 
by  Mr.  Wratislaw  specially  illustrates, 
it  doubtless  owed  much  of  its  vigour 
and  vitality.  A  nation  open  to  such  in- 
fluences and  capable  of  profiting  by  or 
enjoying  so  wide  a  variety  of  poetry 
and  prose  cannot  have  been  sunk  in 
the  grossness  of  ignorance  ;  nor  was 
the  great  uprising  of  the  next  century 
to  belie  its  antecedents.  The  Hussites 
and  their  wars  very  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  orderly  progress  of 
decay  in  Church  and  State  ;  but  what- 
ever the  excesses  and  the  horrors  of 
this  sanguinary  page  of  history,  the 
Hussites  were  not  the  representatives, 
nor  were  their  wars  the  efforts,  of  a 
barbarous  people  unconscious  of  its 
power,  or  incapable  of  using  it. 

A.  W.  WAED. 
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THAT  form  of  flattery  which  is  said  to 
be  the  truest,  namely,  imitation,  was 
freely  bestowed  by  Europe  on  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  campaign  of  1870-1. 
Prussianising  became  the  popular  idea, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  nation  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  has  not  since  that  time  grafted 
some  portion  of  German  military 
economy  on  its  own  institutions. 

Deeply-rooted  and  deservedly  firm 
as  is  the  faith  of  Germans  in  a  sys- 
tem which  has  stood  them  in  such 
good  stead,  they  are  wise  enough  to 
see  that  there  is  not  for  all  peoples 
alike  one  royal  road  to  military  suc- 
cess ;  and  words  of  warning  from  their 
writers  are  not  wanting  to  the  effect 
that  in  forms,  as  such,  there  is  no 
special  virtue  inherent.  A  form  is 
merely  a  mechanical  arrangement 
which  enables  a  motive  power  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  Given  the 
particular  motive  power,  it  is  for  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  its  exercise  to 
determine  and  select  that  form  of 
machinery  through  which  the  power 
can  produce  the  greatest  effect.  If 
the  machinery  be  ill-adapted  to  the 
motive  power,  failure  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  It  is  a  forgetfulness 
of  this  fact  that  has  led  to  an  almost 
superstitous  worship  of  German  mili- 
tary institutions,  and  to  an  excess  of 
eagerness  to  transplant  them  into 
foreign  soils,  without  previous  con- 
sideration how  far  the  soil  is  suited 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  over-eagerness  of 
some  of  us  in  this  matter  led  to  a 
reaction,  and  has  prevented  or  delayed 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of 
those  parts  of  the  system  of  which  the 
suitableness  would  otherwise  have  been 
admitted. 


During  the  last  few  years,  the  pro- 
fessional  literature  of   Germany   and 
other  countries   has  enabled  military 
men  to   form   a  fair  estimate  of   the 
German    system,   and    to   learn  how 
the  excellent  results  it  produces  are 
obtained.     By  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,   has  this   study  been   so  com- 
prehensively carried  out,  and  its  re- 
sults so  clearly  recorded,  as  by  Colonel 
Kaulbars,  a  staff-officer  in  the  Russian 
army.     Colonel  Kaulbars  was  sent  to 
Germany  in  the  years  1875  and  1876 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  study 
and  report  on  the  system  in  question. 
The   Germans,    departing   from   their 
usual  reserve,  gave  the  colonel  every 
facility  for  making  his  observations, 
and  the  result  is  the  extremely  valuable 
and  interesting  report  referred  to.  The 
French  have  adopted  the  sound  theory 
that  in  fighting,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to   know  the  adversary's   game,  and 
they  have  therefore  utilised  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Report  in  the  Russian 
official  military  journal,  for   its   dis- 
semination  for    the   benefit   of    their 
own  country,  in   the  Revue  Militaire 
de  VEtranger  and  Bulletin  de  la  Re- 
union des  Officiers.     By  this  means  not 
only  the  French  army  but  the  French 
nation,  can  judge  for  themselves  re- 
specting  the   system,   whose   working 
proved  so  fatal  to  them  seven  years 
ago.     No  amount   of    official   caution 
will  be  able  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  reforms  thus  indicated  as  desirable. 
Colonel  Kaulbars' s  report  is  deserv- 
ing of  reproduction  in  extenso,   but, 
written  as  it  is  for  military  men,  it 
contains  a  great  amount  of  technical 
information,  most  instructive  in  itself, 
but  somewhat  too  professional  for  the 
ordinary    lay    reader.      We    purpose 
therefore,   whilst   recommending    our 
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brother  officers  to  master  the  report 
in  its  entirety,  to  offer  such  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  these  pages  as  shall  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  military 
life.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  offer  some  little  food 
for  reflection  to  those  who  think 
that  because  short  service  answers  in 
Germany,  a  country  of  compulsory 
universal  service,  therefore,  it  will 
answer  equally  well  in  Great  Britain, 
a  country  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

In  the  very  foundations  of  the  Ger- 
man military  system  we  find  inter- 
twined inseparably  three  principles — 
universal  liability  to  service  in  its 
thorough  integrity,  short  service,  and 
the  efficiency  of  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  armed  force.  If  any  one 
of  these  three  were  allowed  to  become 
obsolete  or  to  die  out,  the  others  would 
become  unmeaning,  or  at  all  events 
have  an  enfeebled  significance,  and  the 
whole  system  would  require  rearrange- 
ment. Universal  liability  moreover 
identifies  the  army  with  the  country, 
and  makes  its  welfare  an  object  to  all 
members  of  the  commonwealth ;  short 
service  and  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  efficiency 
render  possible  a  training  of  marked 
severity. 

The  axioms  which  are  accepted  as 
regulating  the  training  of  the  soldier, 
or  rather  the  conversion  of  the  civilian 
into  a  guardian  of  the  national  safety, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

All  training  must  be  systematic,  in 
view  of  economy  of  time  and  labour. 

The  sole  aim  and  object  of  training 
carried  on  in  peace  time  is  to  render 
a  man  an  efficient  soldier  in  the  field. 

There  are  many  and  various  ways 
by  which  the  conversion  of  the  civilian 
into  the  trained  soldier  can  be  effected. 

The  way  selected  is  a  matter  of 
sbsnfarte  indifference,  provided  the  end 
be  attained. 

Until  the  time  shall  have  arrived 
for  examining  the  result  of  the  train- 
ing no  interference  with  those  respon- 
sible for  it  can  be  allowed. 

The   testing  of    the   results    ought 
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to  be  of  the   most   severe  and  public 
nature. 

How  these  axioms  are  applied  to 
the  training  has  now  to  be  explained. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  our  subject 
we  meet  with  an  arrangement,  the 
absence  of  which  in  any  system  of 
education  whatever  gives  much  trouble 
and  causes  waste  of  time.  The  recruits 
who  commence  their  service  during  any 
one  year  join  their  respective  corps  at 
the  same  time;  there  are  exceptions, 
but  as  a  rule  the  new  boys  who  are 
to  form  the  fresh  and  Blower  classes  of 
the  great  school  join  those  classes 
simultaneously  all  over  the  empire. 
In  the  Guard,  the  infantry  recruits 
join  in  the  first  half  of  November ; 
those  of  the  infantry  of  the  Line  at 
the  commencement  of  December ;  the 
Horse  Artillery  recruits  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  so  on ;  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
educational  year  commences  in  the 
early  part  of  winter  or  late  in  the 
autumn. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
training  gets  at  once  into  full  swing. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
recruit  has  been  passed  as  fit  by  the 
local  authorities  that  therefore  the 
regiment  to  which  he  is  assigned  will 
accept  him.  On  medical  grounds  he 
may  be  rejected,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  sent  back  to  the  district  from  which- 
he  came,  and  a  substitute  must  be 
provided  in  his  stead.  This  process 
of  rejecting  and  replacing  may  last  as 
long  as  a  month ;  but  henceforth  there 
is  no  reception  of  recruits  for  a  whole 
year.  That  perpetual  dribbling  in  of 
recruits,  with  its  consequent  waste  of 
instructional  labour,  which  prevails  in 
our  service  finds  no  place  in  a  German 
barrack-yard. 

Each  company  receives  each  year 
between  forty  and  fifty  recruits  ;  every 
squadron  thirty-five  to  forty-five ; 
every  battery  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
at  the  least. 

The  recruit  having  joined  his  bat- 
talion or  regiment,  is  at  once  handed 
over  to  the  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, squadron,  or  battery  to  which 
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he  is  to  belong.  Except  perhaps  for 
purposes  of  punishment,  the  higher 
authorities  take  no  further  notice  of 
him  until  he  is  brought  forward  by 
his  captain  as  fit  to  take  his  place  in 
the  ranks  with  the  old  soldiers. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  our 
recruit  has  picked  up  in  the  barrack- 
room  the  diary  of  a  man  who,  having 
completed  his  term  of  service  some 
two  months  previously,  has  left  such 
a  document  behind  him.  Turning  its 
pages,  the  recruit  will  read  therein, 
almost  day  for  day,  his  own  history 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years; 
every  part  of  his  education  is  already 
arranged  for  him.  Who  connected 
with  teaching  does  not  know  the 
value  of  a  well  mapped-out  distribu- 
tion of  time  and  work,  where  in- 
structors know  beforehand  what  they 
have  to  teach  and  when  they  have  to 
teach  it,  and  students  know  what  and 
when  they  have  to  learn  ? 

To  illustrate  this  system  we  will 
take  the  distribution  of  time  in  the 
infantry. 

The  year  is  divided  into  six  periods, 
to  each  of  which  a  particular  work  is 
assigned.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
first  period  is  prior  to  the  joining  of 
the  recruit. 

1.  Preparatory   Period. — From  the 
end  of  the  grand  manoeuvres  and  the 
discharge  of  the  three- year  soldiers  to 
the  arrival  of  the  recruits;  that  is, from 
the  second  half   of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  November  or  December. 

2.  Periods  of  individual  instruction, 
or   of  tfie  recruits,   to  the   middle  of 
February   or    the   commencement    of 
March. 

3.  Period  of  inspections  or  of  spring 
drills,  to  the  middle  of    May. — This 
period  includes  the  inspection  of  the 
recruits,  which  decides  their  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  company.     Five 
or  six  weeks  are  devoted  to  company 
drill,  three  or  four  to  battalion  drill, 
two  to  regimental  drill,  and,  finally, 
one  to  brigade  drill. 

4.  Period   of  fold    service,   which 
lasts  to  the  first  half  of  August. 

5.  Period  of  autumn  drills,  to  the 


end  of  August. — These  drills  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  autumn  or 
grand  manoeuvres ;  they  are  merely 
a  repetition  of  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  regimental  and  brigade  drill  of 
the  third  period. 

6.  Period  of  the  grand  manoeuvres 
which  lasts  to  the  second  half  of 
September. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  time  devoted  to 
musketry  instruction.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  musketry  instruction  con- 
tinues all  the  year  round.  At  the  end 
of  his  first  year's  service  the  young 
soldier  becomes  an  old  soldier,  and 
enters  on  a  round  of  drill  and  duties 
different  in  the  earlier  part  from  the 
work  of  the  previous  year. 

As  with  the  men,  so,  in  the  mounted 
services,  with  the  horses ;   these  are 
purchased  by  the  government  at  cer- 
tain fixed   times,  go   through   a   pre- 
scribed   course   of   training,    and   are 
drafted  simultaneously  into  the  ranks. 
But  by  this  perfect  uniformity  of 
system  not  only  is   the  instructional 
power  worked  most  economically,  but 
facility   is   afforded   for   those   public 
testings  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, which  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
system,    and    which    are    known    as 
" Inspections"      Soldiers  and   officers 
alike  are  submitted  at  every  stage  of 
their  career    to  Inspections   by   some 
member  of  the  hierarchy  higher  than 
themselves,  and,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, incidentally  the  inspectors  are 
themselves,  in  the  execution  of  this 
duty,    virtually    inspected    by    their 
subordinates,   equals,    and    superiors. 
To   English    soldiers,   accustomed    to 
our  peculiar  system  of  inspections,  it 
must  seem  as  if  the  great  number  of 
inspections  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  anxiety  shown  to  turn  all  the  time 
of  the  soldier  to  useful  purposes,  but, 
conducted   as   they   are  in   Germany, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
service,  and  the  results  derived  from 
them   completely   outweigh    any   dis- 
advantages in  this  respect.     Later  on 
we  shall  deal  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 
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The  system  of  training  under  exami- 
nation cannot  be  considered  in  its 
entirety  if  we  lose  sight  of  that  im- 
portant factor,  the  Trainer.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  the  work  done  during  the 
first  period  by  the  officer  to  whom  the 
recruit  is  first  intrusted.  The  infantry 
arm  of  the  service  will  be  selected  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  as  infantry 
training  may  be  regarded  as  the  typi- 
cal system,  followed  with  modifications 
throughout  the  army. 

The  subjects  which  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Captain  of  a  company  during  this 
period  are  four  in  number : — 

1.  Choice   and    preparation   of    in- 
structors   for   the   expected  recruits; 
and  arrangement  of  a  programme   of 
instruction. 

2.  Cleaning    and     preparing     drill 
uniforms  for  the  recruits. 

3.  Preparation  of   barrack    accom- 
modation. 

4.  Drilling  the  old  soldiers. 

Of  these  the  first  far  surpasses  the 
others  in  importance.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  recruit  on  joining 
is  handed  over  to  the  Captain,  as  a 
mass  of  raw  material,  to  be  produced 
at  a  fixed  time  as  a  manufactured 
article.  To  the  authorities — and  this 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon — 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  and  supreme 
indifference  what  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  adopted.  They  look  to  results 
only.  But  by  the  result  only  is  the 
manufacturer  himself  judged  :  inten- 
tions go  for  nothing  ;  and  most  critical 
and  severe  are  the  judges.  On  the  re- 
sults only,  depend  not  merely  the  pre- 
sent credit,  but  the  future  professional 
advancement  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  country  requires  a  supply  of 
roughly- made  (not  finished)  soldiers, 
from  which  to  form  its  battalions,  regi- 
ments, brigades,  &c.  To  form  these 
soldiers  is  the  work  of  the  Captains. 
On  them  alone  is  the  responsibility 
fixed.  To  them,  untrammelled  save 
by  regulations  of  a  general  character, 
is  the  task  given.  Interference  with 
them  from  without  or  from  above  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  Can  it  be  won- 


dered at  that  on  this  apparently  small 
field  of  labour  an  immense  amount  of 
thought,  anxiety,  and  trouble  is  ex- 
pended ?  How  completely  the  Captain 
is  left  to  himself  in  this  matter  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  anecdote 
related  by  Colonel  Kaulbars,  which, 
moreover,  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  relations  in  which  the 
various  ranks  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  performance  of  duty, 

"  I  heard  a  general  one  day  express 
to  a  captain  under  his  command  his 
astonishment  at  the  method  the  latter 
was  following  in  training  his  com- 
pany. '  Acting  as  you  do,'  said  he  to 
the  captain,  '  I  will  engage  that  you 
will  do  no  good.'  Closely  observing 
this  company  for  the  next  four  weeks, 
I  saw  the  captain  steadily  pursuing  the 
course  he  had  originally  adopted.  At 
the  inspection  of  the  company,  which 
was  made  by  the  commander  of  the 
regiment,  the  captain  came  off  with 
flying  colours.  The  general  was  pre- 
sent as  a  spectator,  and  thus  addressed 
the  captain  publicly :  '  I  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  beaten  me, 
and  although  certain  details  should 
have  been  otherwise  treated,  you  have 
obtained  results  very  different  from 
what  I  anticipated.'  He  then  con- 
gratulated him  warmly,  and  added, 
turning  to  us,  '  Gentlemen,  this  shows 
that  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.'  " 

Sometimes  two  Captains  of  the  same 
battalion  will  be  carrying  out  rival 
systems,  the  commanding  officer  watch- 
ing both  with  interest,  but  not  inter- 
fering, and  leaving  all  to  the  result  of 
the  inspection. 

But  the  Captain,  though  responsible 
for  the  work,  is  not  the  executive ;  the 
chief  instructor  is  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
selected  by  himself ;  the  other  instruc- 
tors are  taken  from  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  company. 
It  is  his  duty,  however,  to  teach  these 
instructors  how  to  teach;  not  only  drill, 
but  musketry,  gymnastics,  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  studies,  and  for  all  he 
has  to  provide  :  there  are  no  special- 
ists to  whom  the  teaching  is  intrusted, 
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the  company  officers  do  it  all.  And, 
moreover,  as  soon  as  the  instructors 
are  at  work  with  the  recruits,  the  Cap- 
tain is  well-nigh  powerless  to  interfere. 
That  same  independence  which  is  given 
to  him  must  he  allow  to  his  subordi- 
nates. He  must  deal  with  them  in 
the  same  spirit  as  he  is  dealt  with  him- 
self. A  faulty  selection  may  therefore 
ruin  the  year's  work. 

The  best  and  most  judiciously  chosen 
instructors  may,  however,  fail  if  the 
programme  laid  down  and  the  system 
prescribed  for  their  guidance  be  de- 
fective or  bad.  The  regulations  no- 
where specify  any  royal  road  to 
efficiency ;  the  senior  officers  will  not 
interfere ;  the  Captain  is  driven  then 
to  rely  on  his  own  experience,  and  on 
the  recorded  experiences  of  others  in  a 
similar  position.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
system  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  military  lite- 
rature, which  is  almost  meaningless  to 
English  officers.  We  refer  to  such 
books  as  Aus  dem  Tagebuahe  eines  Com- 
pagnie  Chefs,  and  a  host  of  others. 
"  Why,"  an  English  captain  may  natu- 
rally remark,  "  do  our  German  brethren 
spend  so  much  'time  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  ' awkward-squad '  work?" 
The  reply  is  simple,  but  almost  start- 
ling :  "  Because  on  the  result  of  '  awk- 
ward-squad '  training  depend  the  pro- 
fessional prospects  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  regimental  officers."  The  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  details  of  their 
profession  by  German  officers  results 
from  the  system  adopted. 

Relatively  only  is  the  clothing  ques- 
tion unimportant ;  great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  maintenance  of  large  stores  of 
clothing,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  Captain  to  have  collected  in  his 
stores  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  even 
seven  or  eight  sets  of  uniform  per  man. 
The  arrangement  by  which  this  is 
effected  hardly  comes  within  the 
scope  of  this  article ;  it  is  referred  to 
here  only  in  connection  with  the  duties 
of  the  Captain. 

The  preparation  of  barrack  accom- 
modation is  a  minor  question,  whilst  as 
regards  the  instruction  of  the  old 


soldiers,  these  are  so  few  in  number 
that  much  time  is  not  devoted  to  it. 

The  joining  of  the  recruits  gives 
comparative  rest  to  the  Captain,  whose 
paternal  government  now  comes  into* 
play.  His  work  becomes*  moral  more 
than  physical.  A  recruit  on  joining 
the  company  is  at  once  well-looked 
after.  A  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
old  soldier,  is  told  off  as  his  com- 
panion and  guide,  without  whom 
he  is  not  for  some  time  allowed 
to  quit  the  barracks;  his  money 
he  is  compelled  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  his  Captain,  and  finally 
he  is  obliged,  as  a  crowning  act  of 
self-surrender,  to  give  to  this  officer 
a  full  and  frank  written  account  of 
his  past  life.  The  territorial  system 
of  enlistment  probably  causes  fictitious 
autobiographies  to  be  less  frequent 
than  would  be  the  case  in  our  own 
service. 

Worked  comparatively  lightly  at 
first,  the  recruit  soon  finds  himself 
with  little  or  no  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  day's  work  of  a 
recruit  in  the  fourth  week  of  his 
service : — 

MORNING. 

6.  Rise. 

7.  Breakfast. 

7.30—  8.30.  Theoretical  instruction.  ; 

8.45.  Parade  for  drill. 
9—  9.30.  Musketry  drill. 
9.30—11.30.  Drill. 
12.  Dinner. 

AFTERNOON. 
1.45.  Parade  for  Drill. 
2—3.15.  Drill. 
3.30 — 4.       Gymnastics. 

4 — 4.30.  Musketry  instruction. 
5.30 — 6.30.  Instruction  on  maintenance   of 

arms  and  kit. 

6.45 — 7.       Instruction  in  bugle  sounds. 
7.       Supper. 
9.       Bed. 

Until  the  middle  or  end  of  Feb- 
ruary does  the  training  of  the  recruit 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Captain. 
And  now  arrives  the  day  on  which  the 
testing  of  the  work  done  in  the  first 
epoch  of  the  recruit's  life  is  to  take 
place.  "  The  Inspection  of  the  re- 
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eruits  forms,"  says  Colonel  Kaulbars, 
*'•  throughout  the  German  army  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  military 
life,  and  usually  excites  the  liveliest 
interest,  not  only  among  the  officers  of 
each  regiment,  but  of  all  officers  in  the 
garrison.  For  some  days  it  is  the  sole 
topic  of  military  conversation,  and 
everywhere  are  heard  discussions  on 
the  result  of  some  particular  Inspec- 
tion, and  on  the  results  attained  by 
some  Captain  following  a  particular 
system  of  instruction." 

The  Inspection  is  made  by  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  but  the  general  com- 
manding the  corps  d'armee,  and  even 
the  Emperor,  is  sometimes  present. 
Everything  is  carried  out  with  great 
precision  and  formality,  and  the  re- 
cruits are  thus  impressed  with  the 
importance  attached  to  the  course  of 
instruction  through  which  they  have 
gone.  The  parade  inspection,  which  is 
mainly  a  drill,  lasts  about  two  hours 
for  the  fifty  recruits  of  each  company ; 
it  is  on  the  result  of  this  inspection 
that  the  verdict  given  chiefly  depends. 
The  inspection  of  gymnastics,  theo- 
retical instruction,  &c.,  takes  place 
subsequently. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deal  with 
•each  period  of  instruction  separately. 
The  same  imposition  of  responsibility 
and  of  non-interference  appears 
throughout  the  whole  series.  As  the 
•commanding  officer  of  the  battalion 
did  not  interfere  with  his  captains,  so 
is  he  not  interfered  with  by  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  when  he  is  working 
the  companies  together  in  battalion 
formation.1 

But  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  we 
find  a  plain,  common-sense  system 
steadily  adhered-  to.  Because  a  sol- 
dier has  advanced  a  stage  in  his  in- 
struction, it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
to  forget  what  he  has  already  mas- 
tered;  therefore,  for  instance,  during 
the  time  when  the  recruit  is  at  the 
period  allotted  to  battalion  drill,  he 


1  A  German  infantry  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
•commander. 


finds  himself  three  days  a  week  again 
under  his  captain  at  company  work. 
By  the  time  he  drills  as  one  of  the  bat- 
talion, he  has  also  been  thoroughly 
broken  in  to  his  captain's  hand  ;  one 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  company 
drill  being  the  complete  abandonment 
of  self,  and  the  automatic  carrying  out 
of  the  commands  uttered  by  the  cap- 
tain, even  when  these  are  contrary  to 
the  regulations.  It  is  by  a  curious 
combination  of  the  development  of 
the  individual  initiative,  with  com- 
plete subordination  to  control,  that 
the  Germans  seek  to  render  their  men 
thoroughly  fit  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  battle-field  of  modern  times. 
Not  in  any  spirit  of  pedantry,  not 
with  any  striving  after  mere  effect, 
is  this  system  carried  out.  The  one 
thought,  the  one  wish  in  the  mind  of 
the  captain,  in  the  mind  of  every 
German  officer,  is  to  do  in  peace  only 
that  which  prepares  a  man  for  actual 
war  service. 

"  From  the  lively  impression,"  says 
our  author,  "left  on  all  minds  by  the 
events  of  the  last  war,  it  has  resulted 
that  the  drill  of  the  troops  has  now 
become,  so  to  speak,  more  realistic  than 
ever.  Always  and  everywhere,  it  is 
the  repetition  of  the  fight  in  every 
form.  The  memorable  day  of  St. 
Privat  in  particular,  and  the  enor- 
mous losses  suffered  by  the  Prussian 
infantry  in  crossing  under  a  deadly 
fire  that  wide  open  plain,  seem  to  have 
contributed  especially  to  give  to  the 
drill  the  direction  it  is  taking  to-day. 

"Everywhere,  in  fact,  are  studied  the 
best  formations  for  carrying  out  an  at- 
tack on  open  ground  with  as  little  loss 
as  possible.  Each  tries  to  solve  the 
problem  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
variety  of  solutions  proposed  with  the 
discussions  to  which  they  give  rise, 
excite  everywhere  the  most  lively 
interest." 

If  success  be  attainable  by  study 
and  experiment,  surely  these  soldiers 
deserve  it. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  first  Inspection  undergone  by  the 
recruit.  It  is  desirable  to  look  a  little 
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more  closely  into  the  nature  of  these 
remarkable  tests  of  efficiency. 

The  Inspections  which  take  place  in 
an  infantry  battalion  in  the  course  of 
a  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Month. 

No. 

Nature  of  Inspection. 

Inspecting  Officers. 

Jan. 

1. 

Individual  instruc- 

Commander of 

tion,  theoretical 

the  Regiment. 

and  gymnastic, 

of  old  soldiers. 

Feb. 

2. 

Recruits. 

Ditto. 

»j 

3. 

Sanitary  Detach- 

Ditto. 

ment. 

March 

4. 

Non-  Commission- 

Ditto. 

ed  Officers  and 

re-engaged  men 

in    the    Regi- 

mental Schools. 

Ditto. 

>9 

5. 

Company  drill. 

Ditto. 

April 

6. 

Battalion  drilL 

Commander  of 

Brigade    or 

Divison.   • 

May 

7. 

Regimental  drill. 

The  Emperor, 

or  the  Com- 

mandants of 

Corps. 

» 

s. 

Companygymnas- 
tics  and  theoret- 

Commander of 
the  Regiment. 

ical  instruction. 

T> 

9. 

Review  of  all  re- 

The Emperor. 

giments  of  the 

Guard  in  garri- 

son at  Berlin. 

June 

10. 

Musketry. 

Brigadier      or 

Commander 

of  Regiment. 

July 

11. 

Field  Service  by 

Commander  of 

Companies. 

the  Regiment. 

Aug. 

12. 

Gymnastics. 

Ditto. 

Sept. 

13. 

Review     of     all 

troops  about  to 

take     part    in 

i 

royal     manoeu- 

vres. 

Oct. 

14. 

Regimental    Pio- 

Commander of 

neers. 

the  Regiment. 

The  Germans  have  managed  to  find 
a  way  of  carrying  on  these  numerous 
Inspections  without  taking  any  time 
away  from  that  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  men. 

In  the  first  place,  no  troops  are  ever 
inspected  twice  to  the  same  Inspection. 
The  divisional  commander  would  never 
inspect  a  battalion  already  inspected 
by  the  brigadier  under  his  command. 

Secondly,  the  Inspection  takes  place 
during  the  actual  course  of  instruction, 
and  not  after  it  is  concluded.  No 
fixed  day  is  set  apart  for  it,  but 


whilst  the  troops  are  under  instruc- 
tion the  inspecting  officer  takes  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  they  work. 
Neither  is  time  lost  in  preparing  for 
the  inspecting  officer  before  his  arrival 
on  the  ground.  This  is  absolutely 
forbidden.  If  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  is  the  inspector  of  a  bat- 
talion, it  is  not  first  inspected  on  the 
ground  before  his  arrival  by  the  bat- 
talion commander. 

Moreover,  for  Inspections  no  special 
preparation  is  possible.  It  is  only 
the  previous  evening  that  notice  of 
them  is  given  to  those  concerned. 
And  then,  when  the  Inspection  is 
complete,  comes  the  test  of  the  in- 
spector himself.  His  superiors,  who 
have  perhaps  been  watching  the  In- 
spection aloof,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  him,  now  come  round  to  listen 
to  his  criticisms,  and  to  take  stock  of 
his  judgment  as  a  commander.  That 
cloak  which  fools  use  to  cover  their 
foolishness,  and  to  appear  as  wise  men, 
namely,  silence,  cannot  be  assumed  in 
the  German  army. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  in- 
fantry only.  In  the  other  branches  of 
the  service,  whilst  decentralisation  of 
responsibility  and  power  is  maintained, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the 
same  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
initiative  in  the  training  of  the  men. 

In  the  cavalry,  for  instance,  this 
initiative  does  not  appear  till  the 
period  of  field  duties.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  cavalry  soldier  is  a 
complex  creature,  half  man,  half  horse, 
and  that  experience  has  shown  the  best 
way  of  training  the  animal  which  forms 
part  of  him.  The  system,  therefore,  is 
more  rigid  than  in  the  infantry,  but 
nevertheless  the  squadron  leaders  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards 
independence. 

It  is  the  squadron  commander,  not 
the  commander  of  the  regiment,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  and  horses  who  make  up  the 
squadron.  As  regards  the  instruction, 
the  periods  and  inspections  are  fixed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described  for  the  infantry  ;  the  squad- 
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ron  leader  receives  his  recruits,  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  in  number,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  as  he  does  his  twelve 
or  thirteen  horses  for  the  yearly  re- 
mounts ;  and  all  the  training  of  men 
and  horses  is  in  his  own  hands,  or  in 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  As  regards 
the  important  matter  of  casting  horses, 
it  is  a  question  for  him  and  him  alone. 
But — (and  here  is  a  common-sense 
check  on  his  freedom  from  control) — 
when  he  casts  horses,  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  neighbouring  squadron 
leaders,  and  these  are  at  liberty  to 
take  any  of  the  cast  horses,  replacing 
them  by  others  from  their  own  ranks. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  sufficient 
has  been  indicated  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  training  of  German 
soldiers  is  carried  out.  We  will  now 
proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther there  are  underlying  the  German 
military  system  any  peculiarities  which 
account  for  its  success,  and  without 
which  such  success  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical.  In  doing  this,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  consider  whether, 
as  regards  the  particular  system,  we 
are  as  favourably  situated  for  its  adop- 
tion as  our  Teutonic  brethren. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  first  into 
the  nature  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  German  army  is  formed.  As 
regards  mere  intellectual  education, 
the  result  is  remarkable.  In  1874 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  of  the 
whole  army  was  only  3 '72.  Through 
the  army  are  scattered,  moreover,  some 
5,000  volunteers,  men  of  good  educa- 
tion, many  of  whom  have  preferred  to 
take  the  one  year  certain,  to  the  risk 
of  being  drawn  for  three  years  service ; 
but  between  the  illiterate  and  the 
highly-educated  volunteer  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  classes  of  society.  As 
regards  the  physical  education  also, 
the  German  recruit  is,  as  a  rule,  up  to 
a  high  standard.  Colonel  Kaulbars 
tells  us  that  the  gymnastics  and  drill, 
so  universal  in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
have  taught  these  men  the  rudiments 
of  drill  before  they  join  the  ranks.  It 


may  then  well   be    doubted  whether 
(for  training  purposes),  there  is  .any 
comparison  between  the  German  and 
the  English  recruit,  and  whether  even 
the  zeal  and  energy   of  the   German 
officer  could  produce  favourable  results 
out  of  a  material  less  malleable  and 
suited  to  the  purpose  than  that  of  which 
the  German  rank  and  file  are  composed. 
Neither  can  a  most  important  factor 
be  overlooked  in  its  influence  on  the 
army,  viz.  public  opinion.    In  countries 
where   service   is    compulsory   on   all 
classes   of   society,  every  member   of 
the  commonwealth  has    a    direct  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  the  army. 
The   army  is  not  an  armed  caste,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  nation ; 
through  the  gradations  of  the  reserve 
and    landwehr-men,   the    army   fades 
away   insensibly  as  it  were  into  the 
general  mass.     It  is  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  future  generations  and  the 
past  generations  of  the  manhood  of  the 
country.     Service  may,  it  is  true,  be 
regarded  as  a  severe  tax  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  one  has  to  pay  it  in 
some  shape  or  another.  A  man  will  not 
start  in  life  quite  so  soon  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  but  at  all  events 
all  start  on  even  terms.     It  is  difficult 
at  first  to  realise  the  effect  this  has  on 
the   discipline  of  the  army.     In   our 
own    country    desertion    is,    we    are 
afraid,  regarded  by  civilians  (ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
every  hundred  who  desert,  are  thieves 
as    well    as    deserters)    as    a   venial 
crime.     A  soldier  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  insubordination,  is   committed 
to  prison,   and  whose  share  of    duty 
has  to  be  undertaken  by  his  comrades, 
is  certainly  not  regarded  as  a  criminal ; 
but  in  Germany  the  man  who  offends 
against  the  military  code,  who  refuses, 
by  desertion,  to  do  the  part  assigned 
to  him ;  or  who  compels,  it  may  be  a 
neighbour,  to  do  his  duty  for  him  by 
his  absence  from  it,  is  considered  to 
have  committed  an  offence,  not  against 
the  mere  rules  of  discipline,  but  against 
the  rest  of   his  countrymen.--    Again, 
the  territorial  organisation  shows  its 
value  in  this  respect,    as   the   public 
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opinion  of  a  locality  from  which  a 
badly-conducted  soldier  has  been  drawn 
will  be  too  strong  for  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  allow  such  misbehaviour  to  be 
practised  with  impunity. 

But  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  superior  advantages  as  to  the 
material  he  has  to  deal  with  possessed 
by  the  German  over  the  English  officer, 
how  is  it  that  men  of  gentle,  and  of 
the  very  highest  birth,  can  be  induced, 
as  we  have  seen  they  are,  to  go  through 
the  utter  drudgery  of  a  regimental 
officer's  work  for  years  and  years'? 
What  is  it  that  induces  the  cavalry 
subalterns  to  toil  on  day  by  day  as 
they  do ;  personally  to  conduct  three 
rides  per  diem,  and  in  addition  the 
theoretical,  musketry,  and  gymnastic 
instruction  of  their  men  ? 

The  solution  may,  it  is  submitted, 
be  found  in  the  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  work  the  officers  are  doing,  and 
the  consequent  prestige  attaching  to 
the  profession.  Germany,  threatened 
east,  south,  and  west,  is  compelled, 
if  she  would  be  unmolested,  to  live 
ready  prepared  for  a  struggle  with  her 
neighbours.  That  this  struggle  may 
begin  at  any  moment,  and  that  at  any 
moment  consequently  her  existence 
and  her  independence  may  be  threat- 
ened, is  a  fact  sternly  realised  by  the 
whole  nation.  The  officers  know  that 
the  labour,  which  duty  itself  plainly 
dictates,  will  not  be  thrown  away  ; 
even  if  war  does  not  actually  break 
out,  at  all  events  it  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  notorious  preparedness  of 
the  army  that  this  scourge  is  averted. 
This  determination  to  work  hard  is 
intensified  and  strengthened  doubtless 
by  the  examples  shown  in  the  ranks 
by  the  members  of  the  reigning  house, 
and  idleness  is  branded  by  the  stigma 
attached  in  the  country  generally  to 
an  inefficient  and  worthless  defender. 
Further,  as  an  additional  spur,  is  the 
fact  that  inefficiency  in  an  officer,  owing 
to  the  distribution  of  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  described,  so  affects  the 
professional  character  of  those  not  only 
below,  but  also  above  him,  that  such 
a  man  could  hardly  resist  the  concen- 


trated efforts  which  would  be  made 
for  his  ejection  from  the  service.  The 
hard-working  commanders  of  com- 
panies would  not,  without  remon- 
strance, see  their  labours  rendered 
useless  by  the  incompetency  of  their 
battalion  leader,  any  more  than  would 
a  brigadier  allow  himself  to  be  ham- 
pered in  the  field  by  a  battalion  leader 
unable  to  carry  his  instructions  into 
execution. 

But  philosophically  considered — and 
it  is  with  regret  we  own  it — the 
prestige  is  a  revival  in  Europe  of  the 
sentiments  of  barbaric  times.  In  the 
days  of  barbarism,  when  tribes  lived 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  it  was 
to  the  warriors  of  the  tribes  that  the 
places  of  honour  were  assigned  ; 
strength  of  body,  and  not  of  mind, 
received  the  approval  of  the  tribes. 
How  natural  is  this  feeling  will 
readily  be  admitted.  No  homage  can 
be  too  great  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  our  very  existence. 

And  here  we  strike  on  the  radical 
difference  between  the  two  nations, 
Germany  and  ourselves,  in  respect  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
regard  military  matters  ;  and  we  see 
the  impossibility  of  using  one  system 
in  both  countries.  What  Germany 
thinks  of  these  subjects,  has  been 
shown.  What  does  England  think 
of  them  ?  England  disbelieves  in  toto 
in  the  possibility  of  a  successful  in- 
vasion ;  the  attempt — such  is  the 
popular  belief — is  within  the  grounds 
of  possibility ;  but  our  navy  is  quite 
equal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  it. 
And  if  it  does  take  place,  she  has  un- 
bounded and  credulous  faith  in  her 
masses  of  slightly-trained  volunteers. 
As  regards  the  employment  of  her 
army  abroad,  recent  events  have 
shown  her  disinclination  to  take  part 
in  a  Continental  struggle,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  any  provo- 
cation, save  the  invasion  of  Belgium — 
if  even  that — would  induce  her  to  step 
from  her  policy  of  military  inaction. 
As  regards  her  colonial  disturbances, 
the  army  as  it  is  has  shown  itself 
competent  to  deal  with  these. 
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It  is  this  disbelief  in  the  use  of  the 
army,  save  as  a  sort  of  scarecrow, 
that  cripples  the  executive  in  its  efforts 
to  render  the  army  effective  in  organi- 
zation and  administration,  as  well  as 
in  the  combatant  branches. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
this  disbelief  which  reacts  on  the  army, 
and  renders  impracticable  that  severity 
of  training  of  both  officers  and  men 
which  is  necessary  for  efficiency.  "When 
actors  are  well-nigh  sure  that  a  real 
performance  does  not  enter  into  the 
minds  of  the  managers,  it  is  only  the 
enthusiastic  few  that  love  the  labour 
for  the  art  itself  who  will  take  the 
trouble  thoroughly  to  perform  their 
parts  at  the  rehearsals. 

But  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  but  to 


declare  their  conviction  that  the  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  land  force  is  a 
vital  point  in  its  national  defence,  they 
have  but  to  give  their  support  to  the 
authorities  in  this  matter,  and  then 
the  British  army,  officers  and  men,  will 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  will  not  be 
found  behind  their  German  brethren 
in  either  zeal,  self-devotion,  or  profes- 
sional knowledge. 

In  quitting  this  subject,  we  will 
only  add  that  the  German  military 
system  must  be  regarded  as  the  latest 
and  most  perfect  form  of  evolution  of 
National  Land  Defence,  and  that  from 
all  and  each  of  its  multifarious  branches 
our  own  countiy  may  derive  lessons  of 
the  greatest  value  and  profit. 

LONSDALE  A.  HALE, 

Lieut.-Col.  R.E. 
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BOTH  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  Mr.  Stubbs, 
in  his  Constitutional  History,  make  men- 
tion of  the  forest  laws  and  their  ex- 
ceptional character;  but  in  no  modern 
work  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  de- 
tailed account  of  that  curious  system 
of  courts  and  officers  which  avowedly 
stood  outside  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  of  which  I  therefore  propose 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  word  forest  is  derived  from/om, 
"  out  of,"  i.e.  a  place  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  common  law.  Manwood 
(1525—1593),  who  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only  authority  upon 
forest  law,  following  the  old  law 
Latinists,  gives  the  derivation  as  fera 
statio,  a  safe  abode  for  wild  beasts, 
from  which,  he  says,  comes  our  word 
forest — "for  rest " — a  derivation  mani- 
festly absurd. 

A  forest  is  not,  as  many  people 
probably  imagine,  merely  a  big  wood, 
but  it  is  a  space  set  apart  for  a 
particular  end — namely,  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  for  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  with  a  view  to  that  end  regulated 
by  special  laws,  governed  by  special 
officers,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  special  courts.  Further,  the  owner- 
ship of  a  forest  is  not  a  unity  ;  but 
there  are  three  classes  of  rights  to 
be  found  in  it,  namely  (1)  Forestal 
Rights  ;  (2)  Rights  in  the  Soil ;  (3) 
Rights  of  Common.  I  propose  farther 
on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  some  of 
these  different  classes  of  rights  ;  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  show  first 
how  a  forest  was  created. 


In  the  first  place,  no  one  could  create 
a  forest  but  the  king,  although  it  is 
said   that  he  may  by  express  words 
grant  a  forest  to  a  subject.     Manwood 
says  that  the  king  must  get  the  per- 
mission  of   the    owners   of   the  land 
which    he    intends    to    afforest;    but 
kings  in  those  days  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  what  they  liked  without  ask- 
ing any  one's  permission.     There  were 
several  steps  in  the  process  of  afforest- 
ation ;  first,  a  commission  was  issued 
under  the   Great  Seal,  declaring  the 
royal  intention  to  create  a  forest  in  or 
near  a  certain  place,  and  commanding 
the  commissioners  to  perambulate  and 
view  the  country  within  the  compass 
of  so  many  miles,  and  to  mark  out 
bounds  for  the   same,  and  to  certify 
their   proceedings    to    the    Court    of 
Chancery  before  a  certain  day.     The 
commissioners  then  viewed  the  ground, 
and  having   marked  it    out,  returned 
the  result  of  their  labours  into  Chan- 
cery.     The  next  step  was  a  return  of 
a-  writ,  directed  to  the  sheriff   of  the 
county,  reciting  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners,   and  directing   him  to 
make  proclamation  in   various  public 
places  in  the  tract  of  country  of  its 
afforestation.    Still,  however,  the  forest 
was  not  forest  proper,  but  a  chase,  for 
the  king  had  to  appoint  the  peculiar 
officers  and  courts  before  it  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  forest  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

Manwood  says  that  Canute  the 
Dane  was  the  first  king  who  made  a 
forest.  Mr.  Freeman  is,  however, 
probably  right  in  putting  no  faith  in 
the  Code  of  Forest  Laws  which  bears 
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his  name.     As  to  this  Code  he  says  : 
"  Every  time  I  look  at  that  document 
I  feel  convinced  that,  as  it  stands,  it 
is  the  work  of  a  later  age.  .  .  .  But 
the  genuine  laws  of  Cnut  make  it  plain 
that   in   his   day  there   already  were 
royal  hunting-grounds,   all   encroach- 
ments on  which  were  forbidden ;  and 
the  memorable  declaration  that  every 
man  might  hunt  on  his  own  ground 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
that   right   had   already   been   called 
in  question."     Every  one   knows   too 
that  William  the  Conqueror  devastated 
Hampshire  to  make  the  New  Forest ; 
but  the  true  foundation  of  Forest  Law  is 
the  Ordinatio  de  Foresta,  which  became 
law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     This 
statute  makes  regulations    as    to  the 
proper  times    for    holding   the    forest 
courts,  and  generally  as  to  the  man- 
agement of    the  forest.      It  declares 
that  no  man  shall  lose  life  or  member 
for    killing    the    deer,    provides    for 
liberty  for  noblemen  to  take  deer  in 
the   forest,  and  for  the  privileges  of 
freemen    within    it.      Another    later 
statute   of  the   same  reign   seems  to 
show  that  forest  affairs  gave  the  king 
some   trouble,  for   it  recites  that  he 
"  has   been    passing    sleepless    nights 
hesitating    in    his   inmost   soul  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  forest 
law,"  and  goes  on,  with  an  elegance  of 
diction  which   does    not    characterise 
modern    acts  of   Parliament,   to  hope 
that,  "  from  the  Odours  of  Satisfaction 
will    arise  the  Flowers  of  Hoped-for 
Peace." 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  tract  of 
country  was  taken  and  turned  into  a 
forest,  and  that  it  thereupon  became 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
common  law,  and  became  subject  to 
the  forest  officers,  and  to  the  forest 
laws  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stubbs,  were  drawn  up  rather  to 
insure  the  peace  of  the  beasts  of  the 
chase  than  of  the  king's  subjects. 
Although  some  of  the  country  thus 
afforested  was  usually  the  demesne 
land  or  private  property  of  the  king, 
the  greater  part  of  it  belonged  to 


various  proprietors,  all  of  whom  had 
various  rights — rights  in  the  soil,  rights 
of  common ;  after  afforestation,  all 
these  rights  had  to  be  exercised  so  as 
not  to  hurt  the  "  vert  and  venison,"  as 
they  were  called,  the  first  term  meaning 
the  cover  on  which  the  game  browsed, 
and  by  which  it  was  sheltered;  the 
second  meaning  the  game  itself.  As 
an  example  of  the  severity  of  the 
forest  laws,  I  may  mention  that  a 
man  could  not  cut  wood  on  his  own 
land,  except  by  special  licence,  or  in 
the  presence  of  a  forester.  This  vert 
or  covert,  although,  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  was  preserved  chiefly  as  food 
and  shelter  for  the  deer,  was  also  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
exchequer;  and  Lord  Coke  says  that 
the  exchequer  and  the  foresters  had  a 
divisum  imperium  over  it,  the  one  for 
the  profit  of  the  king,  the  other  for 
his  pleasure.  It  is  probable  that  the 
exchequer  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
The  venison  included  every  descrip- 
tion of  game,  and  was  classified  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Beasts   of   the   forest,    viz.,    the 
hart,  which,  if  it  was  six  years  old,  and 
was  chased  by  the  king,  but  escaped, 
was  called  a  hart- royal ;  the  hind,  the 
hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

2.  Beasts    of    the   chase,   viz.,    the 
buck,  the  doe,  the  fox — whose  tail,  it 
may  interest  fox-hunters  to  hear,  was 
called  his  bush  (not  brush),  or  holy 
water  sprinkle — the  martron,  and  the 
roe. 

3.  Beasts  and  birds  of  the  warren, 
viz.,  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheasant, 
and  the  partridge. 

No  one  might  of  course  hunt  or 
hawk  within  the  forest  without  the 
king's  authority,  even  on  his  own 
lands  ;  but  an  archbishop,  bishop,  earl, 
or  baron  coming  to  the  king  at  his 
command,  or  on  return  by  a  forest, 
might  take  and  kill  one  or  two  deer, 
by  view  of  the  forester,  or  if  he  be 
absent,  on  blowing  a  horn.  It  should 
also  be  understood  that  every  forest 
offence  was  an  offence  which  tended 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  hurt 
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of  the  game.  The  proper  term  for  such 
an  offence  is  a  Nuisance  of  the  forest. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  nuisance, — the 
first  was  called  a  Common  Nuisance, 
as,  for  example,  neglect  to  repair  a 
highway,  which  not  only  inconveni- 
enced the  dwellers  in  the  forest,  but, 
by  compelling  them  to  wander  from 
the  road,  "  disquieted  the  wild  beasts." 
The  second,  termed  Special  Nuisance, 
was  any  offence  which  directly  affected 
the  game,  and  meant  unlawfully  slay- 
ing it  in  any  way  whatever ;  and 
the  third,  called  General  Nuisance,  in- 
cluded all  offences  which  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  the  well-being  of  the 
"venison/'  and  also  included  every- 
thing tending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
"vert,"  such  as  Waste — cutting  down 
vert  without  licence,  or  without  view  of 
a  forester ;  Assart — plucking  up  trees 
by  the  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arable  land,  a  most  heinous  crime  ; 
Purpresture — making  any  manner  of 
encroachment  on  the  forest,  either  by 
building  or  inclosure,  or  unlawfully 
using  any  liberty  or  privilege ;  Sur- 
charging— overstocking  the  forest  by 
putting  out  more  beasts  to  common 
than  the  commoner  had  a  right  to  put 
out,  or  by  putting  out  so  many  beasts 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  pasture 
left  for  the  deer ;  Wrongful  agistment 
— turning  beasts  into  the  demesne 
woods  of  the  king  without  licence  of 
the  forest  officers. 

The  punishments  for  these  last  two 
offences  were  severe,  being  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, and  in  some  cases  for- 
feiture of  the  beasts  to  the  king ;  and 
they  must  have  come  very  heavily  on 
the  commoners,  especially  as  theoreti- 
cally afforestation  did  not,  according  to 
Man  wood,  "abridge  or  prejudice  the 
right  of  any  man  to  have  common  in 
any  waste  soil  or  other  place  where 
they  used  to  have  common  before  such 
afforestation. ' '  Practically,  however,  the 
common  rights  became  of  little  value, 
and  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  judges, 
quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  to  the  effect  that 
"  The  commoner  had  no  right,  except  to 
the  surplusage  over  and  above  the  com- 


petent and  sufficient  pasture  and  feed- 
ing of  the  game  ;  and  if  the  owner  of 
the  game  suffer  it  to  increase,  so  that 
there  is  no  surplusage,  then  the  com- 
moner has  no  right  to  put  out  any 
beasts  to  common."  However,  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moner have,  from  their  very  nature, 
never  been  precisely  ascertained.  In 
the  event  of  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  forestal  rights  and  the  commoner's 
rights,  the  forestal  rights  were  domi- 
nant in  law,  as  the  commoners  might  be 
punished  for  stocking  the  forest  with 
cattle  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive 
the  deer  of  sufficient  herbage,  whilst 
the  commoners  had  no  legal  remedy 
against  the  Crown  for  keeping  in  the 
forest  a  superabundance  of  deer. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  Parliament 
last  session  to  the  commoners'  rights  in 
the  New  Forest,  during  the  discussion 
on  the  New  Forest  Bill.  In  this  case 
the  grievances  of  the  commoners  were 
not,  as  in  ancient  times,  occasioned  by 
the  deer,  for  they  were  removed  in 
1851,  but  by  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Woods  exercised  the 
powers  of  planting  possessed  by  the 
Crown,  under  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, known  as  the  Plantation  Acts. 
The  commonable  rights  in  the  New 
Forest  consist  of  common  of  pas- 
ture, common  of  turbary  (or  taking 
turves),  common  of  estover  (or  fuel), 
certain  rights  of  pannage  (or  feeding 
swine  on  acorns  and  beech-mast),  and 
also  a  right  to  take  marl  from  pits. 
Rather  more  than  half  the  number  of 
commoners  are  small  freeholders — 
labourers  whose  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  exercise  of  their  commonable 
rights,  so  that  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Woods,  consisting  as  it  did  in  taking 
the  most  valuable  pastures  for  plant- 
ing, was  gradually  extinguishing  their 
ancient  rights.  Representations  were 
made  to  Parliament,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
June  1871,  that,  pending  legislation, 
no  fresh  inclosures  should  be  permitted 
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in  the  New  Forest ;  and  also — with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  peculiar  beauty 
which  the  Office  of  Woods  was  fast 
destroying — that  there  should  be  no 
more  felling  of  ornamental  timber. 

It  now  became  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
differences  between  the  Crown  and 
commoners,  and  there  were  but  two 
courses  open  to  them.  The  one  was  to 
"  disafforest,"  allotting  to  the  Crown 
its  share  in  the  forest,  free  from 
all  common  rights,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  commoners,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
they  might  think  best ;  the  other  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  parties  by  some  less 
violent  remedy.  Disafforestation  was 
recommended  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1868,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
but  fortunately  their  recommenda- 
tion was  not  carried  out,  for  to  alter 
so  entirely  the  character  of  a  place,  the 
main  features  of  which  have  remained 
unchanged  for  500  years,  and  which, 
from  its  historical  associations  and 
its  scenery,  had  become  an  object  of 
national  interest  and  national  pride, 
would  be  repugnant  to  popular  senti- 
ment, though  indeed  it  would  pro- 
bably not  have  received  the  approval 
of  Parliament. 

The  new  act  settles  matters  by  de- 
fining exactly  the  powers  of  the 
Crown.  It  also  amends  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court  of  Yerderers  or 
governing  body  of  the  forest.  The 
powers  of  the  verderers  are  very  large, 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  common  rights  in  the  forest, 
and  to  prevent  abuses. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  sur- 
viving forest  court  is  that  of  the 
verderers ;  and  the  verderers  them- 
selves, together  with  the  foresters 
under  them,  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  extensive  system  of  courts  and 
officers  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  royal  forests.  The  chief  officer  of 
the  forest  was  the  Justice  of  the  forest, 
or  Justice  in  Eyre  of  the  forest,  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent,  of  whom 


there  were  two,  one  for  the  forests  on 
this  side  of  the  Trent,  and  the  other 
for  those  beyond.  In  every  forest 
there  were  also  four  verderers,  so 
named  a  viridi,  or  vert.  The  verderer 
was  a  judicial  officer  of  the  forest,  chosen 
by  force  of  the  king's  writ  in  full 
county,  and  sworn  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  forest,  and  to  view,  re- 
ceive, and  enrol  the  attachments  and 
presentments  of  all  trespassers  of  vert 
and  venison  within  the  forest.  The 
New  Forest  verderers  are  now  elected 
by  a  constituency  composed  of  the 
commoners  and  the  parliamentary 
electors  residing  within  the  perambu- 
lation of  the  Forest.  The  Chief 
Warden  of  the  forest  seems  to  have 
been  an  executive  rather  than  a 
judicial  officer.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
bail  and  discharge  offenders.  Lord 
Coke  states  that  where  a  forest  is  ap- 
pendant  to  a  castle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Windsor,  the  constable  of  the  castle 
is  by  forest  law  the  chief  warden 
of  the  forest.  The  Ranger  was  ap- 
pointed to  perambulate  the  pour-allers 
or  purlieus  of  the  forest,  and  to  drive 
back  the  wild  beasts  into  the  forest. 
The  Steward  of  the  Swainmote  Court 
sat  with  the  court  as  a  kind  of  judicial 
assessor  learned  in  forest  law.  The 
Agister  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  agisting,  taking  in  cattle  or  swine 
to  pasture  or  pawnage  of  the  king's 
demesne  woods  or  lands  in  the  forest. 
The  Eegarder  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  inspector.  The  Forester  was 
an  officer  sworn  to  preserve  the  vert 
and  venison  within  his  walk,  and  to 
present  offences  and  attachments  at 
the  forest  courts.  The  Beadle  was  the 
sheriff's  officer  and  crier  of  the  Swain- 
mote  Court.  Besides  these  officers, 
there  appear  to  have  been  at  common 
law  under-foresters  and  groom- keepers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the  wood 
cut  in  the  forest. 

The  Law  of  the  Forest  was  admi- 
nistered in  three  courts,  namely,  the 
Court  of  Attachments,  the  Swainmote, 
and  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat.  The 
Court  of  Attachments  was  held  by  the 
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verderers  every  forty  days  throughout 
the  year.  They  received  and  viewed 
the  attachments  brought  in  and  pre- 
sented by  the  foresters,  and  then  en- 
rolled them  in  readiness  for  the  next 
Court  of  Swainmote.  The  Court  of 
Swainmote  was  held  three  times  a 
year — namely,  at  Martinmas,  fifteen 
days  before  Michaelmas,  and  fifteen 
days  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day, 
and  at  this  court  all  the  officers  of  the 
forest  were  bound  to  attend.  The 
verderers  were  the  judges,  and  the 
freeholders  of  the  forest  the  jury. 
The  presentments  from  the  Court  of 
Attachments,  and  those  directly  from 
the  foresters  or  other  officers  of  the 
forest,  were  delivered  to  the  jury,  and 
if  they  found  the  presentment  true, 
the  offenders  stood  convicted,  and  the 
indictment  couldraot  be  traversed ;  but 
no  judgment  could  be  given,  or  execu- 
tion awarded  by  this  court.  The  form 
of  indictment  is  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
presented  by  the  foresters,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  forest,  and  the  twelve 
jurors,  and  proved  by  the  verderers," 
and  the  indictment  is  sealed  by  the 
foresters,  verderers,  and  other  officers. 
Whence  it  would  seem  that  the  actual 
inquiry  was  held  by  the  jurors,  and 
their  verdict  of  guilty  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  forest  officers,  after  which 
it  was  enrolled  by  the  verderers,  and 
the  Ordinatio  Forestae  directs  "that 
the  truth  being  inquired  of  the  said 
presentations  by  the  common  accord 
and  assent  of  all  the  officers  aforesaid, 
shall  be  solemnly  confirmed  and  signed 
with  their  seals."  If  the  jury  did  not 
find  the  presentment  submitted  to 
them  to  be  true,  the  case  probably 
went  off  at  once.  By  this  same 
statute  the  court  had  also  some  juris- 
diction over  the  conduct  of  the  forest 
officers,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  course  was  followed  in  making 
such  inquiry,  or  what  was  the  exact 
part  taken  by  the  different  classes  of 
officers  who  attended. 

The  last  and  highest  of  the  forest 
courts,  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat, 
was  held  once  every  three  years, 


by  one  of  the  Lords  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  forests — citra  Trentam 
et  ultra  Trentam.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent,  and  being 
usually  persons  of  more  dignity  than 
knowledge  of  the  law,  were  assisted  by 
one  or  more  of  the  common-law  judges. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  two- 
fold, namely,  to  inquire  and  determine 
(1)  all  offences  against  the  forest  law, 
and  (2)  all  claims,  franchises,  and  privi- 
leges within  the  forest.  All  present- 
ments and  attachments  enrolled  by  the 
verderers  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chief  Justice  for  judgment,  the  Courts 
of  Attachment  and  Swainmote  being, 
as  Manwood  says,  merely  two  hands  to 
deliver  matters  to  the  Court  of  Justice 
Seat,  to  receive  judgment  thereof  from 
thence.  Presumably  the  Swainmote 
indictments  at  any  rate  were  adjudi- 
cated on  without  any  reference  to 
"  the  most  substantial  jury  of  twenty- 
four,  twenty,  or  eighteen  of  the  dis- 
cretest  men,"  who  were  chosen  out  of 
the  freeholders  summoned  to  attend. 
The  charge  to  the  jury,  as  given  by 
Manwood,  covers  every  possible  kind 
of  forest  offence,  besides  the  conduct 
generally  of  forest  officers ;  but  he  does 
not  give  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
the  justice-seat.  Probably  the  jury 
inquired  into  any  trespass  or  offence 
that  had  not  passed  the  Swainmote, 
while  the  claims  of  franchise  would  be 
determined  by  the  Chief  Justice,  either 
with  or  iwithout  a  jury.  The  court 
could  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
at  discretion.  Sir  W.  Jones's  reports 
show  that  the  fines  at  the  court  held 
for  Windsor  in  1632,  vary  from  forty 
shillings  to  1001.  Even  in  Manwood's 
time,  the  Courts  of  Justice  Seat  were 
very  rarely  held,  and  their  jurisdiction 
feebly  exercised.  The  last  court  was 
held  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  and  the 
office  was  abolished  altogether,  and  its 
powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Though  some  of  the  details  are 
puzzling,  the  general  character  of 
the  forest  courts  and  their  rela 
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tions  to  each  other  are  tolerably 
clear.  The  verderers,  in  the  Courts 
of  Attachments,  merely  received  and 
enrolled  the  attachments  presented 
to  them  by  the  foresters,  a  proceeding 
something  like  committing  a  man  for 
trial.  In  the  Court  of  Swainmote 
the  presentments  were  tried  before  a 
jury  of  freeholders  of  the  forest,  and  if 
they  found  the  presentment  true,  their 
verdict  was  confirmed  under  seal  by 
the  verderers  and  other  officers  of  the 
forest,  and  became  equivalent  to  a 
conviction.  The  Swainmote  Court, 
however,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  punish, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  Court  of  Justice 
Seat  was  held,  that  a  penalty  could  be 
imposed  for  an  offence  committed  per- 
haps three  years  before.  The  Chief 


Justice,  in  his  Court  of  Justice  Seat, 
not  only  delivered  judgment  on  the 
Swainmote  presentments,  but  also  de- 
termined other  presentments  and  claims 
of  franchises  and  liberties,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  any  rate  with  the  assistance  of 
a  jury. 

There  is  another  court,  without  the 
mention  of  which  a  notice  of  the  courts 
of  the  forest  would  be  incomplete, 
namely,  the  Court  of  Regard  or  Sur- 
vey of  Dogs,  held  by  the  regarders 
every  third  year,  for  the  expeditation 
or  lawing  of  dogs,  by  cutting  off  to  the 
skin  three  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  to 
prevent  their  being  able  to  chase  and 
kill  the  deer. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  MAINE. 


OUR    FUTURE    HOPE: 

AN  EASTEK  HYMN. 

IT  has  been  thought  that  there  may  be  a  place  for  some  expression,  such  as  the 
following  hymn  or  hymns  endeavour  to  embody,  of  the  prospect  of  another 
Avorld,  more  hopeful  than  the  touching  address  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  his 
soul,  less  vague  and  material  than  Pope's  graceful  version  of  it  in  his  well- 
known  lines,  "Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame." 

PART   I. 

i. 

0  frail  spirit — vital  spark, 

Trembling,  toiling,  rising,  sinking, 
Flickering  bright  mid  shadows  dark, 

Spring  of  feeling,  acting,  thinking, 
Central  flame  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Boundless  hopes  and  wasting  fears, 
Whither  will  thou  wend  thy  way, 
When  we  close  this  mortal  day? 


ii. 

Shall  the  course  of  earthly  joys 
Still  repeat  their  round  for  ever, 

Feasts  and  songs,  and  forms  and  toys, 
Endless  throbs  of  this  life's  fever  1 

Or,  beyond  these  weary  woes, 

Shall  we  find  a  deep  repose, 

And,  like  dove  that  seeks  her  nest, 

Flee  away  and  be  at  rest? 


in. 

Dimly,  through  those  shades  unknown, 
Gleams  the  fate  that  shall  befall  us; 

Faintly,  entering  there  alone, 

Can  we  hear  what  voices  call  us ; 

Yet  our  spirit's  inmost  breath, 

As  we  near  the  gates  of  death, 

In  that  purer,  larger  air, 

Thus  may  shape  a  worthier  prayer  :— 
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"Maker  of  the  human  heart, 

Scorn  not  Thou  Thine  own  creation, 

Onward  guide  its  nobler  part, 
Train  it  for  its  high  vocation : 

From  the  long  infected  grain 

Cleanse  and  purge  each  sinful  stain; 

Kindle  with  a  kindred  fire 

Every  good  and  great,  desire. 

v. 
"  When  in  ruin  and  in  gloom 

Falls  to  dust  our  earthly  mansion, 
Give  us  ample  verge  and  room 

For  the  measureless  expansion  : 
Clear  our  clouded  mental  sight 
To  endure  Thy  piercing  light, 
Open  wide  our  narrow  thought 
To  embrace  Thee  as  we  ought. 

VI. 

"  When  the  shadows  melt  away, 

And  the  eternal  day  is  breaking, 
Judge  Most  Just,  be  Thou  our  stay 

In  that  strange  and  solemn  waking  ; 
Thou  to  whom  the  heart  sincere 
Is  Thy  best  of  temples  here,  • 
May  Thy  Faithfulness  and  Love 
Be  our  long  last  home  above." 

PART  II. 

VII. 

"  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings,. 

All  thy  better  portion  trace, 
Rise  from  transitory  things, 

Heavenward  to  thy  native  place."  L 
Higher  still  and  ever  higher, 
Let  thy  soaring  flight  aspire, 
Toward  the  Perfectness  Supreme,  ; 
Goal  of  saints'  and  sages'  dream. 

VIII. 

There  may  we  rejoicing  meet, 

Loved  and  lost,  our  hearts'  best  treasures, 

Not  without  surprises  sweet 

Mount  with  them  to  loftier  pleasures; 

Though  the  earthly  bond  be  gone, 

Yet  the  spirits  still  are  one — 

One  in  love,  and  hope,  and  faith ; 

One  in  all  that  conquers  death. 

1  These  four  lines  are  taken,  with  two  slight  alterations,  from  the  fine 
Hymn  of  Kobert  Seagrave,  1748. 
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And,  in  those  celestial  spheres, 
Shall  not  then  our  keener  vision 

See,  athwart  the  mist  of  years, 
Through  the  barriers  of  division, 

Holy  soul  and  noble  mind, 

From  their  baser  dross  refined, 

Heroes  of  the  better  land 

Whom  below  we  scorn' d  and  bann'd? 

x. 

May  we  wisely,  humbly  scan, 
Face  to  face  at  last  beholding, 

Glimpses  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

All  His  Grace  and  Truth  unfolding ; 

Through  the  ages  still  the  same, 

As  of  old  on  earth  He  came ; 

May  our  hope  in  Him  be  sure, 

To  be  pure  as  He  is  pure. 

XI. 

As  we  climb  that  steep  ascent, 

May  the  goodness  and  the  glory, 
Which  to  cheer  our  path  were  lent, 
Seem  but  fragments  of  the  story, 
There  to  be  unroll' d  at  length, 
In  its  fulness  and  its  strength, 
Not  with  words  that  fade  and  die, 
In  the  Book  of  God  Most  High. 


Through  our  upward  pilgrimage, 
Larger,  deeper,  lessons  learning, 

May  we  boldly  page  on  page 
Of  diviner  lore  be  turning; 

May  we  still  in  labours  blest 

Never  tire   and  never  rest, 

And  with  forces  ever  new 

Serve  the  Holy  and  the  True. 

A.  P    S. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT.1 


CONTINUITY  is  frequently  dwelt  on  as 
being  a  property  of  mental  as  well  as 
of  physical  motion.  Progress  in  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  life  is 
characterised  as  little  by  sudden 
starts  and  unprepared  transitions,  as 
is  the  journey  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit 
or  the  course  of  a  projectile.  With  a 
varying  amount  of  force  indeed,  with 
increasing  and  decreasing  velocity,  we 
observe  the  development  of  mental 
life  and  social  organisations  proceed- 
ing ;  but  no  new  stage  of  knowledge, 
no  higher  phase  of  culture,  can  be 
gained,  except  by  traversing  all  in- 
termediate positions ;  as  little  as  a 
body  can  disappear  from  one  point  in 
space  in  order  to  turn  up  at  another 
distant  point,  except  by  traversing  in 
more  or  less  time  the  continuous  line 
which  connects  both.  This  line  may 
be  shorter  or  longer,  it  may  be  a 
straight  line  or  a  curve;  motion  is, 
though  continuous,  neither  monoton- 
ous nor  equal ;  and,  as  in  mathematics 
and  physics  our  attention  is  specially 
invited  by  the  variety  of  forms  of 
motion,  by  its  increasing  or  decreasing 
velocity,  and  by  the  singular  points 
which  characterise  its  curves,  so  is 
the  historian  invited  to  study  with 
special  care  the  changing  ways  by 
which  the  same  stages  of  knowledge 
are  reached  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  as  well  as  those  periods 
which  are  marked  by  a  maximum  or 
minimum  of  mental  activity. 

The  history  of  philosophy  furnishes 
examples  of  this  general  principle. 
There  are  certain  stages  of  thought 
which  must  be  passed  through,  certain 

•  A  Critical  Account  of  tJie  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  by 
Ed.  Caird,  M.A.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose,  1877. 
•6/0  pages. 


doctrines  which  must  be  understood, 
or  progress  is  impossible.  Turn  how 
we  may,  we  cannot  evade  them.  They 
cannot  be  circumvented  or  skipped 
over.  Sooner  or  later  we  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  problems 
we  tried  to  escape,  with  the  difficulties 
we  thought  we  had  either  mastered  or 
did  not  require  to  master.  The  most 
recent  history  of  English  thought  fur- 
nishes a  striking  example.  German 
philosophy — when  it  took  its  own 
course,  starting  from  David  Hume's 
doubts — was  laughed  at  by  English 
thinkers,  who  seemed  only  to  join  again 
their  fellow- workers  on  the  Continent, 
when  they  had  passed  through  the 
cloudland  of  metaphysics  and  landed 
on  the  grounds  of  common -sense 
and  experience.  Those  few  who  sus- 
pected that  after  all  cloudland  might 
be  a  land  worth  visiting,  and  that 
the  tableland  reached  after  passing 
thi-ough  it  was  not  on  the  same  level 
as  the  plains  started  from,  were  ridi- 
culed as  dreamers,  and  their  labours 
denounced  as  waste  of  time  and  power. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  It 
has  been  twofold. 

First.  After  fifty  or  eighty  years  of 
passive  indifference  towards  what  was 
being  done  in  Germany,  some  of  the 
first  thinkers  of  this  country  find  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  those  much- 
ridiculed  metaphysics,  and  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  idealism.  Some  in- 
deed thought  it  might  do  at  once  to 
grapple  with  the  last  and  greatest 
work — that  of  Hegel.  But  their  object 
was  hardly  attained  so  easily.  The 
antecedent  stages  could  not  be  skipped 
over,  nor  even  epitomised ;  and  so  we 
now  see  before  us  the  first  and  un- 
doubtedly greatest  work  that  England 
has  yet  produced  on  any  philosophy 
except  her  own — that  of  Mr.  Caird  on 
Kant. 
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Secondly.  But  if  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  James  Hutchison  Stirling1  to 
introduce  Hegelian  philosophy  satis- 
factorily without  previously  intro- 
ducing Kant,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
what  came  after  Hegel  should  even 
yet  remain  almost  unknown.  The 
absence  of  a  true  knowledge  of  what 
Kant  and  Hegel  were  aiming  at,  where 
they  succeeded  and  where  they  failed, 
has  prevented  hitherto  an  appreciation 
of  the  only  great  step  in  advance 
since  Hegel.  To  satisfy  curiosity  we 
will  mention  at  once  what  step  we 
mean,  by  giving  two  names,  viz., 
Weisse  and  Lotze. 

But,  though  we  might  be  tempted  to 
say  much  more — especially  regarding 
Lotze — we  have  at  present  not  to  do 
with  Lotze,  nor  even  with  Hegel,  but 
with  Kant  and  Mr.  Caird's  book  on 
Kant. 

The  study  of  Kant's  philosophy 
should  not  be  considered — not  even 
as  much  as  Mr.  Caird  is  inclined  to 
do — as  merely  preparatory  to  that  of 
later  German  philosophy.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Caird,  like  many  another 
student  of  Kant,  has  been  forced  on 
to  conclusions  which  lead  beyond 
Kant ;  and  his  work,  therefore,  hardly 
limits  itself  to  the  object  denned  in 
the  preface  as  being  an  explanation  of 
"the  critical  philosophy  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  development  of  philo- 
sophy, and  especially  to  the  stages  of 
that  development  which  immediately 
preceded  it." 

Mr.  Caird's  book  is  essentially 
prospective ;  the  latent  idea — espe- 
cially of  the  second  half  (from  p.  288 
to  the  end) — is  that  Kant  does  not 
draw  the  final  conclusion  towards 
which  his  argument  tends,  but  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  he  stops 
half-way.  Mr.  Caird  also  gives  us 
clearly  to  understand  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  cause  of  this  reluc- 
tance in  Kant;  it  is  that  "Kant's 

1  The  Secret  of  Hcgcl,  being  the  Hegelian 
System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and 
Matter,  by  James  Hutchison  Stirling.  Lon- 
don, Longmans,  1865.  2  vols.  Pp.  Ixxiv. 
465  and  624. 


mind  was  deeply  impregnated  with  the 
ideas  from  which  it  was  his  work  to 
liberate  the  philosophy  of  his  time." 
The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz 
"  casts  a  shadow  over  his  book." 

This  statement  is  unsatisfactory  to 
us  for  several  reasons,  which  we  will 
try  to  state  without  entangling  our- 
selves in  philosophical  terminology. 
First.  We  are  not  sufficiently  apprised 
— either  in  the  introduction  or  through- 
out Mr.  Caird's  book — that  it  only 
treats  of  one  side  of  Kant's  philosophy; 
that,  so  far  as  it  lies  before  us,  his 
examination  of  Kant's  philosophy 
only  deals  with  "the  critique  of  pure 
reason" — or,  to  state  it  popularly, 
only  with  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge, 
but  not  with  what  Kant  considered  a 
necessary  complement  to  this,  viz., 
his  theory  of  the  will  and  of  the 
judgment — i.e.,  his  ethical  and  sesthe- 
tical  philosophy.  Mr.  Caird's  book  is 
incomplete  in  two  directions.  To 
complete  it  we  require  two  things : 
first,  an  account  of  Kant's  ethics  and 
aesthetics ;  and,  secondly,  a  more  com- 
plete exposition  of  those  higher  con- 
clusions which  Kant  has  not  drawn  in 
his  philosophy,  but  for  which  Mr. 
Caird  almost  prematurely  engages  our 
curiosity.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
what  remains  unexplained  in  Kant's 
theory  of  knowledge  is  not  explained 
in  his  ethics  and  aesthetics;  but  never- 
theless we  cannot  consider  as  un- 
biased an  account  which  presses  upon 
the  reader  the  defects  of  Kant's  doc- 
trine before  that  doctrine  has  been 
fully  explained,  and  which  creates  in 
him  a  desire  to  get  beyond  Kant  even 
greater  than  that  of  becoming  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  him.  We 
cannot  abandon  the  position  of  the 
true  historian,  viz.,  that  of  giving  a 
full  and  complete  account  before  giving 
a  judgment,  nor  can  we  deny  that  we 
consider  the  real  truth  of  any  great 
system  of  thought  to  be  hidden  so 
long  as  this  system  is  not  grasped  in 
its  entirety.  The  causes  which  have 
led  Mr.  Caird  into  this  error  are 
manifold,  and  we  shall  have  to  revert 
to  them  farther  on. 
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The  second  reason  why  Mr.  Caird's 
final  decision  as  to  the  truth  of  Kant's 
theory  of  knowledge  is  unsatisfactory 
to  us  is,  because  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  those  philosophies  which  consider 
it  necessary  and  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  human  knowledge  to  pause 
before  the  dualism  of  our  existence, 
the  limit  of  our  wisdom.  To  Mr. 
Caird's  mind  such  a  dualism,  such 
a  limit,  may  be  unbearable ;  but  if  it 
be  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  and  through  the  illu- 
sions of  a  dualistic  world,  though 
useful  and  competent  within  it,  then 
no  attempt  to  destroy  this  dualism,  or 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  beyond 
that  limit  we  remain  agnostics,  would 
avail.  To  those  who  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  truth  any  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  dualism,  and  of  the 
limit,  must  appear  senseless  and  use- 
less ;  as  they  indeed  would  assert  not 
only  the  fact  but  likewise  the  moral 
value  and  importance  of  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  agnos- 
ticism. Some  may  find  in  it  a  stimu- 
lus towards  a  more  profound  study  of 
the  knowable — as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  done ;  others  may  dwell  upon  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  in  order 
so  much  the  more  to  extol  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  demands  of  con- 
science— as  Kant  has  done ;  whilst 
others  may  point  to  knowledge  and 
thought  as  dualistic  in  contrast  to  the 
unity  of  imagination,  creation,  and 
religious  feeling.  To  whatever  section 
they  belong,  agnosticism  has  to  them  a 
deep  practical  meaning;  and  a  flaw  in 
their  logical  proof  of  it  would  not 
drive  them  to  abandon  their  deeper 
convictions,  but  only  urge  them  to 
correct  the  arguments  by  which  they 
tried  logically  to  uphold  it.  No  ex- 
position of  the  errors  of  his  logic,  no 
criticism  of  the  contradictions  of  his 
analysis — not  even  so  able  a  one  as 
Mr.  Caird's — would,  we  feel  sure,  have 
induced  Kant  to  deny  that  absolute 
knowledge  is  impossible  to  us,  or  that 
there  remains  an  ideal  of  knowledge, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realise. 


With  renewed  vigour  he  would  doubt- 
less have  revised  his  arguments,  be- 
cause the  whole  system  of  his  philo- 
sophy had  a  practical  foundation,  and 
was  not  built  upon  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  but  rather  because  the 
latter  followed  from  his  ethical  views 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  expres 
sion  of  the  thought  might  be  faulty, 
but  the  thought  itself  was  an  in 
destructible  conviction. 

What  has  led  Mr.  Caird  to  overlook 
this  truth  in  his  criticisms,  both  of 
Kant  and  of  Leibnitz,  is,  we  are  afraid, 
his  Hegelianism,  and  by  this  we  mean 
the  apotheosis  of  thought  as  the 
essence  and  truth  of  all,  the  Panlogism 
which  pervades  Hegel's  Philosophy. 
If  some  logical  form  or  notion  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  highest  expression  of 
everything  ;  if  philosophy  be  the  view 
of  things  which  expounds  their  true 
meaning ;  then  the  truth  of  any  con- 
viction will  always  be  measured  by 
the  logic  which  expresses  and  proves 
it.  The  indefinite  form  of  a  convic- 
tion, belief  or  feeling,  will  not  be 
valued,  except  so  far  as  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  logical  expression  ; 
and,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  an  in- 
adequate attempt  towards  embodying  a 
correct  notion,  the  latter  will  stand  or 
fall  with  its  logical  support.  In  this 
manner  Hegel  himself  wrote  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  A.  logical  idea 
was  evolved  out  of  the  bygone  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  their  value 
decided  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  idea  thus  discovered.  Whilst  in 
doing  so,  Hegel  was  unmistakably  the 
first  who  tried  to  bring  into  connec- 
tion the  successive  phases  of  culture 
and  their  systems  of  thought,  he  was 
misled  to  seek  this  connection  in  a 
process  which,  after  all  —  for  the 
world's  practical  work — must  be  of 
very  secondary  value.  A  more  correct 
appreciation  of  what  was  novel  and 
great  in  this  attempt  of  Hegel,  will 
lead  us  to  look  for  the  important 
centre  of  any  great  system  of  philoso- 
phy in  some  practically  applicable 
idea,  which  connects  it  with  the  age 
and  society  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
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was  born.  In  the  systems  of  modern 
philosophy  this  connection  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  find,  and  it  is 
especially  hidden  in  the  systems  of 
modern  German  philosophy.  The 
reason  is  evident,  and  historically  in- 
teresting. Among  the  many  changes 
which  modern  civilisation  has  worked, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
division  of  scientific  and  practical 
work,  the  work  of  thought  from  that 
of  action.  Whilst  the  teachings  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophers 
stood  in  a  more  direct  connection  with 
practical  life,  being  mostly  called 
forth  by  its  needs,  the  task  of  philo- 
sophers in  modern  times  has  become 
increasingly  a  purely  scientific  or 
literary  one.  The  world  as  it  appears 
from  the  study  of  the  thinker,  is  not  the 
same  which  meets  the  view  and  labours 
of  life,  and  the  difference  increases  if 
that  study  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  artificial  literary  society,  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  circle  of  university 
life.  The  necessity  also  in  the  latter 
case  of  addressing  a  youthful  audi- 
ence, on  whom  the  logic  of  life  and 
action  has  not  yet  gained  a  strong 
grasp,  and  for  whom  no  logic  exists 
but  that  of  thought,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  give  to  philosophic  ideas  ex- 
clusively a  scientific  colouring.  In  the 
same  degree  the  tendency  to  systema- 
tise has  grown  in  modern  philosophy, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  former  philoso- 
phy has  been  lost,  which  was  to 
establish  general  views  and  principles, 
to  unfold  new  aspects  for  contempla- 
tion, but  to  leave  the  working  out 
into  a  logically  coherent  system  to 
individual  wants.  No  more  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  fate  of  noble 
thoughts  and  valuable  aspects  when 
driven  into  the  extremities  of  con- 
clusions and  applications,  or  shallowed 
down  to  fit  into  a  logical  system, 
can  be  given  than  the  fate  of  Leib- 
nitz's Philosophy  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  university  professor 
like  Wolff,  who  had  to  make  hand- 
books out  of  the  living  ideas  of  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  minds 
of  all  ages. 


English  philosophy  has  so  far  been 
singularly  free  from  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  scientific  systematisation. 
But  if  its  value  has  been  frequently 
enhanced  by  the  absence  of  system- 
atisation, it  has  been  lessened  by  that 
of  generalisation.  For  though  we  can 
do  without  the  completeness  of  a 
system,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
general  principles,  and  aspects  of 
thought  and  faith,  which  guide  us  in 
our  practical  work.  Continental 
philosophy  started  by  seeking  for  the 
latter,  and  ended  its  brilliant  career 
by  attempting  the  former.  The 
philosophy  of  the  future  will  have  to 
give  general  principles,  but  must  be 
modest  enough  to  resign  a  completeness 
which  is  unattainable.  The  only  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  who,  to  judge  from 
his  works,  has  fully  appreciated  the 
task  of  philosophy,  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Though  he  calls  his  philoso- 
phy a  system,  the  term  of  "first  prin- 
ciples" is  more  correct  in  character- 
ising his  position.  The  only  philo- 
sopher in  Germany  who,  having 
renounced  systematisation,  still  up- 
holds the  necessity  of  establishing 
general  aspects  of  thought  and  faith, 
is  H.  Lotze.  But  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  infer  from  this  remark  any 
great  similarity  in  the  special  views 
of  these  two  eminent  thinkers. 

This  peculiarity  of  German  philo- 
sophy since  Leibnitz,  viz.  its  systematic 
character,  has  however  had  another  un- 
fortunate effect,  and  we  do  not  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Caird  has  altogether 
escaped  it,  or  that  his  account  of 
Kant's  Philosophy  has  not  suffered 
under  it.  What  we  mean  is  this,  that 
the  attention  of  students  of  German 
philosophy  has  been  unduly  confined 
to  systematic,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  unsystematic  thought. 
It  has  been  overlooked,  and  probably 
quite  as  much  by  many  German  pro- 
fessors, that  the  philosophies  of 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  have  given  rise 
to  two  separate  developments  of 
thought  in  Germany,  the  one  system- 
atic and  esoteric,  the  other  unsystem- 
atic and  exoteric.  Wolff's  systematisa- 
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tion  of  Leibnitz's  ideas  laid  them 
open  to  a  purely  logical  treatment, 
and  paved  the  way  to  Kant's  criticism  ; 
but  the  truly  great  ideas  of  Leibnitz 
— his  theory  of  harmony,  his  doctrine 
that  the  truth  and  essence  of  every 
being  is  only  in  its  inner  life,  not  in 
its  external  relations  to  other  things, 
and  his  doctrine  of  mental  develop- 
ment— escaped  the  process  of  system- 
atisation,  but  lived  on  and  stimulated 
such  thinkers  as  Lessing,  Winkelmann, 
Herder,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe.  Especially, 
his  ideas  of  mental  development,  and 
his  belief  in  the  hidden  resources  of 
the  human  mind,  led  to  Lessing's 
Herder's,  and  Schiller's  theories  of 
the  educational  nature  of  historical 
life,  to  Herder's  history  of  mankind, 
and  to  Schiller's  poetico-philosophic 
speculations  on  the  value  of  art. 
This  stream  of  philosophic  thought 
ran  its  course,  for  some  time  inde- 
pendent of  purely  systematic  philo- 
sophy ;  more  allied  to  that  field 
of  mental  life  which  alone  seemed 
comparatively  unfamiliar  to  Leibnitz, 
viz.  the  poetic  and  artistic  life  of  the 
nation  ;  that  field,  indeed,  in  which  his 
greatest  ideas  were  to  start  into  life 
and  bear  abundant  fruit.  For  some 
time  independently — and  this  not  only 
because  Leibnitz's  great  genius  com- 
bined what  is  commonly  scattered  in 
men's  minds,  but  because  it  has 
been  another  peculiarity  of  modern 
German  literature  to  emanate  from 
centres  locally  distant  and  uncon- 
nected. This  has  had  the  result  that 
poetry  and  philosophy,  art  and 
thought,  literature  and  science,  were 
permitted  to  attain  a  certain  inde- 
pendent growth  and  strength  before 
they  met  and  were  amalgamated  into 
one,  and  has  saved  Germany  from  the 
xmdue  control  which  abstract  thought 
might  otherwise  have  acquired  over 
her  mental  life.  Owing  to  this, 
Germany  has  not  only  had  the  greatest 
development  of  systematic  philosophy, 
but  has  produced  simultaneously  a 
poetry  and  art  of  her  own ;  and,  in 
addition,  has,  more  completely  than 
any  other  nation,  introduced  the  exact 


methods  of  research  into  her  scienti- 
fic and  historical  studies.  Whoever 
felt  disgusted  with  the  comparative 
hollowness  and  seeming  fruitlessness 
of  speculative  philosophy,  could  name 
Lessing  and  Goethe  as  philosophers 
equally  great,  but  of  the  true  realistic 
and  fruitful  type ;  and  whoever  de- 
sired neither  systematisation  nor 
generalisation,  but  believed  in  detailed 
research,  could  call  himself  a  follower 
of  Humboldt  or  Wbhler,  of  Savigny 
or  Schlosser,  of  Gauss  or  Argelander. 
And  on  many  a  great  representative 
of  one  of  these  three  sides  of  mental 
activity,  the  eminence  even  of  his 
antagonists  has  cast  an  additional 
lustre ;  and,  without  wishing  to  be  a 
philosopher  himself,  he  has  neverthe- 
less developed  a  philosophy  of  his  own 
as  an  inevitable  self-defence.  Herder 
and  Goethe  did  this,  the  poets  in  op- 
position to  philosophy.  Liebig  did 
this  in  opposition  to  Schelling,  to 
whom  he  listened  in  his  youth  with 
reluctance.  Gervinus,  who  despised 
all  systematic  thought  and  historical 
construction,  did  this,  but  has  never- 
theless left  us  a  great  monument  of 
genuine  philosophical  treatment  of 
history. 

But  if  the  difference  of  historical 
connection  and  local  origin  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  whenever  we  want 
to  fix  correctly  the  place  which  belongs 
to  any  phase  of  thought  or  literary 
work  of  modern  Germany,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  has  equally 
affected  all  the  products  of  mental 
labour  in  Germany  up  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.  Every  English- 
man who  wishes  to  understand  that 
labour  will  especially  have  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  Neither  Kant  nor 
Lessing,  neither  Hegel  nor  Goethe  have 
escaped  this  influence.  However  dis- 
tinct their  places  may  otherwise  be, 
they  group  themselves  together  in  this 
respect,  and  together  form  a  great 
contrast  to  the  heroes  of  English 
literature.  To  express  it  concisely 
we  would  say  that  all  the  work  of 
eminent  individuals  in  Germany 
lacked  till  recently  the  background  of 
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national  unity,  the  basis  of  common 
wants,  the  aim  of  common  interests. 
Every  thinker  in  Germany  was  more  or 
less  solitary  ;  and  more  or  less  owing 
to  this  want  of  collective  work  and 
national  ends,  every  one  had  to  have 
his  own  philosophy,  his  own  political 
and  religious  faith.  To  be  engaged  in 
common  work,  to  wish  well  to  the  same 
form  of  government,  to  fix  our  affec- 
tions on  existing  objects,  it  is  necessary 
to  resign  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
individuality,  to  accept  an  aggregate 
of  principles  in  common  with  others, 
and  neither  to  start  much  earlier,  nor 
to  labour  much  later  than  our  fellow- 
workers  are  inclined  to  do.  Practical 
work — and  this  means  co-operation — 
hurries  us  to  cut  short  our  philosophy, 
not  to  tarry  over  first  principles,  but 
to  arrive  speedily  at  the  platform  upon 
which  we  have  to  stand.  The  curtness 
with  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  digging 
deep,  has  disposed  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  even  in  an  age 
which  encourages  every  sort  of  radi- 
calism, is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman. 

This  solitariness  of  great  minds  in 
Germany,  the  distance  which  separated 
them  from  the  great  national  and 
political  interests,  has  gradually  van- 
ished. Philosophy  has  become  more 
realistic  and  practical,  poetry  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  the  prose  and 
business  of  life  have  become  even  more 
intolerable  than  they  are  in  England, 
where  private  opinions  are  still  a 
sanctuary,  and  where  the  logic  of 
science  is  not  yet  supposed  to  exert  its 
tyranny  over  the  faith  and  conviction 
of  individuals.  Even  for  a  German 
student,  it  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  realise  the  eagerness  with  which 
two  generations  ago  the  study  of 
metaphysics  was  pursued,  the  influence 
which  abstract  writings  exercised,  and 
the  great  expectations  with  which 
the  philosophies  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and 
Schelling  were  successively  received 
by  the  public.  It  thus  becomes  in- 
creasingly necessary  to  recall  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  and  surroundings 


which  set  forth  the  thoughts  and 
systems  of  a  bygone  age ;  and  the 
introduction  to  a  philosophy  like  that 
of  Kant  would,  perhaps  with  more 
propriety,  dwell  on  the  general  fea- 
tures of  its  surrounding  landscape, 
than  upon  the  narrow  roads  of  logical 
argument^  which  led  up  to  it.  Mr. 
Caird — we  say  it  with  great  respect 
— has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  this.  Years  of  intense  study  and 
reflection  have  permitted  him  to  see 
Kant's  abstract  teachings  in  a  clearer 
light  than  others  have  done  before 
him.  His  lucid  expositions,  the  clear- 
ness and  transparency  of  his  style, 
command  our  intense  admiration ;  and 
doubly  so,  when  we  consider  how  very 
much  German  philosophy  generally, 
and  Kant  and  Hegel  especially,  are 
defective  in  this  respect.  The  un- 
couth, laborious,  and  frightful  ter- 
minology of  their  works,  is  reduced, 
by  Mr.  Caird,  almost  to  the  ordinary 
vocabulary  of  one  of  the  simplest 
languages  of  Europe ;  even  the  license 
with  which  the  greatest  living  autho- 
rity on  German  literature  in  England 
has  made  so  free — the  corruption  of 
pure  English  style  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  German  words — is  but  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  resorted  to  in  the 
volume  before  us.  More  than  we  ever 
thought  it  possible,  do  we  now  behold 
the  most  abstract  problems  discussed 
in  language  purer  than  that  of  Mill ; 
and  Hume's  great  gift  of  uniting  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  language  with  lucidity 
and  depth  of  thought,  seems  to  have 
descended  on  his  countryman.  We 
almost  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
many  hours  and  nights  spent  in  trying 
to  unravel  the  meaning  of  passages 
in  Kant  and  Hegel ;  and  we  certainly 
are  led  to  expect  much  from  the  expo- 
sition which  German  metaphysics  are 
beginning  to  receive  in  that  country 
which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  gave 
so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  them.  But 
to  understand  Kant  thoroughly,  Mr. 
Caird 's  book  does  not  give  all  that  is 
wanted.  It  brings  Kant — as  we  have 
already  said — too  much  into  a  logical 
connection  with  other  philosophies, 
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apparently  disregarding  the  fact  that 
his  system  is  a  compact  whole,  be- 
yond which  no  step  can  be  taken 
except  one  which  will  crush  it,  by 
destroying  its  central  and  character- 
istic idea.  And  lastly,  we  think  this 
philosophy  has  not  been  sufficiently 
represented  as  a  child  of  its  age  and 
country,  but  treated  too  much  as  a 
necessary  phase  of  thought.  The  logic 
of  history  is,  however,  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  schools.  Conclusions 
which  theywill  make  us  draw,  history 
frequently  either  refuses  to  sanction, 
or  allows  to  stand  unnoticed,  till  they 
become  more  than  formal,  till  they 
appear  replete  with  practical  meaning 
and  ripe  for  use. 

A  philosophy  which  stood  in  logical 
contact  with  that  of  Hume  and  Wolff, 
marking  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
two  courses  of  thought  and  culture, 
emanating  from  Leibnitz :  a  philosophy, 
starting  from  the  background  of  no 
great  national  work  and  employment, 
but  from  the  secluded  study  of  a  Ger- 
man university  professor,  exhibiting 
only  scanty  points  of  contact  with  the 
external  world,  but  characterised  by  a 
lofty  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  :  a  philosophy  elaborated  as  a 
response  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
for  liberty,  but  despising  liberty  with- 
out law  :  a  philosophy  as  devoid  of 
poetry  as  that  of  Leibnitz,  but  destined, 
like  that  of  Leibnitz,  to  influence  the 
imaginative  life  of  the  nation  and  to 
be  amalgamated  with  poetry  in  one 
of  jthe  loftiest  minds  of  the  modern 
world — such,  with  all  the  greatness 
and  all  the  defects  which  such  cir- 
cumstances condition,  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant.  We  shall  now  have  to 
see  in  what  central  and  characteristic 
thought  these  influences  were  concen- 
trated. 


II. 


DIFFERENT  nations  have  in  their  suc- 
ceeding phases  of  culture  attached 
different  meanings  to  the  term  Philo- 
sophy. These  meanings  have  never- 
theless gravitated  towards  the  original 


sense  of  the  word,  which  denotes  love 
of  wisdom ;  but  the  occupation  of 
philosophers  has  varied  according  to 
their  ideal  of  wisdom  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  tried  to  attain  it. 
Observation  or  meditation,  thought  or 
action,  rest  or  energy,  the  interests  of 
this  life,  or  the  hopes  of  another,  have 
alternately  formed  the  ends  of  philo- 
sophy, characterising  alike  those  who 
taught  and  those  who  accepted  it. 
Nor,  in  reviewing  the  wisdom  of 
other  times,  is  it  correct  to  measure  it 
by  the  standard  we  have — probably 
temporarily — raised  for  ourselves. 

To  Kant,  wisdom  is  not  identical 
with  knowledge.  He  says — "  Though 
otherwise  shown  more  in  doing  and 
forbearing,  than  in  knowing,  even 
Wisdom  requires  Knowledge,  not  in 
order  to  learn  from  her,  but  in  order 
to  gain  acceptance  and  durability  for 
her  own  precepts." 

For  Kant  there  is  thus  something 
which  goes  beyond  knowledge — to  at- 
tain which  knowledge  is  only  a  means. 
His  philosophy  is   imperfectly  repre- 
sented if  his  theory  of  knowledge  is 
brought  before  us  in  its  isolation,  or 
introduced  without  clearly  understand- 
ing that  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  system  of  pure 
reason,  that  the  teachings  of  the  former 
are  supplemented  and  overreached  by 
the  loftier  views  of  his  Practical  philo- 
sophy.   The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason — 
containing    Kant's    theory   of  know- 
ledge— stated     that    an    absolute    in 
knowledge  is  impossible ;  that  all  our 
knowledge  refers  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  things.     But  Kant  was  very 
far  from  maintaining  that  man  could 
exist  without   an  absolute  centre  for 
his  life  and  his  beliefs,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  his  Practical  philosophy  is  thus 
to  point  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
moral  law  within  us  just  as  emphati- 
cally as  in  his  theoretical  philosophy 
he  pointed  to   the  relativity  and  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fate 
of  Kant's  philosophy  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  others,  to  him  it 
centred  in  two  foci :  the  doctrine  of 
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the  relative  nature  and  value  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  moral  law  with- 
in us.  These  two  foci  others  may  have 
attempted  to  throw  into  one  centre,  to 
identify  the  circle  of  our  knowledge 
with  that  of  our  moral  endeavours  ; 
this  attempt  may  have  been  noble  and 
useful.  Kant  himself  did  not  attempt 
such  a  simplification  of  his  system, 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
third  characteristic  of  his  mind — viz. 
this,  that  he  could  never  seriously  in- 
dulge in  any  idea  which  was  not  borne 
out  by  experience — that  it  seemed  to 
him  unphilosophical  to  luxuriate  in  any 
hypothesis,  however  probable,  which 
was  incapable  of  proof  through  facts 
and  observation.  This  philosophical 
resignation  kept  him  from  drawing 
what  others  termed  the  consequences 
of  his  teachings ;  not  because  such 
consequences  had  never  dawned  upon 
him ;  but  because  he  felt  that  in 
following  them  out  he  necessarily 
entered  the  field  of  the  hypothetical, 
and  that  in  doing  so  his  philosophy 
must  lose  the  moral  power  which  that 
resignation  gave  it. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  on  any 
detailed  analysis,  we  may  prepare  our 
reader  for  the  study  of  Kant,  by  im- 
pressing him  with  these  three  cha- 
racteristic features  of  that  philosophy, 
viz.  : — 

First — The  relative  value  of  all 
knowledge  accessible  to  us. 

Second — The  absolute  value  of  the 
moral  law  within  us. 

Third — The  methodological  precept 
— resign  all  speculations  of  a  purely 
hypothetical  nature,  however  alluring 
they  may  be. 

In  this  age,  when  Germans  write  so 
much  on  the  necessity  of  going  back 
to  Kant,  and  when  Englishmen  study 
him  as  the  transition  to  the  new  philo- 
sophy of  Hegel,1  it  is  well  to  ask  both, 
whether  in  their  admiration  of  Kant 
they  embrace  one  or  all  of  the  three 
characteristic  features  of  his  mind  and 

1  See  Mr.  T.  H.  Green's  Introduction  to 
Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  p.  3. 


thought.  If  the  former,  then  we  fail 
to  see  how  they  can  do  him  justice  in 
their  exposition,  much  less  how  they 
can  ever  reach  or  lastingly  occupy  the 
platform  from  which  he  taught.  In 
fact,  taken  as  a  whole,  Kant  has  had 
no  follower  in  the  sense  he  defined  it 
when  he  said,  "  To  follow  a  great  be- 
ginner means  to  draw  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  he  himself  drew, 
and  to  learn  from  your  predecessors 
only  the  way  how  you  manage  to  do 
so."  Kant's  followers  have  drawn 
each  from  one  or  two  of  the  sources 
he  drew  from,  none  of  them  from  all. 
The  three  characteristics  of  his  mind 
are  nevertheless  becoming  impercep- 
tibly the  features  of  our  modern 
thought,  and  possibly  he  alluded  to 
this  when  he  said,  "  I  have  come  with 
my  writings  a  century  too  soon ;  a 
hundred  years  hence  only  shall  I  be 
rightly  understood,  and  then  my  books 
will  be  studied  anew  and  valued." 

Philosophy  is  not  science,  certainly 
not  to  Kant ;  it  would  thus  be  unjust 
to  measure  his  works  with  a  purely 
scientific  measure.  Philosophy  is  love 
of  wisdom,  the  attempts  through  the 
aid  of  science  and  knowledge  to  give 
stability  and  durability,  and  a  market- 
able form  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom. 
The  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  is  the 
spirit  of  his  philosophy ;  his  science  and 
knowledge  serve  merely  as  the  means 
by  which  he  gives  life  and  limbs  to 
that  spirit,  and  makes  it  live  amongst 
us.  Even  if  we  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom,  it  would  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  have  new  philo- 
sophies, because  science  and  knowledge 
change,  and  show  us  the  world  and 
our  work  in  the  world  in  changing 
aspects.  In  the  same  way  we  shall 
not  only  look  for  ever  new  scientific 
expressions  of  the  precepts  of  wisdom, 
but  likewise  for  ever  new  poetical  ex- 
pressions of  them ;  so  that  even  the 
poetry  of  Shakspeare — however  perfect 
it  may  be — will  not  contain  all  the 
wisdom  we  may  yearn  for.  At  present 
the  world  is  striving  for  a  new  scien- 
tific expression  of  the  precepts  of  wis- 
dom; but  the  English  mind  alone  seems 
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also  to  be  working  at  a  new  poetical 
expression  of  wisdom. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  the  position  which  Kant  held 
should  have  been  so  soon  forsaken  by 
his  admirers,  and  hardly  ever  again 
fully  occupied  by  his  successors.  The 
reasons  are  various,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  first  is  a  propensity  of  the 
human  intellect  to  grasp  every- 
thing in  one  principle.  This  propen- 
sity can  only  be  curbed  by  a  strong 
determination  never  to  sacrifice  the 
truth  of  experience,  or  the  demands 
of  our  moral  nature,  to  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  reasoning  according  to 
purely  logical  laws.  Kant's  philo- 
sophy contained  the  germs  of  many 
systems,  because  he  intentionally 
abstained  from  pushing  any  of  his 
fundamental  doctrines  to  the  extreme 
of  an  all-governing  principle.  The 
work  of  his  followers  consisted  chiefly 
in  doing  what  he  wisely  abstained 
from,  and  they  gained  for  themselves  the 
fame  of  great  systematisers  by  putting 
out  of  joint  and  out  of  equilibrium  the 
well-balanced  edifice  of  their  master. 
Fichte  did  this  when  for  the  sake  of 
unity  he  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of 
external  existence,  and  questioned  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  world  outside  of 
our  consciousness ;  because  Kant  had 
taught  that  we  could  gain  no  informa- 
tion as  to  what  it  was  like,  our  senses 
and  intellect  reflecting  it  only  in  their 
own  forms.  Had  Fichte  borne  in  mind 
Kant's  precepts,  never  to  contradict 
experience,  he  would  have  thought 
twice  before  he  ventured  to  strike 
that  famous  blow;  for  experience 
shows  us  two  worlds  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  inner  and  outer,  both 
with  an  equal  amount  of  reality.  If 
we  cannot  understand  whence  that 
reality  comes,  and  what  it  is,  tant  pis 
pour  nous  ;  but  this  is  not  remedied  by 
destroying  the  equilibrium  of  nature, 
so  as  to  make  it — as  we  fancy — more 
intelligible.  Something  similar  hap- 
pened to  Schopenhauer,  who,  allured 
by  the  truth  in  Kant's  practical  philo- 
sophy of  the  absolute  power  of  our  will 


to  obey  the  moral  law,  thought  it  much 
easier  to  explain  not  only  our  human 
life,  but  the  whole  of  existence  by  as- 
suming something  analogous  to  the 
will  in  everything.  The  (to  Kant) 
unknown  essence  of  real  things  was 
by  him  called  will,  and  philosophy,  thus 
based  upon  hypothesis,  which  its  author 
tried  to  maintain  and  prove  in  all  his 
writings.  Whoever  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career  thus  commits  himself  to 
an  assumption,  looks  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  things  in  a  one-sided  way ;  he 
becomes  blinded  to  the  sides  of  exist- 
ence which  do  not  suit  his  favourite 
theory. 

The  second  reason  why  Kant's  posi- 
tion was  so  soon  abandoned  was  because 
his  followers  took  to  studying  the  de- 
tails of  his  theories  before  they  under- 
stood the  main  features  and  the  aims 
of  his  philosophy ;  they  studied  and 
criticised  his  science  before  they  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  his  wisdom. 
For  this  some  excuse  is  to  be  found 
both  in  Kant's  writings  themselves 
and  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 

The  mise  en  scene  of  Kant's  doctrines 
was  indeed  most  uncouth  and  pedantic. 
It  was  difficult,  in  pondering  over  the 
volumes  of  the  three  Critiques,  not  to 
lose  the  thread  of  the  argument,  not 
to  run  ashore  on  some  hidden  sand- 
bank or  to  be  shattered  by  some  pro- 
truding rock.  Few  would  probably 
arrive  at  the  end,  and  be  able  to 
survey  their  voyage  calmly.  But 
besides  this,  Kant's  knowledge  was, 
though  most  universal,  sadly  imper- 
fect in  one  most  important  depart- 
ment, that  of  psychology.  A  closer 
study  of  the  great  English  and  Scotch 
psychologists  would  have  done  him 
much  good.  To  make  matters  worse 
he  justified  the  absence  of  psychologi- 
cal knowledge  by  inventing  a  new 
method  of  research  and  analysis  which 
should  supersede  the  psychological 
method.  He  called  this  the  transcen- 
dental method ;  but,  as  Mr.  Caird  has 
shown,  he  did  not  carry  out  this 
method  purely  and  simply,  but  con- 
taminated it  with  elements  of  the 
psychological  method.  Mr.  Caird  con- 
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siders  this  a  mistake,  and  blames  Kant 
for  not  carrying  out  the  transcenden- 
tal method  in  its  integrity.  If  he  had, 
he  would  at  once  have  found  himself 
outside  of  one  of  his  fundamental  pre- 
cepts, viz.,  not  to  contradict  experience. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  point  from 
which  all  those  followers  of  Kant 
start  who  think  they  can  get  beyond 
him.  I  will  not  intrude  on  the  reader 
any  philosophical  terminology ;  the 
details  of  the  investigation  and  method 
referred  to  are  lucidly  stated  in  the 
book,  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  so 
much  indebted.  But  to  give  the  gene- 
ral reader  an  idea  of  what  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  I  will  just  state  that 
it  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
purely  empirical  elements,  and  of 
truths  which  present  themselves  to 
us  as  necessary.  The  mathematical 
truths  are  of  the  latter  description. 
Now  this  necessity — as  it  does  not 
affect  the  data,  but  only  the  connec- 
tion of  the  data  of  such  knowledge — 
seemed  to  point  back  to  a  special 
organisation  of  the  mind  which  pos- 
sesses such  knowledge,  it  seemed  to 
point  back  to  that  longed-for  point  of 
unity,  which  philosophers  are  con- 
tinually in  search  of.  Our  knowledge 
being  a  consistent  whole,  so  that  through 
those  self-evident  and  necessary  truths 
we  can  usefully  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  the  purely  empirical,  it  is 
evident  that  both  must  ultimately 
have  a  common  origin,  so  that  either 
what  is  to  us  apparently  necessary  is 
ultimately  only  empirical  (i.e.,  ac- 
quired by  experience)  or  that  which  to 
us  is  apparently  accidental  is  ulti- 
mately equally  necessary.  Now  the 
transcendentalist  assumes  the  latter ; 
the  psychologist  is  more  and  more 
driven  by  his  observations  to  maintain 
the  former.  Thus  the  first  starts 
from  more  than  experience  gives,  the 
second  contents  himself  possibly  with 
less,  considering  that  a  portion  of  what 
we  call  experience  may  after  all  be 
delusion.  If  experience  be  the  outside 
limit  of  our  knowledge,  the  latter  is 
surely  the  safer  way  of  the  two ;  and 


if  Kant  had  lived  to  read  what  Eng- 
lish psychologists  like  Brown  and  Bain 
have  done  since,  and  what  German  ma- 
thematicians like  Riemann  and  Helm- 
holtz  have  said,  we  feel  certain  he 
would  have  abandoned  the  transcen- 
dental point  of  view — because  it  inevit- 
ably led  him  beyond  experience. 

It  was  further  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Kant's  real  philosophy  that,  through 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  Germany 
— through  Wolff — a  very  disastrous 
change  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
philosophical  labours.  Whereas  all 
great  philosophers  before  Wolff,  those 
of  antiquity  pre-eminently,  but  also 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Spinoza, 
Hume,  and  Leibnitz,  were 

"Men  of  the  world  who  knew  the  world  like 
men," 

philosophy,  through  Wolff,  was  dragged 
into  the  class-rooms  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  had  to  be  taught  like  a 
science,  and  made — if  not  intelligible 
— at  least  demonstrable  to  young 
minds,  who  at  the  best  strive  for 
knowledge,  but  possess  no  wisdom. 
The  end  of  a  student's  university 
career  is  a  learned  dissertation,  and  a 
learned  dissertation  places  the  profes- 
sor in  his  chair.  Thus  it  was  more 
the  science  and  knowledge  of  the 
philosopher  than  his  wisdom  which 
was  brought  before  the  public ;  and 
the  simple  fundamental  truths  were 
hidden  in  a'  maze  of  learned  phrase- 
ology. No  country  has  suffered  so 
much  under  this  peculiarity  as  Ger- 
many ;  the  result  has  been  an  ex- 
tra-academical philosophy  abhorring 
systems  and  classifications ;  and  an 
academical  philosophy  clothed  in  the 
garment  of  science  and  scorning  the 
former  as  dilettante  and  inaccurate. 
Happily  for  this  nation  such  a  separa- 
tion has  never  taken  place  in  England. 
And  in  Germany  we  can  only  predict 
lasting  success  to  that  philosophy  which 
shall  be  able  to  lead  the  two  currents 
together. 

With  this  peculiar  phase  in  the 
history  of  German  thought  is  con- 
nected a  circumstance  which  furnishes 
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a  third  reason-  to  Kant's  followers  for 
abandoning  his  position.  It  was,  as 
we  said,  the  incorrectness  of  his 
scientific,  especially  his  pyschological 
knowledge,  which  called  forth  various 
criticisms  of  his  doctrines,  especially 
of  those  contained  in  his  theoretical 
philosophy.  His  practical  philosophy 
laboured  under  another  defect.  The 
business  of  this  world,  the  work  of 
life,  was  to  him  a  spectacle,  a  perform- 
ance, in  which  he  himself  had  never 
taken  any  very  active  part.  Endowed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  man's  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  of  the  seriousness  of 
life,  his  own  years  had  nevertheless 
been  passed  in  seclusion,  and  under 
such  an  unbroken  spell  of  meditation 
and  study  that  his  reasoning  powers 
must  have  acquired  a  perfect  control 
over  his  desires  and  passions.  An 
attitude  like  this  is  well  suited  to  one 
who  judges  the  morality  and  recti- 
tude of  actions,  but  it  is  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  active  impulses  which  lead 
to  action.  The  highest  form  of  the 
moral  law  was  to  Kant  this  :  "  Act  so 
that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  may  be- 
come a  universal  law,"  which  is  the 
same  as  "  Act  so  that  others  could  act 
in  the  same  way."  It  may  be  objected, 
that  this  principle  furnishes  no  incen- 
tive to,  but  only  a  regulative  of,  action  ; 
that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  origin 
and  worth  of  our  actions,  but  only  with 
their  moral  form ;  that  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit us  from  reducing  our  actions  to 
a  minimum,  and  showing  our  goodness 
more  in  forbearing  than  in  doing.  It 
is  a  capital  maxim  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge,  but  it  is  singularly  empty  and 
cold  to  him  whose  heart  is  full  of  the 
desire  to  do  good,  and  who  feels  a 
voice  in  his  breast  crying  out :  "  Do 
something  !  "  and  wishes  to  know  what 
the  something  is  to  be.  The  moral 
systems  of  antiquity  may  be  referred 
to  as  proving  that  a  mere  reflection 
upon  men's  actions  and  the  attempt  to 
balance  them  in  such  manner  as  the 
principles  of  prudence  and  -moral  wis- 
dom require,  lead  to  inaction  rather 
than  to  moral  activity,  preaching  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  endurance 


rather  than  the  ardent  desire  to  do 
good. 

This  defect  in  his  practical  phi- 
losophy was  not  unknown  to  Kant 
himself.  "When  he  believed  he  had 
discovered  a  general  rule  for  our  moral 
behaviour — in  opposition  to  the  aims 
of  self-interest — he  was  honest  enough 
to  confess  that  he  had  not  at  the  same 
time  discovered  the  real  ground  for  its 
imposing  dignity."1  "  For,"  said  he,. 
"  how  any  law  can  become  for  itself 
and  directly  a  determining  cause  of 
our  will,  is  for  human  reason  an  in- 
soluble problem." 

This  confession,  that  a  problem  re- 
mained unsolved,  was  too  much  for 
Kant's  followers.  As  in  his  theoreti- 
cal philosophy  he  ended  by  stating  that 
the  real  essence  of  external  things  was 
unknown  to  us  (though  there  certainly 
existed  a  something)  in  the  same  way 
his  moral  speculations  ended  by  saying  : 
there  is  an  absolute  law,  which  we 
can  know  in  its  application  to  our  own 
actions,  but  what  its  deeper  meaning 
and  dignity  is  we  know  not.  The 
third  precept  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
mentioned  above,  the  precept  never  to 
go  beyond  experience,  prevented  him 
from  venturing  further.  This  resigna- 
tion was  a  sign  of  his  wisdom.  But 
nothing  prevented  his  followers  from 
doing  what  he  had  not  attempted.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  essence  of 
existing  things,  said  they,  must  also 
reveal  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  most 
absolute  law  —  the  moral  law.  An 
additional  interest  was  thus  created 
in  trying  to  transcend  the  limit  of 
experience  and  wisdom. 

Kant  himself  had  received  his  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  mathematics  and 
in  the  study  of  the  English  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  former 
gave  him  a  love  of  formal  correctness 
and  arrangement ;  the  latter  instilled 
into  him  that  love  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence which  is  peculiar  to  them.  His 
followers  were  mostly  brought  up  in  a 
different  school,  and  nourished  on 
other  food.  Kant  lived  locally  and 

1  See  Lotze,  Mizrocosmus,  vcl.  ii.,  p.  304, 
first  edition. 
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intellectually  outside  of  the  great 
ideal  movement  in  German  literature, 
which  had  two  sources — the  love  of 
poetry  in  South  and  Central  Germany  ; 
and  the  non-systematic  elements  of 
Leibnitz's  philosophy — its  spirit,  as 
it  lived  in  Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and 
Herder,  though  omitted  by  Wolff 
in  his  attempted  systematisation  of 
that  philosophy.  This  ideal  move- 
ment in  Germany  was  further  cha- 
racterized by  an  absence  of  practical 
interests;  in  fact'it  was  flavoured  much 
by  the  desire  to  find  a  refuge  from 
the  misery  and  hopelessness  of  political 
and  social  work.  Poetry,  art,  humani- 
tarian and  religious  endeavour  had  built 
up  a  world  for  themselves ;  not  always 
a  congruous  and  harmonious  world,  but 
still  a  world  full  of  interests,  which 
could  well  take  up  the  entire  attention 
of  many  great  minds  and  many  long 
lives.  This  world,  from  which  at  a  later 
date  a  great,  though  temporary,  re- 
action on  political  life  was  to  emanate, 
stood  there  with  a  reality  of  its  own, 
a  reality  undefined  indeed,  but  still 
existing.  To  those  who,  living  in  and 
on  this  reality,  approached  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  it  would  necessarily 
appear  as  if  Kant  had  left  out  of  his 
consideration  a  good  deal  of  what  to 
them  seemed  the  highest,  holiest,  and 
best,  and  it  was  an  excusable  attempt 
to  fill  up  the  empty  places  left  in 
Kant's  theories  with  the  realities  of 
this  new  world.  This  is  the  origin 
and  deeper  meaning  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel 
on  the  one  side,  of  Jacobi  and  Schleier- 
macher  and  of  the  Romanticists  on  the 
other  side.  They  all  felt  that  they 
possessed  something  which  Kant  had 
not  defined  in  his  philosophy ;  they 
tried  to  define  it,  calling  it  "  the  abso- 
lute," &c.  With  what  success  they 
attempted  this,  it  is  not  our  task  to 
examine  at  present. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  great- 
est among  his  followers  with  regard 
to  his  philosophy  could  not  be  without 
an  influence  on  Kant  himself.  While 
they  naturally  felt  that  his  philo- 
sophy was  deficient  in  something  which 


to  them  was,  so  to  say,  a  new  reality; 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself 
strangely  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted. But  he  was  too  old,  and  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  German 
thought  outside  his  sphere,  to  explain 
in  a  decisive  way  the  difference  of  his 
position  from  that  assumed  by  those 
who  called  themselves  his  followers. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  but 
experience  will  convince  philosophers 
that  the  glimpses  into  impossible  re- 
gions of  thought  which  Kant's  teachings 
opened  out  cannot  be  followed  with 
impunity.  The  example  of  German 
philosophy  has  not  sufficed  to  prove  to 
other  nations  the  vanity  and  useless- 
ness  of  transcendental  idealism.  We 
live  to  see  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  a  revival  of  Hegelianism  in  this 
country,  and  the  study  of  Hume  and 
Kant  recommended  as  an  introduction 
to  it.  Let  it  be  so.  Nothing  that 
might  be  said  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism would  check  a  movement  which 
has  acquired  considerable  power 
amongst  us.  We  are  told  that  neither 
Hegel  nor  Kant  have  yet  been  tho- 
roughly understood,  that  the  former 
has  not  yet  met  with  the  interpreter 
who  has  not  misunderstood  him.  This 
movement  will  have  its  development 
and  its  end.  What  has  been  done  of 
profounder  merit  in  Germany  since 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer  has  little 
chance  of  being  valued,  so  long  as 
their  systems  are  believed  to  conceal 
unravelled  mysteries.  The  great  works 
nevertheless,  which — like  the  one  be- 
fore us — are  produced  with  the  desire 
of  introducing  the  systems  of  German 
thought  to  English  readers,  are  most 
welcome,  and  what  we  proposed  doing 
is  only  this  :  to  encourage  a  careful 
study  of  Kant's  philosophy  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Caird's  work,  warning  our 
reader  all  the  while  that  unless  he 
bears  in  mind  the  three  fundamental 
ideas  of  that  philosophy,  he  will  be 
hurried  away  beyond  its  limits  before 
having  appreciated  its  wisdom. 

That  wisdom,  sure  as  was  its  founda- 
tion,  had  neverthless  a  slow  growth 
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in  Kant.  Starting  from  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  school  (more 
than  of  Leibnitz  himself),  he  was 
attracted  by  the  problems  of  know- 
ing and  being,  long  before  their 
ethical  importance  dawned  upon  him. 
The  consistency  with  which  he  de- 
stroyed all  our  knowledge  of  external 
things,  reducing  it  to  that  of  pheno- 
mena, was  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  reality 
outside  of  us,  though  we  could  not 
define  it.  An  instinct,  that  to  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  this  notion  would 
be  to  place  himself  outside  of  expe- 
rience, .kept  him  from  taking  the  last 
step.  And  when  in  the  same  manner 
everything  appeared  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  relativity,  and  when  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  human  fancy  threat- 
ened to  follow,  it  was  again  the  clear 
view  of  an  absolute  law  within  our 
bosom  which  furnished  a  starting  point 
for  his  practical  philosophy.  What 
his  philosophy  was  deficient  in  was  a 
deeper  psychological  insight  into  the 
nature  of  that  mental  experience 
which  compels  us  again  and  again  to 
believe  in  an  external  reality  and  in 
an  absolute  overruling  power,  however 
much  we  may  be  forced  to  discard  as 
illusive  the  forms  in  which  our  senses 
or  our  intellect  picture  them  to  us. 
With  the  broader  and  deeper  psycho- 
logical knowledge  of  our  age,  it  would 
be  a  worthy  task  to  revise  Kant's  cri- 
tiques, while  retaining  the  three  fun- 
damental positions  of  his  philosophy. 
This  would  mean  to  go  back  to  him 
with  some  chance  of  remodelling  the 
form  without  losing  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching.  Its  dualistic  and  seemingly 
unfinished  form  invites  us  to  such  an 
attempt.  But  before  it  can  be  made,  a 
more  profound  knowledge  must  be 
gained  of  its  details,  and  in  spite  of 
our  fundamental  disagreement,  we 
know  no  guide  equal  to  Mr.  Caird 
for  assisting  us  to  gain  this. 

A  philosophy,  which  is  wise  enough 
to  leave  open  different  ways  of  thought- 
ful development;  which  does  not  pursue 


every  principle  into  its  extreme,  nor 
exhaust  every  argument ;  which  care- 
fully balances  opposite  opinions,  and 
stops  short  at  the  threshold  of  the 
hypothetical — is  not  only  most  pro- 
ductive of  new  systems,  but  forms  in 
the  history  of  thought  a  kind  of  rest- 
ing-place, from  which  to  start  anew, 
and  to  which  to  return.  These  fea- 
tures explain  probably  more  than 
anything  else  the  reform  which  Kant 
has  worked  in  the  world  of  thought. 
For  not  only  do  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
Schopenhauer  and  Herbart,  Jacobi  and 
Schiller,  start  from  Kant,  but  the 
exact  philosophy  of  modern  times 
likewise  points  back  to  him. 

In  opposition  to  a  philosophy  like 
that  of  Kant — who  in  this  respect 
stands  on  the  same  platform  with 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Leibnitz — are 
placed  the  monistic  systems  of  thought, 
which  try  to  find  one  central  idea,  one 
all-pervading  principle,  which  they  use 
for  the  explanation  of  everything, 
throwing  much  light  on  some  do- 
minions of  existence,  but  propor- 
tionately darker  shadows  and  deeper 
gloom  on  others.  Such  systems  are 
those  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and 
Schopenhauer.  It  has  sometimes  been 
maintained  that  the  latter  form  of 
thought  requires  more  depth,  the 
former  more  breadth.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  whilst  the  same 
depth  may  be  found  in  both,  the 
former  requires  more  practical  wis- 
dom as  well  as  moral  resignation 
and  seriousness,  whereas  the  latter 
depends  more  upon  the  powers  of  ab- 
straction and  imagination.  If  thought- 
ful minds  can  be  distinguished  into 
the  poetical  and  the  practical,  the 
latter  will  usually  follow  the  first, 
the  former  the  second  type  of  philo- 
sophy^  for  the  latter  cling  to  facts, 
the  former  strive  for  harmony.  An- 
other distinguishing  feature  is  that 
the  monistic  systems  of  thought  form 
schools  more  frequently  than  the 
others,  because  the  grasping  of  one 
principle  is  much  easier  than  the  care- 
ful balancing  of  several.  Neverthe- 
less in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
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latter  have  done  more  lasting  woi'k, 
and  are  again  and  again  referred  to, 
even  by  those  who  dissent,  whereas 
the  former  are  either  enthusiastically 
adopted,  or  rejected  with  scorn  and 
contempt. 

That  a  monistic  system  of  thought 
will  never  find  acceptance  again  would 
be  too  much  to  predict;  we  think, 
however,  that  since  Kant,  the  world  is 
more  and  more  imbibing  his  wise 
principle,  never  to  go  beyond  expe- 
rience ;  and  as  experience  certainly 
shows  us  the  world  not  as  a  unity, 
but  full  of  (to  us)  irreconcilable 
differences,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  those  systems  will  gradually 
gain  acceptance,  which,  like  Kant's, 
allow  the  dualism  to  stand  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  they  point  to 
a  simple  belief  and  trust,  that  in 
some  way,  to  us  unintelligible,  the 
dualism  is  solved,  because  the  voice 
of  our  conscience  bids  us  act  ac- 


cording to  one  highest  universal  law. 
The  highest  practical  wisdom  that 
has  been  preached  to  this  world  does 
no  more  to  solve  those  differences, 
but  points  to  faith  and  love  as 
the  end  of  our  doubts  and  the  be- 
ginning of  our  work.  In  no  human 
philosophy  have  these  simple  truths 
been  more  vigorously  active — as  it 
seems  to  us — than  in  that  of  Kant. 
We  must  thus  look  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  world,  shining 
through  surrounding  darkness,  even 
though  his  insight  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  was  frequently  not 
deep  enough,  though  his  knowledge 
was  imperfect,  and  though  as  a  se- 
cluded contemplator  of  mankind  his 
code  of  morals  was  that  of  a  judge, 
filling  his  heart  with  the  sentiments  of 
duty  and  justice,  rather  than  that  of  a 
prophet,  bursting  forth  in  the  flames 
of  active  love  and  devotion. 

JOHN  THEODORE  MERZ. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes  has  drawn  our  attention  to  sundry  typographical  errors  in  his 
paper  on  "The  Gothic  Fragments  of  Ulfilas,"  in  our  April  number,  for  which  he  desires  to 
state  that  he  was  not  responsible. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IDLE    TEARS. 

"WELL,  Alma,  I  really  think  that  at 
last  I  have  earned  a  few  minutes'  rest." 

The  speaker  of  this  sentence  was 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  weary 
sempstress  in  an  attic,  hushing  the 
click  of  her  machine,  as  it  completed 
the  last  stitch  in  her  long,  long  day's 
tale  of  work,  or  a  washerwoman  in  a 
cellar  wringing  the  soap-suds  from  her 
wrinkled  arms,  or  a  governess,  whose 
charges  had  just  been  borne  off  to  bed. 
It  was  a  handsome,  matronly  lady,  in 
a  black  velvet  dress,  who,  suiting  her 
action  to  her  words,  sank  down  into  a 
well-cushioned  chair  by  a  glowing  fire 
in  a  London  dra wing-room.  The  last 
visitor  had  been  shown  out,  the  foot- 
man had  disappeared  with  the  after- 
noon tea-tray,  the  doors  of  the  inner 
drawing-room  were  shut,  and  the  cur- 
tains drawn  across ;  but  there  was 
something  beyond  even  these  tokens 
of  quiet,  that  combined  to  fill  the  room 
just  then  with  a  subtle  atmosphere 
of  repose.  There  was  a  suggestion, 
though  one  could  not  precisely  say 
where  it  lurked,  that  this  delightful 
stillness  succeeded  a  commotion  of 
some  sort.  It  might  be  given  by  some 
unusually  festive  arrangements  of  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  or  by  occasional 
sounds  of  hurrying  feet  and  clacking 
tongues  that  came  up  from  the  lower 
regions.  Alma  read  it  most  plainly  in 
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the  radiant  self-satisfaction  that  shone 
in  her  mother's  face,  and  seemed  to 
surround  her  whole  person  with  an 
aura  of  congratulation  and  conscious 
well  doing.  Only  for  an  instant  did 
her  lace  cap  touch  the  back  of  her 
chair,  the  next  her  head  was  erect 
again,  and  her  face  turned  to  her 
daughter  with  an  alert  expression  on 
it,  which  told  Alma  that  the  discus- 
sion of  yesterday's  events,  that  had 
been  going  on  since  morning,  and  of 
which  she  herself  was  sick  at  heart, 
was  about  to  be  opened  again  in  some 
new  phase. 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear  Alma," 
Lady  Rivers  began,  "  I  really  can't 
yet  take  in  the  thought  that  only 
yesterday  at  three  o'clock  Constance 
left  us — Constance  and  her  husband. 
Now  the  excitement  is  all  over,  we 
shall  begin  to  miss  the  dear  child 
dreadfully.  I  wonder  I  don't  feel  it 
more,  but  of  course  I  shall  now  that 
all  is  over." 

"  I  hope  not,  mamma." 

"  But  I  shall.  A  mother  must  feel 
the  loss  of  her  daughter,  however 
satisfactory  the  cause  of  the  separa- 
tion may  be.  Do  you  know,  Alma, 
I  fancied  Lady  Forest  was  a  little 
surprised  that  the  leave-taking  be- 
tween myself  and  Constance  passed 
so  quietly.  She  cried  when  she  said 
'  good-bye '  to  her  son,  I  observed,  but 
then  she  is  a  widow ;  I  am  sure  I  hope 
she  won't  argue  from  uiy  self-control, 
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that  Constance  is  not  a  great  loss  to 
me.  I  hope  it  won't  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression about  how  that  lovely  crea- 
ture is  regarded  in  her  own  home.  I 
really  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I 
am  sure  my  feelings  are  keen  enough ; 
but  yesterday  morning  was  such  a 
whirl,  and  just  as  the  travellers  were 
starting,  Preston  came  to  me  with  a 
teasing  question  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  evening.  I  was  obliged 
to  attend  to  him,  or  nothing  would 
have  been  as  it  should  be.' ' 

"  Lady  Forest  is  differently  circum- 
stanced, you  see,  mamma;  she  can 
afford  to  have  feelings  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  let  things  take  their  course. 
She  is  not  on  promotion  as  we  are." 

"I  should  be  very  much  grieved  if 
I  thought  Constance  was  in  any  danger 
of  being  looked  down  upon  by  the 
people  she  is  going  among.  I  have 
been  doing  my  very  utmost  ever  since 
I  saw  how  things  were  likely  to  turn 
out,  to  give  the  Forests  the  right  im- 
pression about  all  our  connections.  I 
have  given  your  father  all  the  hints  I 
dare  give,  to  prevent  his  making  un- 
fortunate allusions,  as  he  does  some- 
times, and  I  have  gone  against  my  own 
feelings  and  run  the  risk  of  offending 
old  friends,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  all 
our  entertainments  lately,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  their  set.  My  own  feel- 
ings would  have  led  me  to  ask  Emmie 
West  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  but 
I  refrained,  from  fear  of  giving  theirs 
the  smallest  shock." 

"I  wonder  what  sort  of  feelings 
those  are  that  would  be  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  Emmie  West  ? ' ' 

"  Lady  Forest  is  very  inquisitive,  and 
might  have  asked  questions.  As  it 
was,  I  think  she  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  person  of  most 
consequence  in  the  room  was  a  friend 
on  our  side,  quite  unconnected  with 
them.  I  wonder  whether  your  father 
talked  at  all  to  Lord  Anstice.  I  rather 
thought  he  would  have  proposed  his 
health,  but  he  did  not.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Lord  Anstice  was  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  attention  he  received, 
Alma  ? " 


"  I  did  not  ask  him,  mamma ;  but  I 
don't  suppose  he  came  here  to  talk  to 
papa,  or  to  have  his  health  drunk 
either." 

"Alma,  have  you  an  idea  that  he 
came  for  any  other  reason  than  because 
he  was  asked  ?  You  will  tell  me,  I  am 
sure,  if  you  have." 

"  He  did  not  come  for  the  reason 
that  has  just  shot  into  your  head,  dear 
mother,  I  assure  you,  so  put  it  away 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  It  was  all  a 
joke  to  him.  His  cousin,  whom  we  do 
know  intimately,  and  whom  we  did 
not  ask,  saw  the  invitation  we  sent  to 
him  whom  we  knew  very  little,  and 
ordered  him  to  accept  it.  My  clair- 
voyance does  not  go  further  than  that. 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  how  much 
good  nature  there  was  in  Wynyard 
Anstice's  bestirring  himself  to  secure 
us  the  presence  of  a  live  earl  at  our 
first  wedding,  or  how  far  it  was  done 
in  pure  scorn.  Lord  Anstice  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  is  only  disappointed  that 
we  are  all  so  like  the  people  he  sees 
every  day,  that  coming  to  our  wedding 
has  given  him  nothing  new  to  talk 
about.  If  we  had  been  vulgar  on  the 
surface,  so  that  he  could  see  it,  he 
would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
his  morning's  entertainment." 

"Really,  Alma,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  talk  in  that  cold-blooded  way.  If 
Wynyard  Anstice  has  been  represent- 
ing us  to  his  cousin  as  proper  subjects 
for  ridicule,  I  can  only  say  he  makes  a 
most  unworthy  return  for  all  the  kind- 
ness I  showed  him  in  old  times,  when 
your  brothers  used  to  bring  him  from 
school  to  spend  holidays  with  us.  I 
can't  believe  such  a  thing  of  him, 
however." 

"  And  you  need  not,  mamma.  I  am 
quite  as  sure  as  you  can  be,  that  Mr. 
Anstice  has  never  spoken  disparagingly 
of  us  to  any  one,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve he  meant  to  do  you  a  pleasure  by 
sending  his  cousin  here  yesterday. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  please 
me  too ;  I  don't  know." 

"  Then  you  should  not  say  such  mis- 
leading things,  my  dear,  making  one 
uncomfortable  for  nothing." 
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"  You  are  right,  mamma,  I  should 
not." 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill,  as  it  was  apt 
to  do  when  Wynyard  Anstice's  name 
got  into  any  talk  between  the  mother 
and  daughter. 

Alma,  who  was  much  given  to  trac- 
ing effects  to  their  causes,  was  just 
beginning  to  wonder  how  this  name 
came  to  be  spoken  so  often  as  was  the 
case — seeing  that  her  own  determina- 
tion, and,  as  she  believed,  her  mother's 
was  to  keep  it  from  ever  being  spoken 
at  all :  was  it  really  so  much  in  her 
secret  thoughts,  that  it  forced  itself 
to  her  tongue  without  her  will's  leave 
— when  the  thread  of  her  self-ques- 
tioning was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
the  servant  with  the  evening  letters. 
A  foreign  one,  addressed  to  Alma, 
fixed  her  mother's  eyes,  as  well  as 
her  own. 

"From  Constance,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Rivers,  leaning  forward  in  her  chair, 
the  self-satisfaction  passing  from  her 
face  as  a  flash  of  true  mother-hunger 
came  for  a  moment  into  her  eyes. 

"  Be  quick  and  open  it,  Alma ;  there 
will  be  something  for  me  inside. 
What !  not  a  line — well,  read — what 
does  the  sweet  child  say?  Is  she 
comfortable  and  happy  ?  " 

"  There  is  not  much ;  you  had  better 
read  it  mamma ;  it  is  chiefly  directions 
about  sending  on  her  boxes,"  said 
Alma,  as  she  handed  a  sheet,  with  a 
few  lines  scribbled  on  it,  to  her 
mother. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  more  ?  Alma, 
are  you  sure  ? ' '  said  Lady  Rivers, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
her  heart,  deadened  and  choked  with 
world  dust  as  it  was,  had  been  rent 
with  a  sore  pang.  "  You  are  sure 
there  is  no  slip  of  paper  inside  the 
envelope  with  a  more  private  word  to 
me  or  you  ?  This  tells  us  nothing." 

"  It  is  all  there  is ;  and  mamma,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  so 
disappointed;  but  I  think  Constance 
is  right ;  it  would  not  do  for  her  to 
begin  writing  private  words  to  me,  or 
even  to  you,  now  that  she  is  Constance 


Forest.  She  cannot  have  anything 
really  interesting  to  tell  us,  so  she 
had  much  better  hold  her  tongue." 

"  My  dear,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  my  mother  the  day  after  my  wed- 
ding." 

"  You,  mamma  !     Yes." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said 
carried  so  much  suggestion  with  it, 
that  Lady  Rivers  sat  upright  in  her 
chair,  and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap 
preparatory  to  answering  it. 

"  My  dear  Alma,  I  wish  you  would 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  insinuating 
things.  I  don't  think  you  can  mean 
it,  but  really  your  manner  of  speaking 
of  Constance's  engagement  ever  since 
it  took  place,  and  now  of  her  marriage, 
would  lead  any  one  who  heard  you  to 
suppose  that  it  was  something  forced 
upon  her,  instead  of  being  her  own 
deliberate  choice,  as  you  well  know  to 
have  been  the  case." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  don't  mean  to  throw 
any  blame  of  the  kind  on  you ;  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  have  given  that  im- 
pression. I  know  that  Constance 
chose  her  lot  herself  with  her  eyes 
open,  and  I  really  think  she  has  taken 
what  will  suit  her  best ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  doubt  whether  her  thoughts 
about  it  just  now  will  bear  discussion 
with  you  or  me,  and  I  think  she  is 
wise  to  take  the  silent  course,  and 
work  it  into  the  best  shape  she  can  by 
herself. 

"I  can't  see  why  she  should  not  be 
radiantly,  happy  and  thankful  to  me 
who  have  done  so  much  for  her,  and  by 
my  exertions  (for  this  is  the  case, 
Alma)  enabled  her  to  gain  the  position 
she  is  best  suited  for.  Sir  John  Forest 
may  not  be  as  clever  as  your  father  or 
so  agreeable  as  Wynyard  Anstice — — " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  bring  his  name 
into  the  discussion,  mamma." 

"  Certainly  not,  except  that  you  and 
your  brothers  have  made  so  much  more 
of  him  than  he  deserves  ;  but,  as  I  was 
saying,  it  is  an  enviable  position  Con- 
stance has  gained,  and  I  do  think  it  is 
rather  hard  on  me,  who  have  toiled 
night  and  day  for  all  your  advance- 
ment, that  when  any  one  of  you  EUC- 
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ceeds  you  should  grudge  me  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  you  are  content." 

"Dear  mother,  it  is  hard,  but  I 
think  the  fruit  of  the  tree  we  are  all 
of  us  busy  gathering  has  that  kind  of 
taste.  Constance  has  got  her  apple  of 
Sodom,  and  it  is  a  very  handsome  one 
to  look  at,  we  had  better  not  insist  on 
knowing  exactly  what  she  finds  inside 
it,  I  think." 

"  My  dear  Alma,  at  least  I  hope 
you  will  keep  such  reflections  for  home 
use." 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  mamma, 
and  after  to-day,  on  this  subject  at 
least,  I  don't  think  you  will  hear  any 
more  of  them.  You  must  please  for- 
give me  if  I  have  made  you  uncomfort- 
able, but  you  know  now  that  I  have 
lost  Constance  :  there  is  no  one  else  to 
whom  I  can  safely  grumble  on  home 
subjects.  However,  I  have  done  now, 
mamma.  Let  us  turn  to  the  other 
letters." 

A  heap  of  invitations  and  notes  of 
congratulation  were  examined,  dis- 
cussed, and  put  aside  to  be  answered 
later,  and  then  Alma  held  up  two  thick 
letters  to  her  mother's  notice.  "  One 
is  from  Agatha  from  her  convent,  and 
the  other  from  Aunt  West,  shall  I  read 
them  aloud  to  you  ?  " 

Lady  Rivers  sank  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  look  of  real  uneasiness  and 
oppression  now.  "  I  don't  think  I  can 
bear  either  to-night,"  she  said ;  "  they 
must  keep  for  a  few  hours.  Whatever 
Agatha  has  found  to  say  about  her 
sister's  marriage,  I  know  it  will  be 
something  to  give  me  pain;  and  the 
last  time  she  wrote  she  signed  herself, 
4  Sister  Mary  of  Consolation,'  as  if  to 
show  how  completely  she  had  cut  her- 
self off  from  her  own  family.  You 
may  not  readily  believe  it  of  me,  Alma, 
but  I  could  hardly  get  the  thought  of 
Agatha  out  of  my  head,  all  yesterday, 
the  bitter  thought  of  her  estrangement 
from  me,  and  you  would  have  me  sup- 
pose that  I  have  lost  Constance,  too, 
in  another  way." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  so  much,  mamma, 
for  I  am  sure  Constance  will  give  you 
all  the  satisfaction  out  of  her  married 


life  she  can ;  but  how  about  Aunt 
West's  letter  ?  " 

"Read  it  to  yourself,  and  tell  me 
by  and  by  if  there  is  anything  that 
needs  an  answer.  It  can  hardly  be  a 
pleasant  letter.  Of  course  your  poor 
aunt  must  feel  aggrieved,  for  I  really 
have  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  Wests 
of  late,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  happened  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  little  boy  that  your  aunt 
took  so  much  to  heart.  I  am  sure  I 
felt  for  her  at  the  time,  but  when  soon 
after,  this  affair  of  Constance's  came 
on,  I  could  not  help  my  time  and 
thoughts  being  greatly  taken  up. 
Lately  I  have  not  dared  even  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  West  before  your 
father,  for  fear  he  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  insist  that  Emmie  and 
Harry,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  more 
of  them  should  be  asked  to  the  wed- 
ding. Luckily  your  father  never 
thinks  of  things  unless  they  are 
actually  brought  before  him.  Of 
course  I  can't  exactly  explain  to  your 
poor  aunt  how  it  has  been,  or  tell  her 
I  am  determined  to  make  up  for  my 
seeming  neglect  by  doing  all  we  can 
for  them  now." 

"  If  they  will  let  us." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  West's  temper  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  whole  family: 
and  your  poor  aunt  has  always  given 
way  far  too  much  to  him.  I  think, 
even  with  all  their  misfortunes  she 
might  with  spirit  have  kept  up  the 
credit  of  the  family  better.  I  don't 
think  I  should  ever  have  allowed 
children  of  mine  to  live  in  a  house, 
the  best  rooms  of  which  were  let  out 
to  lodgers,  tJiat  degradation,  that  last 
fatal  step,  I  think,  I  should  have  had 
resolution  to  spare  my  family." 

"Even  with  Mr.  West  for  a  hus- 
band. Mamma,  what  was  Aunt 
Emmeline  like  when  she  was  young — - 
I  don't  mean  as  to  looks — I  can 
imagine  that  well  enough ;  but,  in 
short,  how  did  she  ever  come  to  marry 
Mr.  West  ? " 

"  My  dear,  things  looked  very  dif- 
ferently then  from  what  they  do  now. 
When  we  two  sisters  were  engaged 
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about  the  same  time,  it  was  I  who  was 
thought  to  be  doing  the  imprudent 
thing,  and,  so  to  speak,  rather  throw- 
ing myself  away.  Emmeline's  match 
was  considered  a  very  good  one.  The 
junior  partner  in  an  old  London  mer- 
cantile house.  I  can  remember  how 
my  mother  used  to  explain  it  to 
our  visitors,  and  the  touch  of  morti- 
fication I  felt  at  the  few  words  that 
came  to  my  share.  '  Mr.  Rivers  is 
considered  a  clever  man,'  my  mother 
would  say,  apologetically,  '  and  though 
promotion  is  slow  at  the  bar,  poor 
Agatha  has  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
her  chance  with  him.'  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  then  how  affairs  would 
turn  out,  or  the  altered  position  we 
two  sisters  should  stand  in  towards 
each  other  by  the  time  our  children 
were  grown  up." 

"  So  poor  Aunt  Emmeline  has  not 
even  the  satisfaction  I  always  credited 
her  with,  of  having  a  disinterested 
love  match  to  look  back  upon." 

"You  do  so  jump  to  conclusions, 
Alma.  I  never  said  your  aunt  did  not 
love  Mr.  West  when  she  married  him. 
Of  course  she  did,  and  was  flattered  by 
his  choice  of  her,  as  well  as  very 
thankful  to  give  such  a  triumph  to  her 
father  and  mother,  who  had  not  had 
much  prosperity  in  their  early  lives,  I 
can  tell  you.  She  made  them  happy 
in  their  old  age,  and  I  often  tell  her 
the  reflection  should  be  a  greater  sup- 
port to  her  in  her  misfortunes  than  I 
fear  it  is.  At  all  events  she  has  a 
right  to  look  for  a  like  return  from 
her  own  daughter." 

"Poor  little  Emmie,  I  hope  you 
won't  impress  that  obligation  too 
strongly  upon  her,  mamma;  she  has 
burdens  enough  already,  and  had  better 
let  the  matrimonial  one  wait  a  while. 
It  is  all  very  strange.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  I  can  remember  stories  of 
Agatha's  and  Frank's  childhood  which 
always  struck  me  as  investing  the 
Wests  with  quite  a  different  rela- 
tionship to  ourselves  from  anything 
that  Constance  and  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  felt  dimly,  but  never  realized 
that  they  were  the  great  people  in 


those  days,  and  that  some  strange 
jugglery  must  have  taken  place  to 
alter  the  perspective  so." 

"No  one  can  say,  my  dear,  that 
prosperity  has  changed  my  feelings ; 
it  has  only  laid  fresh  duties  upon  me, 
and  of  course  your  poor  aunt  Emme- 
line's duties  are  changed  too." 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  life 
in  Saville  Street  has  faded  into  a  dim 
background,  which  brings  out  all  the 
sharp  points  of  our  prosperity,  with 
different  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
beholders — very  different  effects." 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that, 
Alma ;  it  is  never  far  from  my 
thoughts,  and  you  cannot  wonder  if  I 
feel  very  little  disposed  to  throw  you 
younger  ones  much  under  aunt  Emme- 
line's influence.  I  never  can  forget 
that  it  was  after  spending  a  month  in 
Saville  Street  that  Agatha  first  began 
to  talk  to  me  about  her  distaste  of  the 
world,  and  attraction  toward  sacred 
poverty,  and  to  put  forth  the  extra- 
ordinary views  that  have  landed  her 
where  she  is  now." 

"Aunt  West  is  not  responsible, 
however,  for  the  direction  Agatha's 
enthusiasm  has  taken ;  she  is  quite  as 
much  puzzled  at  it  as  you  are ;  and  to 
set  against  Agatha's  convent,  in  the 
scale  of  obligation  between  us  and  the 
Wests,  you  must  put  yesterday's  wed- 
ding. You  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
but  it  was  after  an  afternoon  spent  in 
Saville  Street  that  Constance  made  up 
her  mind  to  throw  over  young  Law- 
rence for  all  the  dances  she  had  pro- 
mised him  at  old  Lady  Forest's  ball, 
and  forced  herself  to  give  Sir  John 
the  smile  that  settled  his  destiny  for 
ever  afterwards.  I  saw  it  all,  and 
shall  always  maintain  that  if  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Wests'  little  break- 
fast room  that  day  had  been  a  whit 
more  tolerable,  and  the  boys'  manners 
just  a  shade  more  civilised,  young 
Lawrence  would  have  won  the  day, 
and  been  the  bridegroom  at  Con- 
stance's wedding,  yesterday." 

"  Alma,  what  reckless  talk  !  how 
can  you  allow  yourself  to  indulge  in  it 
now?" 
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"  Just  this  once  more,  mamma.  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  no  one  but  you  to 
grumble  with,  and  after  to-night  I 
shall  have  so  accustomed  myself  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs  as  not  to  care 
to  talk  about  it.  But  I  have  done 
already.  I  am  going  to  read  the 
letters." 

The  mere  outside  of  these  seemed  to 
have  effectually  quelled  Lady  Rivers' s 
activity,  for  she  at  last  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  and  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  not  to  see  Alma's  face  as 
she   read  the   closely  written   sheets 
slowly  by  the  fire  light.     The  flicker 
rose  and  fell,  bringing  out  all  manner 
of  beautiful  lights  and  shades  on  her 
sheeny  silk  dress,  on  the  coils  of  soft 
light  hair  that  lay  low  on  her  neck, 
and   on  a  face,   turned   towards   the 
flames,  that  was  never  hard  to  read, 
and  that  some  people  thought  worthy 
of  a  good  deal  of  study.     Some  people 
— others  were  apt  to  raise  the  question 
whether    Alma    Rivers    would    have 
passed  for  a  beauty  if  the  loveliness  of 
her  two  sisters  had  not  somehow  in- 
volved  her  in  a   halo  of   admiration 
and    observation     that     blinded    the 
public  eyes  to  her  actual  claims.    And 
then    would     follow    a    criticism    of 
features  which  demolished  all  her  pre- 
tensions to  the   regular   beauty  they 
inherited  from  their  mother,  by  show- 
ing how  much  likeness  to  her  father 
there  was  in  her  spirited  face.    It  was 
almost  ridiculous,  people  said,  to  catch 
under  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  braided 
hair,  a  resemblance  to  those  strongly 
marked  characteristic  features  which 
political    caricatures   and    illustrated 
journals  had  familiarised    everybody 
with,  and  had  held  up  again  and  again 
to  public  admiration  or  contempt.     It 
really  did  make  the  homage  paid  to 
Alma   as    a   reigning    beauty   almost 
absurd.     But  the  homage  continued  to 
be  paid  through  a  second  season  when 
Lady  Rivers's  energetic  management 
had  taken  her   daughters  everywhere  ; 
and  there  was  one  at  least  of  her  ad- 
mirers who  had  gone  the  length  of  so 
distinguishing  Alma  Rivers  from  her 
reputation  as  a  beauty,  as  to  be  willing 


to  allow  that  it  was  just  those  irregu- 
larities of  form,  and  flashes  of  expres- 
sion to  which  other  people  objected, 
that  gave  her  face  its  conquering 
charm,  and  made  it  the  one  beautiful 
face  in  the  world  for  him. 

Alma  let  the  letters  fall  into  her 
lap  when  she  had  read  them,  and  sat 
with  her    hands    clasped    round  her 
knees  looking  into  the  fire  for  a  long 
time.     There  was  perfect  stillness  at 
last,    and  the  room   was   full   of  the 
scents  of  hothouse  flowers,  and  of  a 
ruddy  fire  glow  in  which  it  was  luxury 
to  sit  and  dream,  and   there  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  kind  of  luxury  of 
sadness  in  the  reverie  to  which  Alma 
gave  way.     A  sadness  which  was  very 
far  indeed  from  being  pain,  though  as 
the  thought   rose,    large   round  tears 
gathered  in  Alma's  beautiful  eyes,  and 
made  marks  on  .  the   sheeny  dress  as 
they  fell.    She  fancied  herself  very  un- 
happy, for  she  had  no  experience  which 
taught   her  the   great  gulf   that   lies 
between  imaginative  sorrows  which  can 
estimate  the  pathos  of  their  own  pain, 
and  those  vital  ones  which  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  thought ;  and  she  be- 
lieved herself  just  now  to  have  come 
to  a  point  in  her  life  when  a   great 
many    cherished    illusions    must    be 
parted  with,  and  a  reality  she  was  not 
prepared  for,  embraced.     Henceforth,, 
she  was  saying  to  herself,  there  would 
be  much  of  solitude  in  her  life,  and  if 
any  important  decision  had  to  be  made 
she   must  make   it  alone;  and,  what 
was  worse,  without  any  clear  principles 
or  even  definite  wishes  to  shape  her 
determination  upon.    She  had,  she  told 
herself,  grown  out  of  many  splendid 
hopes  of  her  youth,  and  the  failure 
consisted  rather  in  that  she  was  dis- 
enchanted   with    herself     than    with 
her  old  ideals.     The  objects  she  had 
longed  for  might  even  be  near,  ready 
for    her   to  take ;    but   she    doubted 
very    much     her     own    strength    to 
choose    them    now,    or   rather  to   be 
satisfied    with     them    when    chosen. 
Was  it  strength  or  weakness,  reason- 
ableness or  folly?    she  asked   herself 
with    a  touch  of  self  contempt  which 
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made  her  seo  the  desirableness  of 
opposite  goods  so  strongly  that  she 
could  not  heartily  wish  for  anything  ; 
or  was  she  really  at  twenty  so  dusty 
and  dried  up  with  the  worldliness  she 
had  imbibed  from  her  childhood  as  to 
have  no  power  of  feeling  vividly,  only 
this  horrible  power  of  thinking,  of 
weighing  everything  in  the  balance, 
and  finding  it  wanting.  Why  had 
Agatha  deserted  her  ?  Agatha,  through 
whose  imagination  she  had  been  used 
to  look  at  the  world,  who  had  invested 
the  amusements  and  pursuits  they  had 
shared  together  with  something  from 
herself  that  made  them  worth  living 
for.  Why  had  Agatha,  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  one  month  of  absence, 
come  back  translated  as  it  were  into 
a  new  world,  the  entrance  gate  to 
which  was  for  ever  shut  to  Alma? 
Why  had  she  deliberately  stripped  off 
the  halo  she  had  herself  given  from 
all  their  aims  and  pleasures,  pronounc- 
ing them  hollow  and  unsatisfying,  and 
then  stepped  out  into  a  sphere  whose 
pure,  cold,  dazzling  air  Alma  felt  she 
could  not  breathe.  Her  hand  strayed 
once  during  these  thoughts  to  Agatha's 
letter  lying  on  her  lap,  but  she  did  not 
take  it  up.  It  was  no  use.  It  was 
too  far  oft'  from  her  to  be  any  help. 
The  inward  spiritual  experiences  it 
treated  of  were,  for  her,  too  unreal  to 
have  any  comfort  in  them.  Tears  of 
real  pain,  but  of  the  pathetic  bearable 
sort  still,  came  to  her  eyes  as  she 
murmured  to  herself — 

"  For  this  on  death  ray  wrath  I  wreak  ; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart  we  cannot  hear 
each  other  speak." 

Was  the  misfortune  less  when  some- 
thing else  than  death  did  this  ?  when 
the  body  was  left  and  the  audible 
voice,  and  it  was  the  soul  that  had 
gone  too  far  off  for  thought  to  pass 
between  it  and  those  it  had  left? 
What  silence  was  there  so  terrible  as 
the  silence  that  comes  between  souls 
that  can  no  longer  make  each  other 
understand  however  loud  they  speak, 
or  however  closely  and  lovingly  they 
whisper  in  the  ear  ?  For  ever,  Alma 
said  to  herself,  must  this  silence  reign 


between  herself  and  her  best-loved 
sister ;  and  now  Constance,  her  nursery 
companion,  who  had  clung  to  her 
trembling  a  few  hours  ago,  had  been 
borne  oil — rather  by  the  course  of 
events,  it  seemed,  than  her  own  free 
will — into  this  unknown  world  of 
matrimony,  to  which  certainly  love 
had  not  given  her  a  golden  key.  How 
would  she  fare  in  it  ?  Was  hers  the 
substantial  real  world,  and  Agatha's 
only  shadow  ;  or  was  it  just  the  other 
way  1  Was  there  a  real  world  possible 
for  those  who,  having  tasted  of  the 
Sodom  apples,  had  lost  the  power  of 
distinguishing  substance  from  shadow  ? 
Alma  smiled  with  a  little  scorn  of  her 
self -scorn,  as  she  asked  the  question, 
and  then  proceeded  to  justify  it  by  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  lives  she  knew 
best — even  Aunt  West's,  robbed  of 
the  spice  of  romance  she  had  credited 
it  with,  beginning  under  false  expec- 
tations, and  ending  in  gloom.  Her 
mother's,  which  to  outsiders  looked 
such  a  brilliant  example  of  rewarded 
love ;  but  from  which,  as  she  knew,  love 
had  long  since  been  crowded  out  by 
hosts  of  uneasy  cares  and  paltry  am- 
bitions. After  all,  since  this  same 
dust  of  care  choked  all  roads  alike, 
did  it  matter  much  by  which  gate  one 
entered  on  one's  destiny,  love  or 
worldly  prudence?  Had  not  Con- 
stance after  all  done  well  in  ignoring 
the  gate,  and  choosing  what  appeared 
the  least  up-hill  road,  strewn  with 
fewest  stones  to  hurt  her  feet  1 

Alma  thought  she  was  really  ponder- 
ing this  problem  in  the  abstract,  and 
trying  to  give  it  a  dispassionate  answer; 
and,  all  the  time,  it  was  not  Constance's 
decision  she  was  looking  at.  Her 
thoughts,  like  birds  on  the  wing,  were 
hovering,  but  never  settling  round  an 
application  of  the  question  that  con- 
cerned herself.  There  it  was  in  the 
distance,  a  very  up-hill  road,  but  the 
gate  looked  golden  enough.  She  was 
not  nearly  ready  for  a  decision  yet. 
She  might  never  be  ready,  she  told 
herself,  but  meanwhile  there  was  at 
least  interest  in  glancing  furtively  that 
way  sometimei;.  If  she  could  but  see 
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how  the  road  would  look  a  little 
further  on.  If  the  hand  that  offered 
the  key  would  remove  some  stones  out 
of  the  way  she  was  required  to  walk 
in  ;  if  he  would  even  leave  off  putting 
down  fresh  stones  ;  or  if — if — looking 
down  into  her  soul  she  could  find 
strength  to  choose  the  stony  path, 
and  find  the  same  strange  satisfaction 
in  it  that  he  seemed  to  find.  Well — 
well — Constance's  marriage,  and  yes- 
terday's display,  and  the  invitation 
sent  to  Lord  Anstice,  that  was  due  to 
his  cousin,  were  threads  of  circum- 
stance certainly  not  drawing  her  that 
way.  She  saw  how  they  were  being 
woven  about  her,  and  wondered 
whether  she  like  Constance,  would 
wake  up  some  day  to  find  herself 
bound  to  a  course  she  only  half-ap- 
proved by  a  million  slender  invisible 
threads,  that  could  only  be  broken  by 
the  strength  of  a  Hercules. 

Alma  had  ample  time  for  all  these 
speculations,  for  this  was  one  of  the 
evenings  when  her  father  was  not 
likely  to  return  home  till  very  late ; 
and  under  pretext  of  fatigue  she  and 
her  mother  had  decided  on  keeping  on 
their  afternoon  dresses,  and  indulging 
in  a  second  tea  in  the  inner  drawing- 
room,  instead  of  dinner. 

Lady  Rivers  dearly  loved  this  in- 
dulgence, but  sternly  refused  it  to 
herself,  except  on  rare  occasions,  for 
fear  her  servants  should  guess  that  its 
enjoyment  consisted  in  its  being  a 
renewal  of  old  habits.  When,  an 
hour  later,  she  and  Alma  were  sitting 
together,  with  a  comfortable  meal 
spread  on  a  small  table  by  the  fire, 
and  a  knock  came  at  the  front  door, 
her  face  showed  an  extremity  of  dis- 
may at  which  Alma  could  not  help 
smiling. 

"Will  Preston  be  so  absurd  as  to 
let  anyone  in?"  she  cried.  "What 
o'clock  is  it,  Alma?  Only  a  quarter 
past  eight !  We  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  taking  tea  after  dinner,  and 
with  pates  and  jelly  on  the  table,  at 
this  hour." 

"Only  a  very  charitable  person 
would  give  us  the  benefit  of  such  a 


supposition,  I  am  afraid,  mamma. 
But  don't  be  alarmed.  I  assure  you 
I  have  seen  Lady  Forest  sit  down  to 
tea  on  Sunday  evening  with  a  plate  of 
radishes  before  her ;  and  if  our  visitor 
at  this  untimely  hour  proves  to  be 
one  of  her  set,  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  the  circumstance." 

"  Pray  don't  be  so  absurd.  Stay  ! 
It  was  not  your  father's  knock;  but 
surely  that  is  his  footstep  on  the 
stairs  !  What  a  comfort  that  it  is  only 
your  father !  " 

But  Lady  Rivers  rejoiced  too  soon. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  Lord  Justice 
Rivers  that  appeared  when  the  door 
opened;  but  other  steps  followed  his 
to  the  inner  room ;  and  before  she  had 
finished  her  exclamations  of  surprise 
at  her  husband's  unexpected  return, 
Wynyard  Anstice  had  shaken  hands 
with  Alma,  and  was  making  his  way 
towards  her,  with  a  look  on  his  face 
half  deprecatory,  half  mischievously- 
triumphant,  such  as  he  used  to  con- 
front her  with  in  long  past  days,  when 
he  had  been  deputed  by  the  school- 
room party  to  confess  some  desperate 
piece  of  mischief,  in  which  all  the 
juniors  had  been  involved  with  him. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  I  am  doing 
what  you  don't  like  in  coming  here 
this  evening,"  the  look  said ;  "  but  I 
don't  mean  you  to  be  angry  with  me. 
I  am  throwing  myself  on  the  good- 
natured  side  of  your  character,  in 
whose  existence  I  always  mean  to 
believe,  however  much  your  actions 
towards  me  belie  it." 

She  had  never  been  able  to  resist 
feeling  a  sort  of  motherliness  towards 
him,  which  his  boyish  confidence  in 
her  had  called  out  in  old  times ;  and 
even  now,  vexed  as  she  was,  his 
winning  face  and  manner  conquered 
her  again ;  and  she  shook  hands  and 
answered  his  inquiries  after  the  newly- 
made  Lady  Forest  with  less  coldness 
than  had  lately  marked  her  attitude 
towards  this  least  desirable  of  all 
Alma's  lovers.  She  did  not  even 
attempt  to  telegraph  her  vexation  on 
to  her  husband ;  there  was  no  use  in 
directing  displeased  glances  towards 
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Sir  Francis  Rivers,  for  lie  never  saw 
them.  If  he  had  ever  listened  to  her 
hints  about  the  undesirableness  of 
encouraging  Wynyard  Anstice's  inti- 
macy with  the  family,  he  had  utterly 
forgotten  by  this  time  that  such  words 
had  ever  been  spoken  ;  and  now  he 
sat  down  with  a  provoking  smile  of 
complacency  on  his  face,  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  a  sensible  thing  in  bring- 
ing home  an  old  family  friend,  on  a 
vacant  evening,  and  thus  securing 
pleasant  occupation  for  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  while  he  was  set  free  to 
enjoy  the  rare  luxury  of  lounging  in 
his  easy  chair  with  an  uncut  quarterly 
which  he  had  already  taken  from  a 
side  table  in  passing,  and  was  nursing 
lovingly  on  his  knee. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  glancing  towards 
the  table  by  the  fire,  and  then  at  his 
wife,  "I  need  not  have  dined  at  the 
club  if  I  had  known  I  should  be  re- 
leased so  early ;  we  would  have  had 
high  tea  together,  my  dear,  in  memory 
of  old  days,  and  I  might  almost  have 
fancied  ourselves  back  in  our  chambers 
at  Gate  Street,  when  the  children 
were  babies,  and  dinners  were  luxuries 
reserved  for  high  days." 

Lady  Rivers  kept  her  face  steadily 
turned  towards  the  cup  she  was  filling 
during  this  speech,  and  only  Alma 
saw  the  beautiful  look  that  shone 
from  Wynyard  Anstice's  eyes  towards 
her  father.  It  stirred  her  with  a 
vivid  feeling  that  had  pleasure,  and  a 
little  pain  in  it  too.  She  liked  to  see 
her  father  appreciated,  above  most 
things,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
wanted  Wynyard  Anstice  to  admire 
him  exactly  for  the  reason  in  his 
thoughts  now.  Encouragement  in 
being  unconventional  and  unworldly 
was  precisely  what  Wynyard  Anstice 
did  not,  in  Alma's  estimation,  require. 
She  might  like  these  qualities  in  him 
ever  so  dearly  far  down  in  her  inmost 
heart,  but  she  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  would  not  aid  him  in  paving 
the  smooth  path  she  sometimes  dreamed 
they  might  walk  in  together.  The 
next  moments  brought  her  unmixed 
pleasure,  for,  while  her  father  sipped 


his    tea,    keeping   his    finger   all   the 
while  on  the  page  in  the  quarterly  he 
was  longing  to  plunge  into,  he  carried 
on  a  desultory  conversation  with  his 
guest,  from  which  it   by  and  by  ap- 
peared that  an  essay  of  Mr.  Anstice's 
that  had  lately  come  out  in  a  quarterly 
journal    had    attracted    her    father's 
attention,  and  won  his  unqualified  ap- 
probation  as   being  a  masterly  piece 
of   reasoning,  for  once   unspoiled   by 
reference  to  any  of  his  own  particular 
crotchets.     Alma    even    thought    she 
obsei*ved  a  new  air  of  respect  in  her 
father's  manner,   very  different  from 
the  amused  indulgence  with  which  he 
had    hitherto   been   in  the   habit    of 
listening    to    young   Anstice's    argu- 
ments, when  by  and  by  a   lively  dis- 
cussion   grew   out    of    this    qualified 
praise.     As  she  listened,  turning  her 
head  from  one  speaker  to  the  other, 
and  now  and  then  venturing  to  put  in 
a  playful  word,  a  change  seemed  to 
come    over    her    whole    person ;    the 
cynical,  weary  look  left  her  face ;  her 
brow  cleared  of  its  weight  of  discon- 
tent ;  her  eyes  took  a  new  intensity  of 
colour  in  their  blue  depths ;  the  droop- 
ing mouth  became  full  of  spirit  and 
tenderness.     It  was  the  look  that  was 
her  father's,  but  with  something  higher 
added — a  touch    of    enthusiasm  that 
his  face  had  lost.     It  was  her  highest 
self  uppermost  for  the  moment  that 
looked  out  and  showed  to  some  eyes  that 
noted  it  well  what  a  stake  it  was  for 
which  the  world  and  love  were  playing. 
Meanwhile  Lady  Rivers  was  asking 
herself,    "  Could    anything    be    more 
unfortunate  1 "    Here  was  all  her  labo- 
rious twelve  months'  work  in  the  way 
of    being    undone,   by   her   husband, 
too !  who  professed—  and,  to  do  him 
justice,   honestly   intended — to    leave 
the  management  of  family  politics  in 
her  hands !     How  it  was  that,  with 
the  reputation  for  wisdom  the  world 
gave  him,  he  should  show  himself  so 
thoroughly  incompetent  whenever  he 
presumed  to  meddle  in  home  affairs, 
was  a  standing  puzzle  to  her.  and  con- 
stantly made  her  feel  thankful  that 
public  business  required  so  much  less 
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delicate   handling   than    private   that 
her  husband's  blundering  could  there 
pass  for  discretion.      If  the  govern- 
ment and  the  bar  had  had  the  same 
opinion  of   the  Justice's   ability  that 
long  experience  had    brought    to   his 
wife,  -where  would  the  prosperity  of 
the  family  have  been  1     It  was  indeed 
well  that  the  coarser  texture  of  men's 
business  was  suited  to  their  coarserwits. 
This  reflection  soothed  the  extremity  of 
Lady  Rivers'  s  irritation,  and  enabled  her 
to  see  that  her  own  consummate  pru- 
dence would  be  best  shown  to-night 
by  standing  aside,  and  letting  the  un- 
favourable  current  that    had    set   in 
run  its  course.     So  when  the  happy 
moment  came  for  the  Justice,  when, 
without  rudeness,   he   could   turn   to 
his  book,  she  established  herself  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  sofa,  which  always 
meant  sleep,  and  saw  Alma  go  to  the 
piano,  far  away  in  the  arctic  regions 
of  the  great  drawing-room,  without  a 
word  of  objection.     Open  love-making 
she  knew  she   had   not  to  fear,  and 
other   words,   however   deep    an    im- 
pression   they   might    make   on    two 
hearts,  might  easily  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained away.     It  was,  after  all,  only 
a  desultory  conversation  that  set  in, 
in  intervals  between  Alma's  playing ; 
a    few    sentences     merged    into    the 
music,    and    then    taken    up     again. 
Alma  was  not  in  the  mood  to  begin 
upon  one  of  the  half-bantering,  half- 
serious  arguments  which,  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  since  she  was  quite  grown 
up,  had   been  the  style  of   discourse 
she  had  usually  fallen  into  with  her 
old  playmate,  and  she  was   afraid  of 
getting  any  nearer  to  what  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  would  call  "  sincere  speech."     It 
was  not  till  after  quite  half  an  hour's 
music  that  she  ventured  on  a  remai'k 
bearing  in  any  way  on  what  she  was 
thinking  about.    She  had  just  brought 
Schumann's  "  Schlummerlied  "    to  an 
end,  and  with  her  fingers  resting  on 
the  keys,  ready  to  dash  into  a  waltz, 
if  necessary,  she  said, 

"  I  am  glad  you  had  the  sense  not 
to  congratulate  me  when  you  came  in 
to-day." 


"  I  am  a  great  deal  too  unhappy 
myself  at  another  defection  from  our 
schoolroom  party  of  long  ago  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  There  will  be  no 
one  of  us  left  soon." 

"  Except  myself.  '  A  scolding  woman 
in  a  wide  house.'  " 

"  A  queen  who  has  driven  all  her 
subjects  away,  satisfied  with  the  wide 
house,"  Anstice  corrected,  venturing  a 
steady  look  into  Alma's  face,  that  was 
turned  up  to  him  with  a  half -mocking 
half-defiant  expression  on  it. 

"You  think  I  have  hectored  my 
sisters  out  of  the  house,  and  the  poor 
boys  too ;  what  an  opinion  you  must 
have  of  my  temper  to  be  sure." 

"You  know  that  was  not  what  I 
was  thinking." 

"  "Well,  but  don't  you  want  to  know 
how  we  all  looked  and  behaved  yester- 
dayr 

" Unexceptionally,  I  am  sure;  and, 
as  for  looks,  I  suppose  none  of  you 
can  have  looked  at  the  bride  without 
thinking  how  strongly  her  likeness  to 
your  other  sister  came  out  under  her 
white  veil." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  Your  cousin 
could  not  have  told  you  that." 

"My  own  eyes  did.  You  don't 
believe  I  should  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  critical  look  at  you  all,  do 
you  ?  I  was  up  in  the  gallery  all  the 
time  watching  and  comparing." 
"Comparing]" 

"  Yes,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  what  I  called  this  evening  princi- 
pally to  find  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  you.  A  fortnight  ago  I  was  in 
Paris  staying  with  a  friend  whose 
wife  has  lately  become  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic.  She  was  full  of  a 
grand  ceremony  that  was  to  take  place 
at  a  convent  near.  I  went  with  her, 
and  through  a  phalanx  of  gratings, 
had  a  glimpse  of  your  sister  Agatha, 
in  what  I  suppose  was  her  last  public 
appearance.  I  could  not  make  out  the 
ceremony.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of 
travesty  of  a  wedding  followed  by  a 
funei'al,  '  crowned  and  buried.'  And 
your  sister  looked  so  like  herself  all 
the  while  that  I  had  to  rub  iny  eyes 
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every  now  and  then  to  be  convinced  I 
was  not  dreaming  one  of  our  old 
charade-actings  over  again." 

"  Do  you  think  she  saw  you  ]  " 

"Oh,  no,  I  was  cooped  up  in  a 
crowd  behind  close  gratings.  I  don't 
suppose  I  had  any  right  to  be  there  ; 
but  my  friend's  wife  had  my  edifica- 
tion strongly  at  heart,  and  stretched  a 
point.  I  am  afraid  she  is  founding 
very  false  hopes  on  the  interest  she 
saw  that  the  ceremony  excited  in 
me." 

"  Tell  me  again  how  Agatha  looked 
— was  it  really  as  Constance  looked 
yesterday  ? " 

"  I  never  thought  them  as  much 
alike  as  other  people  did,  you  know, 
but  yesterday  when  I  had  a  moment's 
good  view  of  your  sister  Constance,  as 
she  turned  to  you  just  before  kneeling 
down,  I  could  almost  have  thought 
myself  in  that  convent  chapel  again, 
and  that  the  face  was  Agatha's, — 
almost  for  an  instant ;  the  second 
impression,  of  course,  was  of  the 
difference." 

"  Tell  me  about  that." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words." 

"  You  must  try,  or  you  should  not 
have  begun  to  speak  about  it.' 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  let  me  see.  I  think 
I  can  only  say  it  was  a  difference  in  de- 
gree, something  added  to  the  Convent 
Bride's  look.  The  fear  on  Constance's 
face  was  awe  on  Agatha's,  and  the 
clinging  dependence  which  made  yes- 
terday's bride  cast  so  many  reluctant 
looks  back  on  you,  gave  Agatha's  eyes 
an  inward  expression,  as  if  she  were 
gathering  strength  by  thought  from 
some  felt  but  unseen  presence.  I  don't 
know  which  was  the  most  beautiful 
after  all ;  but  Agatha's  face  was  the 
thing  to  remember." 

"  And  we  were  none  of  us  there.  I 
wonder  if  we  should  any  of  us  have  so 
much  as  seen  all  that  if  we  had  been 
there." 

"  So  far  apart  \ve  cannot  hear  each  other 
speak." 

The  words  rushed  into  Alma's  mind 
again,  and  with  them  came  quick  tears, 
that  having  once  been  indulged  refused 


to  be  sent  back  to  their  source  unshed. 
She  turned  her  head  as  far  from  the 
light  as  possible,  but  could  not  conceal 
that  in  an  instant  her  face  was  wet. 

Lady  Rivers  would  have  been  ready 
to  faint  with  dismay,  if  she  had  roused 
herself  at  that  moment  from  pleasant 
dreams  to  such  a  sight — Alma  weeping 
silently,  and  Wynyard  Anstice  looking 
on  with  an  intensity  of  sympathy  and 
emotion  on  his  always  expressive  face, 
that  might  well  make  her  thankful  for 
the  blinding  effect  of  tears  on  Alma. 
The  danger  to  her  was  only  momentary 
however.  Mr.  Anstice  got  up  hastily 
and  walked  to  a  distant  table,  where, 
with  his  back  to  Alma,  he  stood  ner- 
vously fingering  the  ornaments,  and 
clasping  and  unclasping  photograph 
books.  It  had  been  a  great  shock  to 
him,  and  he  had  as  much  need  of  a 
struggle  to  get  back  into  his  ordinary 
drawing-  room  self  as  had  Alma.  He 
had  never  seen  tears  in  her  eyes  in  his 
life  before,  never.  Not  even  in  her 
childhood,  when  at  partings,  or  meet- 
ings, or  pathetic  readings,  which  had 
moved  her  sisters  to  tears,  she  had 
always  remained  bright  and  defiant. 

The  times  when  in  confidential  talk 
her  eyes  had  softened  in  his  sight  were 
epochs  to  be  chronicled  for  the  effect 
they  had  had  far  down  in  his  inmost 
soul.  He  heard  a  large  tear  fall  on 
one  of  the  music-sheets  she  was  gather- 
ing up  in  her  hands,  as  his  thoughts 
reached  this  point,  and  it  sent  a  thrill 
through  him.  A  thrill  that  was  not 
all  sympathy  with  her  pain,  there  was 
a  pang  for  himself  as  well  as  for  her. 
"When  he  had  entered  the  room  to- 
night he  believed  that  a  contest  which 
had  long  disturbed  his  life  was  decided 
for  ever,  a  victory  won,  and  that  he 
had  only  come  to  look  once  more  on  a 
lost  love.  What  was  there  in  this 
sudden  rain  of  tears  for  Agatha  to 
water  the  dead  hopes,  the  buried  un- 
rest (which  he  had  so  congratulated 
himself  on  having  securely  buried)  and 
cause  them  to  spring  up  into  life  again 
stronger  and  greener  than  ever  ? 
Nothing  absolutely.  It  was  most  un- 
reasonable to  feel  that  by  revealing  so 
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much  of  her  soul  to  him  Alma  had 
laid  a  new  claim  on  his  devotion ; 
but  he  did  somehow  so  feel,  and  he 
could  not  all  in  a  moment  decide 
whether  it  was  in  pain  or  triumph 
that  he  took  up  the  old  burden  again, 
resolving  to  carry  it  at  all  events 
a  little  further  on  the  road.  He 
only  knew  that  each  tear  as  it  fell  had 
struck  on  his  heart  and  left  a  trace 
there  that  would  not  be  easily  worn 
out ;  whether  it  was  destined  to  fester 
into  one  of  those  sore  spots  that  make 
memory  a  torment  or  deepen  and  widen 
into  a  fountain  of  life-long  joy.  Alma 
was  innocent  of  the  smallest  design  or 
wish  to  excite  so  much  emotion.  She 
was  deeply  ashamed  of  her  tears  long 
before  the  power  to  restrain  them 
came,  and  by  the  time  she  had  stran- 
gled the  last  sob  and  brought  her  eyes 
into  something  like  order  the  feeling 
that  had  called  them  forth  had  evapo- 
rated into  an  absorbing  anxiety  to 
look  as  usual  when  the  now  fast-ap- 
proaching inevitable  moment  came, 
when  Lady  Rivers  should  awake  from 
her  nap  and  come  into  the  room  to  end 
this  perilous  interview  with  such  words 
of  polite  dismissal  as  she  so  well 
knew  how  to  administer  to  an  un- 
welcome guest.  Alma's  first  sentence 
when  she 'came  up  to  the  table  and 
addressed  Mr.  Anstice  was  spoken  in  a 
light,  indifferent  tone  that  jarred 
strangely  on  his  mood. 

"You  won't  find  any  record  of  yes- 
terday there,"  she  began.  "We  were 
not  guilty  of  having  ourselves  photo- 
graphed in  our  wedding  dresses.  You 
had  better  question  me  unless  you  have 
heard  all  the  gossip  from  your  cousin 
already.  I  know  you  are  quite  capable 
of  cross-examining  him  on  the  minutest 
details,  for  you  always  were  the  news- 
monger of  our  society." 

He  was  silent,  not  being  able  at 
once  to  get  back  into  a  lightness  of 
tone  that  would  match  hers ;  and 
Alma  rattled  on,  throwing  an  accent 
of  warning  into  her  next  sentence. 

"  Mamma,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
Mr.  Anstice  will  not  allow  that  he  took 
enough  interest  in  us  to  ask  his  cousin 


how  our  wedding  went  off  yesterday. 
Is  such  total  lack  of  curiosity  credible 
in  him?" 

Lady  Rivers,  who  had  entered  the 
outer  room  just  as  Alma  left  the  piano, 
now  came  forward  into  the  circle  of 
lamp-light  with  an  expression  of  some 
anxiety  on  her  face.  Had  maternal 
vigilance  slept  too  long  and  given  time 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  frightful  cala- 
mity? A  glimpse  at  Alma's  tear- 
stained  face  made  her  heart  abso- 
lutely stand  still,  but  turning  to 
Wynyard  she  saw  a  look  of  pain  on 
his  that  sent  up  her  spirits  many  de- 
grees at  once.  Was  it  even  better 
than  she  had  dared  to  hope  ?  Had  he 
spoken  again,  poor  fellow  1  and  had 
Alma,  like  a  sensible,  good  girl,  given 
him  his  final  dismissal  ?  That  would 
indeed  be  fortunate,  and  leave  the  way 
clear  and  open  for  delicate  schemes 
which  her  genius,  now  that  Alma  was 
the  only  one  left  to  scheme  for,  was 
longing  to  elaborate.  This  pleasing 
supposition  lent  quite  a  motherly  tone 
of  interest  to  her  voice  and  smile,  as 
she  turned  to  the  young  man,  who  had 
once  long  ago,  in  the  character  of  her 
favourite  son's  safest  comrade,  shared 
her  matronly  solicitude  to  a  certain 
small  extent. 

"  We  know  Mr.  Anstice's  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  family  too  well," 
she  said,  "  not  to  be  sure  that  nothing 
but  a  really  pressing  engagement 
would  have  prevented  his  being  with 
us,  or,  at  all  events,  full  of  thought  for 
us  on  such  an  important  day." 

"  I  had  no  engagement.  I  did  not 
come  to  you  yesterday  because  I  was 
not  asked,"  he  said,  looking  full  at 
her.  Lady  Rivers  did  not  expect  such 
a  bold  thrust  even  from  Wynyard 
Anstice's  unconventional  sincerity,  but 
she  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  We  hardly  thought  a  formal  invi- 
tation necessary  with  you,  as  our  note 
to  your  cousin  warned  you  of  the  day; 
but,  however,  you  did  not  lose  any- 
thing by  not  coming.  We  were  all  too 
sad  to  be  pleasant  company,  and  even 
Sir  Francis  broke  down  in  his  speech. 
Your  cousin  will  have  told  you." 
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"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday 
morning." 

"  He  was  very  undutiful  then," 
cried  Alma,  whose  cheek  had  burned 
nnder  her  mother's  implied  falsehood, 
and  who  was  longing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation.  "He  told  me  he 
meant  to  report  himself  to  you  on 
the  first  moment  of  his  release,  and 
seemed  perfectly  aware  that  his  raison 
d'etre  was  to  see  everything  with  your 
eyes  and  carry  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Anstice  smiled  "  I  know  you 
have  a  theory  of  your  own  about 
my  cousin's  character;  but  now  you 
know  him  better,  don't  you  see  more 
in  him  than  the  sort  of  devoted 
Smike  you  chose  to  fancy  him  in  old 
days?" 

"  Smike  !  Oh  no.  I  never  thought 
of  anything  so  racy.  My  types  for 
you  and  your  cousin  were  taken  from 
a  tale  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  we  used 
to  read  in  the  schoolroom — Alphonse 
and  Thelismar  —  the  deregle  young 
French  noble  and  his  philosophical 
friend,  who  brought  him  back  to  rea- 
son by  discourses  on  nature  and  the 
general  course  of  things." 

"  I  hope  yesterday  made  you  ashamed 
of  the  inexactness  of  your  portrait- 
painting  then." 

"  Well,  I  will  confess  I  was  a  little 
disappointed.  Lord  Anstice  did  not  talk 
so  much  like  Alphonse  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, nor  display  so  much  devotion 
to  Thelismar  as  (lowering  her  tone) — 
I  perhaps  think  past  and  present  cir- 
cumstances warrant." 

"  I  have  always  told  you  you  mis- 
understand those  same  circumstances." 
Lady  Rivers  did  not  hear  the  low- 
ered tones,  but  she  had  caught  the 
word  disappointed  and  could  not  resist 
putting  in  a  word  on  a  subject  which 
was  always  more  or  less  in  her  thoughts 
whenever  she  saw  Alma  and  Wynyard 
Anstice  together. 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 
all  feel  a  little  disappointed  on  first 
acquaintance  with  your  cousin.  We 
naturally  expect  a  great  deal  from  a 
person  in  whose  favour,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  you  voluntarily  cut  yourself  oil' 


from  all  your   prospects   in   life    and 
from  your  older  friends." 

It  was  meant  for  a  stinging  reproach 
to  Wynyard,  but  all  the  pain  it  gave 
came  to  Alma.  To  him  it  was  almost 
incomprehensible,  so  distorted  was  the 
view  of  the  facts  to  which  it  alluded. 
Some  years  ago  when  the  Riverses  first 
knew  him,  he  and  his  younger  cousin 
had  been  equally  dependent  for  educa- 
tion and  advancement  in  life  on  the 
head  of  their  family,  a  bachelor  uncle, 
with  an  old  title  and  large  unentailed 
estates.  The  younger  and  the  least 
promising  lad  represented  the  elder 
branch  and  was  heir  to  the  title,  but 
Wynyard  had  always  been  his  uncle's 
favourite,  and  was  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  inherit  the  larger  portion  of  his 
wealth,  till  a  few  months  before  the 
old  man's  death,  when  he  managed  to 
quarrel  with  him  on  some  abstract 
questions  of  principle  and  conduct, 
and  so  offended  him  by  maintaining 
his  own  contrary  views,  on  a  public 
occasion,  that  he  was  never  received 
into  favour  again.  When  a  little  later 
the  uncle  died  and  the  will  came  to  be 
read  it  was  found  that  the  despotic 
old  man  had  heaped  the  whole  of  his 
great  wealth  on  the  nephew  who, 
though  less  satisfactory  in  conduct, 
had  allowed  his  theories  to  be  prescribed 
for  him,  and  left  the  one  best  liked  to 
fight  out  a  position  in  the  world  he 
had  elected  to  live  in  after  fashions  of 
his  own. 

This  change  in  Mr.  Anstice' s  circum- 
stances had  occurred  about  two  years 
ago,  just  at  the  time  when  his  attach- 
ment to  Alma  began  to  be  talked  about ; 
and  Lady  Rivers  never  could  forgive 
the  part  he  had  acted  in  ruining  him- 
self. If  a  totally  unattached  young 
man  of  her  acquaintance  chose  to  be 
quixotic,  and  recklessly  thi'ow  away 
the  good  gifts  fortune  had  designed  for 
him,  a  quiet  pity  for  his  folly,  and  a 
resolute  avoidance  of  him  in  future, 
was  all  the  notice  that  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  take  of  his  misconduct.  But 
when  the  young  man  had  already  taken 
the  liking  of  a  gii-1  of  good  position 
into  his  keeping,  and  when  that  girl 
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was  her  own  most  attractive  daughter, 
the  indignation  that  swelled  her 
motherly  heart  was  too  bitter  to  be 
quietly  borne.  It  was  always  waking 
up  and  rousing  her  into  expressions  of 
hostility  that  her  better  judgment  de- 
precated— the  more  so  as  Alma  could 
never  be  made  to  express  satisfactory 
condemnation  of  her  lover's  conduct. 
Yet  the  invectives  were  not  altogether 
lost.  Alma  did  not  acquiesce  when  her 
mother  told  her  again  and  again  that 
Wynyard  Anstice's  real  care  to  win  her 
was  to  be  estimated  by  the  lightness 
with  which  he  had  thrown  away  the 
conditions  that  made  such  winning  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  words  rankled  and  made 
a  sore  wound  in  her  mind  that  winced 
whenever  it  was  touched.  The  pain 
she  felt  just  now  stung  her  into  some- 
thing like  defiance,  and  determined 
her  to  persevere  in  the  low-toned  talk 
it  was  meant  to  interrupt. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  you  did  not  see 
your  cousin  yesterday  afternoon,"  she 
said ;  "I  had  given  him  a  message  for 
you,  and  he  promised  me  to  look  you 
up,  in  whichever  of  your  haunts  you 
might  be." 

"  The  haunt  which  actually  held  me 
was  one  where  I  don't  think  his  cour- 
age would  have  been  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  follow  me.  At  the  time 
when  your  party  broke  up,  I  was 
speaking  in  a  lecture-room  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place  in  the  east  end,  at  a 
meeting  convened  to  discuss  woman's 
suffrage,  among  other  social  questions." 

Alma's  face  clouded  again ;  every 
fresh  instance  of  Mr.  Anstice's  disposi- 
tion to  take  up  unpopular  subjects, 
struck  her  as  a  sort  of  slight  to  her- 
self. 

"  How  can  you  go  to  such  places  ? 
making  people  talk  of  you,  and  hin- 
dering your  getting  on  in  your  profes- 
sion, and  lowering  papa's  opinion  of 
your  good  sense.  Why  can't  you  give 
up  such  freaks  now? "  she  asked,  put- 
ting a  greater  amount  of  pleading  in 
her  voice  than  she  was  quite  aware 
of. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  when  I  went  in ;  I  was 


moved  to  it  by  what  I  thought  unfair 
hostility  shown  towards  a  lady,  who 
got  up  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  and 
pleaded  woman's  rights,  not  so  much 
to  votes  as  to  wider  spheres  of  work,  in 
a  speech  that  was  a  good  deal  above 
the  heads  of  most  of  the  people  there. 
I  will  confess,  however,  that  I  was 
struck  with  her  remarks  before  the 
row  began,  and  with  herself  too,  for 
she  was  no  common-looking  person,  I 
can  tell  you,  in  spite  of  the  company 
she  had  got  herself  among.  Perhaps 
some  people — I  don't  say  myself,  but 
some  people — might  even  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  miss  a  wedding 
breakfast  for  the  sake  of  hearing  and 
seeing  her." 

"  Then  I  suppose  she  is  young  and 
handsome,  in  spite  of  Punch's  last 
week's  picture.  But  she  must  be  a 
monster  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  rough 
people,  and  get  up  and  speak.  I  can't 
think  how  you  can  defend  such 
conduct." 

"  I  don't  defend  it ;  I  only  say  that 
being  present  I  was  struck  with  what 
she  said,  and  how  she  looked  while 
saying  it." 

"So  handsome?" 

"  No,  not  at  all  handsome,  but  a  very 
unforgettable  face  all  the  same." 

"  Did  you  make  out  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  spoken  by  some  people 
near,  Miss  Moore — Katharine  Moore, 
I  believe  they  called  her ;  and  as  you 
seem  curious  about  her  looks,  here  is 
an  outline  sketch  I  took  of  her,  before 
I  grew  too  much  interested  in  what 
she  was  saying,  to  do  anything  but 
listen." 

"Katharine  Moore — " 

Alma  repeated  the  name  musingly, 
as  she  examined  a  pocket-book  page, 
on  which  was  sketched  hastily,  but 
effectively,  a  strongly- featured  expres- 
sive face,  with  dark  level  brows,  wide 
forehead,  full  well-shaped  mouth,  and 
indented  chin. 

"  Katharine  Moore — how  strange — 
I  believe  she  must  be  the  elder  of  the 
two  sisters  to  whom  Aunt  West — " 

Alma  stopped  short,  arrested  by  an 
agonised  look  from  her  mother ;  and 
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Lady  Rivers  finished  her  sentence — 
"  One  of  the  orphans  whom  my  sister, 
Mrs.  West,  has  received  into  her  house 
as  companions  to  her  daughter." 

"  Poor  little  Emmie  West,"  said 
Alma,  quickly  to  stop  further  expla- 
nation, "how will  she  like  companions 
who  get  themselves  into  rows  at  public 
meetings,  I  wonder.  I  must  go  and 
look  her  up,  I  think,  now  that  all  our 
gaieties  are  over." 

"  Miss  West,"  cried  Anstice.  "  Ah  ! 
she  was  not  at  the  wedding  any  more 
than  myself  then  ?  Why  should  not 
I  look  her  up,  that  we  may  condole 
with  each  other,  and  then  perhaps," 
(with  a  malicious  smile  towards  Alma) 
"  I  shall  see  my  lady  orator  again." 

Mr.  Anstice  took  his  departure 
soon  after  this,  and  Alma  got  a  lec- 
ture from  her  mother  for  making 
her  eyes  red,  for  showing  too  much 
interest  in  Wynyard  Anstice' s  doings, 
and  for  bringing  in  her  aunt's  name 
in  conversation,  with  people  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  family.  How 
strange  it  was  that  she  who  was  re- 
puted so  clever  should  make  more  mis- 
takes than  Constance  ever  did,  and 
never  allow  her  mother  the  repose  of 
feeling  she  might  be  trusted. 

It  certainly  had  not  been  a  pleasant 
evening;  and  yet  Alma,  as  she  sat 
staring  into  her  bedroom  fire  before 
going  to  bed,  felt  not  happier,  perhaps, 
but  fuller  of  life  than  she  had  felt  for 
many  long  days.  The  hurry  of  en- 
gagements and  gaieties  in  which  she 
lived  had  lately  been  growing  so 
meaningless  and  vapid  to  her,  it 
was  a  comfort  to  be  raised  out  of  its 
dust,  even  by  sensations  of  pain — pain 
of  such  sort  at  least  as  this  evening's 
reflections,  and  the  sight  of  Wynyard 
Anstice  had  brought  with  it.  It  was 
not  a  new  pain,  nor  even  a  new  light 
upon  it,  only  the  old  puzzle  that  she 
had  pondered  again  and  again.  Could 
he  really  love  her,  so  very  much  as 
his  eyes  sometimes  said,  when  his  own 
hand  had  put  away  the  right  to  ask  for 
her,  and  when  even  now  he  was  putting 
all  manner  of  crotchets  before  the  pur- 
pose of  climbing  quickly  up  again  to 


such  a  height  as  would  enable  her  to 
look  upon  him  with  favour  once  more. 
If  Alma  had  been  asked  if  she  could 
appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  poet- 
soldier,  who  sang 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more," 

she  would  have  answered,  "Yes, 
certainly;"  but  then  surely  tJiat 
meant  honour  such  as  the  world 
could  recognise — honour  that  could  be 
reflected  back  in  a  halo  round  the 
beloved  head ;  not  subtle  scruples 
like  these,  self-sacrifices  that  nobody 
asked — delicate  weighings  of  more  or 
less  worth  in  work  for  the  world,  such 
as  the  world  would  never  understand, 
and  that  were  due  to  some  overstrained 
unrecognised  sense  of  duty  to  powers 
out  of  sight. 

Surely  such  mere  floating  thought- 
motes  as  these  ought  to  be  blown  away 
by  the  strong  gusts  of  passion  1  What 
was*the  worth  of  a  love  that  barriers 
unseen  by  most  eyes  could  hold  back  ] 
Sadly,  after  long  musing,  Alma  gave 
the  old  answer  to  this  question,  and 
then  she  knelt  down  and  went  through 
her  prescribed  round  of  evening  devo- 
tions, not  recognising  that  the  decision 
she  had  just  come  to  was  a  distinct 
denial  of  there  being  any  unseen 
Presences  to  pray  to. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   VALLEY   OF   HUMILIATION. 

THE  clinging  damp  of  a  rainy  Novem- 
ber evening,  while  it  stayed  outside 
well-fenced  houses,  like  Lady  Bivers's, 
crept  uncomfortably  through  and 
through  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  a 
large  scantily-furnished,  ill-warmed, 
and  ill-lighted  house  at  the  opposite 
end  of  London.  It  brought  out  a 
slimy  perspiration  on  the  passage 
walls  and  hung  misty  halos  round  the 
dim  gas-burners,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  miles 
away,  and  to  bo  acting  as  signals  in 
a  fathomless  distance.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  uncomfortable  impression  of 
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desolate  space  thus  created,  which  made 
the  two  occupants  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  ground-floor  rooms,  sit  close 
together  on  an  old-fashioned  couch 
ranged  against  the  wall,  apparently  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  fire-place,  where 
a  black  fire,  built  up  to  give  out  heat 
some  time,  but  not  now,  smouldered 
dully.  Quite  out  of  the  way  of  heat 
and  light  these  two  persons  had  been 
sitting  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  if  they 
were  not  chilled  to  the  bone,  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  a  certain  soft  glow 
of  love-light  which  shone  from  their 
eyes  whenever  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
fidential low-toned  talk  they  had  looked 
at  each  other.  Two  pairs  of  velvety- 
brown  eyes  these  were  which  thus 
interchanged  love-light ;  too  exactly 
alike  in  shape  and  colour,  and  sweep 
of  silken  lashes  to  belong  to  lovers  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  and 
having  just  the  contrast  of  expression 
lovingly  trustful  and  lovingly  anxious, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the 
actual  relationship  of  their  owners. 
Mother  and  daughter,  the  one  a  thin, 
worn,  sad-looking  woman,  the  other  a 
vigorous  bright  girl,  whose  face,  full 
of  delicate  colouring  and  light,  spoke 
of  an  eager  temperament  and  naturally 
gay  spirits  toned  just  now  to  serious- 
ness by  the  quick  sympathy  that  re- 
flected every  mood  of  those  she  loved. 

Something  very  important  had  to  be 
decided,  something  which  so  far  as  the 
conversation  had  gone  at  present, 
threatened  equal  pain  to  her  mother, 
whichever  way  it  was  settled ;  and  as 
Emmie  West  leaned  her  soft  pink 
cheek  against  her  mother's  worn  fore- 
head, her  velvety  eyes  (now  that  all 
the  arguments  she  could  think  of  had 
come  to  an  end),  had  a  sorrowful 
dumb  entreaty  in  them,  which  her 
mother  felt  without  being  able  to 
satisfy. 

"  Do  make  up  your  mind  to  choose 
the  least  painful  course,  and  do  be  as 
little  unhappy  as  possible  about  it," 
the  yearning  eyes  hungry  for  a  little 
joy,  said,  and  sad-hearted  Mrs.  West 
stooped  down  and  kissed  them,  not 
having  any  more  satisfactory  answer 


to  give  to  this  appeal — an  appeal 
which  she  was  apt  to  read  in  her 
children's  eyes  many  times  every  day. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  she  had  lost 
the  art  of  making.,  the  best  of  things, 
but  that  another  influence  stronger 
than  even  her  children's,  perpetually 
forced  her  to  look  on  the  gloomy  side. 

Life  had  been  hard  on  Mr.  West,  on 
the  husband  who  had  in  her  youth 
honoured  her  by  thrusting  unexpected 
elevation  upon  her,  and  now  that  the 
world  had  turned  against  him,  she  felt 
it  would  be  disloyal  in  her  to  see  any- 
thing but  gloom  in  a  state  of  things  in 
which  he  had  fared  so  ill.  Who  had  he 
to  feel  with  him  but  herself  1 — not  even 
his  children,  poor,  thoughtless,  light- 
hearted  things ;  and  how  could  his 
sorrows  be  adequately  mourned,  un- 
less her  heart  were  always  bleeding  1 
If  now  and  then,  on  rare  occasions, 
when  Mr.  West  was  away,  and  not 
likely  to  return  for  a  longer  interval 
than  usual,  she  was  drawn  on  by  her 
eldest  son's  gay,  good  temper,  and  her 
daughter's  sweet  coaxing,  to  listen  to 
the  young  people's  schemes  for  the 
future  (in  which,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  never  any  mention  made  of  Mr. 
West),  and  she  let  her  thoughts  take  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour  from  their 
inexperienced  hopefulness,  her  con- 
science always  smote  her  afterwards, 
and  she  reproached  herself,  as  if  her 
momentary  escape  from  gloom  had  been 
an  act  of  unfaithfulness  to  her  hus- 
band. Just  now,  however,  there  was 
no  question  of  escape.  Mr.  West  might 
be  expected  home  any  minute  (the  fire 
was  ready  to  be  broken  up  into  a  blaze 
when  his  foot  was  heard  on  the  scraper), 
and  she  and  Emmie  were  tremblingly 
discussing  the  safest  way  of  accom- 
plishing a  sacrifice  she  was  contem- 
plating on  his  behalf  which  must  be 
so  carried  out,  that,  while  he  profited 
by  it,  he  should  never  have  the  least 
idea  that  it  had  been  made  for  him. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  I  can 
make  up  my  mind  to-night,"  Mrs.  West 
was  saying.  "  We  had  better  lock  up 
the  box  again,  and  put  it  back  on 
iny  dressing- table  before  your  father 
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comes  in.  I  would  not  have  him  go 
up  stairs  and  miss  it,  and  find  out  what 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  the 
world." 

"  Mamma,  I  wonder — "  Emmie  be- 
gan hesitatingly — paused — and  then 
hurried  on  as  if  half  afraid  of  what 
she  was  saying.  "  Mamma,  I  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  after 
all  to  do  it  openly.  Why  should  you 
have  the  pain  of  parting  with  your 
treasures,  and  the  fright  as  well, 
which  half  kills  you,  of  pretending  to 
have  got  them  all  the  same  ?  Why 
should  not  papa  know  ?  Perhaps  he 
would  leave  off  expecting  so  much  if 
he  quite  understood  what  a  hard  strug- 
gle it  is  for  you  to  provide  the  little 
luxuries  you  say  are  so  necessary  for 
him.  Let  me  go  on,  dear,  and  say  what 
I  have  on  my  mind  just  this  once.  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  fair  division  for  you 
to  have  all  the  giving  up,  and  all  the 
pain  of  concealment  as  well.  Katherine 
Moore  says  that  women  ought  not  to 
do  such  things ;  that  they  should  act 
openly  and  independently,  and  then 
they  would  not  be  trampled  upon." 

"Trampled  upon?"  A  look  of 
almost  wild  horror  flitted  across  Mrs. 
West's  face.  "  Oh,  Emmie,  my  dear, 
how  could  she  have  such  a  thought 
about  me  ?  You  must  not  get  it  into 
your  head,  darling,  or  it  will  make  me 
feel  very  wicked,  as  if  I  had  terribly 
misrepresented  things  as  they  stand 
between  your  father  and  me.  Trampled 
upon  !  Don't  you  understand,  darling, 
that  there  is  nothing  I  don't  want  to 
do  for  him  and  all  of  you  ?  If  letting 
oneself  be  trampled  upon  would  do  any 
good,  and  keep  humiliation  from  him 
and  you,  there  would  be  no  pain  in  it. 
It  would  not  degrade  me.  The  pain 
is  that  I  am  such  a  useless  person, 
and  can  do  so  little  to  serve  him  and 
you  all." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  every- 
tmng,  and  bear  all  the  pain." 

"That  is  because  I  talk  about  it 
like  a  woman,  and  your  father  is 
.silent  to  everybody  but  me  ;  but,  oh 
Emmie,  he  suffers  for  us  all !  I  read 
the  bitter  pain  that  cuts  down  to  the 
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very  bottom  of  his  soul  whenever  he 
is  made  aware  of  any  fresh  privation 
we  have  to  bear.  It  hurts  him  and 
humbles  him  down  to  the  ground, 
though,  he  can  only  show  what  he  feels 
by  short,  sharp  words.  I  understand, 
if  you  younger  ones  don't ;  and,  darl- 
ing, we  will  struggle  to  spare  him  little 
mortifications  as  long  as  we  can ;  when 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  we 
will  sit  still  and  bear  the  will  of  God. 
Perhaps  when  we  have  done  all  we  can, 
the  worst,  if  it  comes,  will  bring  a  sort 
of  peace." 

"  Or  good  fortune  will  come  at 
last;  and  mamma  you  must  not  say 
that  we  young  ones  don't  feel  for 
papa.  Harry  does  at  all  events.  I 
really  think  he  is  almost  as  anxious  to 
keep  disagreeable  things  from  papa's 
sight,  and  to  provide  against  his  being 
crossed  in  his  fidgets,  as  you  are.  Do 
you  know  that  ever  since  old  Mary 
Anne  refused  to  clean  knives  and 
shoes  for  lodgers,  Harry  has  got  up 
an  hour  earlier,  and  gone  down  stairs, 
and  done  all  that  part  of  the  work 
before  any  one  else  is  up  1  This  puts 
Mary  Anne  into  such  good  humour, 
that  she  takes  pains  with  the  break- 
fast again,  and  sends  up  the  one 
rasher,  and  the  two  bits  of  toast,  and 
the  thick  bread-and-butter,  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  if  it  were  a  Lord 
Mayor's  feast.  You  have  not  been 
down  stairs  to  see  lately,  but  I  assure 
you  papa  has  looked  almost  satisfied, 
and  yesterday  he  actually  remarked 
that  his  boots  were  well  blacked,  and 
supposed  we  had  got  a  new  boy,  and 
Sidney  was  so  tickled  at  the  idea, 
Harry  had  to  kick  him  under  the  table 
to  keep  him  from  exploding.  It's  all 
Harry's  doing,  and  I  do  believe  he 
does  it  quite  as  much  for  papa's  sake, 
as  for  yours." 

"My  own  boy,"  said  Mrs.  West, 
fervently ;  and  as  she  spoke  her  worn 
face  glowed,  and  a  smile  broke  over  it, 
obliterating  for  a  moment  its  lines  of 
care  and  pain,  and  making  it  almost 
as  fair  and  young  as  Emmie's. 

"  But  you  won't  love  him  better 
than  me,"  said  Emmie,  pretending  to 
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pout ;  "  that  would  not  be  a  good  return 
for  my  giving  myself  up  to  you  body 
and  soul,  and  seeing  only  you  in  the 
world,  would  it,  mother  darling?  I 
agree  with  Katherine  Moore  that 
women  can  understand  and  love  each 
other  best,  and  should  stick  to  each 
other  through  thick  and  thin.  Let 
the  men  fight  for  themselves,  and 
help  themselves,  I  say.  I  will  take 
care  of  you,  mother." 

"  Well  then,  dearest,  I  ought  not  to 
think  of  myself  as  poorer  than  your 
poor  Aunt  Rivers,  who  seems  to  be  in 
the  way  of  losing  all  her  daughters, 
while  I  am  to  keep  mine." 

"And,  mamma,"  cried  Emmie, 
eagerly,  "  that  is  another  reason  for 
your  making  up  your  mind  to-day 
about  the  necklace.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion it  before,  but  it  is  a  reason." 

"  Your  never  meaning  to  leave  me, 
darling  ] " 

"  No,  but  my  not  having  been  in- 
vited to  Constance's  wedding.  I  will 
confess  something  to  you,  mother.  I 
have  often  thought  I  should  like  to 
wear  that  necklace  just  once.  I  re- 
member how  I  used  to  admire  it  when 
I  was  a  little  child,  and  you  put  it 
on  to  go  out  with  papa  to  some  grand 
party,  and  he  used  to  come  out  of  his 
dressing-room,  when  you  were  ready, 
and  look — you  know  how,  mamma,  as 
he  never  looks  now — proud  of  you, 
and  of  everything  about  him.  I  used 
to  think  then  that  wearing  a  pearl 
necklace  meant  being  grown  up,  and 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  happy.  When 
I  heard  that  Constance  Rivers  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  it  did  come 
into  my  mind  that  I  might  be  asked 
to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids,  and  that 
perhaps  Aunt  Rivers  would  give  me 
a  dress  such  as  would  not  disgrace 
the  necklace,  and  that,  for  once,  I 
could  have  looked  so  that  the  Riverses 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  me.  But 
the  opportunity  has  passed,  you  see. 
I  was  not  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 
I  don't  now  believe  I  ever  shall  be 
asked  to  the  Rivers' s  on  any  grand 
occasion ;  they  look  down  upon  us 
too  much  now.  The  necklace  had 


better  go,  and  not  tantalise  us  any 
longer  by  lying  idle  in  the  jewel  box. 
I  should  not  wonder,  if  after  paying 
all  these  bills,  and  buying  what  you 
want  for  papa,  and  putting  aside  a 
little  fund  for  emergencies,  we  might 
get  a  new  floorcloth  for  the  front  hall 
out  of  the  money  the  sale  will  bring. 
It  would  be  a  real  load  off  my  mind 
if  we  could  do  that,  for  I  am  quite 
certain  the  old  one  can't  be  put 
down  again  after  another  spring  clean- 
ing. Imagine  our  feelings  if  Aunt 
Rivers  or  the  new  Lady  Forest  were 
to  call  here  some  day  and  have  to  put 
their  feet  absolutely  on  bare  boards. 
I  don't  think  we  should  ever  get  Aunt 
Rivers  into  the  sitting-room,  she 
would  faint  in  the  hall ;  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  in  this  house  could  carry 
her  back  into  her  carriage.  We  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"  My  darling,  it  was  of  your  own 
wedding  day,  not  of  Constance  Rivers's, 
that  I  have  thought,  when  I  have 
many  a  time  put  back  the  necklace 
into  its  case,  through  sore  needs  of 
selling  it  we  have  struggled  out  of. 
Your  father  gave  it  me  on  the  day  you 
were  christened,  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  is  robbing  you  to  send  it  away. 
I  should  have  liked  him  to  clasp  it 
round  your  neck  before  he  gave  you 
away  to  any  one." 

"Mamma,"  said  Emmie,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  with  a  richer  flush 
than  usual  on  her  cheek,  but  a  reso- 
lute tone  of  reasonableness  in  her 
voice,  "  Katherine  Moore  says  it  is 
quite  time  that  girls  left  off  looking 
upon  marriage  as  the  one  object  of 
their  existence.  She  says  it  is  an 
accident  of  life  that  occurs  now  to 
fewer  and  fewer  women  every  year, 
and  that  girls  should  plan  their  lives 
without  any  reference  to  it  whatever." 

"  I  am  afraid  very  few  of  them 
will  do  so,  my  dear,  in  spite  of 
Katherine  Moore." 

"But  at  all  events  I  can,  mamma," 
said  Emmie,  sitting  a  little  more  up- 
right, and  pushing  her  soft  brown 
hair  from  her  forehead,  with  a  decided 
little  gesture  that  had  perhaps  been 
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caught  from  Katherine  Moore.  "  I 
can  make  up  my  mind  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  face 
them  resolutely  without  deluding  my- 
self with  vain  expectations.  Now  let 
us  consider,  dear.  I  hardly  ever  go 
anywhere  except  now  and  then  to 
drink  tea  in  the  '  land  of  Beulah,'  and 
that  counts  for  nothing,  as  Mrs. 
Urquhart  only  asks  me  when  she  is 
alone.  And  if  by  a  rare  chance  I  do 
get  an  invitation  to  an  evening  party, 
and  accept  it,  I  am  always  sorry  after- 
wards, for  I  don't  feel  at  home  among 
the  other  girls  when  I  am  there.  It 
can't  be  helped,  mother  dear.  I  have 
not  sat  or  stood  in  corners  at  Aunt 
Rivers' s  Christmas  parties  without 
finding  out  exactly  how  everybody 
looks  at  one  when  one  has  on  the 
shabbiest  dress  in  the  room.  Last 
Christmas  a  gentleman  found  me  out 
in  my  corner,  and  sat  talking  to  me  a 
long  time,  and  I  thought  perhaps  he 
found  me  rather  nice  till  Alma  came 
and  explained  to  me  that  Mr.  Anstice 
was  something  of  an  oddity  himself, 
and  always  made  a  point  of  talking 
to  the  person  in  the  company  most 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  everybody 
else.  It  was  ever  so  nice  of  him,  but 
it  was  not  the  kind  of  compliment 
that  encourages  one  to  go  out  again, 
was  it,  mamma  %  " 

"  My  darling,  you  know  I  would 
spare  you  Aunt  Rivers' s  parties  if  I 
could,  since  I  can't  dress  you  for 
them  as  I  should  like;  but — but — if 
Aunt  Rivers  took  offence  at  my  keep- 
ing you  away,  and  your  father  were  to 
begin  to  suspect  her  of  slighting 

us " 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know ;  and  besides, 
dear  mamma,  I  generally  like  the 
thought  of  the  party  beforehand  well 
enough  ;  and  Alma  is  sometimes  kind ; 
or  if  not,  and  the  reality  is  worse  than 
I  looked  for,  I  can  always  now  run  up 
to  '  Air  Throne '  the  next  morning,  and 
laugh  over  my  mortifications  with  the 
two  Moores,  till  I  get  not  to  care  for 
them.  I  was  not  complaining,  mother, 
dear ;  but  I  want  you  to  face  the  real 
state  of  things ;  give  up  impossible 


hopes,  and  sell  the  necklace.    It  won't 
be  wanted  ever  for  such  a  day  as  you 
fancied  ;  but  we  shall  have  other  happy 
days — great  days  for  the  boys  perhaps, 
or  even  for  me,  in  some  other  way  than 
marriage.     You  should  hear  how  the 
Moores   talk.     Till  these  good  times 
come  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  be  got  out  of  the  world,  even   in 
shabby   clothes,    and    with     all     our 
worries  and  troubles,  if  you,  mother, 
would  only  pluck  up  your  courage  again. 
Very  nice  bits  come  in  between  whiles 
for  us  young  ones.     Fun  in  the  back 
sitting-room  of  evenings,  while  you  and 
papa  are  sitting  here  dolefully;   and 
delicious  talks  with  the  Moores  in  '  Air 
Throne,'  and  cosy  times  with  dear  old 
Mrs.  Urquhart  in  the '  Land  of  Beulah.' 
Does  it  not  sometimes  make  you  dread 
misfortune  a  little  less  when  you  see 
that  our  great  crisis — the  crisis  that 
you  thought  would  break  your  heart — 
of  our  having  to  take  lodgers  into  our 
house,  has  ended  in  making  us  happier. 
At  least,  I  know  I  am  a  great  deal 
happier  since  the  Moores  came ;  and 
Harry  and  the  boys  have  quite   got 
over  the  little  mortification  it  was  to 
them  at  first,  in  the  fun  of  giving  odd 
names   to   the   new   divisions   of   the 
house.     If  Aunt  Rivers  chooses  to  be 
ashamed   of    us,   and    to   send  us   to 
Coventry,   we  can  bear  it ;    and  you 
won't   think  us   unsympathising,  will 
you,  dear,  for  being  able  to  get  a  little 
amusement  out  of  what  seemed  such  a 
terrible  sorrow  at  first  ?  " 

Mrs.  West  thought  of  the  contrac- 
tion that  came  on  her  husband's  brow 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  their  long, 
silent  evenings,  the  sound  of  a  bell 
from  the  upper  story  reminded  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  sole  master  of 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
but  she  could  not  quench  the  light  in 
Emmie's  beautiful  eyes  by  such  an 
allusion. 

"Whatever  makes  you  happy  is 
good  for  me,"  she  said,  gently,  strok- 
ing her  daughter's  hair  back  into  its 
usual  becoming  waves  over  her  fore- 
head, and  thus  obliterating  the  little 
attempt  to  look  like  Katherine  Moore 
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that  had  its  terrors  for  her,  though 
she  said  nothing  about  it.  "I  am 
sure  I  hope  the  Moores'  coining  will 
prove  good  for  us  all.  As  your  cousins 
keep  so  much  out  of  the  way,  I  like 
you  to  have  other  companions." 

"Friends,"  corrected  Emmie,  eager- 
ly; "  friends  who  will  do  more  for  us 
than  all  the  Riverses  put  together  ever 
would.  Mamma,  if  you  do  not  mind 
my  telling  Katherine  about  the  neck- 
lace, I  believe  her  advice  will  be 
very  useful.  She  gives  lessons  on  two 
evenings  in  the  week  to  a  young  man 
who  is  a  working  jeweller,  and  I  dare 
say  he  could  tell  us  what  the  necklace 
is  really  worth,  or  even  manage  the 
sale  for  us,  if  you  liked  to  trust  him, 
I  know  you  don't  wish  Harry  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

"My  dear,  I  hope  the  young  man 
does  not  come  here.  What  would 
your  father  say  if  he  met  him,  and 
heard  that  one  of  the  young  lady 
lodgers  gave  him  lessons  ?  He  would 
think  it  a  monstrous  thing  !  He  would 
want  us  to  turn  the  Moores  out  of  the 
house  at  once.  I  had  no  idea  myself 
that  Katherine  gave  lessons  to  young 
men — and  shopmen  too." 

"Dear  mamma,  she  thinks  nothing 
of  it.  You  must  not  judge  the 
Moores  as  you  would  anybody  else. 
They  are  to  be  judged  in  quite 
a  different  way ;  and  no  one  but 
Katherine  can  explain  it.  However, 
you  need  not  be  at  all  uneasy.  She 
never  brings  any  of  her  pupils  up  to 
'  Air  Throne'  —  that  is  Christabel's 
shrine — to  draw  and  write  and  paint 
in.  Katherine  would  not  desecrate  it, 
she  says,  by  bringing  drudgery  there. 
She  goes  out  to  give  her  lessons,  and  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  evenings. 
Let  me  take  the  jewel-case  to  her  and 
speak  about  it  now ;  in  another  minute 
papa  will  come  in ;  and  I  am  sure  you 


will  feel  happier  for  having  come  to  a 
decision.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
you  and  I  can  have  such  another  long 
uninterrupted  talk,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  let  it  go  for  nothing.  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  the  necklace,  and 
say  good-bye  to  it  before  it  goes, 
mamma  ?  " 

Emmie's  finger,  as  she  spoke,  was 
on  the  spring  of  the  purple  case 
which  she  had  previously  taken  from 
the  box  on  her  knee,  and  her  eyes 
looked  pleasantly  expectant,  but  her 
mother  made  a  hasty  negative  gesture. 

"  No,  no,  dear,  I  don't  want  to  look 
at  it  again.  I  said  good-bye  to  all  that 
it  means  for  me  a  long,  long  time  ago ; 
and  if  you  are  not  to  wear  it,  I  had 
rather  never  see  it.  Put  the  case  into 
your  pocket,  and  carry  it  to  Katherine 
while  papa  and  I  are  at  dinner.  If  we 
women  can  manage  the  matter  among 
ourselves,  I  shall  be  thankful.  My 
conscience  will  be  easier  for  not  having 
drawn  Harry  into  our  little  conspi- 
racy, since  I  must  conceal  it  from  your 
father  for  the  present.  There,  is  not 
that  papa's  step  outside? — run  away, 
dearest — run  away,  and  put  the  jewel- 
box  exactly  in  its  usual  place  on  my 
dressing-table,  so  that  there  may  be 
nothing  to  strike  your  father's  eye 
when  he  goes  into  the  room  to  dress 
for  dinner.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  part  with  the 
necklace,  some  day,  Emmie,  dear ;  but 
I  want  to  spare  him  the  pain  of 
knowing  exactly  when  it  was  done,  and 
of  following  us  in  all  the  painful  little 
details  of  the  business.  The  loss  is 
his  as  well  as  ours,  but  we  can  spare 
him  part  of  the  degradation.  Yes,  run 
away,  Emmie,  dear,  and  leave  me  alone. 
Your  father  likes  best  now  to  find  me 
alone  here  when  he  first  comes  in, 
weary  and  out  of  spirits." 


To  be  continued. 
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THERE  are  flowers  whose  beauty  needs 
no  discoverer.     A  tangle  of  white  roses, 
creeping  up   the   arms   of  an    ancient 
yew,  a  regiment  of  lilies  in  a"  cottage 
garden — these,  and  such  as  these,  cannot 
escape   notice.      Whoever  passes   that 
way  in  his  daily  walks  must  see  them, 
unless  the  seeing  eye  has  been  denied 
him.     They    command    attention    and 
admiration.     There  is  no  need  of  send- 
ing worshippers  to  their  shrine.     But  if 
perchance  some  lover  of  flowers  knows 
where  to  find  the  ivy-leaved  campanula, 
or,  better  still,  if  he  can  tell  of  a  spot 
under  fragrant  fir-trees  where  the  tall 
gentian  bides  its  delicate  blue  blossoms 
among  thick  masses  of  heath,  we  may 
thank  him  for  the  tidings,  for  we  might 
live   long   in   the   neighbourhood    and 
never  chance  upon  these  hidden  beauties. 
So  in  the  world  of  poetry.     There  are 
poems   which   cannot  be  compared  to 
any    single  flower,   but   rather   to  the 
tops  of  a  tropical  forest,  filled  with  light, 
motion,  and   colour.     These  belong  to 
the  epic  order.     Others  are  small,  and 
make  a  single  impression,  but  are  per- 
fect in  form,  colour,  and  fragrance,  like 
the  rose.     Such  are  many  lyrical  poems, 
which  live  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
reader.     These  do  not  require  to  be  dis- 
covered by  a  wanderer  in  bye-paths. 
But  there  are  flowers  which  not  every 
one  loves,  and  some  who   pass    them 
by  would  pronounce  their  form  insigni- 
ficant, their  tints  faded,  their  scent  un- 
pleasing.  The  discovery  of  their  charms 
is  the  reward  of  the  careful  and  close 
observer.     So  there  are  poems  which 
are  special  favourites  with  a  few  but 
which  others  count  as  slight  and  fanci- 
ful, best  left  in  obscurity.      The  judg- 
ment of  the   majority  sets  this  mark 
upon  idyllic  poetry.     Even  the  greatest 
poems  in  this   order   have    not    been 
universally    admired.       But,     as     the 
observer  of  nature  will  bring  a  friend 


to  the  flower  which,  as  he  thought,  gave 
a  nymph-like  grace  to  the  copse,  lent  a 
special  charm  to  the  moor,  or  lit  up  the 
river  bank,  so  the  reader  of  poetry  will 
try  to  impart  to  others  the  pleasure  he 
has  received. 

Definitions  are  always  difficult  to 
frame,  and  in  matters  of  poetry  often 
impossible.  Idyllic  poetry  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  that  would  satisfy  a 
logician.  It  were  as  easy  to  describe  a 
mass  of  cloud  and  shower  once  seen 
passing  along  the  mountainous  coast 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a  square 
block  of  hill  in  black  shadow  to  the  left, 
while  the  rounded  mist  and  streaming 
rain  were  lit  with  wonderful  yet  delicate 
colours — no  positive  tints  like  those  of 
a  sunset — but  a  marvellous  inweaving 
of  subtlest  harmonies.  It  was  a  sight 
to  see,  to  remember,  to  dream  of ;  not 
to  describe,  scarcely  even  for  the  genius 
of  Turner  himself  to  paint.  Neither 
can  idyllic  poetry  be  defined,  for  the 
effects  on  which  it  depends  are  often 
equally  subtle.  Idyllic  poems  cannot 
be  caught,  and  penned,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  a  pound,  until  they  are 
all  numbered.  The  idyll  has  a  habit  of 
breaking  bounds,  and  may  be  found 
now  and  then  in  epic  territory.  The 
idyllic  sentiment  is  not  unfrequently  to 
be  seen  in  lyrical  poetry,  and  sometimes 
an  epigram  looks  decidedly  idyllic. 

There  is  no  outward  and  visible 
sign  separating  idyllic  from  epic 
poetry,  except  the  apparently  trivial 
mark  of  length.  The  idyll  cannot  be 
long,  neither  can  the  true  epic  be 
short.  The  sweep  and  mighty  current 
which  are  necessary  characteristics 
of  the  latter  are  characteristically 
absent  from  the  former.  On  this 
side,  as,  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  on 
the  other,  the  distinction  must  be  felt 
rather  than  seen.  The  idyll  is  less 
elevated  in  tone  than  the  epic,  less 
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intense  than  lyrical  poetry.  This  may 
best  be  shown  where  two  of  the  kinds 
are  brought  into  vivid  contrast.  Thus 
Milton,  the  greatest  English  master  of 
the  idyll  as  of  the  epic,  introduces  some 
score  of  epic  lines  into  his  Lycidas, 
beginning — 

''Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  tke  Galilsean  lake  ; " 

and  ending  with  the  stem  allusion  to 
false  shepherds,  the  grim  wolf,  and 
"  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door." 
This  is  a  " strain  of  higher  mood;" 
and  the  poet,  who  on  another  oc- 
casion, 

"  Intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount," 

quickly  brings  back  the  strings  to  the 
former  key.  How  clearly,  with  his 
poet's  tact,  he  feels  and  notes  the 
change ! 

"  Return,  Alpheus  ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  :  return,  Sicilian 

inuse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither 

cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand 

hues." 

If  we  find  here  the  bucolic  pipe 
sounding  unwonted  notes,  we  may 
observe  also  in  epic  poems  that  a 
restful  change  is  produced  by  idyllic 
passages.  A  fine  example  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  shield  in  the  Eighteenth 
Iliad. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween idyllic  and  lyrical  poetry  lies  in 
the  metre.  This  may  seem  a  highly 
artificial  method  of  distinguishing  the 
two,  but  it  is  not  so  altogether.  Idyllic 
poetry  avoids  intensity  and  rapid  mo- 
tion. Lyrics  are  usually  both  intense 
and  rapid,  and  being  cast  into  cor- 
responding metres,  may  commonly  be 
identified  at  a  glance.  It  is  possible 
for  some  portion  of  the  idyllic  senti- 
ment to  wander  into  lyric  poetry,  but 
it  can  hardly  find  proper  expression 
in  lyric  measures. 

The  most  perfect  metre  for  idylls  in 
ancient  languages  is  the  hexameter,  as 
modified  for  the  purpose  by  Theocritus. 
In  modern  languages,  perhaps  with 


the  exception  of  German,  the  dactylic 
hexameter  is  intolerable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, replaced  on  the  cy  pres  principle, 
by  modifications  of  the  heroic  measures. 
The  older  masters  of  the  idyll — 
Clement  Marot,  Spenser,  Milton — 
vary  their  verse  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  do  almost  everything  ex- 
cept transgress  into  the  epic  region 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  lyric  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Tennyson  keeps  usually 
to  the  five  iambic  feet.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  adopts  the  stanza.  But  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  good 
poet  uses  metres  for  idyllic  purposes 
which  are  not  idyllic,  i.e.,  which  are 
too  stately  on  the  one  hand  or  too 
lively  on  the  other,  except,  indeed, 
where  he  may  vary  his  key  for  a 
moment,  or  may  introduce  a  song,  as 
Spenser  does  his  fourth  Eclogue. 

But  another  note  of  the  idyll  is  that 
it  always  tells  or  hints  at  more  or  less 
of  a  story.  Something  of  human 
interest,  something  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a  bare  sentiment,  is  always 
introduced  ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind, 
we  shall  be  able  rationally  to  dis- 
tinguish some  poems  from  idylls,  which 
otherwise  we  could  only  feel  to  belong 
to  a  different  order. 

The  idyll  is  a  little  picture,  a  poem 
imparting  a  single  impression,  or  de- 
scribing a  single  scene.  So  far  the 
definition  would  include  many  lyrical 
poems.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing from  Shelley : — 

"  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough ; 
The  frozen  wind  kept  on  above, 
The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 

No  flower  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound." 

The  passion,  the  rapidity,  the  intensity, 
which  usually  distinguish  lyrical  from 
idyllic  poetry  are  here  absent.  This 
exquisite  little  poem  is  essentially 
picturesque.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  it 
resembles  the  effect  produced  by 
music.  No  clear  intellectual  idea  is 
conveyed  by  the  poet  to  the  reader. 
Scarcely  is  a  definite  picture  suggested 
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to  his  mind.  It  is  a  sentiment  which 
is  conveyed.  The  poem  is  the  wire 
along  which  the  current  passes,  causing 
the  reader  to  feel  with  the  writer. 

What  definite  idea  does  a  sonata  of 
Beethoven  suggest  1  It  is  dangerous  to 
say ;  but  it  affects  you  as  he  meant  it 
should.  So  with  this  and  many  other 
poems  of  Shelley.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  because  they  are  undefined, 
suggestive,  uninformed  by  strong  pas- 
sion, that  they  are  therefore  idyllic. 
The  metre  is  lyrical  rather  than 
idyllic ;  yet  in  this  case  the  metre 
is  perhaps  hardly  decisive.  Inten- 
sity there  is,  as  always  in  Shelley, 
who  is  an  essentially  lyric  poet.  Yet 
the  intensity  is  here  subdued  and  kept 
well  below  the  surface.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  contended,  and  it  has 
even  been  argued,  that  this  is  a  good 
example  of  an  idyll.  It  may  rather  be 
compared  with  Greek  epigrams  of  the 
lyric  class,  which  pass  into  lyrical 
poems  by  shades  too  gradual  for  defini- 
tion. Take  for  example  this  transla- 
tion from  Sappho,  given  by  Mr.  Dodd 
in  his  "  Epigrammatists." 

"  The  cool,  low-babbling  stream, 

'Mid  quince-groves  deep, 
And  gently-rustling  leaves, 
Bring  on  soft  sleep." 

It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  fragment  of 
a  longer  poem,  the  remainder  of  which 
is  lost  to  us.  Still  the  fragment  is 
perfect  in  itself,  and  for  our  purposes 
may  be  quoted  as  though  the  poetess 
had  written  only  so  much  as  Hermoge- 
nes  has  preserved.  So  taken,  it  forms 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  poem  of  Shelley 
quoted  above. 

Each  suggests  a  picture,  and  conveys 
a  sentiment  much  after  the  fashion  of 
music.  Both  are  picturesque,  subdued, 
and  tranquil ;  and  so  far  approach  the 
idyllic  type.  But  their  metre,  short- 
ness, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of 
direct  human  interest,  forbid  us  to 
class  them  with  the  idyll  proper.  ISTo 
poem,  which  is  merely  sentimental,  or 
which  gives  a  picture  of  still  life,  can 
be  properly  reckoned  as  idyllic. 

This   distinction  will,    perhaps,    be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  an 


example.  Mr.  Clough  has  a  very 
beautiful  poem,  the  undersong  of 
which  is  the  line — 

"  Home,  Kose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La 
Palie  j " 

in  which  he  describes  a  French  girl 
driving  home  her  cows  and  thinking 
of  an  absent  lover.  In  this  very  good, 
and  even  typical,  specimen  of  the 
idyll,  the  characteristics  marking  it 
off  from  the  last  quoted  poems  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  pastoral 
element  is  retained,  a  story  of  human 
interest  is  hinted,  and  the  little  picture 
is  set  in  charming  natural  scenery.  A 
description  of  French  mountains  cap- 
ped with  snow,  and  a  thunderstorm 
rolling  up  in  the  valley,  would  in  no 
case  have  been  an  idyll.  Had  the 
action  of  the  poem  been  made  more 
vivid,  ending  in  some  catastrophe,  it 
might  have  become  a  ballad.  As  it  is 
it  remains  an  idyll,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  very  charming  in  its  kind. 

From  considering  what  the  idyll  is 
not,  I  have  been  led  to  give  an  example 
of  what  it  is,  or  rather  may  be.  For 
idyllic  poetry  is  a  wide  and  subdivided 
field;  and,  if  Mr.  Clough's  poem  be 
typical,  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  idylls  are  to  be  referred 
to  it  as  the  standard.  It  belongs  to  one 
division,  and  is  rather  a  good  example 
to  take,  because,  while  perfect  in  its 
kind,  it  approaches  in  tone  and  treat- 
ment to  another  division.  Idyllic 
poems  fall  into  three  classes.  The 
first  contains  those  idealized  poems, 
which  are  usually  called  pastoral,  in 
which  country  life  is  described,  not  as 
it  is,  but  as  it  is  poetically  imagined 
to  be  ;  and  imaginary  characters  are 
introduced,  either  for  poetical  purposes 
simply  or  with  a  veiled  but  easily  un- 
derstood allusion  to  real  and  living 
persons.  The  second  is  realistic,  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  actual  life.  To  this 
division  Mr.  Clough's  poem  clearly 
belongs,  since  it  describes  nothing  that 
may  not  be  conceived  as  having  actu- 
ally happened.  The  third,  which  may 
be  treated  as  a  subdivision  of  the  first, 
is  composed  of  memorial  idylls. 

I  take  the  second  of  these  divisions 
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first,    and  for  this  reason  :  I  wish  if 
possible  to   induce  my  readers  to  do 
justice  to  the  idyll,  and  would  there- 
fore approach  them  by  the  side  where 
prejudice  is  least  strong.     It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  abstain  at  first  from 
saying   much   about   imaginary   shep- 
herds, and  the  rest  of  pastoral  sym- 
bolism,  the   bare   mention   of    which 
will  make  some  critics  stand  to  their 
arms.     Let   me   rather   say   that   the 
idyll  need  not  be  pastoral  at  all,  and 
very  often  is  realistic  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  practical  of  the  dwellers  in 
Gath.     Be  it  admitted,  then,  that  the 
idealized  idyll,  or  pastoral  poem,  had 
until  lately  fallen  into  discredit,  from 
which,  perhaps,  it  has  not  wholly  re- 
covered.    The    words    "idyllic    senti- 
ment "  are  sometimes  even  now  used — 
as  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  in  his 
Russia — as  the  equivalent  of  something 
wholly  fanciful  and  unreal.     This  fall 
was  the  effect  of  the  reaction  naturally 
consequent  upon  the  abuse  of  idyllic 
symbolism.     Clement  Marot  is  a  poet 
whom  not  many  would  care  to  read  in 
the  original.      But  since  Mr.   Henry 
Morley  published  a  charming  sketch 
of  him  and  his  work,  every  one  ought 
to  know  that  Marot  set  the  fashion  in 
his  day  of  disguising  real  personages 
under  the  idyllic  mask.     He  wrote  of 
himself  as  a  shepherd,  of  the  king  as 
Pan,  of  the  persecuting  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  as  wolves.     Spenser  copied 
Marot  pretty  closely  in  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar.     But  the  conceit,  which  was 
charming  in   those   older  poets,   was 
afterwards  worn  threadbare  by  over 
use.      The    reasons    which    made    it 
desirable  to  disguise  allusions  to  fact 
under  the    likeness    of    fable  passed 
away ;  and  the  symbolism  which  had 
covered  stern  realities  was  decked  with 
ribbons  and  set  up  for  admiration  in 
the  court  of  love.     Every  small  poet 
was  constantly  appealing  to  imaginary 
shepherds  to  tell  him,  tell  him  what 
had  become  of  his  shepherdess,  until 
people  became  heartily  tired  of  Strephon 
and  Chloe,  with  their  sheep,  crooks,  and 
fal-lals. 

Pope,  in  his   Discourse  on  Pastoral 


Poetry,  says — "There  are  not  a  greater 
number  of  any  sort  of  verses  than  those 
called  pastorals,  nor  a  smaller  of  those 
which  are  truly  so."  His  early  efforts 
must  be  classed  with  the  majority,  and 
only  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
age  could  not  produce  excellence  of 
this  kind.  A  great  admirer  of  Pope, 
William  Shenstone,  thought  himself 
entitled  to  use  pastoral  imagery, 
because  he  lived  retired  in  the  country, 
or,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  vacant  in  the 
rural  cave,"  marked  "The  lab'ring 
hind  invert  the  soil,"  and  had  leisure 
to  prophesy  that — 

"  Elegance,  with  coy,  judicious  hand, 
Shall  cull  fresh  flow'rets  for  Ophelia's  tomb." 

His  verses  gave  evidence  of  a  gentle, 
kindly  nature,  but  of  very  little  more,, 
and  he  contributed  to  bring  round  the 
time  when  a  reader,  on  seeing  a  pas- 
toral ode,  would  immediately  shut  the 
book.  Metaphor  is  not  necessarily 
insincere,  but  in  the  hands  of  poets  of 
that  age  it  became  so.  The  curtain 
was  the  picture.  Art  was  not  disguised, 
nor  did  it  in  turn  disguise  a  reality  of 
genuine  feeling. 

Pastoral  poetry  came  to  have 
Watteau  for  its  painter,  and  took 
the  style  of  the  siecle  Louis  Quatorze, 
where — 

"  All  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow." 

Idyllic  sentiment,  idyllic  painting, 
and  idyllic  poetry  were  appropriated 
by  the  French  court,  and  became 
hollow,  rouged,  and  false,  like  it. 
We  have  long  since  escaped  from 
the  glamour  of  those  enchantments, 
and  are  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
reaction  which  followed  them. 

But  for  the  great  benefit,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  gradual  education  of 
those  who  imagine  that  Sevres  china 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  haunt 
all  idyllic  poetry,  the  fact  must  be 
established  that  idylls  are  not  neces- 
sarily pastoral,  nor  are  pastoral  poems 
necessarily  unreal.  In  idyllic  poetry 
an  incident  may  be  described  having 
no  relation  whatever  to  oxen  and 
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sheep ;  or  if  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced, their  talk  may  be  perfectly, 
and  even  realistically,  natural.  If 
we  want  to  see  what  the  idyll  origi- 
nally was,  we  must  turn  to  Theocritus ; 
and  in  his  genuine  idylls  we  shall 
find  both  idealized  and  realistic  poems. 
In  him,  at  least,  there  is  no  "  middle 
wall  of  partition ' '  between  the  two 
kinds.  A  pastoral  poem  may  be 
idealized  by  him,  but  quite  as  often 
it  is  not.  In  many  instances  his 
shepherds  talk  very  naturally — some- 
times rather  coarsely ;  these  poems 
being  tolerably  faithful  transcripts 
of  the  actual  converse  of  goat- herds 
and  ox-herds,  with  just  those  changes 
in  language,  and  addition  of  point 
and  a  poetic  flavour  in  places,  which 
are  necessary  to  redeem  the  whole 
from  vulgarity,  and  to  keep  weariness 
away  from  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Very  parallel  with  these,  and  strictly 
in  the  same  class,  are  the  charming 
Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  for  which 
the  present  generation  is  so  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Barnes.  But  Theo- 
critus often  writes  in  the  same  manner 
on  quite  other  subjects,  and  presents 
us  with  a  scene  from  other  kinds  of 
life.  In  the  second  idyll,  for  example, 
a  girl  tries  to  recover  the  affections  of 
a  lover  by  magical  charms;  and  the 
undersong  or  recurring  line  through- 
out the  first  part  of  the  poem  is 
addressed  to  the  wryneck,  which  is 
bound  to  the  magic  wheel,  and  whose 
cries  are  supposed  to  attract  the  lover 
to  the  house.  In  another  poem  two 
friends  meet,  and  the  one  narrates  how, 
on  the  preceding  night,  he  opened  a 
particularly  good  jar  of  wine,  and 
there  was  "  a  sweet  drinking ;  "  and 
how  a  quarrel  came  about  between 
him  and  his  mistress.  At  another 
time  a  "  spring  journey  "  to  a  festival 
is  described,  with  the  songs  sung  on 
the  way;  and  the  party  is  left  en- 
joying mid-day  repose  in  a  reed-bed 
by  the  roadside,  shaded  overhead  by 
poplars  and  elms,  a  sacred  spring 
trickling  hard  by  from  a  nymph- 
haunted  cave;  the  merry  din  of  the 
grasshoppers  was  heard  from  the 


branches;  the  croaking  of  the  tree- 
frog  from  the  thicket;  larks  and 
siskins  sang,  and  the  stock-dove 
mourned  ;  the  yellow  bees  flew  over 
the  water,  and  all  smelt  of  the  rich 
heat — smelt  of  the  coming  summer. 
Or,  again,  Theocritus  tells  how  one 
Syracusan  lady  comes  to  visit  another ; 
how  they  chat  together,  and  go  forth 
into  the  perils  of  the  street,  where 
the  Horseguards  frighten  them  much, 
and  where  the  people  "  push  like 
pigs  "  to  the  festival  of  Adonis.  There 
is  nothing  pastoral,  or  fanciful,  or 
mythological  about  these  poems.  They 
are  simply  characteristic  sketches ; 
sometimes  almost  photographic  in 
their  fidelity  to  actual  life.  Those, 
therefore,  who  object  altogether  to 
allegory  and  symbolism,  need  not 
turn  away  at  once  from  a  poem  which 
is  called  an  idyll,  because  it  may 
happen  to  suit  them  very  well. 

It  is  right,  perhaps,  to  dwell  upon 
this  side  of  idyllic  poetry,  because 
there  are  those  who  will  appreciate  it, 
while  they  will  wholly  refuse  to  place, 
as  I  do,  the  ideal  and  pastoral  poems 
at  the  head  of  the  idyllic  class.  Some 
reasons  for  this  preference  will  be 
given  presently.  Meantime  we  must 
subdivide  those  poems,  which  depart 
more  or  less  completely  from  actual 
life,  and  introduce  mythological  per 
sons  and  idealized  shepherds,  into  two 
divisions.  First  and  highest  come  those 
which  are  in  no  sense  allegories ; 
which  convey  no  veiled  or  secondary 
meaning ;  which  deal  with  fancy  be- 
cause it  is  more  poetical  than  fact, 
with  imaginary  characters,  because 
they  have  a  charm  of  their,  own  not 
found  in  the  actual  world.  In  such 
poems  a  favourite  subject  is  Poly- 
phemus, and  his  hopeless  love  for  the 
sea-nymph,  who  jests  at  and  avoids 
him.  Most  readers  of  poetry  know 
how,  in  Theocritus,  the  grotesquely- 
uncouth  monster  is  made  to  sitr 
looking  seaward,  on  a  rock,  and 
soothe  his  love  for  Galatea  by  song 
and  the  pipe ;  while  she,  as  he  de- 
scribes her,  "whiter  than  curd,  softer 
than  the  lamb,  more  skittish  than  a 
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calf,  whose  skin  is  smoother  and  firmer 
than  the  unripe  grape,"  mocks  him 
from  amid  the  waves,  until  he  wishes 
that  he  had  been  born  with  fins ;  and 
takes  comfort  at  last  in  the  philosophic 
reflection  that  "  he  can  find  a  hand- 
somer Galatea  if  this  one  scorns  him." 
All  lovers  of  music  know  how  admir- 
ably Handel,  in  his  Ads  and  Galatea, 
has  caught  and  expressed  the  idyllic 
sentiment  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

But  the  most  highly-idealized  poem 
of  Theocritus  is  the  first,1  which  has 
also  influenced  later  poetry  far  more 
than  any  of  the  others.  From  this 
idyll  Yirgil  and  Milton  have  sought  in- 
spiration, and  indeed  have  translated 
portions  of  it  almost  exactly.  Thyrsis 
and  a  shepherd  meet  and  challenge 
each  other  to  play  or  sing  :  but  to 
pipe  at  noonday  is  not  safe  ;  they  f ear 
Pan,  who  then  rests,  wearied  with  his 
hunting  ;  and  his  anger  is  easily 
roused.  So  they  agree  that  Thyrsis 
should  sing  the  ode  which  describes 
the  fate  of  Daphnis,  which  twice  over 
at  least  has  been  honoured  by  imita- 
tion. This  poem  is  wholly  ideal ; 
this  is  to  say,  its  personages  are  the 
creation  of  poetic  fancy  :  it  contains 
no  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  to  living 
men  and  their  affairs.  The  Daphnis, 
over  whom  the  lament  is  pronounced, 
never  really  either  lived  or  died. 
More  than  this,  the  persons  intro- 
duced in  this  kind  of  poetry  do  not 
speak  altogether  the  language  of  real 
men  and  women;  and  some  of  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  purely 
fanciful.  The  idyll  of  this  highest 
kind  deals  with  a  wholly  ideal  world, 
the  very  essence  and  charm  of  which 
is  that  it  is  other  than  the  world  of 
our  practical  acquaintance. 

There  is  usually  no  great  or  lasting 
difference  between  this  and  the  next 
subdivision,  consisting  of  poems  with 
mythological  or  fanciful  machinery, 
but  which  are  governed  by  a  covert 
allusion  to  the  actual  world  and  con- 
temporary personages.  Yirgil  has,  as 
many  think,  spoilt  his  eclogues  by 
making  them  allusive  instead  of 

1  See  Macmillan's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1866.    - 


purely  ideal.  But  who  cares  now 
whether  or  not  Tityrus  had  an  actual 
prototype,  or  if  Gallus  and  Lycoris 
really  lived  in  the  poet's  circle  of 
acquaintance  ? 

We  read  the  poems  as  poems,  not 
as  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the 
time ;  and  so  the  characters  have  be- 
come for  us  purely  ideal,  whatever 
was  meant  by  the  poet,  or  understood 
by  his  contemporaries.  It  may  be 
added,  as  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
those  poems,  which  it  seems  just  now 
to  be  the  fashion  to  decry,  that  they 
contain  a  greater  number  of  often- 
quoted  lines  than  almost  any  others 
of  equal  length ;  a  test  of  merit,  not 
indeed  conclusive,  yet  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Marot  and  Spenser  also, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  intro- 
duced thinly- veiled  allusions  into  their 
idylls,  and  used  them  to  some  extent 
for  argumentative  or  controversial 
purposes.  We  may  admit  at  once 
that  this  practice  is  thoroughly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  idyllic  poetry, 
and  poetically  wrong.  But  who  cares 
now  that  Algrind  was  Archbishop 
Grindal  1  The  controversial  meaning 
is  gone  ;  the  poetry  remains.  So  old 
builders  satirised  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  sculpture  of  their  cathedrals.  The 
satire  was  out  of  place,  and  artistically 
bad ;  but  it  hardly  now  affects  our 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  structure. 
Time  has  worn  away,  or  veiled  for  us 
the  false,  and  left  the  true.  In  any 
new  poem  of  the  idyllic  kind  the 
intrusion  of  controversial  matter,  or 
of  current  allusions,  should  be  sternly 
condemned.  But  in  old  poems  we 
need  take  no  account  of  them,  for 
they  will  not  interfere  with  our  plea- 
sure unless  we  force  them  to  do  so. 
Virgil  and  Spenser  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  idyllic,  even  when 
they  undertake  to  be  epic ;  and  those 
portions  of  their  works  which  are  cast 
in  the  idyllic  mould  have  high  and 
peculiar  merits,  which  need  not  be 
spoilt  for  us  by  temporary  defects. 

The  third  and  last  division  of  idyllic 
poetry  is  that  which  its  poets  have 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  departed 
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friends,  in  which  shine  the  names  of 
Moschus,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Arnold. 
The  idyll  has  been  considered  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  the  expression  of  grief. 
Those  who  have  so  used  it,  have 
thought  that  private  joy  or  sorrow 
may  well  be  the  motive  power  which 
brings  poetry  into  existence,  but  that 
it  should  be  shown  to  the  public  only 
under  a  veil  of  art  and  in  an  idealized 
form.  That  which  a  true  poet  pleases 
to  give  us  we  must  accept  as  it  is, 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  it  displays. 
If  a  man  of  genius  chooses  to  proclaim 
his  inmost  feelings  without  disguise, 
we  must  be  grateful  for  so  much  of 
the  display  as  we  can  honestly  admire. 
But  he  acts  more  wisely  who  limits 
his  lament  within  a  brief  compass, 
and  even  then  expresses  it  under 
forms  and  symbols.  The  absence  of 
passion  and  intensity,  which  distin- 
guishes idyllic  poetry,  makes  it  an 
excellent  means  for  hinting  at  a  sor- 
row which  the  public  would  not  thank 
us  for  displaying  more  openly.  True 
poetry  belongs  to  the  order  of  eternal 
things ;  sorrow  for  an  individual  is 
temporal,  and  does  not  interest  others 
than  his  immediate  circle  of  friends, 
unless  it  be  expressed  in  a  form  which 
appeals  to  all  men  for  all  time.  This 
form  of  idyllic  poetry  has,  like  the 
others,  met  with  dispraise.  Dr.  Johnson, 
somewhat  peevishly,  says  of  Lycidas  : 
"  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effu- 
sion of  real  passion,  for  passion  runs 
not  after  remote  allusions  and  obscure 
opinions.  Passion  plucks  no  berries 
from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls 
upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells 
of  rough  satyrs  with  cloven  heel. 
In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for 
there  is  no  truth ;  thtere  is  no  art,  for 
there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  pastoral  ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting.  Whatever 
images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago 
exhausted ;  and  its  inherent  impro- 
bability always  forces  dissatisfaction 
on  the  mind."  In  this  sentence 
Johnson  would  no  doubt  have  in- 
cluded the  other  poems  of  this  class. 
But  the  true  answer  to  the  only  part 
of  this  criticism  which  is  worth  an- 


swering, is  that  passion  which  would 
be  loud  had  best  be  silent.  As 
Martial  says — 

"  Non  luget  quisquis  laudari,  Gellia,  quaerit ; 
Ille  dolet  vere,  qui  sine  teste  dolet." 

But  when  passion  has  lost  its  first 
intensity,  it  may  very  properly  become 
the  motive  for  poetry,  which,  however, 
with  becoming  modesty,  will  shrink 
from  publicity,  unless  cloaked  in 
those  "remote  allusions,"  "obscure 
opinions,"  and  "inherent  improba- 
bilities," which  the  prejudices  of 
Johnson  caused  him  to  find  "vulgar" 
— not  indeed  in  our  modern  sense — 
but  familiar  and  offensive. 

Having  thus  glanced  rapidly  over 
the  divisions  of  idyllic  poetry  as  it 
has  existed  in  the  past,  we  have  to 
consider  what  is  likely  to  be  its  posi- 
tion in  time  to  come.  There  are  two 
schools  of  prophets  who  prophesy  of 
the  poetry  of  the  future.  According 
to  one  school,  old  models  will  be 
totally  abandoned  ;  poetry  will  be 
fused  by  other  fires,  and  run  into 
wholly  different  moulds ;  and  each 
poet  will  be  "Ein  Narr  auf  eigne 
Hand."  The  other  holds  that  while, 
as  times  change,  different  subject- 
matter  will  be  introduced  into  poetry, 
yet  the  old  forms  will  be  retained,  and 
even  for  the  highest  work  the  old 
legends  still  give  the  truest  inspi- 
ration. Probably,  at  any  rate  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  old  methods 
will  hold  their  ground.  I  can  well 
imagine  that  the  drama  will  undergo 
great  changes,  and  that  the  drama  of 
the  future  may  differ  as  widely  from 
that  of  Shakspeare  as  his  did  from 
that  of  Sophocles  or  ^schylus.  But 
the  drama  is  the  most  mobile  form  of 
poetry — the  most  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  age.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  we  cannot 
imagine  a  thing,  it  therefore  will 
not  come  to  pass  ;  but  those  who  can- 
not imagine  cannot  expect  the  time 
when  the  epic  of  the  future  will 
be  essentially  different  from  the  epic 
of  the  past;  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  perhaps  even  more  emphatically, 
of  lyric  poetry  or  song.  So  with  idyllic 
poetry.  It  has  changed  from  age  to 
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age ;  it  will  change  with  the  coming 
ages.  But  under  its  external  changes 
it  will  remain  essentially  the  same. 
For  that  which  is  its  essence  is  eter- 
nally pleasing,  and  will  be  continually 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  typical  idyll  is  a  poem  in  which  a 
little  picture  is  painted  in  somewhat 
subdued  colouring ;  it  represents  a 
scene  and  a  slight  story,  which  are 
pleasing  without  being  exciting.  The 
poets  widely  modify  the  idyll,  each 
according  to  his  own  nature.  But 
they  cannot  pass  certain  bounds;  or, 
if  they  do,  their  poems  are  no  longer 
idyllic,  but  something  else.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  idyll  borders  on  the 
drama.  Multiply  the  characters  of 
the  Syracusan  Women  of  Theocritus — 
well  known  to  English  readers  in 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  excellent 
version — intensify  the  action,  and  you 
have  a  play.  Others  again,  such  as 
the  Alexis  und  Dora  of  Goethe,  with 
more  fire,  and  a  shorter,  livelier  metre, 
would  pass  into  the  lyric,  or  perhaps 
the  ballad  region.  The  idyllic  domain 
lies  between  these  empires.  It  is  a 
land  "where  it  is  always  afternoon" — 
where  strong  passion  and  violent  action 
may  never  enter.  Pastoral  poetry  is,  I 
know,  wholly  condemned  by  some.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  idyll  has  a 
wider  range;  but  there  are  some — 
si  quis  captus  amore  leget — who  will 
not  despise  verse  tasting 

"  Of  summer  and  the  country  green, 
Dance   and  Provencal  song   and   sun-burnt 
mirth." 

Perfect  pastoral  poetry  introduces  us 
to  scenes  which  our  feet  can  never 
tread ;  and  its  shepherds  have  often 
little  resemblance  to  the  actual  tenders 
of  small  cattle.  Are  we  so  abandoned 
to  realism  that  we  can  no  longer  ap- 
preciate any  fairy  tales  save  those  of 
science?  If  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  loving  poetry  which  murmurs  like 
a  slow-flowing  river  between  great 
reed-beds,  and  which  raises  the  charm 
of  country  life  to  a  height  only  to  be 
reached  by  fancy,  our  hold  of  poetry, 
at  least  on  one  side,  has  altogether 
slackened. 

But  we  have  left  the  past  and  are 


to  see  how  the  idyll  is  being  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  One  instance  which  will 
occur  to  most  persons  in  these  days 
when  German  is  so  commonly  read  is 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  This 
poem  is  a  good  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  idyll  may  be  varied  from 
the  normal  type  without  losing  the 
idyllic  character.  The  story  is  more 
fully  worked  out  than  is  usual  in  the 
idyll,  and  is  even  divided  into  sections, 
whereas  the  true  idyll  seldom  shifts 
the  scene  or  allows  you  more  than  one 
look  through  the  camera.  But  the 
idyllic  sentiment,  which  consists  in 
picturesque  effect  and  lightly  stirred 
emotion  is  maintained  throughout, 
and  the  poem  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
fair  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
idyll  may  be  modified  to  suit  modern 
needs.  Mr.  Browning's  art  is,  I  think, 
always  too  intense  to  be  purely  idyllic. 
But  his  Saul  and  David  is  an  idyll 
altered  in  character  by  heat,  like  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  several  of  the  poems 
entitled  Men  and  Women  are  very  like 
idylls.  Love  among  the  Ruins  is  a  true 
and  very  beautiful  idyll. 

Our  other  great  living  poet  is  essen- 
tially idyllic.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  in- 
deed departed  from  the  idyllic  type 
when  there  was  most  reason  for  keep- 
ing to  it,  and  has  called  a  series  of 
poems  idylls  which  I  certainly  should 
not  class  under  that  head.  His  Idylls 
of  the  King  seem  more  like  studies 
for  an  epic  poem  than  anything  else. 
The  first  which  appeared,  the  Morte 
d' 'Arthur,  and  which  is  much  the  finest, 
unless  an  exception  be  made  in  favour 
of  Guinevere,  is  simply  an  epic  frag- 
ment. It  was  not  these,  but  the 
detached  poems  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  that  Mr.  Kingsley  thought 
must  "  make  the  shade  of  Theocritus 
hide  his  diminished  head."  This  is 
high  praise — I  think  exaggerated  praise. 
Yet  in  such  poems  as  Dora  and  the 
Gardener's  Daughter  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
attained  to  a  high  measure  of  success,, 
and  both  have  the  true  characters  of 
the  idyll,  while  GEnone  must  always- 
hold  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
this  class  of  poetry. 
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But  for  the  best  work  in  this  kind 
which  has  been  done  since  Milton — 
as  the  lyrical  nature  of  Shelley's 
poetry  strongly  marks  even  the 
Adonais  —  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  In  the  Scholar  Gipsy 
he  has  given  us  a  legend  of  Oxford. 
With  subtle  and  most  skilful  daring 
he  has  brought  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  legend  and  modern  life,  close 
together,  without  ever  allowing  the 
one  to  jar  upon  the  other.  When  he 
wrote  of  the  scholar  who  had  left 
Oxford  life  for  the  haunts  of  the 
gipsies,  Arnold  had  a  friend  with  him, 
who  shared  in  the  fancy  that  they 
might  some  day  meet  this  wanderer, 

"Rapt,  twirling   in   his    hand  a   withered 

spray, 

And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  Heaven 
to  fall." 

But  the  friend  could  not  stay. 

"  He  could  not  keep, — 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields, — 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep, 

Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  filled 

his  head. 

He  went ;  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms   that  rage   outside   our  happy 

ground ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead !  " 

This  friend  was  another  poet,  to  whom 
I  have  referred  above — Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  and  to  his  memory  Arnold 
wrote  a  monody,  which  stands  beside 
the  very  best  memorial  idylls.  Space 
forbids  quotation  at  greater  length 
from  this  poem,  Thyrsis,  and  the  other, 
the  Scholar  Gipsy,  with  which  it  is 
so  closely  connected.  But  they  form 
the  best  defence  of  idyllic  poetry, 
because  the  best  recent  examples  of 
effective  use  of  the  idyll. 

With  these  examples  before  us  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  the  idyll  is 
likely  to  play  a  not  unimportant  part 
in  the  poetry  of  the  future.  It  seldom 
has  been,  and  seldom  will  be,  as  popular 
as  other  forms  of  poetry.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions— and  the  merits  even  of  these 
have  been  disputed  —  idyllic  poetry 
does  not  command  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  all.  Yet  it  fills  a  niche 
which  cannot  be  left  empty  without 
spoiling  the  general  effect  of  the 


temple  which  each  age  rears  to  poetry. 
The  particular  form  which  idyllic,  like 
other  poetry,  takes  in  each  epoch 
varies  with  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  men  of  that  generation.  The 
pastoral  and  ideal  elements  may  at 
one  time  be  exaggerated,  and  at 
another  left  out  altogether.  Perhaps 
in  the  idyll  of  the  future  the  faults 
of  the  past  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
merits  of  different  schools  united ;  the 
pastoral  symbolism  will  be  occasionally 
retained  and  used,  as  Mr.  Arnold  has 
shown  us  it  may  be  used,  to  help  the 
translation  of  the  harsh  facts  of  actual 
life  and  personal  sorrow  into  the  calm 
and  eternal  regions  of  art ;  myth, 
legend,  and  reality  will  be  taught  to 
touch  without  jarring  upon  each  other, 
and  the  idyll  will  be  recognised  as  not 
indeed  among  the  highest,  yet  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  forms  of  poetry. 

The  idyll  does  not  claim  a  place  in 
the  highest  rank.  The  greatest  poetry 
is  truly,  although  perhaps  always  un- 
consciously, didactic,  or  else  it  keenly 
excites  the  emotions  and  creates  lofty 
sentiments.  None  of  these  objects 
can  be  gained  by  the  writer  of  idyllic 
poetry.  There  will,  therefore,  never 
be  wanting  the  Johnsons  and  the 
Morrells,  who,  from  a  real  or  a  fancied 
eminence,  exclaim — 

"  What,  ho,  thou  jolly  shepheard  swaine, 

Come  up  the  hill  to  me ; 
Better  is  than  the  lowly  plaine, 
Both  for  thy  sheep  and  thee." 

But  Thomalin  knows  full  well  that 
"  In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast." 

It  is  not  by  all  men,  nor  even  by 
the  greatest  in  all  humours,  that  the 
highest  kind  of  work  can  be  done ;  nor 
by  all  men  and  in  all  humours  that  the 
highest  kind  of  work  can  be  enjoyed. 
In  these  days  of  unrest  and  feverish 
action  there  is  special  need  of  restful 
and  unworldly  poetry,  and  of  such  is 
the  idyll. 

"  Alsoone  may  shepheard  climb  the  skie 

That  leades  in  lowly  dales, 
As  goteheard  prowd,  that,  sitting  hie, 
Upon  the  mountayne  sayles." 

M.  W.  MOGGBIDGE. 
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PART   I. 

IN  my  first  lecture  I  tried  to  lay 
free  the  foundations  on  which  alone  a 
religion  can  be  built  up.  If  man  had 
no  power  to  apprehend  the  Infinite, 
even  in  its  most  primitive  and  unde- 
veloped form,  then  he  would  have  no 
right  to  speak  of  a  world  beyond  this 
finite  world,  of  time  beyond  this  finite 
time,  or  of  a  Being  which,  even  though 
he  shrinks  from  calling  it  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter,  or  Dyaus-pitar,  or  Lord, 
Lord,  he  may  stilj  feel  after,  and 
revere,  and  even  love,  under  the  names 
of  the  Unknown,  the  Incomprehen- 
sible, the  Infinite.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  apprehension  of  the  Infi- 
nite is  possible  and  legitimate — if  I 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  a  per- 
ception of  the  Infinite  underlies  and 
pervades  all  our  perceptions  of  finite 
things,  together  with  all  the  reason- 
ings that  flow  from  them,  then  we 
have  firm  ground  to  stand  on,  whether 
we  examine  the  various  forms  which 
that  sentiment  has  assumed  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  whether 
we  sound  the  foundations  of  our  own 
faith. 

The  arguments  which  I  placed  be- 
fore you  in  my  first  lecture  were 
however  of  a  purely  abstract  nature. 
It  was  the  possibility,  not  the  reality 
of  the  perception  of  the  Infinite  which 
alone  I  wished  to  establish.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  to  represent  the  perfect  idea  of 
the  Infinite  as  the  first  step  in  the 
historical  evolution  of  religious  ideas. 
Religion  begins  as  little  with  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite  as  astronomy  begins 
with  the  law  of  gravity  :  nay,  in  its 
purest  form,  that  idea  is  the  last 
rather  than  the  first  step  in  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect. 

1  The  Second  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  request  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees, 
in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey. 


My  first  lecture,  therefore,  was 
meant  to  be  no  more  than  a  pre- 
liminary answer  to  a  preliminary 
assertion.  In  reply  to  that  numer- 
ous and  powerful  class  of  philosophers 
who  wish  to  stop  us  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  our  inquiries,  who  tell  us  that 
here  on  earth  there  is  no  admission  to 
the  Infinite,  and  that  if  Kant  has 
done  anything  he  has  for  ever  closed 
our  approaches  to  it,  we  had  to  make 
good  our  right  by  producing  creden- 
tials of  the  Infinite  which  even  the 
most  positive  of  Positivists  have  to 
recognise,  viz. — the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

We  have  now  to  enter  upon  a  new 
path ;  we  have  to  show  how  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  worked 
their  way  in  different  directions,  step 
by  step,  from  the  simplest  perceptions 
of  the  world  around  them,  to  the 
highest  concepts  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy ;  how,  in  fact,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Infinite,  which  lay  hidden  in 
every  fold  of  man's  earliest  impres- 
sions, was  unfolded  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  till  it  became  freer 
and  freer  of  its  coarser  ingredients, 
reaching  at  last  that  point  of  purity 
which  we  imagine  is  the  highest  that 
can  be  reached  by  human  thought. 
The  history  of  that  development  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  history 
of  religion,  closely  connected,  as  that 
history  always  has  been  and  must  be, 
with  the  history  of  philosophy.  Te 
that  history  we  now  turn,  as  contain- 
ing the  only  trustworthy  illustration 
of  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  from  the  lowest  beginnings  to 
a  height  which  few  can  reach,  but  to 
which  we  may  all  look  up  from  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount. 

If  you  consulted  any  of  the  books 
that  have  been  written  during  the  last 
hundred  years  on  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, you  would  find  in  most  of  them 
a  striking  agreement  on  at  least  one 
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point,  viz.  that  the  lowest  form  of 
what  can  be  called  religion  is  fetishism, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing lower  that  would  still  deserve 
that  name,  and  that  therefore  fetishism 
may  safely  be  considered  as  the  very 
beginning  of  all  religion.  Wherever 
I  find  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  agree- 
ment, the  same  ideas  expressed  in 
almost  the  same  words,  I  confess  I 
feel  suspicious,  and  I  always  think  it 
right  to  go  back  to  the  first  sources,  in 
order  to  see  under  what  circumstances, 
and  for  what  special  purpose,  a  theory 
which  commands  such  ready  and  gene- 
ral assent  has  first  been  started. 

The  word  fetichisme  was  never  used 
before  the  year  1760.  In  that  year 
appeared  an  anonymous  book  called 
Du  Culte  des  Dieux  FeticJies  ;  ou,  Par- 
allele  de  Vancienne  Religion  de  I  Egypte 
avec  la  Religion  actuelle  de  Nigritie. 
It  is  known  that  this  little  book  was 
written  by  De  Brosses,  the  well-known 
President  de  Brosses,  the  correspon- 
dent of  Voltaire,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  Voltairian 
period  (born  in  1709,  died  1777).  It 
was  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend, 
the  great  Buffon,  that  De  Brosses 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  savage  tribes,  or  to  the  study 
of  man  in  what  we  should  now  call 
prehistoric  times.  He  did  so  by  col- 
lecting the  best  descriptions  which 
he  could  find  in  the  books  of  early 
travellers,  sailors,  traders,  and  ex- 
plorers of  distant  countries,  and  he 
published  in  1756  his  Histoire  des 
Navigations  aux  Terres  Australes,  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto.  Though  this 
book  is  now  antiquated,  it  contains 
two  names  which,  I  believe,  occur  here 
for  the  first  time,  which  were,  it  seems, 
coined  by  De  Brosses,  and  which  will 
probably  survive  when  all  his  other 
achievements,  even  his  theory  of  fetish- 
ism, have  been  forgotten,  viz.  the 
names  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

Another  book  by  the  same  author, 
more  often  quoted  than  read,  is  his 
Traite  de  la  Formation  mecanique  des 
Langues,  published  in  1765.  This  is  a 
work  which,  though  its  theories  are 


likewise  antiquated,  well  deserves  a 
careful  perusal  even  in  these  heydays 
of  compai*ative  philology,  and  which, 
particularly  in  its  treatment  of 
phonetics,  was  certainly  far  in  advance 
of  its  time. 

Between  his  book  on  Eastern  Voyages 
and  his  treatise  on  the  Mechanical  For- 
mation of  Language,  lies  his  work  on 
the  Worship  of  the  Fetish  Deities, 
which  may  rightly  be  described'  as  an 
essay  on  the  mechanical  formation  of 
religion.  De  Brosses  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  current  opinions  on  the  origin 
of  mythology  and  religion,  and  he 
thought  that  his  study  of  the  customs 
of  the  lowest  savages,  particularly 
those  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as 
described  by  Portuguese  sailors,  offered 
him  the  means  of  a  more  natural  ex- 
planation. 

"  This  confused  mass  of  ancient 
mythology,"  he  says,  "  has  been  to  us 
an  undecipherable  chaos  only,  or  a 
purely  arbitrary  riddle,  so  long  as  one 
employed  for  its  solution  the  figurism 
of  the  last  Platonic  philosophers,  who 
ascribed  to  ignorant  and  savage  nations 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  hidden  causes 
of  nature,  and  perceived  in  a  heap  of 
trivial  practices  of  gross  and  stupid 
people  intellectual  ideas  of  the  most 
abstract  metaphysics.  Nor  have  they 
fared  better  who  tried,  mostly  by  means 
of  forced  and  ill-grounded  comparisons, 
to  find  in  the  ancient  mythology  the 
detailed,  though  disfigured,  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  a  nation  that  was 
unknown  almost  to  all  others,  and 
made  a  point  never  to  communicate 
its  doctrines  to  strangers.  .  .  .  Allegory 
is  an  instrument  which  will  do  any- 
thing. The  system  of  a  figurative 
meaning  once  admitted,  one  soon  sees 
everything  in  everything,  as  in  the 
clouds.  The  matter  is  never  embar- 
rassing, all  that  is  wanted  is  spirit 
and  imagination.  The  field  is  large 
and  fei'tile,  whatever  explications  may 
be  required." 

"  Some  scholars,"  he  continues, 
"  more  judicious,  better  instructed  also 
in  the  history  of  the  early  nations 
whose  colonies  first  discovered  the  East, 
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and  familiar  with  Oriental  languages, 
have  at  last,  after  clearing  mythology 
of  the  rubbish  with  which  the  Greeks 
had  covered  it,  found  the  true  key  of 
it  in  the  actual  history  of  the  early 
nations,  their  opinions  and  their  rulers, 
in  the  false  translations  of  a  number 
of  simple  expressions,  the  meaning  of 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  nevertheless  continued  to  use 
them ;  and  in  the  Homonymies  which 
out  of  one  object,  designated  by  various 
epithets,  have  made  so  many  different 
beings  or  persons." 

"  But  these  keys  which  open  so  well 
the  meaning  of  historical  fables,  do  not 
always  suffice  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
singularity  of  the  dogmatic  opinions, 
nor  of  the  practical  rites  of  the  early 
nations.  These  two  portions  of  heathen 
theology  depend  either  on  the  worship 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sabeism,  or  on  the  pro- 
bably not  less  ancient  worship  of  cer- 
tain terrestrial  and  material  objects, 
called  fetiche,  by  the  African  negroes 
(he  meant  to  say  by  those  who  visited 
the  African  negroes),  and  which  for 
this  reason  I  shall  call  Fetichisme.  I 
ask  permission  to  use  this  term  habi- 
tually, and  though  in  the  proper  signi- 
fication it  refers  in  particular  to  the 
religion  of  the  negroes  of  Africa  only, 
I  give  notice  beforehand  that  I  mean 
to  use  it  with  reference  also  to  any 
other  nation  paying  worship  to  animals, 
or  to  inanimate  things  which  are 
changed  into  gods,  even  when  these 
objects  are  less  gods,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  than  things  endowed  with 
a  certain  divine  virtue,  such  as  oracles, 
amulets,  or  protecting  talismans.  For 
it  is  certain  that  all  these  forms  of 
thought  have  one  and  the  same  origin, 
which  belongs  to  one  general  religion, 
formerly  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
which  must  be  examined  by  itself, 
constituting,  as  it  does,  a  separate 
class  among  the  various  religions  of 
the  heathen  world." 

De  Brosses  divides  his  book  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  he  collects 
all  the  information  which  was  then 
accessible  on  fetishism,  as  still  prac- 


tised by  barbarous  tribes  in  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
second  he  compares  it  with  the  reli- 
gious practices  of  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity.  In  the  third  he  tries  to 
show  that,  as  these  practices  are  very 
like  to  one  another  in  their  outward 
appearance,  we  may  conclude  that 
their  original  intention  among  the 
negroes  of  to-day  and  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
was  the  same. 

All  nations,  he  holds,  had  to  begin 
with  fetishism,  to  be  followed  after- 
wards by  polytheism  and  monotheism. 

One  nation  only  forms  with  him 
an  exception — the  Jews,  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  They,  according  to 
De  Brosses,  were  never  fetish-wor- 
shippers, while  all  other  nations  first 
received  a  primeval  divine  revelation, 
then  forgot  it,  and  then  began  again 
from  the  beginning — viz.,  fetishism. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence 
which  the  prevalent  theological  ideas 
of  the  time  exercised  even  on  De 
Brosses.  If  he  had  dared  to  look  for 
traces  of  fetishism  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  same  keenness  which 
made  him  see  fetishes  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece,  in  Rome,  and  everywhere 
else,  surely  the  Teraphim,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  or  the  ephod,  to  say 
nothing  of  golden  calves  and  brazen 
serpents,  might  have  supplied  him 
with  ample  material  (Gen.  xxviii.  18  ; 
Jer.  ii.  27). 

But  though  on  this  and  some  other 
points  those  who  have  more  recently 
adopted  and  defended  the  theory  of 
De  Brosses  would  differ  from  him,  on 
the  whole  his  view  of  fetishism  has 
been  maintained  intact  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  It  sounded  so 
easy,  so  natural,  so  plausible,  that  it 
soon  found  its  way  into  manuals  and 
schoolbooks,  and  I  believe  we  all  of 
us  have  been  brought  up  on  it.  I 
myself  certainly  held  it  for  a  long 
time,  till  I  became  more  and  more 
startled  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  the 
earliest  accessible  documents  of  reli- 
gious thought  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
very  clear  traces  of  fetishism,  they 
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become  more  and  more  frequent  every- 
where in  the  later  stages  of  religious 
development,  and  are  certainly  more 
visible  in  the  modern  corruptions  of 
the  Hindu  religion1  than  in  the 
earliest  hymns  of  the  Veda. 

Why  did  the  Portuguese  navigators, 
who  were  Christians,  but  Christians  in 
that  metamorphic  state  which  marks 
the  popular  .Roman  Catholicism  of  the 
last  century — why  did  they  recognise 
at  once  what  they  saw  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  &sfeiticos  ? 
The  answer  is  clear.  Because  they 
themselves  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  &feiti^o,  an  amulet  or  a  talisman  ; 
and  probably  all  carried  with  them 
some  beads,  or  crosses,  or  images,  that 
had  been  blessed  by  their  priests  be- 
fore they  started  for  their  voyage. 
They  themselves  were  fetish-worship- 
pers in  a  certain  sense.  What  was 
more  natural  therefore  for  them,  if 
they  saw  a  native  hugging  some  orna- 
ment, or  unwilling  to  part  with  some 
glittering  stone,  or  it  may  be  prostrat- 
ing himself  and  praying  to  some  bones, 
carefully  preserved  in  his  hut,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  negroes  did  not  only 
keep  these  things  for  luck,  but  that 
they  were  sacred  relics,  something  in 
fact  like  what  they  themselves  would 
call  feiti$o  ?  As  they  discovered  no 
other  traces  of  any  religious  worship, 
they  concluded  very  naturally  that 
this  outward  show  of  regard  for  these 
feiti$os  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
negro's  religion. 

Suppose  these  negroes,  after  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  their  white 
visitors,  had  asked  on  their  part  what 
the  religion  of  those  white  men  might 
be,  what  would  they  have  said  ?  They 
saw  the  Portuguese  sailors  handling 
their  rosaries,  burning  incense  to 
dauby  images,  bowing  before  altars, 
carrying  gaudy  flags,  prostrating  them- 

1  "  L'etranger  qui  arrive  dans  1'Inde,  et  moi- 
meme  je  n'ai  pas  fait  exception  a  cette  regie, 
ne  decouvre  d'abord  que  des  pratiques  reli- 
gieuses  aussi  degradantes  que  degradees,  un 
rrai  polytheisme,  presque  du  fetichisme." — 
De  la  Suptriorite  duBrahmanisme  surle  Catko- 
licisme — Conference  donnee  par  M.  Goblet 
d'Alviella. 
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selves  before  a  wooden  cross.  They 
did  not  see  them  while  saying  their 
prayers,  they  never  witnessed  any  sacri- 
fices offered  by  them  to  their  gods,  nor 
was  their  moral  conduct  such  as  to 
give  them  the  idea  that  they  abstained 
from  any  crimes,  because  they  feared 
the  gods.  What  would  have  been 
more  natural  therefore  for  them  than 
to  say  that  their  religion  seemed  to 
consist  in  a  worship  of  gru-grus,  their 
own  name  for  what  the  Portuguese 
called  feiti$o,  and  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  a  King  of  heaven,  or  offered 
any  worship  to  Him  ? 

With  regard  to  the  word,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Portuguese 
feitico  corresponds  to  Latin  factitius. 
Factitius,  from  meaning  what  is  made 
by  hand,  came  to  mean  artificial, 
then  unnatural,  magical,  enchanted 
and  enchanting.  A  false  key  is  called 
in  Portuguese  cJiave  feiti^a,  while 
feiti$o  becomes  the  recognised  name 
for  amulets  and  similar  half-sacred 
trinkets.  The  trade  in  such  articles 
was  perfectly  recognised  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is 
still  among  the  negroes  of  Africa. 
A  manufacturer  or  seller  of  them  was 
called  feitigero,  a  word  which,  how- 
ever, was  likewise  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  magician  or  conjurer.  How 
common  the  word  was  in  Portuguese 
we  see  from  its  being  used  in  its 
diminutive  form  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, meu  feitiginho  meaning  my  little 
fetish,  or  darling. 

We  see  a  similar  transition  of  mean- 
ing in  the  Italian  fattura,  incantation, 
which  occurs  in  mediaeval  Latin  as  far 
back  as  1311 ; l  also  in  charme,  which 
was  originally  no  more  than  carmen; 
and  in  the  Greek  iir<aBij. 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  considera- 
tions that  the  Portuguese  sailors — for 
it  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  word  fetish — 
could  have  applied  that  term  to  certain 
tangible  and  inanimate  objects  only, 

2  Synodus  Pergam.,  ann.  1311,  apud  Mura- 
torium,  torn.  9,  col.  561  ;  incantationes,  sacri- 
legia,  ,auguria,  Tel  maleficia,  quse  facturce 
sive  prsestigia  vulgariter  appellautur. 
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and  that  it  was  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  taken  with  the  word  which 
enabled  De  Brosses  to  extend  it  to 
animals,  and  to  such  things  as  moun- 
tains, trees,  and  rivers.  This  was  the 
first  unfortunate  step  on  the  part  of 
De  Brosses,  for  he  thus  mixed  up  two 
or  really  three  totally  distinct  phases 
of  religion,  first,  the  worship  paid  to 
natural  objects  which  impress  the 
mind  of  man  with  feelings  of  awe  or 
gratitude,  such  as  rivers,  trees,  or 
mountains ;  secondly,  the  worship 
paid  to  animals,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  highly-cultivated  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  and  lastly,  the  super- 
stitious veneration  felt  and  testified 
for  mere  rubbish,  apparently  without 
any  claim  to  such  distinction. 

It  would  have  been  very  desirable, 
if  the  name  of  fetishism  had  been 
reserved  for  this  last  form  of  super- 
stition, while  the  former  two  phases 
might  very  properly  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  names  of 
Physiolatry  and  Zoolatry. 

But  this  is  not  all.  De  Brosses 
does  not  keep  what  he  calls  fetish- 
worship  distinct  even  from  idolatry, 
though  there  is  a  very  important 
distinction  between  the  two.  A  fetish, 
properly  so  called,  is  itself  regarded 
as  something  supernatural ;  the  idol, 
on  the  contrary,  was  originally  meant 
as  an  image  only,  a  similitude  or  a 
symbol.  No  doubt  an  idol  was  apt  to 
become  a  fetish ;  but  in  the  beginning, 
fetish  worship,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  springs  from  a  source 
totally  different  from  that  which  pro- 
duces idolatory. 

Let  us  hear  how  De  Brosses  explains 
his  idea  of  a  fetish.  "  These  fetishes," 
he  says,  "are  anything  which  people 
like  to  select  for  adoration — a  tree,  a 
mountain,  the  sea,  a  piece  of  wood,  the 
tail  of  a  lion,  a  pebble,  a  shell,  salt,  a 
fish,  a  plant,  a  flower,  certain  animals, 
such  as  cows,  goats,  elephants,  sheep, 
or  anything  like  these.  These  are 
the  gods  of  the  negro,  sacred  objects, 
talismans.  The  negroes  offer  them 
worship,  address  their  prayers  to  them, 
perform  sacrifices,  carry  them  about  in 


procession,  consult  them  on  great 
occasions.  They  swear  by  them,  and 
such  oaths  are  never  broken. 

"  There  are  fetishes  belonging  to  a 
whole  tribe,  and  others  belonging  to 
individuals.  National  fetishes  have 
a  kind  of  public  sanctuary ;  private 
fetishes  are  kept  in  their  own  place 
in  the  houses  of  private  individuals. 
If  the  negroes1  want  rain,  they  place 
an  empty  jar  before  the  fetish.  When 
they  go  to  battle,  they  deposit  their 
weapons  before  it  or  him.  If  they  are 
in  want  of  fish  or  meat,  bare  bones 
are  laid  down  before  the  fetish  ;  while, 
if  they  wish  for  palm-wine,  they  in- 
dicate their  desire  by  leaving  with  the 
fetish  the  scissors  with  which  the 
incisions  are  made  in  the  palm-trees. 
If  their  prayers  are  heard,  all  is  right. 
But  if  they  are  refused,  they  think 
that  they  have  somehow  incurred  the 
anger  of  their  fetish,  and  they  try  to 
appease  him." 

Such  is  a  short  abstract  of  what  De 
Brosses  meant  by  fetishism,  what  he 
believed  the  religions  of  the  negroes 
to  be,  and  what  he  thought  the  reli- 
gion of  all  the  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity must  have  been  before  they 
reached  the  higher  stages  of  Polythe- 
ism and  Monotheism. 

The  idea  that,  in  order  to  understand 
what  the  so-called  civilised  people  may 
have  been  before  they  reached  their 
higher  enlightenment,  we  ought  to 
study  savage  tribes,  such  as  we  find 
them  still  at  the  present  day,  is  per- 
fectly just.  It  is  the  lesson  which 
geology  has  taught  us,  applied  to  the 
stratification  of  the  human  race.  But 
the  danger  of  mistaking  metamorphic 
for  primary  igneous  rocks  is  much  less 
in  geology  than  in  anthropology.  Allow 
me  to  quote  some  excellent  remarks 
on  this  point  by-Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  - 
"To  determine,"  he  writes,  "what 
conceptions  are  truly  primitive,  would 
be  easy,  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly 

1  See  "Waitz,  Antkropologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

2  Sociology,  p.    106.     See  also   "On  some 
Characteristics    of    Malayo  Polynesians,"    in 
the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
February,  1878. 
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primitive  men.  But  there  are  sundry 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  existing 
men  of  the  lowest  types,  forming 
social  groups  of  the  simplest  kinds,  do 
not  exemplify  men  as  they  orginally 
were.  Probably  most  of  them,  if  not 
all,  had  ancestors  in  higher  states; 
and  among  their  beliefs  remain  some 
which  were  evolved  during  those  higher 
states.  While  the  degradation  theory, 
as  currently  held,  is  untenable,  the 
theory  of  progression,  taken  in  its 
unqualified  form,  seems  to  me  unten- 
able also.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
notion  that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse 
from  civilisation  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  evidence,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  inadequate  warrant  for  the  notion 
that  the  lowest  savagery  has  always 
been  as  low  as  it  is  now.  It  is  quite 
possible,  and,  I  believe  highly  prob- 
able, that  retrogression  has  been  as 
frequent  as  progression." 

These  words  contain  a  most  useful 
warning  for  those  ethnologists  who 
imagine  that  they  have  only  to  spend 
a  few  years  among  Papuas,  Fuegians, 
or  Andaman  Islanders,  in  order  to 
know  what  the  primitive  ancestors  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have 
been.  They  speak  of  the  savage  of 
to-day  as  if  he  had  only  just  been 
sent  into  the  world,  forgetting  that, 
as  a  living  species,  he  is  probably  not 
a  day  younger  than  we  ourselves.  He 
may  be  a  more  stationary  being,  but 
he  may  also  have  passed  through  many 
ups  and  downs  before  he  reached  his 
present  level.  Anyhow,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  there  has  been  a 
continuous  progression  in  everything 
else,  no  one  could  maintain  that  the 
same  applies  to  religion. 

That  religion  is  liable  to  corruption 
is  surely  seen  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  one  sense 
the  history  of  all  religion  might  be 
called  a  slow  corruption  of  its  primi- 
tive purity.  At  all  events,  no  one 
would  venture  to  maintain  that  religion 
always  keeps  pace  with  general  civili- 
sation. Even  admitting  therefore 
that,  with  regard  to  their  tools,  their 
dress,  their  manners  and  customs,  the 


Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Germans  and 
Celts  may  have  been  before  the  first 
dawn  of  history  in  the  same  state  in 
which  we  find  some  of  the  negro 
races  of  Africa  at  present,  nothing 
would  justify  the  conclusion  that  their 
religion  also  must  have  been  the  same, 
that  they  must  have  worshipped  fet- 
ishes, stocks  and  stones,  and  nothing 
else. 

We  see  Abraham,  a  mere  nomad, 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
the  unity  of  the  godhead,  while  Solo- 
mon, famous  among  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  built  high  places  for  Chemosh 
and  Moloch.  Ephesus,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  was  listening  to 
one  of  the  wisest  men  that  Greece  ever 
produced,  Herakleitos ;  while  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  the  same  town  re- 
sounded with  the  frivolous  and  futile 
wranglings  of  Cyrillus,  and  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  The  Hindus,  who,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  had  reached  in  the 
Upanishads  the  loftiest  heights  of 
philosophy,  are  now  in  many  places 
sunk  into  a  grovelling  worship  of  cows 
and  monkeys. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  greater 
difficulty.  If  we  feel  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  religion  of  the  negroes 
and  of  other  savages  of  the  present 
day,  have  we  seriously  asked  ourselves 
what  we  really  know  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  these  so-called  savages  ? 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  people 
speaking  in  the  most  promiscuous 
manner  of  the  religion  of  savages. 
Savages  were  then  looked  upon  as 
mere  curiosities,  and  almost  anything 
related  of  them  was  readily  believed. 
They  were  huddled  and  muddled  to- 
gether much  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
have  heard  Neander  and  Strauss  quoted 
from  the  pulpit,  as  representatives  of 
German  neology,  and  hardly  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  distinguish  between 
negro  and  negro,  between  savage  and 
savage. 

At  present  all  such  general  terms 
are    carefully    avoided    by    scientific 
ethnologists.      In    ordinary   parlance 
i  2 
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we  may  still  use  the  name  of  negro 
for  black  people  in  general,  but  when 
we  speak  scientifically,  negro  is  re- 
stricted to  the  races  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  extending  inland  to  the 
lake  of  Tchad  and  beyond,  we  hardly 
know  how  far.  When  the  negro  is 
spoken  of  as  the  lowest  of  the  low,  it 
generally  is  this  negro  of  the  west 
coast  that  is  intended,  he  from  whom 
Europeans  first  took  their  idea  of  a 
fetish-  worshipper. 

Totally  distinct  from  these  negroes 
are  the  Berber  and  Copt  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  north  of  Africa.  For 
historical  purposes  they  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  Europe  rather  than  to 
Africa.  These  races  were  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedan  armies,  and 
rapidly  coalesced  with  their  con- 
querors. They  are  sometimes  called 
Moors,  but  never  negroes. 

The  races  which  inhabit  Eastern 
Africa,  the  country  of  the  Nile  to  the 
equator,  are  again  distinct.  They 
are  Abyssinian  or  Nubian,  and  in 
language  distantly  allied  to  the  Semitic 
family. 

From  the  equator  downward  as  far 
as  the  Hottentots,  we  find  the  Kaffer 
races,  speaking  their  own  well-defined 
languages,  possessed  of  religious  ideas 
of  great  sublimity,  and  physically  also 
very  different  from  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  a  negro. 

The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  again 
must  be  treated  by  themselves,  both 
on  account  of  their  language  and  their 
physical  appearance. 

These  are  only  the  most  general 
divisions  of  the  races  which  now  in- 
habit Africa.  If  we  speak  of  all  of 
them  simply  as  negroes,  we  do  so  in 
the  same  loose  manner  in  which  the 
Greeks  spoke  of  Scythians,  and  the 
Romans,  before  Csesar,  of  Celts.  For 
scientific  purposes  the  term  negro 
should  either  be  avoided  altogether, 
or  restricted  to  the  races  scattered 
over  about  twelve  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger,  and 
extending  inland  to  the  as  yet  unde- 
fined regions  where  they  are  bounded 


by      Berber,     Nubian,     and     Kaffer 
tribes. 

But  though  the  ethnologist  no  longer 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as 
negroes  or  niggers,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  convince  the  student  of 
history  that  these  races  cannot  be 
lumped  together  as  savages,  but  that 
here,  too,  we  must  distinguish  before 
we  can  compare.  People  who  talk 
very  freely  of  savages,  whether  in 
Africa,  or  America,  or  Australia,  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  any 
definition  of  that  term,  beyond  this, 
that  savages  are  different  from  our- 
selves. Savages  with  us  are  still  very 
much  what  barbarians  were  to  the 
Greeks.  But  as  the  Greeks  had  to 
learn  that  some  of  these  so-called  bar- 
barians possessed  virtues  which  they 
might  have  envied  themselves,  so  we 
also  shall  have  to  confess  that  some  of 
these  savages  have  a  religion  and  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  may  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  religion  and  philo- 
sophy of  what  we  call  the  civilised  and 
civilising  nations  of  antiquity.  Any- 
how, the  common  idea  of  a  savage  re- 
quires considerable  modification  and 
differentiation,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
branch  of  anthropology  beset  with  so 
many  difficulties  as  the  study  of  these 
so-called  savage  races. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  pre- 
judices commonly  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  savages. 
Their  languages  are  supposed  to  be 
inferior  to  our  own.  Now  here  the 
science  of  language  has  done  some 
good  work.  It  has  been  shown,  first 
of  all,  that  no  human  beings  are 
without  language,  and  we  know  what 
that  implies.  All  the  stories  of  tribes 
without  language,  or  with  languages 
more  like  the  twitterings  of  birds 
than  the  articulate  sounds  of  human 
beings,  belong  to  the  chapter  of  ethno- 
logical fables. 

What  is  more  important  still  is  that 
many  of  the  so-called  savage  lan- 
guages have  been  shown  to  possess  a 
most  perfect,  in  many  cases  too  per- 
fect, that  is  to  say,  too  artificial  a 
grammar,  while  their  dictionary  pos- 
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sesses  a  wealth  of  names  which  any 
poet  might  envy.1  True,  this  wealth 
of  grammatical  forms  2  and  this  super- 
abundance of  names  for  special  objects 
are,  from  one  point  of  view,  signs  of 
logical  weakness  and  of  a  want  of 
powerful  generalisation.  Languages 
which  have  cases  to  express  nearness 
to  an  object,  movement  alongside  an 
object,  approach  towards  an  object,  en- 
trance into  an  object,  but  which  have 
no  purely  objective  case,  no  accusative, 
may  be  called  rich,  no  doubt,  but  their 
richness  is  truly  poverty.  The  same 
applies  to  their  dictionary.  It  may 
contain  names  for  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal ;  again  for  the  same  animal  when 
it  is  young  or  old,  male  or  female ;  it 
may  have  different  words  for  the  foot 
of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  lion,  a  hare ; 
but  it  probably  is  without  a  name  for 
animal  in  general,  or  even  for  such 
concepts  as  member  or  body.  There 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  loss  and  gain  on 
both  sides.  But  however  imperfect 
a  language  may  be  in  one  point  or 
other,  every  language,  even  that  of 
Papuas  and  Veddas,  is  such  a  master- 
piece of  abstract  thought  that  it  would 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  many  philoso- 
phers to  produce  anything  like  it. 
In  several  cases  the  grammar  of  so- 
called  savage  dialects  bears  evidence 
to  a  far  higher  state  of  mental 
culture  possessed  by  these  people  in 
former  times.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  every  language  has  capaci- 
ties, if  they  are  only  called  out,  and 
that  no  language  has  yet  been  found 
into  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
translate  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  low  mental 
capacity  of  certain  savages  that  they 
were  unable  to  count  beyond  three  or 
four  or  five.  Now,  first  of  all  we 
want  a  good  scholar3  to  vouch  for 

1  A.   B.  Meyer,   On  the    Mafoor  and  otJicr 
Papua  Languages  of  New  Guinea,  p.  11. 

2  See  Taplin,  The  Narrinyeri,  South  Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,  p.  77. 

3  Speaking  of  the  Dahomans,  Mr.  Burton 
(Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  i.  314) 
says,    "By    perpetual    cowrie-handling    the 


such  facts  when  they  exist ;  but  when 
they  have  been  proved  to  exist,  then  let 
us  begin  to  distinguish.  There  may  be 
tribes  with  whom  everything  beyond 
five,  beyond  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
may  be  lumped  together  as  many, 
though  I  confess  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether,  unless  they  are  idiots,  any 
human  beings  could  be  found  unable 
to  distinguish  between  five  or  six  or 
seven  cows. 

But  let  us  read  the  accounts  of  the 
absence  of  numerals  beyond  two  or 
three  more  accurately.  It  was  said, 
for  instance,  that  the  Abipones  4  have 
no  numbers  beyond  three.  What  do 
we  really  find?  That  they  express 
four  by  three  plus  one.  Now  this,  so 
far  from  showing  any  mental  infirmity, 
proves  in  reality  a  far  greater  power 
of  analysis  than  if  four  were  expressed, 
say,  by  a  word  for  hands  and  feet,  or 
for  eyes  and  ears.  Savages  who  ex- 
pressed four  by  two-two,  would  never 
be  in  danger  of  considering  the  pro- 
position that  two  and  two  make  four, 
as  a  synthetic  judgment  &  priori  ;  they 
would  know  at  once  that  in  saying 
"two  and  two  make  two-two,"  they 
were  simply  enunciating  an  analytical 
judgment. 

We  must  not  be  too  eager  to  assert 
the  mental  superiority  of  the  races  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  Some 
very  great  scholars  have  derived  the 
Aryan  word  for  four  from  the  San- 
skrit &a-tur,  the  Latin  quatuor,  from 
three,  tar,  preceded  by  &a,  the  Latin 
que,  so  that  &atur,  in  Sanskrit  too, 
would  have  been  conceived  originally 
as  one  plus  three.  If  some  African 
tribes  express  seven  either  by  Jive  plus 
two  or  six  plus  one,5  why  should  this 
stamp  them  as  the  lowest  of  the  low, 
whereas  no  one  blames  the  French, 


people  learn  to  be  ready  reckoners.  Amongst 
the  cognate  Yorubas  the  saying,  'You  can- 
not multiply  nine  by  nine, '  means,  '  You  are 
a  dunce." 

4  Dobrizhofer,  Historia  de  AUponibus, 
1784. 

8  Winterbottom,  Account  of  the  Native 
Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 
London  :  1863,  p.  230. 
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marching  at  the  head  of  European 
civilisation,  for  expressing  ninety  by 
quatre-vingt-dix,  or  the  Romans  for 
saying  undeviginti  for  nineteen.1 

No ;  here  too  we  must  learn  to  mete 
to  others  that  measure  which  we  wish 
to  be  measured  to  us  again.  We  must 
try  to  understand  before  we  presume 
to  judge. 

Another  serious  charge  brought 
against  the  negro  in  general  is  that 
he  has  no  history.  He  hardly  counts 
the  days  of  a  year,  still  less  the  years 
of  a  life.  Some  negro  tribes  consider 
it  wrong  to  do  so,  as  showing  a  want 
of  trust  in  God.  As  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  writing,  there  is  of 
course  no  trace  of  what  we  call  history 
among  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  an 
utter  carelessness  about  the  past  and 
the  future  would  be  a  sign  of  a  low 
stage  of  cultivation ;  but  this  can  by 
no  means  be  charged  against  all  so- 
called  savages.  Many  of  them  re- 
member the  names  and  deeds  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  the 
marvel  is  that,  without  the  power  of 
writing,  they  should  have  been  able  to 
preserve  their  traditions,  sometimes 
for  many  generations. 

The  following  remarks  from  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  throws 
some  curious  light  on  this  subject : 
"The  keepers  of  these  national  tradi- 
tions (among  the  brown  Polynesians) 
usually  belonged  to  a  few  families, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  retain  intact, 
and  transmit  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration the  myths  and  songs  entrusted 
to  their  custody.  The  honour  of  the 
families  was  involved  in  it.  It  was 
the  hereditary  duty  of  the  elder  sons 
of  these  families  to  acquire,  retain,  and 
transmit  them  with  verbal  accuracy. 
And  it  was  not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but 
the  right  of  holding  such  myths  and 
songs  was  jealously  guarded  as  a 

1  Many  cases  of  forming  the  words  eight 
and  nine  by  ten,  minus  one  or  two,  will  be 
found  in  the  Comparative  Table  of  Numerals 
at  the  end  of  my  Essay  on  the  Turanian 
Languages.  See  also  Moseley,  On  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  p.  13,  and 
Matthews,  Hidatsa  Grammar,  p.  118. 


valuable  and  honourable  privilege. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  having  them 
secured  by  writing.  Care  was  taken 
not  to  recite  them  too  frequently 
or  too  fully  at  one  time.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  purposely  altered  in 
order  to  lead  the  hearers  astray. 
Missionaries  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents who  have  manifested  an  inter- 
est in  these  myths,  have  often  been 
deceived  in  this  way.  Only  a  person 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language, 
quite  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  who  had  their  confidence, 
could  secure  a  trustworthy  version. 
And  this  was  usually  secured  only 
after  a  promise  made  to  the  keepers 
of  these  treasures  not  to  make  them 
public  in  the  islands. 

"  But  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, some  missionaries  and  others 
have  succeeded  in  making  large  col- 
lections of  choice  myths  and  songs, 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  be- 
fore very  long  we  may  succeed  in 
collecting  them  together  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  comparative  mythology 
of  Polynesia." 

"  Most  of  these  legends  and  songs 
contain  archaic  forms,  both  idioms  and 
words,  unknown  to  most  of  the  present 
generation  of  the  people." 

"  The  way  in  which  verbal  accuracy 
in  the  transmission  of  the  legends  and 
songs  has  been  secured  is  worth  men- 
tioning. In  some  islands  all  the  prin- 
cipal stories,  indeed  all  which  are  of 
value,  exist  in  two  forms,  in  prose  and 
in  poetry.  The  prose  form  gives  the 
story  in  simple  language.  The  poetic 
gives  it  in  rhythm,  and  usually  in 
rhyme  also.  The  poetic  form  is  used  as 
a  check  on  the  more  simple  and  more 
easily  changed  prose  form.  As  it  is 
easy  to  alter  and  add  to  the  prose 
account,  that  is  never  regarded  as 
being  genuine,  unless  each  particular 
has  its  poetic  tally.  An  omission  or  in- 
terpolation in  the  poetic  form  would, 
of  course,  be  easily  detected.  Thus 
the  people  have  recognised  the  fact 
that  a  poetic  form  is  more  easily  re- 
membered than  a  prose  form,  and 
that  it  is  better  adapted  for  securing 
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the     strict     accuracy     of     historical 
myths."  x 

Our  idea  of  history,  however,  is 
something  totally  different.  To  keep 
up  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  to  know  by  heart  the 
dates  of  their  battles,  to  be  able  to 
repeat  the  names  of  their  ministers, 
their  wives  and  concubines,  is,  no  doubt, 
something  very  creditable  in  a  Civil 
Service  examination,  but  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  true  culture  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  believe.  Sokrates  was  not  a 
savage,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  could 
have  repeated  the  names  and  dates  of 
his  own  archons,  much  less  the  dates 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 
If  we  consider  how  history  is  made  in 
our  own  time,  we  shall  better  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those  who 
did  not  consider  that  every  massacre 
between  hostile  tribes,  every  royal 
marriage-feast  deserved  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
The  more  one  sees  of  how  history  is 
made,  the  less  one  thinks  that  its  value 
can  be  what  it  was  once  supposed  to 
be.  Suppose  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Prince  Gortshakoff 
were  to  write  the  history  of  the  last 
two  years,  what  would  future  genera- 
tions have  to  believe?  What  will 
future  generations  have  to  believe  of 
those  men  themselves,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  observers,  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  judging  them,  either  as 
high-minded  patriots  or  as  selfish 
partisans  ?  Even  mere  facts,  such  as 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Bulgaria, 
cannot  be  described  by  two  eye- 
witnesses in  the  same  manner.  Need 
we  wonder,  then,  that  a  whole  nation, 
I  mean  the  old  Hindus,  simply  de- 
spised history,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  instead  of  burdening 
their  memories  with  names  and  dates 
of  kings,  queens,  and  battles,  cared 
more  to  remember  the  true  sovereigns 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  the 


1  This  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  Budd- 
hist literature,  where  we  also  find  the  same 
story  told  twice,  once  in  metre  (Gatha),  and 
once  in  prose. 


decisive  battles  for  the  conquest  of 
truth  ? 

Lastly,  all  savages  were  supposed  to 
be  deficient  in  moral  principles.  I  am 
not  going  to  represent  the  savage  as 
Rousseau  imagined  him,  or  deny  that 
our  social  and  political  life  is  an 
advance  on  the  hermit  or  nomadic 
existence  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and 
America.  But  I  maintain  that  each 
phase  of  life  must  be  judged  by  itself. 
Savages  have  their  own  vices,  but  they 
also  have  their  own  virtues.  If  the 
negro  could  write  a  black  book  against 
the  white  man,  we  should  miss  in  it 
few  of  the  crimes  which  we  think 
peculiar  to  the  savage.  The  truth  is 
that  the  morality  of  the  negro  and  the 
white  man  cannot  be  compared,  be- 
cause their  views  of  life  are  totally 
different.  "What  we  consider  wrong, 
they  do  not  consider  wrong.  We  con- 
demn, for  instance,  polygamy ;  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  tolerate  it,  savages 
look  upon  it  as  honourable,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  their  state  of  society, 
they  are  right.  Savages  do  not  con- 
sider European  colonists  patterns  of 
virtue,  and  they  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  enter  into  their  views  of 
life.  Nothing  puzzles  the  mere  savage 
more  than  our  restlessness,  our  anxiety 
to  acquire  and  to  possess,  rather  than 
to  rest  or  to  enjoy.  An  Indian  chief  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  a  European,2 
"  Ah,  brother,  you  will  never  know  the 
blessings  of  doing  nothing  and  think- 
ing nothing;  and  yet  next  to  sleep, 
that  is  the  most  delicious.  Thus  we 
were  before  our  birth,  thus  we  shall 
be  again  after  death."  The  young 
girls  in  Tahiti,  who  were  being  taught 
weaving,  very  soon  left  the  looms,  and 
said,  "  Why  should  we  toil  ?  Have  we 
not  as  many  breadfruits  and  cocoa-nuts 
as  we  can  eat  ?  You  who  want  ships 
and  beautiful  dresses  must  labour  in- 
deed, but  we  are  content  with  what  we 
have."3 

Such  sentiments  are  certainly  very 
un-European,  but  they  contain  a  philo- 

2  F.  Schultze,  Fetischismus,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  49, 
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sophy  of  life  which  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  being  simply  called 
savage. 

A  most  essential  difference  be- 
tween many  so-called  savages  and  our- 
selves is  the  little  store  they  set  on 
life.  Perhaps  we  need  not  wonder 
at  it.  There  are  few  things  that  bind 
them  to  this  life.  To  a  woman  or  to  a 
slave,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  or  Aus- 
tralia, death  must  seem  a  happy  escape, 
if  only  they  could  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  next  life  would  not  be  a  repe- 
tition of  this.  They  are  like  children, 
to  whom  life  and  death  are  like  travel- 
ling from  one  place  to  another ;  and  as 
to  the  old  people,  who  have  more 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave 
than  on  this,  they  are  mostly  quite 
ready  to  go,  and  consider  it  even  an 
act  of  filial  duty  that  their  children 
should  kill  them,  when  life  becomes  a 
burden  to  them.  Unless  we  take  all 
this  into  account,  we  cannot  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  religion  of 
savage  tribes. 

At  the  time  when  De  Brosses  wrote 
the  wonder  was  that  black  people 
should  possess  anything  that  could  be 
called  morality  or  religion,  even  a 
worship  of  stocks  and  stones.  We 
have  learnt  to  judge  differently,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  labours  of  missionaries 
who  have  spent  their  lives  among 
savages,  have  learnt  their  languages 
and  gained  their  confidence,  and  who, 
though  they  have  certain  prejudices 
of  their  own,  have  generally  done  full 
justice  to  the  good  points  in  their 
character.  We  may  safely  say  that, 
in  spite  of  all  researches,  no  human 
beings  have  been  found  anywhere  who 
do  not  possess  something  which  to 
them  is  religion  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the 
most  general  form,  a  belief  in  some- 
thing beyond  what  they  can  see  with 
their  eyes. 

As  I  cannot  go  into  the  whole  evi- 
dence for  this  statement,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  conclusions  which 
another  student  of  the  science  of  reli- 
gion, Prof.  Tiele,  has  arrived  at  on  this 
subject,  particularly  as,  on  many  points, 


his  views  differ  widely  from  my  own. 
"  The  statement,"  he  says,  "  that  there 
are  nations  or  tribes  which  possess  no 
religion  rests  either  on  inaccurate  ob- 
servations, or  on  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
JSTo  tribe  or  nation  has  yet  been  met 
with  destitute  of  belief  in  any  higher 
beings;  and  travellers  who  asserted 
their  existence  have  been  afterwards 
refuted  by  facts.  It  is  legitimate, 
therefore,  to  call  religion,  in  its  most 
general  sense,  an  universal  pheno- 
menon of  humanity." l 

When,  however,  these  old  prejudices 
had  been  removed,  and  when  it  had 
been  perceived  that  the  different  races 
of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia 
could  not  be  lumped  together  under 
the  common  name  of  savages,  the  real 
difficulties  of  studying  these  races 
began  to  be  felt,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  religious  opinions. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  give  an  accu- 
rate and  scholar-like  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Hindus  and  Persians; 
but  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
and  explaining  the  creeds  and  cere- 
monials of  those  illiterate  races  is 
infinitely  greater.  Any  one  who  has 
worked  at  the  history  of  religion 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  views  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  of  Hindus  and  Persians  on 
any  of  the  great  problems  of  life.  Yet 
we  have  here  a  whole  literature  before 
us,  both  sacred  and  profane,  we  can 
confront  witnesses,  and  hear  what  may 
be  said  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
If  we  were  asked,  however,  to  say, 
whether  the  Greeks  in  general,  or  one 
race  of  Greeks  in  particular,  and  that 
race  again  at  any  particular  time,  be- 
lieved in  a  future  life,  in  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  death, 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  personal  gods 
or  of  an  impersonal  fate,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  in  the 
sacred  character  of  priests  and  temples, 
in  the  inspiration  of  prophets  and  law- 
givers, we  should  find  it  often  ex- 
tremely hard  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
There  is  a  whole  literature  on  the 
1  Outlines,  p.  6. 
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theology  of  Homer,  but  there  is  any- 
thing but  unanimity  between  the  best 
scholars  who  have  treated  on  that 
subject  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  we 
have  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindus  and  Persians.  We 
have  their  sacred  books,  we  have  their 
own  recognised  commentaries :  but 
who  does  not  know  that  the  decision 
whether  the  ancient  Brahmans  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
depends  sometimes  on  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  a  single  word,  while  the 
question  whether  the  Persians  ad- 
mitted an  original  dualism,  an  equality 
between  the  principle  of  Good  and 
Evil,  has  to  be  settled  in  some  cases 
on  purely  grammatical  grounds  ? 

When  scholars  differ  from  each  other 
on  such  points,  the  mischief  is  not  so 
serious  ;  they  have  to  give  the  reasons 
for  and  against  their  own  view,  and 
others  may  form  their  own  opinion. 

Yet  it  is  strange  to  see  what  extra- 
ordinary misapprehensions  arise  when 
philosophers,  who  are  not  Oriental 
scholars  by  profession,  attempt  to  uti- 
lise the  statements  of  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Chinese,  or  Hebrew  scholars.  The 
same  writers  who  in  a  few  lines,  often 
without  any  references  to  authorities, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  determin- 
ing the  trustworthiness  of  their  autho- 
rities, tell  us  what  the  Kaffers,  the 
Bushmen,  and  Hottentots  believe 
about  the  soul,  about  death,  about 
God,  and  everything  else,  seldom 
make  a  statement  about  Chinese  or 
Jews,  about  Hindus  or  Persians, 
which  a  scholar  would  not  at  once 
challenge.  I  shall  give  a  few  in- 
stances, not  in  a  carping  spirit,  but 
simply  to  point  out  a  very  real 
danger. 

There  is  no  word  more  frequently 
used  by  the  Brahmans  than  the  word 
Om.  It  may  have  meant  originally 
Yes,  but  it  soon  assumed  a  solemn 
character,  something  like  our  Amen. 
It  had  to  be  used  at  the  beginning, 
also  at  the  end  of  every  recitation,  and 
there  are  few  MSS.  that  do  not  begin 


with  it.  It  is  even  prescribed  for  cer- 
tain salutations ;  *  in  fact,  there  was 
probably  no  word  more  frequently 
heard  in  ancient  and  modern  India 
than  Om.  Yet  we  are  told  authori- 
tatively that  the  Hindus  avoid  utter- 
ing the  sacred  name  Om.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  a  collective  work,  such 
as  Dr.  Muir's  most  excellent  Sanskrit 
Texts,  a  passage  may  occur  in  support 
of  such  a  statement.  In  the  mystic 
philosophy  of  the  Upanisliads,  Om  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  names  of  the 
Brahman,  and  a  knowledge  of  that 
Brahman  was  certainly  forbidden  to 
be  divulged.  But  how  different  is  that 
from  stating  that  "  by  various  semi- 
civilised  races  the  calling  of  deities  by 
their  proper  names  has  been  interdicted 
or  considered  improper.  It  is  so  among 
the  Hindus,  who  avoid  uttering  the 
sacred  name  Om  ;  it  was  so  with  the 
Hebrews,  whose  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Jehovah  is  not  known  for  this 
reason ;  and  Herodotus  carefully  avoids 
naming  Osiris."  The  last  statement 
will  surprise  those  who  remember  how 
it  is  Herodotus  who  tells  us  that, 
though  Egyptians  do  not  all  worship 
the  same  gods,  they  all  worship  Isis 
and  Osiris,  whom  they  identify  with 
Dionysus.2 

Dr.  Muir3  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that  in  some  passages  of  the 
Veda  "certain  gods  are  looked  upon 
as  confessedly  mere  created  beings," 
and  that  they,  like  men,  were  made 
immortal  by  drinking  soma.  But  this 
only  shows  how  dangerous  even  such 
careful  compilations  as  Dr.  Muir's 
Sanskrit  Texts  are  apt  to  become.  The 
gods  in  the  Veda  are  called  amartya, 
immortal,  in  opposition  to  men,  who 
are  martya,  or  mortal,  and  it  is  only 
in  order  to  magnify  the  power  of  soma, 
that  this  beverage,  like  the  Greek 
d/jfipoaia,  is  said  to  have  conferred 
immortality  on  the  gods.  Nor  did  the 
Vedic  poets  think  of  their  gods  as  what 
we  mean  by  "mere  created  beings," 
because  they  spoke  of  the  Dawn  as 

1  Apastamba- Sutras,  i.  4,  13,  6. 

2  Her.  ii.  42  ;  144  ;  156. 

3  Sanskrit  Texts,  v.  p.  12. 
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the  daughter  of  the  Sky,  or  of  Indra 
as  springing  from  Heaven  and  Earth. 
At  least  we  might  say  with  much 
greater  truth  that  the  Greeks  looked 
upon  Zeus  as  a  mere  created  thing, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Kronos. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  misleading 
than,  in  order  to  prove  that  all  gods 
were  originally  mortals,  to  quote 
Buddha's  saying:  "Gods  and  men, 
the  rich  and  poor,  alike  must  die." 
In  Buddha's  time,  nay,  even  before 
Buddha's  time,  the  old  Devas,  whom 
we  choose  to  call  Gods,  had  been  used 
up.  Buddha  believed  in  no  god  or 
gods.  He  allowed  the  old  Devas  to 
subsist  as  mere  fabulous  beings1 ;  and 
as  fabulous  beings  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  the  Devas  shared  in 
the  common  fate  of  all  that  exists, 
viz.  an  endless  migration  from  birth 
to  death,  and  from  death  to  birth,  the 
Devas  could  not  be  exempted  from 
that  common  lot. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  mental 
capacities  of  people,  an  examination  of 
their  language  is  no  doubt  extremely 
useful.  But  such  an  examination  re- 
quires considerable  care  and  circum- 
spection. An  eminent  psychologist 
says,  "  When  we  read  of  an  existing 
South- American  tribe,  that  the  proposi- 
tion 'I  am  an  Abipone,'  is  expressible 
only  in  the  vague  way — 'I  Abipone,' 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  by  such  un- 
developed grammatical  structures  only 
the  simplest  thoughts  can  be  rightly 
conveyed."  Would  not  some  of  the 
most  perfect  languages  in  the  world 
fall  under  the  same  condemnation  ? 

If  such  misunderstandings  happen 
where  they  might  easily  be  avoided, 
what  shall  we  think  when  we  read 
broad  statements  as  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  whole  nations  and  tribes 
who  possess  no  literature,  whose  very 
language  is  frequently  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and  who  have  been  visited, 
it  may  be,  by  one  or  two  travellers 
only  for  a  few  days,  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  for  a  few  years  ! 

The  word  for  God  throughout 
Eastern  Polynesia  is  Atua  or  Akua. 

1  See  M.  M.,  Buddhistischer  Nihilismus. 


Now  ata,  in  the  language  of  those 
Polynesian  islanders,  means  shadow, 
and  what  would  seem  to  be  more 
natural  than  to  see  in  this  name  of 
God,  meaning  originally  shadow,  a 
confirmation  of  a  favourite  theory, 
that  the  idea  of  God  sprang  from  the 
idea  of  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  spirit 
from  that  of  shadow  ?  It  would  seem 
mere  captiousness  to  object  to  such  a 
theory,  and  to  advise  caution  where 
all  seems  so  clear.  Fortunately  the 
languages  of  Polynesia  have  in  some 
instances  been  studied  in  a  more 
scholarlike  spirit,  so  that  our  theories 
must  submit  to  being  checked  by  facts. 
Thus  Mr.  Gill,1  who  has  lived  twenty 
years  at  Mangaia,  shows  that  atua 
cannot  be  derived  from  ata,  shadow, 
but  is  connected  vrithfatu  in  Tahitian 
and  Samoan,  and  with  aitu,  and  that 
it  meant  originally  the  core  or  pith  of 
a  tree.  From  meaning  the  core  and 
kernel,  ata  came  to  mean  the  best 
part,  the  strength  of  a  thing,  and  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  lord  and  master. 
The  final  a  in  Atua  is  intensive  in 
signification,  so  that  Atua  expresses  to 
a  native  the  idea  of  the  very  core  and 
life.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
conception  of  the  deity  which  they 
express  by  Atua. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
evidence  of  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Gill, 
who  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
among  one  and  the  same  tribe,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  confidence  is  excusable. 
Still  even  he  cannot  claim  the  same 
authority  which  belongs  to  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  his  own  religion, 
or  to  St.  Augustine,  when  giving  us 
his  interesting  account  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  And  yet,  who 
does  not  know  how  much  uncertainty  is 
left  in  our  minds  after  we  have  read 
all  that  such  men  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  their  own  religion,  or  the 
religion  of  the  community  in  which 
they  passed  the  whole  of  their  life  ! 

The  difiiculties  which  beset  travellers 
and  missionaries  in  their  description 
of  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of 

2  Myths  and  Songs  from  tlie  South  Pacific, 
p.  33. 
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savage   tribes    are   far  more    serious 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

First  of  all,  few  men  are  quite 
proof  against  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  travellers  were  infected  with 
Rousseau's  ideas,  so  that  in  their  eyes 
all  savages  became  very  much  what  the 
Germans  were  to  Tacitus.  Then  came 
a  reaction.  Partly  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  American  ethnologists,  who 
wanted  an  excuse  for  slavery,  partly 
owing,  at  a  later  time,  to  a  desire  of 
finding  the  missing  link  between  men 
and  monkeys,  descriptions  of  savages 
began  to  abound  which  made  us  doubt 
whether  the  negro  was  not  a  lower 
creature  than  the  gorilla,  whether  he 
really  deserved  the  name  of  man. 

When  it  became  a  question  much 
agitated,  whether  religion  was  an  in- 
herent characteristic  of  man  or  not, 
some  travellers  were  always  meeting 
with  tribes  who  had  no  idea  and  name 
for  gods ; *•  others  discovered  exalted 
notions  of  religion  everywhere.  My 
friend  Mr.  Tylor  has  made  a  very 
useful  collection  of  contradictory 
accounts  given  by  different  observers 
of  the  religious  capacities  of  one  and 
the  same  tribe.  Perhaps  the  most 
ancient  instance  on  record  is  the 
account  given  of  the  religion  of  the 
Germans  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus.  Caesar 
states  that  the  Germans  count  those 
only  as  gods  whom  they  can  perceive, 
and  by  whose  gifts  they  are  clearly 
benefited,  such  as  the  Sun,  the  Fire, 
and  the  Moon.2  Tacitus  declares 
"  that  they  call  by  the  names  of  gods 
that  hidden  thing  which  they  do  not 
perceive,  except  by  reverence."  3 

And  even  if  we  find  a  traveller 
without  any  scientific  bias,  free  from 
any  wish  to  please  the  leaders  of  scien- 


1  M.    M.,    History    of    Ancient    Sanskrit 
Literature,  p.  538. 

2  De  Bello  Gall,  vL  21.     "Deorum  numero 
eos  solos  ducunt   quos   cernunt,  et    quorum 
aperte  opibus  juvantur,  Solem,  et  Vulcanum, 
et  Lunam." 

Tac.  Germ.  9.  "Deorumque  nominibus 
appellant  secretum  illud  quod  sola  reverentia 
vident." 


tific  schools,  there  remains,  when  he 
attempts  to  give  a  description  of  the 
religion  of  savage  tribes,  the  immense 
difficulty  that  not  one  of  these  religions 
has  any  recognised  standards,  that 
religion  among  savage  tribes  is  almost 
entirely  a  personal  matter,  that  it  may 
change  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  that  even  in  the  same  generation 
the  greatest  variety  of  individual 
opinion  may  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  gravest  questions  of  religion. 
True,  there  are  priests,  there  may  be 
some  sacred  songs,  and  there  always  is 
some  teaching  from  mothers  to  their 
children.  But  there  is  no  Bible,  no 
Prayer  Book,  no  Catechism.  Religion 
floats  in  the  air,  and  each  man  takes 
as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  he  likes. 

"We  shall  thus  understand  why 
accounts  given  by  different  mission- 
aries and  travellers  of  the  religion  of 
one  and  the  same  tribe  should  some- 
times differ  from  each  other  like  black 
and  white.  There  may  be  in  the  same 
tribe  an  angel  of  light  and  a  vulgar 
ruffian,  yet  both  would  be  considered 
by  European  travellers  as  authorities 
with  regard  to  their  religion.  That 
there  are  differences  in  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  people  is  admitted 
by  the  negroes  themselves.4 

At  Widah  Des  Marchais  was  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  nobility  only 
knew  of  the  supreme  God  as  omni- 
potent, omnipresent,  rewarding  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  that  they 
approached  him  with  prayers  only 
when  all  other  appeals  had  failed. 
There  is,  however,  among  all  nations, 
savage  as  well  as  civilised,  another 
nobility — the  divine  nobility  of  good- 
ness and  genius— which  often  places 
one  man  many  centuries  in  advance  of 
the  common  crowd. 

Think  only  what  the  result  would 
be  if,  in  England,  the  criminal 
drunkard  and  the  sister  of  mercy  who 
comes  to  visit  him  in  his  miserable 
den  were  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
their  common  Christianity,  and  you 
will  be  less  surprised,  I  believe,  at  the 
discrepancies  in  the  reports  given  by 
4  Wait/,  Anthropologie,  ii.  129,  215. 
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different  witnesses  of  the  creed  of  one 
and  the  same  African  tribe. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  priests, 
when  consulted  on  the  religious 
opinions  of  their  people,  ought  to  be 
unimpeachable  authorities.  But  is 
that  so  1  Is  it  so  with  us  ? 

We  have  witnessed  ourselves,  not 
many  years  ago,  how  one  of  the  most 
eminent  theologians  declared  that  one 
whose  bust  now  stands  with  those  of 
Keble  and  Kingsley  in  the  same 
chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey,  did  not 
believe  in  the  same  God  as  himself ! 
Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  priests 
among  the  Ashantis  differ  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  their  fetishes,  and 
if  travellers  who  have  listened  to 
different  teachers  of  religion  differ  in 
the  accounts  which  they  give  to  us  1 
In  some  parts  of  Africa,  particularly 
where  the  influence  of  Mohammedan- 
ism is  felt,  fetishes  and  sellers  of 
fetishes  are  despised.  The  people 
who  believe  in  them  are  called  thiedos, 
or  infidels.1  In  other  parts,  fetish- 
worship  rules  supreme,  and  priests 
who  manufacture  fetishes  and  live  by 
the  sale  of  them  shout  very  loudly, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  that,  in  order 
to  get  at  a  real  understanding  of  any 
religion,  there  must  be  a  wish  and  a 
will  on  both  sides.  Many  savages 
shrink  from  questions  on  religious 
topics,  partly,  it  may  be,  from  some 

1  Waltz,  ii.  200.  On  Di/erent  Classes  of 
Priests,  ii.  199. 


superstitious  fear — partly,  it  may  be, 
from  their  helplessness  in  putting 
their  own  unfinished  thoughts  and 
sentiments  into  definite  language. 
Some  races  are  decidedly  reticent. 
Speaking  is  an  effort  to  them.  After 
ten  minutes  conversation,  they  com- 
plain of  headache.2  Others  are  ex- 
tremely talkative,  and  have  an  answer 
to  everything,  little  caring  whether 
what  they  say  is  true  or  not.3  I  men- 
tioned in  my  first  Lecture  the  account 
of  some  excellent  Benedictine4  mis- 
sionaries, who,  after  three  years  spent 
at  their  station  in  Australia,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  natives  did  not 
adore  any  deity,  whether  true  or  false. 
Yet  they  found  out  afterwards  that 
the  natives  believed  in  an  omnipotent 
Being,  who  had  created  the  world. 
Suppose  they  had  left  their  station 
before  having  made  this  discovery, 
who  would  have  dared  to  contradict 
their  statements  1 

De  Brosses,  when  he  gave  his  first 
and  fatal  account  of  fetishism,  saw 
none  of  these  difficulties.  Whatever 
he  found  in  the  voyages  of  sailors  and 
traders  was  welcome  to  him.  He 
had  a  theory  to  defend,  and  what- 
ever seemed  to  support  it,  was  sure 
to  be  true. 

F.  MAX  MULLEB. 

2  H.  Spencer,  Sociology,  i.  p.  94. 

3  Mayer,  Papua-sprachen,  p.  19. 

4  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
February,  1878. 
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THE  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Grand  Master  of  English  Freema- 
sons has  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in 
this  ancient  society,  which,  embracing 
in  its  bond  of  brotherhood  kings  and 
tradesmen,  nobles  and  artisans,  soldiers, 
scholars,  and  divines  of  every  civilised 
people,  is  still  viewed  with  the  most 
varied  feelings  of  curiosity  and  sus- 
picion, ridicule,  or  mystery,  by  those 
who  have  not  been  initiated  into  its 
secrets. 

Though  it  has  always  nourished  most 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  enjoyed  under  Protes- 
tant governments,  yet  at  no  time  has  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  its  privi- 
leges, and  of  late  it  has  opened  its 
portals  to  Jews  and  other  believers  in 
the  purer  forms  of  Monotheism.  Though 
numbering  amongst  its  members  many 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  it  has 
been  persecuted  by  some  European 
governments  with  relentless  cruelty,  and 
is  still  denounced  by  the  Romish  hier- 
archy as  an  impious  association,  the 
members  of  which  are  ipso  facto  excom- 
municate. In  other  countries  it  is  often 
looked  on  as  a  great  Benefit  Society,  the 
high  pretensions  and  pompous  accessories 
of  -which  are  calculated  to  provoke  a 
smile  of  amusement,  if  not  of  contempt. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  benefits  of 
Freemasonry,  it  is  far  more  than  a  bene- 
fit society.  It  may  be  defined,  in  its 
own  -words,  as  a  "beautiful  system  of 
morality,  veiled  in  allegory,  and  illus- 
trated by  symbols."  It  lives  and  in- 
structs in  emblems  and  symbols,  in 
-which  the  leading  idea  is  that  the  Free- 
masons are  a  body  of  real  masons,  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  a  spiritual 
temple,  affording  to  each  that  encourage- 
ment and  aid,  material  or  moral,  of  which 
he  may  stand  in  need  ;  bound  to  practise 
collectively  and  individually  every  public 


and  private  virtue;  to  contemplate  all 
mankind  as  brethren,  but  especially  those 
united  by  the  same  sacred  tie,  whatever 
their  nation,  or  their  place  in  the  social 
scale ;  to  practise  "  charity "  in  its 
broadest  and  deepest  meaning ;  to  do  all 
this  silently,  secretly,  without  publicity 
or  ostentation — this,  and  nothing  less, 
is  the  purpose,  the  labour  of  the  craft. 
This  is  incumbent  on  every  Mason,  what- 
ever his  abilities  or  his  opportunities, 
but  it  involves  also  a  devout  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  sciences,  as  the  works 
of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe. 

The  materials  on  which  the  operative 
mason  has  to  work,  and  each  implement 
he  employs  in  his  art,  are  to  the  modern 
mason,  as  they  were  to  his  forefathers, 
the  builders  of  the  glorious  cathedrals 
of  the  middle  ages,  pregnant  with  sym- 
bolic meaning.  Our  common  humanity, 
the  equality  of  all  men,  whatever  their 
accidents  of  birth  and  education,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  of  the  law,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  level ;  uprightness  of  con- 
duct is  seen  in  the  plummet ;  the  com- 
pass teaches  the  masoato  circumscribe  his 
desires  by  reason  and  prudence,  and  to 
confine  his  indulgence  within  the  limits 
of  strict  moderation ;  the  twenty-four- 
inch  rule  represents  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  which  are  to  be  duly 
appropriated  to  labour  and  refreshment, 
to  rest  and  to  prayer ;  the  gavel,  the 
trowel,  the  square,  and  the  ladder  have 
each  their  lessons  to  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  Mason,  which  are  inculcated 
and  expounded  in  the  work  of  the  lodge. 
The  legend  of  the  craft,  the  charges  and 
ceremonies,  everything,  in  short,  which 
is  said  or  done  in  their  assemblies,  is 
designed  to  make  the  Mason  a  better 
citizen,  a  better  subject,  a  better  man 
— to  teach  him  his  duty  to  God,  his 
neighbour,  and  his  brother  in  the  craft. 

That  many  thoughtless,  and  not  a  few 
unworthy  men  have  gained  admission 
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into  the  society,  and  that  the  symbolism 
just  alluded  to  is  to  many  little  more 
than  a  form  of  words,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from 
the  purity  of  the  principles,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  aims  which  it  sets  before 
its  members ;  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  confession  that  Masonry  is  not 
exempt  from  the  imperfections  incident 
to  every  human  system. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  old  Masons 
of  England  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  rich 
legacy  of  Masonic  lore  and  moral  teach- 
ings in  illustration  of  the  emblems  of 
the  craft,  they  have,  so  far  from  throwing 
any  light  on  the  past  history  of  Masonry, 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  surround  such  an  inquiry; 
while  the  vagaries  of  the  erratic  sects 
which  arose  in  the  degenerate  period 
of  the  craft  have  made  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

Our  ritual  and  symbols  being  full  of 
allusions  to  the  Biblical  period  of  Jewish 
history,  and  bearing  perhaps  some  re- 
mote resemblance  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  ancients,  enthusiasts  have  imagined 
that  our  history  could  be  traced  back 
into  the  cloudy  mists  of  antiquity. 
Instead  of  inquiring  when  and  how 
these  ceremonies  were  incorporated  into 
our  system,  they  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  directly  de- 
rived from  the  earliest  sources,  and  that 
Masonry  flourished  full-blown  under  the 
patronage  of  King  Solomon.  Each 
fancied  resemblance  or  agreement  with 
some  symbol  or  reputed  custom  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eleusinians  and  Essenes, 
or  with  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Indians 
and  Egyptians,  has  been  taken  for  a  safe 
guide  and  clue  to  a  more  or  less  close 
connection  between  these  and  Eree- 
masonry,  and  imagination  has  provided 
what  history  has  failed  to  transmit  of 
the  doctrines,  practices,  and  secrets  of 
these  heterogeneous  sects. 

It  might  seem  needless  to  insist  on 
the  absurdity  of  such  wild  speculations, 
were  it  not  that  the  authentic  or 
legendary  history  of  Solomon's  temple 
is  interwoven  with  every  part  of  our 
system,  and  that  we  are  thereby  ap- 
parently placed  in  the  painful  dilemma 


of  being  compelled  either  to  claim 
an  antiquity  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant,  or  to  renounce  the 
cherished  associations  of  our  beautiful 
ritual  and  symbolical  system. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  alternative. 
We  said  that  we  were,  as  Masons,  en- 
gaged  in   the   erection   of    a   spiritual 
temple,  and,  if  we  once  fairly  apprehend 
this  idea,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  could 
have   been  found  more    fit,    or   could 
more  strongly  testify  to  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  our  forefathers  in  the  craft,  than 
the  choice  of  this  sacred  allegory,  which 
stamps   the  whole  system    with  a  re- 
ligious character,  and  directs  our  thoughts 
to  the  volume  of  the  sacred  law  which 
lies  open  in  front  of  the  Master's  chair. 
The  theory  which  connects  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  Greece  with  Freemasonry 
has  always  found  adherents  ;  we  shall, 
however,  dismiss  it  with  the  observation 
that  such  resemblances,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  exist  rather  in  modern  than  in  ancient 
Masonry.  The  ancient  mysteries  were 
essentially  religious  and  pagan,  the  idea 
of  a  "  craft"  being  totally  absent,  indeed 
foreign  to  the  whole  system.     In  Free- 
masonry, on  the  contrary,  the  essential 
idea,  which  underlies  and  is  assumed 
in  every  part,   is  that  of  a  company 
of    operative    masons,    working    under 
the  direction  of  masters  and  architects. 
On  this  the  religious  and  philosophical 
element  is  an  accretion;  the  craft  has 
been  elevated  and  spiritualized,  but  it 
remains   a    craft.     If  then  we  are  to 
seek  an  origin  among  the  institutions 
of  antiquity,  it  must  be  among  the  opera- 
tive, and  not  among  the  religious  asso- 
ciations of  those  days. 

Such  quasi-masonic  societies  we  find 
in  the  Collegia  Fdbrorum,  which 
flourished  both  at  home  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces under  the  Eoman  Empire.  These, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
centuries  of  fdbri  of  the  kingly  period, 
were  voluntary  associations  of  skilled 
mechanics.  The  permission  of  the 
government  being  required  for  their 
formation,  and  registration  of  their 
members  enforced  they,  held  a  recognised 
legal  status.  We  learn  from  Pliny 
(Ep.  x.  35  [42]),  that  they  enjoyed 
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privileges,  probably  of  secrecy,  which 
were  capable  of  abuse;  and  that,  like 
the  Masonic  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  undertook  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city the  erection  of  public  buildings. 
It  is  maintained  by  Krause  and  others, 
that  they  partook  of  a  religious  character, 
and  possessed  a  symbolic  ritual;  by 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature 
of  trades  unions.  They  had  their  officers, 
magistri,  decuriones,  censors,  treasurers, 
secretaries  and  keepers  of  the  archives, 
three  orders  of  members,  and  a  corporate 
seal.  The  members  were  bound  by  oath 
to  mutual  assistance,  and  when  in  dis- 
tress received  relief  from  the  funds  of 
the  collegium.  Lay  members,  or  ama- 
teurs, were  often  admitted  as  "  Patrons;" 
but  Pliny,  in  the  letter  cited  above,  un- 
dertakes that  none  but  bond  fide  fabri 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  collegium  at 
Nicomedia,  the  establishment  of  which 
he  recommends. 

On.  the  tombs  of  Roman  Masons  are 
found  not  only  the  compasses,  square, 
plummet,  and  trowel,  but  occasionally  a 
pair  of  shoes,  on  which  lie  the  half-opened 
compasses,  an  emblem  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  some  symbolical  allusion  (Dalla- 
way's  Discourses  on  Architecture,  p.  401). 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Architectural 
and  Masonic  guilds  of  Germany  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  origin  of  our 
order.  The  Roman's  duties  and  ob- 
ligations were  limited  to  his  own  col- 
legium ;  he  had  no  passwords  or  signs 
by  which  he  could  gain  admission  to  a 
lodge  on  his  travels ;  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  nay,  the  very  name 
of  brother,  had  its  rise  in  the  unselfish 
spirit  of  Christianity,  obscured  though 
that  religion  was  amid  the  lawlessness 
and  rapacity  of  the  times.  Then  men 
of  the  same  trades  and  professions 
formed  themselves  into  guilds  or  frater- 
nities for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the 
better  maintenance  and  transmission  of 
the  knowledge  and  art  of  which  they,  in 
the  absence  of  books,  were  the  living 
and  only  repositories. 

In  the  year  1000  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom was  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of 


judgment  were  at  hand ;  and  when  the 
dreaded  year  had  passed,  and  the  panic 
had  subsided,  a  great  impulse  to  the 
building  of  churches  arose  throughout 
central  and  western  Europe.  The 
buildings  which  were  the  result  of 
this  impulse  gave  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  artificers  for  periods  of 
many  years.  Working  at  first  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  they 
ere  long  acquired  considerable  indepen- 
dence. The  "  lay  brethren,"  as  they  had 
previously  been  styled,  separating  them- 
selves from  their  clerical  superiors,  as 
well  as  from  the  common  labourers, 
assembled  in  Bauhutten,  or  wooden 
buildings  near  the  site  of  the  churches, 
where  they  improved  themselves  in  the 
principles  of  their  art,  blending  with 
mathematical  and  artistic  studies  a 
mystic  philosophy  of  sacred  symbolism 
and  Biblical  allusions. 

They  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  Apprentices  (Lehrlingen),  young  men 
deemed  worthy  of  admission  into  the 
fraternity  ;  Fellow-craftsmen  (Gesellen), 
who  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able 
to  work  alone  on  the  details  of  the  art, 
and  were  bound  to  impart  their  know- 
ledge to  the  apprentices;  and  Masters, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  who  were 
competent  to  undertake  the  design 
or  direction  of  entire  works,  in  the 
capacity  of  architects,  surveyors,  or 
master-builders.  The  entered  apprentice 
was  entrusted  with  a  secret  sign  and 
password  (Gruss),  and  bound  on  oath 
to  divulge  to  none  but  the  initiated 
either  the  knowledge  he  should  acquire 
or  the  rites  and  practices  of  his  lodge. 
This  method  of  mutual  recognition  was 
a  necessity  when  indentures  and  diplo- 
mas were  unknown,  but  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  mystic  philosophy 
inculcated  and  the  secret  ritual  prac- 
tised within  the  lodges,  it  acquired 
in  time  a  solemnity  and  a  sacredness 
which  could  attach  to  no  mere  certifi- 
cates of  membership  or  of  proficiency. 
Further  credentials  were  provided  in  a 
set  of  questions  and  answers  forming  a 
sort  of  catechism,  orally  communicated, 
and  guarded  by  the  same  sanction,  by 
which  the  "  brethren,"  as  they  now  called 
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one  another,  could  give  proof  of  their 
identity  -wherever  they  might  travel  in 
search  of  employment,  and  which  are 
in  all  essential  points  preserved  in  the 
"  Lectures "  of  the  three  degrees  of 
modern  Freemasonry. 

Eauhutten  were  permanently  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  chief  cites  of  the 
empire,  and  the  reputation  which  their 
masters  acquired  for  genius  and  skill  led 
to  the  engagement  of  German  architects 
in  other  countries,  wherever  cathedrals 
or  churches  were  being  erected  on  a 
scale  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur. 

At  first  the  several  lodges  worked  in- 
dependently of  one  another ;  but  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther union  began  to  be  felt,  and  on 
April  25th,  1459,  a  gathering  of  the 
Master  Masons  of  Central  and  Southern 
Germany  was  held  at  Eatisbon,  when 
the  regulations  of  the  different  lodges 
were  revised  and  consolidated.  In 
1492  a  second  and  more  general  assem- 
bly was  held,  at  which  the  whole  of 
the  Masons  of  Germany  were  repre- 
sented, and  united  into  a  single  brother- 
hood, of  which  the  chief  of  the  lodge 
of  Strassburg,  which  had  long  been 
recognised  as  a  last  court  of  appeal, 
even  by  the  lodges  of  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland, was  declared  perpetual  Grand 
Master.  The  statutes  then  drawn  up 
received  in  1498  the  confirmation  of 
the  Emperor  Maxmilian  I.,  whose  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  several  of  his 
successors. 

After  the  Eeformation  a  period  of  tran- 
sition began ;  the  building  of  churches 
declined,  and  in  the  following  century 
the  German  princes  naturally  looked 
with  suspicion  on  a  vast  and  well-organ- 
ised association  of  men  bound  together 
by  the  closest  ties,  and  owing  allegiance 
to  an  authority  which  by  the  loss  of 
Alsace  had  passed  under  French  do- 
minion. 

In  1707  all  communication  with  the 
mother  lodge  of  Strassburg  was  pro- 
hibited, and  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  grand  lodge  on  German  soil ; 
but  these  failing,  through  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  petty  states  of  the 
empire,  the  most  persistent  efforts  were 


made  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
order.  But,  although  proscribed,  it  could 
not  be  exterminated ;  the  lodges  still 
met  in  secret,  admitted  new  members, 
and  maintained  their  existence  and  con- 
tinuity, until  the  new  Freemasonry, 
which  had  meanwhile  arisen  in  Eng- 
land on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  held  out 
to  its  German  brethren  the  right-hand 
of  fellowship,  and  in  once  more  raising 
them  to  liberty  and  honour,  did  but  re- 
pay the  debt  which  our  country  owed 
to  its  continental  sister. 

German  Masons,  as  we  have  said, 
carried  their  art  and  knowledge  into 
England  at  an  early  period,  but  their 
lot  in  this  country  was  not  a  happy 
one.  The  ecclesiastics,  whom  modern 
Freemasons  with  pardonable  vanity 
claim  as  patrons  or  as  masters  of  the 
craft,  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
credit  of  the  buildings  erected  under 
their  auspices,  and  treated  the  members 
of  the  craft  with  harshness  and  suspicion. 

The  fraternity  was  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  trades  union,  and  several  statutes 
were  enacted  in  which  Masons  were 
coupled  with  labourers,  &c.  Statute  of 
1 360-1 ,  after  prescribing  that  wages  shall 
be  paid  daily  and  in  no  other  way,  adds 
that "  all  alliances  and  covines  of  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  congregations,  chap- 
ters, ordinances,  and  oaths  betwixt  them 
made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be 
from  henceforth  void  and  wholly  an- 
nulled." This  was  re-enforced  by  3  Hen. 
VI.  (1425),  and  by  15  Hen. VI.  (1436-7) 
— "The  masters,  wardens,  and  people  of 
the  guilds,  fraternities,  and  other  com- 
panies incorporate,  dwelling  in  divers 
parts  of  this  realm,"  are  warned  not 
to  "make  among  themselves  unlawful 
and  unreasonable  ordinances  for  their 
singular  profit  and  the  common  damage 
of  the  people." 

The  statute  of  3  Hen.  VI.  seemsr 
however,  not  to  have  been  always  en- 
forced, for  in  1429  a  lodge  was  held  at 
Canterbury  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop  himself,  as  we  learn  from  a 
MS.  of  William  Morlat,  the  Prior,1  in 

1  Liberatio  generalis  Dom.  Gul.  Morlat 
Prioris  ecclesise  Christ!  Cantuar.  erga  festum 
natalis  Dom.  1429. 
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which  occur  the  names  of  the  master, 
wardens,  and  other  memloers  of  the 
lodge;  and  the  fabric  rolls  of  York 
Minster1  show  an  unbroken  line  of 
Master  Masons  from  1347. 

The  constitutions,  rites,  and  secrets 
of  the  English  Masons  were  borrowed 
from  their  German  instructors,  with 
such  variations  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  different  circumstances. 
Struggling  under  opposition,  they  de- 
manded of  their  candidates  a  greater 
strength  of  character,  and  an  even 
stricter  morality  ;  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship was  increased  from  five  to  seven 
years,  but  the  necessity  for  foreign  travel 
was  dispensed  with.  In  their  societies 
great  attention  was  paid  to  moral  and 
mental  cultivation,  and  the  lodges  met 
secretly  at  sunrise. 

At  this  early  period  few  written  docu- 
ments existed  in  connection  with  the 
society.  The  most  important  of  the  older 
authentic  documents  of  English  Ma- 
sonry is  a  parchment  MS.  in  12mo., 
discovered  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  date  of  which  has 
been  fixed  by  Dr.  Klosz  on  internal  evi- 
dence as  not  earlier  than  1427,  nor  later 
than  1444-5.  It  contains  the  legend 
of  the  craft,  the  old  constitutions,  a 
number  of  later  laws  and  resolutions, 
with  other  matter  of  the  nature  of  moral 
instruction. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  York  Ma- 
sons, certainly  authentic,  are  still  more 
ancient,  bearing  the  dates  of  1370  and 
1409  respectively.  The  Cooke-Baker 
MS.  must  have  been  written  between 
1482  and  1500.  All  others  are  either 
of  later  date,  or  doubtful  copies  of  docu- 
ments no  longer  extant. 

The  so-called  Constitutions  of  Athel- 
stane,  said  to  have  been  written  in  926, 
and  a  dialogue  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Henry  VI.,  have  been  justly  condemned 
by  Dr.  Klosz  as  forgeries. 

The  name  of  Freemason  has  been 
supposed  to  denote  a  worker  in  free- 
stone ;  but,  plausible  as  this  derivation 
may  appear  to  some,  it  will  not  explain 

1  Browne's  History  of  York  Cathedral,  pub- 
lished 1838-47,  and  by  Surtees  Society,  1859. 
No.  224. — VOL.  xxxvui. 


the  early  assumption  of  the  name  by  the 
Masons  of  Germany  (Freimaurer),  in 
whose  language  such  stone  is  known  as 
Quader-stein.  It  was,  doubtless,  both  here 
and  abroad  intended  to  indicate  their 
independence  of  the  clergy  under  whose 
control  and  direction  they  had  formerly 
acted  :  to  mark  them  as  companies  of 
skilled  artificers  working  under  their 
own  masters,  and  lending  their  services 
at  their  own  terms  to  their  clerical 
employers. 

Palpable  and  amusing  evidence  of 
this  early  acquired  independence  is 
afforded  by  many  ludicrous  and  irre- 
verent devices  introduced  into  the 
carving  of  sundry  German  churches. 
At  Strassburg,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
transepts  opposite  the  pulpit,  an  ass  is 
reading  mass  at  the  altar,  while  a  bear 
carrying  a  cross,  a  wolf  with  a  taper,  a 
hog,  a  goat,  and  a  bitch  are  forming  a 
procession ;  in  the  cathedral  at  Bran- 
denburg a  fox  in  priestly  vestments  is 
preaching  to  a  congregation  of  geese ; 
at  Dobberan,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  a  beau- 
tifully-carved altar-piece,  two  priests 
are  grinding  dogmas  out  of  a  mill ;  at 
Berne,  in  a  representation  of  the  "  Last 
Judgment,"  the  Pope  is  among  the 
damned ;  while,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sebaldus  at  JSuremburg,  and  elsewhere, 
are  to  be  seen  gross  and  profane  satires 
on  the  corruption  and  immorality  of 
the  religious  orders  of  both  sexes. 

In  England  the  name  of  Freemason 
first  occurs,  according  to  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  in  a  statute  of  25  Ed.  IIL 
(1350).  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London  in  1376,  we  find  among  the 
several  trade-guilds  the  Masons  send- 
ing four  members,  and  the  Freemasons 
two,  thus  proving  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence at  that  early  period ;  in  a 
statute  of  19  Eic.  II.  (1396),  we  have 
the  "  lathomos  vocatos  ffremaceons " 
distinguished  from  the  "  lathomos 
vocatos  ligiers,"  i.e.  stone  layers;  and  in 
the  fabric  rolls  of  Exeter  Cathedral  the 
word  "  simentarius  "  (cementarius)  oc- 
curs before,  and  "  fremason  "  after  that 
date,  all  these  instances  being  prior  to 
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the  adoption  of  the  name  by  the  mother 
lodge  of  Strassburg,  the  members  of 
which  were,  until  1440,  styled  the 
brethren  of  St.  John. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  of  the  Reformation,  we  meet 
with  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
English  nobility  began  to  travel  on  the 
Continent,  and  introduced  into  this 
country  a  taste  for  Italian  art,  men  of 
rank  and  wealth  vying  with  one  another 
in  their  encouragement  of  architecture 
and  Freemasonry.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  who 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  promotion 
of  the  tine  arts,  and  was,  until  his  death 
in  1567,  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
fraternity. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
returned  from  his  antiquarian  researches 
in  Italy,  where  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  young  artist,  Inigo  Jones.  Palladio 
was  dead,  but  his  style  was  dominant 
in  Italy.  Jones  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  this  school,  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  having  been  through  the 
interest  of  Pembroke  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  royal  buildings,  he 
introduced  into  this  country  the  so- 
called  Augustan  style.  Italian  archi- 
tects came  over,  and  were  distributed 
among  the  various  lodges,  which  were 
now  constituted  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  the  Italian  seminaries  of  art. 

From  1607  to  1618,  Inigo  Jones  was 
Patron  of  the  Freemasons,  the  fraternity 
nourished  under  his  direction ;  noble, 
learned  and  wealthy  men  were  admit- 
ted as  a  sort  of  associates  or  honorary 
members,  or  as  they  were  called  by  way 
of  distinction,  "Accepted  Masons." 
Quarterly  meetings  and  festivals  were 
held,  and  lodges  of  instruction  founded. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Commonwealth,  Freemasonry, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
close  connection  with  art  and  with  the 
Church,  suffered  greatly  ;  but  it  expe- 
rienced something  of  a  revival  in  1663, 
when  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
was  elected  Grand  Master ;  Sir  John 


Denham,  D.G.M.,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  Joseph  Webb,  Grand 
Wardens.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
however,  it  gradually  declined,  until,  to 
prevent  its  total  extinction,  it  was  re- 
solved "  that  the  privileges  of  Masonry 
should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  opera- 
tive Masons,  but  extended  to  men  of 
every  profession,  provided  they  were 
regularly  approved  and  initiated  into  the, 
order." 

"  Here,  then,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Findel,  the  great  historian  of  the  craft,  "we 
are  at  the  end  of  ancient  Masonry.  The 
operative  masons,  who  for  a  long  time  past 
had  been  decreasing  in  number,  now  acknow- 
ledged by  this  resolution,  that  it  was  out  of 
their  power,  as  operative  masons,  to  continue 
the  existence  of  their  fraternity  any  longer. 
They  had  fulfilled  their  mission  by  carefully 
preserving  their  ancient  laws,  traditions,  and 
ceremonies,  and  transmitting  them  as  a  herit- 
age to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

"  The  long  contemplated  separation  of  the 
Freemasons  from  the  operative  guilds  was  now 
speedily  carried  into  effect,  and  the  institution 
made  rapid  strides  towards  a  complete  and 
perfect  transformation.  From  the  materials 
slowly,  surely,  and  regularly  prepared  far  back 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
carefully  cherished  and  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  the  old  building  associations  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  arose  a  new  and  beautiful 
erection.  Modern  Freemasonry  was  now  to 
be  taught  as  a  spiritualizing  art,  and  the  fra- 
ternity of  operative  masons  was  now  exalted  to 
a  brotherhood  of  symbolical  builders,  who,  in 
place  of  perishable  temples,  are  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  one  eternal  invisible  temple  of 
human  hearts  and  minds." 

The  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
were  the  Eev.  Dr.  Theophilus  Desagu- 
liers,  son  of  a  French  Protestant  refugee, 
celebrated  as  a  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  George  Payne,  a 
learned  antiquary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson,  an  English  clergyman. 

After  some  preliminary  negotiation, 
the  four  ancient  lodges  in  London  met 
together,  constituting  themselves  a 
grand  lodge  pro  tern.,  and  on  St.  John's- 
day,  1717,  elected  Anthony  Sayer, 
Grand  Master.  Among  other  resolu- 
tions carried  at  this  meeting  was  one 
that,  "  with  the  exception  of  these  four 
lodges,  which  had  met  from  time  im- 
memorial, every  lodge  to  be  afterwards 
convened,  should  meet  only  in  virtue  of 
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a  warrant  granted  by  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter on  petition,  legally  authorizing  the 
members  to  act  as  a  lodge." 

Formerly  a  sufficient  number  of 
Masons,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
might  meet,  had  power  to  open  a  lodge, 
and  to  initiate  new  members,  a  prac- 
tice, which,  however  adapted  to  times 
of  oppression,  would  in  these  days  be 
evidently  open  to  great  abuse. 

Bros.  Payne  and  Desaguliers  succes- 
sively occupied  the  chair  till  1721, 
when  the  Duke  of  Montagu  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  In  his  time  Dr.  Ander- 
son was  commissioned  to  revise  and  di- 
gest the  old  constitutions  and  charges, 
and  his  work  having  been  approved  by 
all  the  lodges,  was  published  by 
authority  in  1723. 

From  this  time  Freemasonry  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  England,  and  has 
spread  thence  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  but  its  domestic  history  affords 
little  calling  for  notice  in  this  place, 
except  the  division  of  the  country  in 
1727  into  provinces  under  provincial 
grand  lodges  ;  the  recognition  in  1772 
of  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  about  1743  (and  which,  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  ancient  system, 
is  happily  the  only  form  of  degenerate 
Masonry  which  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England) ; 
the  special  exemption  of  Freemasonry 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1799, 
directed  against  secret  and  seditious 
societies  ;  and  the  amalgamation 
effected  in  1813  between  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  London,  and  the  Lodge  of 
York,  which  had  for  some  time  asserted 
an  independent  jurisdiction  in  the  north. 

In  Scotland  the  new  Freemasonry 
is,  as  in  England,  of  native  growth, 
but  the  early  history  of  the  craft 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  James  II.  in 
1441  (or  as  some  think  James  I.  in 
1430),  appointed  William  Sinclair  of 
Roslin,  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney, 
Patron  of  the  Masons  of  Scotland,  an 
office  which  was  confirmed  to  his  heirs 
by  royal  patent,  and  held  by  them  till 
1736,  when  William  St.  Clair,  having 


no  son,  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembled  lodges,  and  was 
thereupon  unanimously  chosen  Grand 
Master,  an  office  which  has  since  that 
day  been  elective. 

That  Freemasonry  never  possessed 
much  influence  or  power  in  Scotland 
until  its  reconstitution  on  the  modern 
basis  in  1736,  is  evident  from  the 
facts  that  the  supreme  authority  was 
for  three  hundred  years  vested  in 
one  family  by  royal  patent,  that  the 
Wardens  until  the  17th  century  had 
also  been  nominated  by  the  king,  that 
it  is  not  until  that  time  that  we  find  any 
mention  of  "  accepted,"  i.e.  non-opera- 
tive Masons,  that  even  the  Masters 
of  many  lodges  were  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  that  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  was  not  instituted  before  1736, 
St.  Clair  in  his  deed  of  resignation, 
styling  himself  "  Patron,  Protector,  and 
Judge,"  while  one  of  the  assembled 
lodges,  which  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Grand  Master,  was  still  composed 
of  journeymen  masons. 

The  Scottish  Grand  Lodge  recognises 
only  the  three  ancient  degrees,  and  holds 
its  annual  festival  on  St.  Andrew's  in- 
stead of  St.  John's  day. 

Ireland  received  its  Masonry  from 
England  in  1730,  but  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  acknowledging  no  less  than 
fifteen  degrees. 

The  order  was  transplanted  from 
England  into  France  in  the  same  year, 
but  the  French  people  soon  showed  how 
incapable  they  were  of  appreciating  the 
gift.  Masons  were  initiated  indiscrimin- 
ately, warrants  were  sold  to  tavern- 
keepers,  creating  them  Masters  of  their 
lodges  for  life,  others  were  forged  or 
ante-dated,  as  were  documents  of  every 
description ;  lodges  of  adoption  were 
formed  for  women,  and  one  experiment 
was  made  of  a  mixed  lodge,  with 
a  result  too  serious  even  for  French 
sense  of  propriety. 

In  1740  the  Chevalier  Eamsay,  a 
supporter  of  the  Young  Pretender,  ap- 
peared as  the  Apostle  of  high  degrees. 
The  vanity  of  Frenchmen  was  flattered, 
and  the  coffers  of  Charles  Ed  ward' were 
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filled  by  the  sale  of  degrees,  orders  and 
high-sounding  titles,  which  ilowed  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream  from  Ramsay's 
fertile  brain.  Bat  even  Ramsay  was 
surpassed  by  the  "  divine  Cagliostro," 
as  the  French  called  him.  This  man, 
whose  real  name  was  Joseph  Balsamo, 
was  without  exception  the  most  im- 
pudent impostor  that  ever  breathed. 
He  initiated  into  high  degrees  of  ma- 
sonry, professed  to  make  gold,  to  per- 
form miraculous  cures,  and  to  restore 
youth  to  the  most  broken-down  de- 
bauchee. Exposed  in  Russia,  he  became 
the  idol  of  Parisian  society,  until,  flying 
from  the  French  police,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and 
there  came  to  a  miserable  end. 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  in  France 
presents  a  spectacle  almost  without  a 
parallel  of  absurd  vanity,  childish  cre- 
dulity, shameless  imposture,  and  clumsy 
forgery.  Pompous  and  absurd  orders, 
Scotch  and  Egyptian,  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  Knights  Templars  and 
Philosophers,  engaged  in  internecine 
strife.  Many  of  these  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  two  rival 
Grand  Lodges  alone  remain,  the  orthodox 
Grand  Orient,  and  the  Conseil  Supreme 
of  the  so-called  Scottish  rite.  Peace 
has  been  obtained,  but  only  by  giving 
legal  sanction  to  every  absurdity  of 
spurious  Masonry. 

Germany  received  back  Freemasonry 
in  its  modern  form  from  England  in 
1737,  and  though  for  a  short  time  French 
influence,  and  that  expiring  flare  of 
magic,  alchemy  and  theosophy,  which 
preceded  the  rise  of  true  science  and 
philosophy,  threatened  to  mar  its  fair 
form,  yet  the  danger  was  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  more  judicious  brethren. 
A  society  which  could  number  among 
its  most  zealous  and  sincere  members 
such  men  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Wieland,  and  Fichte  might  be  tossed 
but  could  not  founder  in  the  storm; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Free- 
masonry is  now  more  select,  has  greater 
inherent  strength,  and  is  more  of  a 
reality  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country. 


The  English  Masons  have,  indeed, 
preserved  the  form  pure,  but  for  our  own 
part  we  do  not  view  with  much  satis- 
faction what  we  must  call  its  excessive 
growth.  There  is  not  much  earnest 
life,  not  much  insight  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  Masonry;  yet  it  is  but  fair  to 
give  our  English  brethren  credit  for  the 
fullest  practice  of  "  charity  and  brotherly 
love,"  though  they  be  deficient  in  the 
"  search  after  truth." 

American  Masonry  may  be  briefly 
described  as  French  Masonry  without 
French  pugnacity.  They  certainly  can 
boast  of  more  Grand  Lodges,  more 
members,  and  more  degrees  of  ma- 
sonic folly  than  the  whole  of  the  old 
world  combined. 

Freemasonry  is  proscribed  by  law  in 
Russia,  and  except  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  French  Orient,  in  the 
other  European  countries  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  influential  to  call 
for  separate  notice. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  true  relation  in  which  we  stand,  as 
well  to  the  old  Steinmetzen,  as  to  the 
mystic  associations  of  antiquity,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  attend  to  Krause's 
statement  of  the  several  kinds  of  his- 
torical connection  which  may  subsist  be- 
tween institutions  of  different  periods. 

"When  we  find  in  any  nation  or  age,  social 
efforts,  resembling  in  aim  and  organization 
those  of  Freemasonry,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  seeing  any  closer  connection  be- 
tween them  than  such  as  human  nature 
everywhere,  and  in  all  ages,  has  in  common, 
unless  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  by  most 
trustworthy  facts  that  a  really  historical 
connection  exists.  And  even  such  historical 
connections  are  very  various  in  kind,  for  it 
is  one  thing  when  an  institution  flourishes 
through  being  constantly  renewed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  members,  though  its  field  of 
action  and  constitution  undergo  at  the  same 
time  repeated  changes  ;  another  when  we  learn 
from  history  that  from  an  already  existing  in- 
stitution a  perfectly  new  one  takes  its  rise  ; 
and  again,  still  different  is  it  when  a  newly- 
formed  society  takes  for  its  model  the  views, 
field  of  action,  and  social  forms ,  of  one  long 
since  extinct." 

With  the  Pagan  mysteries  and  Eastern 
sects  of  mystics  Freemasonry  has  no- 
thing in  common  but  the  mere  fact  of 
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its  having  a  secret  and  symbolic  sys- 
tem ;  with  the  collegia  fabrorum  the 
connection,  if  any,  is  but  of  the  third 
degree,  though  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  founders  of  the  earliest 
masonic  lodges  had  ever  heard  of  the 
building  societies  of  Imperial  Rome; 
but,  though  perfect  continuity  can  only 
be  asserted  with  the  reorganized  lodges 
of  1717-27,  the  fraternity  had  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  been  so  far  modifying 
its  spirit  and  its  constitution,  that  the 
final  transformation  appears  rather  as 
the  completion  of  long  contemplated 
reforms,  than  as  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  the  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day  may  justly 
claim,  with  a  sort  of  ancestral  pride,  the 
Steinmetzen  and  operative  guilds  of  the 
middle  ages  as  their  direct  forerunners 
and  forefathers  in  the  mystic  art. 

The  constitutions  of  the  German  Stein- 
metzen agree  in  every  essential  with 
those  of  modern  Freemasonry.  They 
were  divided  into  the  same  degrees  of 
apprentice,  fellow  craft,  and  master- 
mason  ;  the  government  of  the  lodge, 
though  simpler,  was  similar  to  ours,  the 
moral  qualifications  for  admission,  the 
rite  of  initiation,  and  the  secrets  en- 
trusted to  the  entered  apprentice  were 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  among 
modern  Freemasons;  so  were  the  conduct 
of  the  lodge,  the  opening  and  closing 
ceremonies,  and  the  subsequent  banquet. 
The  uninitiated  were  strictly  excluded, 
and  strange  brethren  submitted  to  close 
examination.  The  same  fraternal  equality 
among  the  members,  the  same  obliga- 
tion mutually  to  relieve  one  another 
when  in  distress,  the  same  allegorical 
teaching  derived  from  the  symbolical 
meaning  attached  to  the  several  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  working  mason, 
in  short  the  whole  of  their  rites  and 
regulations  were  almost  identical  with 
what  is  now  known  as  "  pure  and  an- 
cient Masonry." 

Many  authentic  documents  of  the 
German  Steinmetzen  had  long  been 
known,  but  it  was  only  in  the  year 
1865  that  Dr.  Findel  discovered  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  Sloane  MSS, 


one  belonging  to  the  English  Operative 
Masons,  which  fully  confirms  the 
genuineness  of  those  which  had  passed 
from  the  old  architectural  guilds  to  the 
original  Grand  Lodge  of  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  remarkable  institution 
which,  from  the  little  gathering  at  the 
Apple-Tree  Tavern  in  Charles  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  February,  1717,  has 
extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  private 
individual  to  state  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
craft.  "We  shall,  however,  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  lodges  in  the  world  at  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand,  holding  under 
about  seventy-five  grand  lodges,  and 
comprising  about  450,000  members. 

Over  sixteen  hundred  lodges  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies  are  in  connection 
with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  and  con- 
siderably over  5,000  with  the  forty  odd 
Grand  Lodges  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  lodges  do  not  number 
much  over  four  hundred,  but  they  are 
individually  far  stronger  than  elsewhere, 
frequently  mustering  some  hundreds  of 
members. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  Freemasonry  is  not  a  benefit  society, 
as  is  often  supposed.  A  benefit  society 
is  an  insurance  office,  into  which  a 
man  pays  certain  premiums,  and  from 
which  he  in  return  receives,  in  the  event 
of  sundry  contingencies,  as  illness,  acci- 
dent, &c.,  certain  pecuniary  assistance. 
This  he  claims  as  a  right — a  quid  pro 
quo.  All  masonic  relief,  on  the  con- 
trary is  voluntary,  is  dependent  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  is  fixed  in  amounts 
by  no  hard  and  fast  lines,  is  given 
silently  and  unostentatiously,  is,  in 
short,  "  charity  "  in  the  truest  import 
of  the  word. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  the  disposal  of  a 
Fund  of  Benevolence,  derived  from  fees 
and  contributions  received  from  the 
several  lodges,  amounting  to  between 
6,0007.  and  7,000/.  per  annum,  though 
considerably  more  is  occasionally  sub- 
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scribed.  About  3,OOOZ.  is  given  away, 
in  sums  ranging  usually  between  51. 
and  30/.,  to  about  200  petitioners,  and 
another  2,000£.  or  more,  in  grants  of 
50£.  to  200£.,  to  special  cases,  the  names 
of  these  latter  brethren  only  appearing 
in  the  printed  reports. 

The  greatest  discretion  is  exercised  in 
these  awards ;  not  only  is  the  private 
character  and  the  previous  history  of 
the  petitioner  subjected  to  strict  inves- 
tigation, but  the  time  during  which  he 
has  been  a  subscribing  member  of  the 
craft,  the  earnestness  and  devotion 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  work  of  the 
lodge,  and  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  purposes  when  in 
more  prosperous  circumstances,  are  all 
taken  into  account.  The  time  and  the 
form  of  the  relief  are  so  adjudged  that 
it  may  not  be  lost  on  the  recipient,  but 
that  he  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  re- 
cover his  independence,  and  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life. 

That  the  order  should  ever  degenerate 
into  a  benefit  society,  or  should  offer  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  indolence  or  improvidence,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  every  loyal 
Mason. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Grand  Lodge 
voted  a  sum  for  granting  annuities  to 
aged  and  distressed  Masons,  and  seven 
years  later  the  scheme  was  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  a  like  fund  for 
widows,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Asylum 
at  Croydon,  where  at  present  130  masons 
and  100  widows  are  provided  with 
rooms  and  pecuniary  allowances. 

The  Institution  for  Boys  was  founded 
in  1798,  when  six  boys,  orphans  of 
Masons,  were  clothed  and  put  to  school ; 
this  number  was  in  1810  increased  to 
50,  and  in  1813,  soon  after  the  union  of 
the  rival  Grand  Lodges,  to  70,  by  amalga- 
mation with  a  similar  charity  which  had 
been  founded  in  1808  by  Sir  Francis 
Columbine  Daniel,  Knt.,  M.D.,  and  by 
his  noble  exertions  had  already  provided 
for  nearly  1000  children.  In  1857  the 
Grand  Lodge  purchased  the  estate  at 
Wood  Green,  and  erected  the  first  build- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  boys  who 


had  hitherto  been  placed  out  at  various 
schools.  In  1865  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  larger  structure  necessitated  a  loan 
of  10,000^.,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  since  paid  off.  At  present  176 
boys  are  entirely  maintained  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  receiving  according 
to  their  position  either  a  classical  or 
a  sound  modern  and  commerical  edu- 
cation, and  on  leaving  school  are 
placed  in  offices  or  trades  suited  to 
their  circumstances  and  abilities. 

The  ^Institution  for  Girls  was  first 
conceived  by  the  Chevalier  Bartolomeo 
Euspini,  surgeon  dentist  to  King 
George  III.,  in  1788,  and  thanks  to 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  H.E.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  who  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  Eoyal 
Family,  and  of  the  nobility,  it  was 
opened  in  the  following  year  for  fifteen 
girls.  In  1793  a  school-house  was 
erected  near  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  Southwark,  but  the  lease  ex- 
piring in  1851  a  new  and  commodious 
building  was  erected  on  three  acres  of 
freehold  ground  in  an  open  and  healthy 
situation  adjoining  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon. The  girls  remain  here  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  they 
return  to  their  friends,  or  are  placed  in 
situations  as  governesses,  or  in  houses  of 
business.  They  receive  an  excellent 
practical  education,  taking  their  turn  in 
all  the  domestic  duties  of  the  house, 
and  being  made  expert  needlewomen, 
but  that  the  higher  branches  of  in- 
struction are  not  neglected,  is  shown  by 
the  number  who  pass  with  honours  or 
obtain  prizes  at  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  every  year.  The  number 
of  girls  at  present  maintained  in  the 
school  is  148. 

The  ordinary  annual  expenditure  of 
these  three  institutions  exceeds  21,OOOZ., 
yet  though  but  2,000£.  is  derived  from 
dividends,  large  balances  remain  over 
every  year. 

Both  schools  are  open,  not  only  to 
orphans,  but  to  the  children  of  Masons 
reduced  by  misfortune.  Every  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  material,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  children,  who  are 
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found  in  after  life  almost  invariably  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  Institution  "where 
they  have  been  brought  up.  Many 
private  lodges  emulate  one  another  in 
the  appropriation  of  great  part  of  their 
incomes  to  charitable  uses;  but  even 
this,  if  it  could  be  known,  would  give  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  afforded  by  Masons 
to  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  Votes 
and  interest  in  elections  of  all  kinds, 
nominations  to  schools,  offices  and  ap- 
pointments, patronage,  custom,  and  acts 
of  kindness  and  friendship  have  no  ascer- 
tainable  money  value,  but  moral  support 
is  no  less  real  than  pecuniary  help  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  balance-sheet,  and  secrecy  is  the 
very  essence  of  Masonic  charity,  as 


it  is  of  everything  belonging  to   the 
craft. 

Such  then  is  Freemasonry,  and  to 
quote  the  words  of  a  German  brother — 
"  Such  a  universal  association  is  essen- 
tially necessary.  All  others,  depending 
upon  similarity  of  rank  or  calling,  [upon 
political  opinions  or  religious  creeds, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  exclusiveness. 
This  union  of  unions,  which  joins  all 
good  men  into  one  family,  in  which  the 
principle  of  equality,  together  with  that 
of  brotherly  love,  that  is,  love  of  the 
human  race,  is  the  predominant  one,  and 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  its  moral  influence 
upon  others — this  is  Freemasonry." 

EDWARD  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 
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A  CHILD'S  STORY. 

WITH  rosy  cheeks  and  golden  hair 
And  joyous  smile,  just  turn'd  of  three, 
He  came  and  said  that  he  must  tell 
A  tale  to  me. 

"Three  little  people,"  so  he  spoke, 
"  Went  out  to  seek  for  God  above, 
And  two  of  them  were  Faith  and  Hope, 
The  other  Love. 

They  wander' d  near,  they  wander'd  far 
But  never  found  the  God  they  sought, 
And  Faith  and  Hope  were  lost  and  gone 
And  came  to  nought." 

I  asked  of  Love,   and  where  was  he. 
"  Oh,  mother,  he  is  strong  to  bear ; 
He  struggled  on  to  God  at  last — 
He  now  is  there. 

And  I  must  go,  and  I  must  play." 
He  danced  away  with  laughing  eyes, 
Blue  as  the  glacier's  sapphire  depths, 
Or  summer  skies. 

But  in  my  brain  the  baby  tale 
Reiterated  o'er  and  o'er, 
As  if  it  were  the  last  true  word 
Of  this  sad  hour. 

Oh,  hope  deferr'd  !  oh,  faltering  faith  ! 
Weak  forces  doom'd  to  droop  and  die, 
Not  yours  to  find  man's  mystic  God, 
^ow  or  eternally. 

In  Love,  as  yet  but  faintly  known, 
Lies  all  the  future  of  our  kind, 
Cling  to  him,  that  on  some  far  shore, 
Faith,  Hope,  ye  find. 

A.  J.  G.  D. 
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EVERY  one  who  reads  the  newspaper  is 
familiar  with  the  common  expression 
occurring  in  the  trials  of  prisoners 
who  escape  punishment  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  "To  be  detained  during 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure ;  "  but  very 
few  would  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  becomes  of  these  persons  ? 
Those  who  desire  to  know  their  des- 
tination may  incline  to  accompany  us 
to  Broadmoor  in  Berkshire,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Bracknell  station  on  the 
South  Western  Railway,  and  thirty 
miles  from  London.  This  is  the  State 
Criminal  Asylum  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  was  erected  fifteen  years 
ago  (1863),  in  conformity  with  an  Act 
passed  in  1860,  which  provided  that 
criminal  lunatics  should  be  separately 
cared  for  by  the  State. 

The  site  of  the  institution  is  well 
chosen,  covers  300  acres,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  uninterrupted 
view.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  a  chapel  in  the  centre,  and  con- 
sists of  three  stories,  with  distinct 
additional  blocks  at  the  extreme  end. 
It  is  built  on  the  corridor  plan,  with 
day  rooms,  and  single  and  associated 
dormitories.  The  windows  alone  in- 
dicate, from  outside,  the  character  of 
the  building,  being  protected  by  strong 
vertical  iron  bars.  In  some  parts  of 
the  building,  for  the  females,  these 
bars  do  not  extend  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  window,  and  escape  would  in 
such  cases  not  be  difficult.  In  other 
parts  of  this  division,  and  throughout 
the  male  division,  the  windows  are 
securely  protected.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  house  is  more  secure  than  it 
was  formerly.  I  find  in  regard  to 
escapes  that,  from  the  opening  of  the 
asylum  in  1863  up  to  the  end  of  1877, 
there  have  been  not  more  than  twenty- 
three.  During  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  none.  The  majority 
were  recaptured  on  the  next,  or  fol- 


lowing day;  one  not  till  three  months  ; 
and  four  were  never  discovered.  Four 
escaped  from  the  airing  court ;  three 
while  out  with  a  walking  party ;  and 
four  from  breaking  the  window- 
guard;  while  one  escaped  from  his  bed- 
room by  making  an  aperture  in  the 
wall.  An  attendant  connived  at  one 
patient's  escape,  was  prosecuted,  and 
convicted.  I  may  add  that  prior  to 
the  opening  of  Broadmoor,  the  pro- 
portion of  escapes  of  criminal  lunatics 
detained  in  England  elsewhere  was 
much  greater.  The  opening  of  Broad- 
moor has  also  affected  the  mortality  of 
this  class,  having  reduced  it  materially. 
Some  probably  regard  this  as  an  actual 
disadvantage ;  but  whatever  political 
economists  may  say,  medical  science 
only  sanctions,  as  yet  at  least,  the 
adoption  of  that  course  of  hygiene  and 
treatment  which  most  conduces  to  the 
prolongation  of  human  life. 

There  were,  when  I  visited  Broad- 
moor, 500  inmates  —  400  men  and 
100  women,  or  thereabouts.  When 
we  consider  that  of  these  unfortunate 
people  more  than  300  have  either 
murdered  some  one,  or  attempted  to 
murder  or  maim  some  one,  it  may 
well  cause  reflection,  alike  sad  and 
philosophical,  on  what  a  disordered 
brain  may  lead  its  possessor  to  do, 
what  acts  to  commit.  Ninety  had 
killed  their  own  children  as  well  as,  in 
some  instances,  the  wife  or  husband ; 
upwards  of  20,  their  wives ;  8,  their 
mothers ;  4,  their  fathers  ;  and  1,  both 
parents.  And  another  reflection  may 
be  made,  to  the  credit  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  no  case  of  actual  murder 
has  occurred  since  it  was  opened,  and 
that,  taking  last  year,  good  order  was 
maintained,  no  premeditated  act  of 
violence  was  committed,  and  there  was 
no  suicide. 

And  yet  no  mechanical  restraint 
was  resorted  to,  no  fetters,  no  strait- 
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waistcoats,  no  leglocks  or  straps. 
Some  patients  are  of  course  secluded 
in  a  single  room  in  which  a  bed  made 
on  the  floor  is  the  only  furniture 
allowed,  and  in  which  the  window 
is  protected  by  a  shutter  if  the 
patient  breaks  glass.  The  room  is, 
when  the  shutter  is  closed,  only  par- 
tially dark,  as  there  are  two  small 
windows  near  the  ceiling,  out  of  the 
patient's  reach.  By  the  side  of  the 
door  is  an  inspection  plate,  or  narrow 
slit  in  the  wall,  with  a  movable 
glazed  frame,  opening  outwards, 
through  which  the  occupant  of  the 
room  can  be  observed  when  necessary. 
These  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and 
are  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water. 
I  should  not  proceed  further  without 
stating  that  in  addition  to  the  class  of 
cases  to  which  I  referred  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper — those  namely 
detained  during  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, including  those  certified  to  be  in- 
sane while  awaiting  their  trial,  or 
found  insane  on  arraignment,  or  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or 
reprieved  on  this  ground  immediately 
after  their  sentence — besides  these  there 
are  convicts  who  become  insane  while 
undergoing  their  penal  servitude.  As 
a  rule,  however,  male  convicts  of 
this  class  are  no  longer  sent  to 
Broadmoor;  Dr.  Orange  having  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
insane  convicts  distinct  from  the  other 
class,  and  to  secure  their  safe  detention 
more  completely  and  certainly ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  separate  lunatic  criminals 
from  criminal  lunatics,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  "  Queen's  pleasure  men  " 
— a  distinction  sometimes  really  as 
important  as  that  which  exists  between 
a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
convicts — really  criminals,  and  often 
desperate  criminals,they  are— may  differ 
widely  from  those  who  in  an  access  of 
insanity  have  committed  a  crime,  and 
that  men  who  leave  prison  discipline 
at  Pentonville,  or  elsewhere,  to  enjoy 
the  comparative  comfort  of  asylum  life 
at  Broadmoor,  are  very  likely  either  to 
sham  madness  in  order  to  stay  there, 


or  escape  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
complete  on  recovery  their  term  of 
servitude.  Anything  better  than  tliat. 
In  insisting  on  this  distinct  classifica- 
tion and  accommodation,  Dr.  Orange 
did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  intend, 
I  suppose,  to  prevent  the  convict  class 
being  provided  for  at  Broadmoor ;  but 
having  set  the  ball  in  motion,  it  went 
on  and  on;  and  instead  of  an  addi- 
tional building  being  erected  for  the 
convict  men,  a  regulation  was  made  in 
1874  preventing  their  being  sent  in 
future  to  Broadmoor.  For  the  women 
of  this  class  there  was  and  is  ample 
room,  an  additional  wing  having  been 
erected  eleven  years  ago. 

Again,  there  is  a  reason  on  the  side 
of  the  prison  authorities  why  convicts 
when  insane  should  not  be  sent  to 
Broadmoor.  They  are  naturally  un- 
willing that  the  history  of  their  pre- 
vious treatment  should  be  known  and 
scrutinised  at  another  place.  Hence 
they  greatly  prefer  retaining  them  in 
the  prisons,  or  in  one  of  them  in  which 
provision  has  been  specially  made  for 
insane  convict  men. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  some  to 
ask  whether  many  or  any  of  those 
who  are  "Queen's  pleasure  men"  (or 
women)  are  found  to  have  been  im- 
properly acquitted  when  subjected  to 
the  careful  and  prolonged  medical 
scrutiny  which  a  residence  at  Broad- 
moor allows  of ;  whether,  in  short, 
mercy,  based  on  medical  knowledge, 
has  mistakenly  interfered  with  the 
proper  action  of  justice  and  law  ?  In 
this  matter  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers 
are  frequently  on  opposite  sides,  and 
the  former  often  find  it  hard  work 
to  rescue  an  insane  prisoner  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  admitted  that, 
as  regards  some  physicians  at  least,  a 
wider  view  is  sometimes  as  necessary 
as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers. 
When  absurd  reasons  are  given  in  the 
witness-box  for  a  prisoner's  insanity — 
reasons  which  would  equally  establish 
the  madness  of  many  persons  in  society 
whom  no  one  regards  as  insane — it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  judges  are 
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cautious  in  admitting  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity on  medical  evidence.     In  seek- 
ing a  reply  to  the  above  question,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that,  if  the  evidence 
of   medical   experts   tends   to   induce 
juries  to  acquit  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity those  who  are  responsible  agents 
and  ought  to  be  punished,  there  have 
only  been  a  few  scattered  cases  admit- 
ted which  were  "  doubtful" — whether 
at   Bethlem,   when  criminal   lunatics 
were    sent   there,    before   Broadmoor 
existed,    or    at    the    latter    since    it 
was  opened.     It  is  also  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  cases  of  this  kind  have 
not  been  more  frequent  of  late  than 
formerly ;  and  this,  although  there  has 
been   during  the   last   forty   years  a 
marked   increase   in  the   number   ac- 
quitted  on   the  ground   of    insanity. 
Thus  from  1836  to  1848,  the  ratio  of 
the]  insane  to  the  prisoners  tried  was 
only  1  in  32;  between  1848  and  1862 
it  was  1   in  17;  and   between   1862 
and  1874  as  many  as  1  in  14.1     It  is 
surely  much  better  that  a  man  should 
occasionally  escape  the  punishment  he 
deserves,  than  that    any   should    be 
punished   who  labour  under    mental 
disease.       To   show  the   difficulty   of 
arriving    at  a   conclusion   as  to   the 
mental     responsibility     of      persons 
charged  with  crime,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  used  his  cane  on 
a  boy  in  a  very  savage  manner,  pursued 
him  under  the  table,  and  destroyed  the 
sight    of    one   eye.      This    man   was 
sentenced  to  five  years  penal  servitude. 
He  was  of  course  under  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  prison  to  which  he 
was  sent,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as 
sane.     The  schoolmasters  and   pupil- 
teachers,  however,  took  the  case  up, 
and  agitated  for  further  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  man's  mind.    Dr. 
Orange  was  employed  to  examine  him, 
and,  thoroughly  familiar  with  criminal 
lunatics,  succeeded  in  discovering  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  insanity.     In  fact 
he  was  so  poorly  the  morning  of  the 
day    he    committed   this  assault,     so 
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uncomfortable  in  his  head,  and  so  irrit- 
able in  mind,  that  he  sent  word  to  the 
school  to  say  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend  to  his  duties.     It  was  a  school 
examination,  however,  and  the  autho- 
rities insisted  upon  his  going.     They 
therefore  were   mainly  to   blame   for 
the  circumstance  which  followed.  This 
man  was  saved  from  punishment  by 
Dr.  Orange's  representations,  and  sub- 
sequent   observation    confirmed     the 
opinion  he  formed  at  the  time,  that 
he   was  not   only   irritable  and    sus- 
picious,  but   was   labouring    under  a 
delusion.    He  was  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
in  short,  when  he  committed  the  offence. 
In  going  through  the  wards  I  con- 
versed with  the  superintendent  on  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  on  some  of  the  character- 
istics presented  by  those  who  go  there. 
I  remarked   on   the  low  mortality 
which  I  knew  obtained  there.     "  Ah," 
said  the  doctor,  laughing,  "that  goes 
against  us,  rather  than  for  us.     We 
are  blamed  for  keeping  the  patients 
too  well ! ' '     Since  the  opening  of  the 
asylum,  the  yearly  average  of  deaths 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  2  '88  per  cent  of 
the  numbers  resident.    As  to  diet  it  is 
no  doubt  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  class  should  fare  better,  as  they 
seem  to  do,  than  ordinary  patients  in 
the  county  asylums.    In  one  particular, 
indeed,  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
economy  has  been  made,  and  a  very 
reasonable  change   it  is.     It  is  con- 
nected  with    an    important    question 
which  arises,  How  far  can  the  system 
of   rewards   for  work   be  beneficially 
carried  out 

It  appears  that  until  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  main  reward  for  useful 
work  was  a  luncheon  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  in  the  forenoon,  with 
another,  though  smaller,  allowance  of 
beer  in  the  afternoon.  Both  these 
allowances  of  beer  (which  were  addi- 
tional to  the  dinner  supply)  were  dis- 
continued in  1875,  and  in  lieu  of  them 
a  small  portion  of  the  money  value  of 
the  work  done  was  credited  to  the 
workers,  with  permission  to  spend  it 
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on  any  triQing  luxury  they  might 
desire.  It  was  found  that  the  exe- 
cuted value  of  the  work  in  the  shoe- 
makers' shop  in  1876  was  more  than 
that  done  in  1873  (the  year  before  this 
experiment  was  tried),  by  160  per 
cent,  whilst  in  the  tailors'  shop  the 
increase  was  120  per  cent;  corre- 
sponding results  being  obtained  in  other 
departments.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
gratuities  to  the  patients  so  employed, 
the  yearly  cost  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  During  last  year  the  saving 
in  beer  alone  amounted  to  165£.,  whilst 
the  saving  in  paid  labour  was  very 
much  greater. 

Financial  considerations  must  be  a 
very  important  practical  point  in  the 
existence  of  Broadmoor.  The  State 
pays  for  it;  an  annual  grant  from 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  asked 
for,  and  the  Government  must  be 
prepared  to  show  that  the  amount  is 
not  unreasonable.  Now  the  weekly 
cost  of  the  inmates  is  about  a  guinea 
each.  That  of  the  inmates  of  our 
county  asylums  averages  about  half 
that  sum.  It  may  therefore  not  un- 
reasonably be  asked,  Why  is  this? 
What  have  the  criminal  lunatics  done 
to  deserve  so  much  more  money  being 
lavished  upon  them  ?  The  chief  reason 
is,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  attend- 
ants must  be  provided  for  this  class, 
and  that  is  costly.  At  Broadmoor  the 
proportion  of  attendants  to  patients 
is  one  in  five ;  in  asylums  generally, 
much  less  liberal,  say  one  in  eleven ; 
besides  which  they  are  paid  better  (as 
they  ought  to  be)  at  Broadmoor. 
However,  it  is  very  right  that  this 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  inquired 
into  and  considered. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
mates are,  as  has  been  intimated,  use- 
fully employed.  Thus  during  the  year 
1876,  one  hundred  and  sixty- seven 
men  and  women  were  occupied  in  one 
way  or  other,  in  addition  to  reading 
and  writing,  music,  &c.  Eighty-six 
were  employed  in  making  and  repair- 
ing clothing  for  patients,  and  bed  and 
house  linen  for  patients  and  attend- 
ants ;  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in 


cleaning  the  wards  ;  forty  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm ;  twenty-nine  in  the 
laundry ;  twenty-six  in  making  or 
repairing  uniform  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.  ;  seventeen  in  making  and 
repairing  furniture,  mattresses,  mats, 
carpets,  &c.  We  went  into  one  room 
where  there  was  a  printing-press,  and 
a  printer  handed  me  the  printed  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert  shortly  to  be 
held  in  the  asylum.  The  total  value 
of  the  labour  of  patients  alone 
amounted,  in  1876,  to  1,940£. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  a  system  of 
labour  so  beneficial  to  the  patient,  and 
so  useful  to  the  institution,  relaxation 
and  amusement  are  not  forgotten. 
The  patients  play  at  chess,  draughts, 
billiards,  bagatelle,  &c.  ;  and  out-of- 
door  games  comprise  bowls,  cricket, 
and  croquet.  There  is  a  library  well 
supplied  with  papers  and  journals; 
and  one  patient  was  pointed  out  who 
himself  contributes  to  a  magazine. 
There  is  a  band  which  includes  seven- 
teen patients,  as  well  as  some  attend- 
ants, and  enlivens  the  inmates  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  week. 

This  sounds  very  pleasant,  buthonesty 
requires  us  to  give  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  as  portrayed  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Burt,  the  chaplain ;  and  per- 
haps nothing  serves  better  to  show  how 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  superintendent 
for  the  admirable  management  of  an 
institution  containing  such  elements  as 
these.  He  said  (some  years  ago)  that 
although  he  had  laboured  in  asylums 
and  prisons  for  a  long  period  it  had 
never  fallen  to  his  lot  before  to  witness 
depravity  and  unhappiness  in  such  ag- 
gravated forms.  "  In  other  asylums, 
when  the  mind  resumes  anything  like 
healthy  action,  there  is  hope  of  dis- 
charge ;  in  prisons,  the  period  of  de- 
tention, however  long,  has  some  definite 
duration ;  but  here  the  fear  of  relapse, 
and  the  terrible  acts  to  which  relapse 
may  lead,  render  the  condition  of  re- 
lease rarely  attainable  ;  for  many  the 
period  of  detention  is  indefinite,  and 
hope  is  almost  excluded.  In  prison, 
whatever  may  be  the  depravity,  it  is 
kept  under  some  restraint  by  reason 
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and  by  fear  of  consequences ;  but  here 
there  are  patients  with  passions  de- 
praved to  the  utmost,  upon  whom 
neither  reason,  nor  shame,  nor  fear 
impose  any  restraint." 

One  Sunday,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
during  the  Communion,  and  when  the 
chaplain  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
collect  for  the  Queen,  an  event  took 
place,  the  account  of  which  I  take  from 
his  own  description.  A  patient  with  a 
sudden  yell  rushed  at  Dr.  Meyer  (then 
the  superintendent),  who  was  kneeling, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  close  to  the 
altar,  and  a  deadly  blow  was  struck  at 
his  head  with  a  large  stone  slung  in  a 
handkerchief.  The  stone  inflicted  a 
serious  injury,  and  the  blow  would  have 
been  fatal,  if  it  had  not  been  somewhat 
turned  aside  by  the  promptness  with 
which  the  arm  of  the  patient  was  seized 
by  an  attendant.  A  scene  of  so  dread- 
ful a  character  has  very  rarely  been 
witnessed  in  a  Christian  church.  Is 
it  surprising  that  Mr.  Burt  cannot  look 
back  upon  this  occurrence  without  hor- 
ror, and  that  he  has  never  felt  able  to 
say  the  particular  collect  which  was 
interrupted  in  so  awful  a  manner  ? 

Many  are  the  moral  lessons  which 
might  be  enforced  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  cases  admitted  at  Broadmoor, 
and  their  previous  history.  Among 
these  the  evil  of  gross  ignorance  might 
well  be  illustrated  by  such  an  example 
as  this.  Two  years  ago  a  farm 
labourer  was  tried  in  Warwickshire 
for  murdering  a  woman  eighty  years 
of  age.  He  believed  in  witches,  and 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  this 
poor  old  creature,  with  others  in  the 
village,  held  him  under  the  spell  of 
witchcraft.  Returning  from  his  work 
one  day,  and  carrying  a  pitchfork  in 
his  hand,  he  saw  this  woman.  He 
immediately  ran  at  her,  struck  her  on 
the  legs  thrice,  and  then  on  the  temple, 
till  he  knocked  her  down.  From  these 
injuries  she  died.  "Well,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  the  delusion  that  he  was 
tormented  by  witches,  to  which  he 
attributed  his  bodily  ailments,  and 
was  ever  ready  with  Scripture  quota- 
tions in  favour  of  witchcraft.  His 


mind,  apart  from  delusions,  was  weak. 
The  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  and  he  was  admitted  at 
Broadmoor  in  January,  1876. 

One  lesson  there  is  which  ought  to 
be  learnt  from  the  history  of  many  of 
the  cases  sent  to  Broadmoor,  and  that 
is,  the  extreme  importance  of  not  disre- 
garding the  early  symptoms  of  insanity. 
Had  these  been  promptly  recognised, 
and  those  who  suffered  from  them  been 
subjected  to  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, the  acts  they  committed,  the 
suffering  they  caused,  the  odium  they 
brought  upon  themselves  and  their 
families,  would  'alike  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  indications  of  this  in- 
sidious disease,  and  of  what  it  may 
culminate  in,  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  terrible  acts  which  from 
time  to  time  startle  the  community, 
and  which  are  found,  when  too  late, 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  under  medical 
restraint. 

Bearing  immediately  upon  this,  is 
the  fact  -  that  there  were  recently  out 
of  the  cases  of  murder  in  Broadmoor, 
twenty-nine  cases  in  which  insanity 
had  been  recognised  before  the  act 
was  committed,  but  the  persons  were 
regarded  as  harmless,  and  thirty-three 
in  which  it  was  not  regarded  as  harm- 
less, but  insufficient  precautions  were 
taken.  In  seventy-five  cases  no  one 
had  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to 
recognise  it  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  al- 
though the  utility  and  success  of  Broad- 
moor are  so  great,  all  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  providing  asylums  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  requires.  Far 
from  it.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
weak-minded  persons  at  large,  most 
dangerous  to  the  community,  some  of 
whom  have  not  yet  been  in  prison, 
while  others  have.  In  1869  there 
were  in  Millbank  one  hundred  and 
forty  weak-minded,  and  also  twenty- 
five  of  an  allied  type,  the  "half 
sharp."  Whether  they  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  not,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
under  supervision  of  some  kind.  Prob- 
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ably  the  best  place  for  them  would  be 
the  newly-built  imbecile  asylums.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  which 
would  be  gained  by  carrying  out  the 
recent  recommendations  of  a  special 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  on  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  &c. 

Two  practical  suggestions  in  conclu- 
sion, in  addition  to  the  proposal  for 
imbecile  asylums.  The  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  life  is  sacrificed,  and 
the  still  larger  number  of  instances  in 
which  threats  of  injury  or  damage 
short  of  homicide,  destroy  family  happi- 
ness, through  the  lunacy  of  one  of  its 
members,  renders  it  highly  desirable 
that  greater  facilities  should  exist  for 
placing  such  persons  under  restraint 
(we  do  not  refer  now  to  imbeciles)  before 
a  dreadful  act  is  committed,  to  say 
nothing  of  terminating  the  frightful 
domestic  unhappiness.  In  most  of 
these  cases  there  is  but  slight  apparent 
intellectual  disorder,  although  careful 
investigation  would  frequently  discover 
a  concealed  delusion,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate of  lunacy  from  two  medical  men. 
They  shrink  from  the  responsibility. 
Nothing  is  done.  Prolonged  misery 
or  a  terrible  catastrophe  is  the  result. 
To  avoid  this,  there  might  be  a  power 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
to  appoint,  on  application,  two  medical 
men,  familiar  with  insanity,  to  examine 
a  person  under  such  circumstances. 
Their  certificate  that  he  or  she  ought 
to  be  placed  under  care  should  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  admission  into 
an  asylum,  and  they  should  not  be 
liable  to  any  legal  consequences.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  signers 
of  the  certificate  to  adhere  to  the  usual 
statutory  form.  The  Commissioners 


should  have  power  to  grant  an  appli- 
cation of  this  kind,  whether  made 
by  a  member  of  the  family  or  by  a 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  place 
in  which  the  alleged  lunatic  resides ; 
his  respectability,  if  necessary,  being 
attested  by  the  mayor. 

The  other  suggestion  has  reference 
to  the  strange  and  clumsy  way  in 
which  the  English  law  goes  to  work 
to  discover  whether  a  man  charged 
with  crime  and  suspected  to  be  insane 
is  so  in  reality.  It  is  a  chance  in  the 
first  place  whether  he  is  examined  by 
a  medical  man  at  all.  If  he  can  afford 
counsel,  and  the  plea  of  insanity  is  set 
up,  medical  testimony  is  adduced  of  a 
one-sided  character,  and,  more  likely 
than  not,  counter  medical  evidence  is 
brought  forward  by  the  prosecution. 
Thus  physicians  enter  the  court  as 
partizans,  and  being  in  a  false  position, 
often  present  an  unfortunate  spectacle ; 
while,  worst  of  all,  the  truth  is  not 
elicited.  Then  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  after  the  trial  the  thing 
is  done  which  should  have  been  done 
previously ;  experts  in  insanity  are 
employed  to  decide  upon  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind.  The  court  should  call 
such  experts  to  their  assistance  at  the 
trial,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  exa- 
mine the  suspected  lunatic.  In  France 
the  "  Juge  (^'instruction  "  requests  a 
neutral  expert  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  accused,  and  I  have  recently 
been  assured  by  physicians  in  Paris 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  point, 
that  the  plan  works  well.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  common  sense  will 
guide  our  own  law-makers  to  introduce 
a  similar  practice  1 

D.  HACK  TUKE,  M.D. 
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CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  of  late 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  our  food 
imports.  While  our  general  foreign 
trade  continued  active  there  was 
nothing  heard  but  congratulations  on 
the  wonderful  growth  it  displayed. 
The  totals  for  each  year  were  quoted 
with  a  kind  of  bewildered  admiration 
and  wonder,  and  few  thought  of  ques- 
tioning in  the  least  what  these  totals 
might  mean.  Hard  times,  low  prices, 
absence  of  demand  for  the  products 
of  our  industry,  and  heavy  stocks  on 
hand  have  changed  this  feeling  of 
self-satisfied  pride  into  one  of  anxiety, 
and  we  find  people  now  seriously 
doubting  whether  we  be  not  rushing 
headlong  to  ruin.  It  has  amongst 
other  things  been  discovered  that  we 
have,  as  a  people,  year  by  year  grown 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
our  food  supply.  We  now  buy  so 
much  corn,  meat,  cheese,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption  abroad,  that 
it  has  been  roundly  asserted  we 
should  be  in  great  danger  of  starva- 
tion were  any  of  our  chief  foreign 
sources  of  supply  suddenly  to  fail  us, 
or  should  our  export  trade  dwindle 
to  a  point  that  would  prevent  us 
from  being  able  to  buy  food  abroad  at 
the  rate  we  now  find  it  necessary  to  do. 
That  is  the  extreme  pessimist  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  sanguine  and 
headstrong  political  economists  do  not 
scruple  to  maintain  that  we  are  safe 
and  comfortable,  in  spite  of  our  ina- 
bility to  feed  ourselves  on  home-grown 
products,  and  that  so  long  as  we  are 
an  active,  industrious  nation  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  we  sell  any 
goods  abroad  or  not.  We  shall  always 
be  rich,  and  therefore  always  able  to 
buy  whatever  we  want,  no  matter 
what  market  we  have  to  go  to. 
I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  settle 


the  dispute  between  these  upholders 
of  extremes,  for  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  satisfy  either  that  it 
was  settled.  Knotty  points  in  poli- 
tical economy,  and  above  all  in  what  I 
may  call  statistical  economy,  are  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to 
get  over  in  a  satisfactory  fashion, 
partly  because  statistics  are  often  to 
a  considerable  extent  a  refined  and 
subtle  product  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  the  imagination  which  gives 
form  and  colour  to  the  dry  tables  of 
figures,  which  makes  percentages  live 
and  breed  inferences ;  and  too  often 
it  proves  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  busy  statistician  first 
to  imagine  his  figures,  and  then  to 
make  them  allure  people  to  a  most 
fantastic  dance  after  shadows. 

There  are  however  a  few  figures  in 
regard  to  the  food  we  eat  which  seem 
to  me  to  tell  a  plain  story  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  accuracy.  They 
are  not  very  burdensome,  or  need  not 
be ;  but  they  are  interesting,  and 
worth  study.  In  approaching  them, 
all  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  do  is 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind,  as  far  as 
he  can,  both  the  optimist  and  the 
pessimist  view  of  our  position  as 
food  importers,  and  to  approach  the 
subject  as  much  as  possible  free  of 
bias.  This  will  enable  us  to  get 
closer  to  the  true  facts,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  any  inferences  drawn  there- 
from may  prove  to  some  extent  sound. 

One  fact  certainly  stands  out  very 
prominently  on  the  threshold  of  this 
subject.  Our  imports  of  articles  of 
consumption  have  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  both  quantity  and 
value  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  net  imports  of  such  articles  came 
to  but  58,400,000^.  or  so  in  1857,  and 
last  year  they  reached  a  total  value 
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of  over  160,000,000^.  This  sum  is  not 
of  course  all  paid  for  articles  of 
human  food  alone,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs,  in  his  paper 
on  TJie  Nature  and  Extent  of  our 
Foreign  Food  Supplies.  There  are 
many  articles  which  are  used  for 
other  purposes  than  food  for  the 
people  :  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  the 
like  being  much  used  for  feeding 
cattle.  But  the  articles  I  have  in- 
cluded are  all  in  some  shape  articles 
of  consumption,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  at  foot,1  and  do  not 
include  even  guano,  which  Mr.  Bourne 
thinks  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  list 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  fertiliser ; 
and  whether  consumed  by  man  or 
beast,  it  is  surely  a  very  striking  fact 
that  the  country  should  now  import 
fully  three  times  the  food  it  did 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  no  mere  for- 
tuitous increase  either.  The  growth 
has  been  steady,  and  nearly  uniform. 
We  are  to  all  appearance  less  affected 
now  by  the  quality  of  our  harvests, 
either  in  the  bulk  or  the  price  of  our 
food  imports,  than  we  were  before 
1860.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  value 
of  the  consumable  articles  retained  in 
the  country  was  but  95,000,000^.  The 
growth  has  therefore  been  much  in 
excess  of  the  increase  in  population. 
That  has  grown  only  some  17  per 
cent  in  the  twenty  years,  but  the 
value  of  the  food  imports  has  grown 
fully  177  per  cent,  taking  last  year's 
valuation.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this  portentous  extension  of  the 
eating  capacity  of  the  nation  ? 

1  The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  which 
I  have  taken  as  articles  of  consumption  in 
the  statement  given  in  the  text : — Animals 
(cattle,  sheep,  swine),  bacon  and  hams,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  &c.,  beef,  butter,  cheese, 
chicory,  cochineal,  coffee,  cocoa,  currants, 
eggs,  fruit,  hops,  lard,  meats,  pork,  oranges, 
potatoes,  poultry,  raisins,  rice,  spices,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine.  There  are  un- 
enumerated  articles  besides  these  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate ;  but  allow- 
ing for  the  value  of  these  it  may  be  taken 
that,  after  deducting  the  re-exports,  the 
figures  I  have  given  in  the  text  are  under- 
rather  than  over-estimates. 


One  cause  is  unquestionably  our 
greater  extravagance.  We  are  ex- 
travagant not  only  in  the  amount  of 
luxuries  which  we  consume,  but  in  our 
use  of  articles  of  food  or  drinks  which 
could  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  with- 
out injury  to  health,  or  with  little 
diminution  of  comfort.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  extravagance  is  probably  due 
to  the  greater  artificiality  of  our  mode 
of  living.  The  strain  which  this  puts 
upon  us  compels  us  not  merely  to  eat 
more,  but  to  resort  to  nerve-stimu- 
lants to  an  extent  which  would  be 
probably  both  unnecessary  and  injuri- 
ous in  more  favourable  circumstances 
of  existence.  No  doubt  also  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  been  for  some 
time  in  a  position  to  spend  more  freely 
than  they  could  do  in  former  days,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  profusion  in  our 
outlay  on  articles  of  food  and  drink 
probably  without  parallel  except  in 
some  of  our  colonies. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  to  all  appearance  this 
profusion  has  not  been  greatest  in 
articles  of  exclusively  foreign  pro- 
duction, of  pure  luxury,  or  whose  use 
was  formerly  almost  denied  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Nearly  every 
article  of  consumption  has  been 
bought  by  us  in  augmented  quanti- 
ties of  late  years ;  but  our  greatest 
purchases  have  not  been  in  exotic 
articles,  but  in  those  common  staples 
of  food  which  we  can  produce  at  home. 
The  article  butter,  for  example,  was  im- 
ported at  the  average  rate  of  only  1  '6 
Ib.  per  head  in  the  three  years  1857  to 
1859  j  for  the  three  years  1865  to  1867 
the  average  was  4 '2  Ib.  ;  and  for  the 
three  years  1875  to  1877,  the  average 
was  5 '4  Ib.  Thus  the  import  of  this 
one  article  has  multiplied  some  four- 
fold in  twenty  years  time ;  and  as 
butter  is,  or  was,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  community  a  kind  of  luxury,  we 
have  here  strong  testimony  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  the  spending 
habits  and  capacity  of  the  nation  have 
been  of  late  years  much  stimulated. 
The  following  table,  into  which  I 
have  thrown  similar  calculations  in 
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respect   of    other  articles,  will   make 
this  fact  more  striking  still. 


ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  OB 
LUXURY. 

AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION 
PER  HEAD  IN  THE 
YEARS 

Cheese  Ib 

1857-9. 

1-5 
1-3 

78-4 
2-4 
31-9 
017 
26 
1-2 
0-23 

1865-7. 

3-6 
1-03 
112-6 
4-0 
41-5* 
0-26 
35 
1-3 
0-43 

1875-7. 

53 
0-78 
177-9 
4-4 
62-3* 
034 
4-5 
1-5 
0-52 

Coffee    

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  ,, 
Currants,  raisins  „ 

•Spirits  galls 

Tea  Ib 

*  Includes  refined,  not  given  in  early  returns. 

I  have  taken  the  figures  for  the  year 
1877  from  the  monthly  Customs  and 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  corrected 
annual  statement  of  trade  not  being 
published  at  the  date  of  this  writing. 
These  are  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  the  percentages 
brought  out  may  be  taken  as  closely 
representing  the  actual  facts.  They  are 
surely  startling  enough.  In  the  case 
of  every  single  article,  except  coffee, 
the  per  head  consumption  has  in- 
creased enormously  since  1857,  and 
the  increase  has  been  marked  at  each 
period  selected.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  we  are  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking  more  of  these 
articles  per  head  than  we  did  but  ten 
years  ago.  And  the  increase  is  not 
confined  to  articles  exclusively  of 
human  consumption.  The  increase  in 
the  import  of  potatoes,  maize,  and  rice 
has  also  been  enormous,  and  indicates 
either  that  there  are  many  more 
animals  to  feed  now  than  the  country 
possessed  a  few  years  ago,  or  that  our 
home  production  is  at  the  very  least 
stationary.  If  the  country  is  able  to 
feed  only  twenty  millions  of  people, 
say,  with  their  attendant  lower  animals, 
it  will  of  course  follow  that  the  higher 
the  number  of  human  beings  and  live- 
stock which  has  to  be  fed,  the  greater 
relatively  must  become  the  per-head 
proportion  of  foreign  articles  of  food 
imported  for  consumption.  In  other 
words,  each  additional  being  beyond 
the  number  sustainable  out  of  home 
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products,  and  having  to  be  entirely 
fed  from  foreign  sources,  would  raise 
the  average  proportion  apparently  re- 
quired by  the  whole.  Now  if  the  im- 
ports of  luxuries  and  exotic  articles 
of  food  are  increasing  less  rapidly 
than  those  of  articles  imported  to 
supply  recent  home  production,  we  are 
surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  to 
some  degree,  at  all  events,  this  higher 
ratio  must  be  due  to  our  growing 
poverty  in  home  resources.  The  con- 
sumption of  tea  has  not  doubled  in 
twenty  years,  nor  that  of  tobacco, 
spirits,  or  raisins ;  coffee  has  fallen 
off,  and  sugar  has  hardly  doubled.  On 
the  other  hand  the  import  of  wheat 
and  flour  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
that  of  cheese  has  nearly  quadrupled. 
If  we  go  further  a-field,  and  take  such 
articles  as  potatoes,  rice,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  the  proportions  become,  for  the 
most  part,  more  marked  still. 


ARTICLES  OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION 
PER  HEAD  IN  THE 
YEARS 

Potatoes  Ib. 

1857-9 

4-3 
23-76 
166 
23-9 
6'5 

1865-7. 

3-6 
47-04 
32-1 
270 
3-4 

1875-7. 

21-09 
102-4 
41-5 
38-1 
11-5 

Oats  

Barley  

Rice  „ 

The  "per  head"  computation  is  of 
course  in  these  cases  a  very  rough  way 
of  testing  the  shortness  of  the  home 
food  supply  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  the 
only  one  available,  and  whether  these 
articles  are  all  used  for  human  food 
or  not  makes  little  matter  to  the  ques- 
tion in  hand.  The  point  to  be  brought 
out  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  food,  whether 
for  man  or  beast,  imported  to  supple- 
ment home  resources,  is  increasing  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  consump- 
tion of  purely  exotic  articles.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  It  has 
already  been  hinted  that  the  higher 
prosperity  of  the  nation  of  late  years 
has  enabled  it  to  eat  more.  A  very 
excellent  authority,  Mr.  James  Caird, 
computes  that  the  per-head  consump- 
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tion  of  wheat,  home  and  foreign,  is 
now  over  340  Ib.  compared' -with  311  Ib. 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  can 
at  all  events  be  no  question  that  fewer 
people  starve  when  wheat  is  cheap 
than  when  it  is  dear.  It  is  however 
more  than  doubtful  whether  this  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  enormously- 
augmented  import  of  some  kinds  of 
articles  of  consumption  which  has 
marked  our  recent  foreign  trade. 
There  are  indications,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  our  own  soil  is  yielding  much 
less  in  several  respects,  and  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  supplement 
our  scanty  resources  to  a  greater 
extent  on  that  account.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  question  whether 
we  have  not  had  a  series  of  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  crops  of  late,  it 
is  surely  very  striking  that  such  an 
article  as  maize,  for  example,  should 
be  so  largely  used  now  for  feeding 
horses,  and  that  the  import  of  oats 
should  have  considerably  more  than 
doubled  within  twenty  years.  We  can 
hardly  say  that  cheap  food  has  the 
same  influence  in  enlarging  the  con- 
sumption of  cattle  and  horses  that  it 
has  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  alongside 
the  growing  imports  of  grains  used 
partly  or  mainly  as  food  for  the  lower 
animals,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
some  descriptions  of  our  live-stock. 
According  to  the  last-published  agri- 
cultural returns  of  Great  Britain,  our 
stock  of  cattle  in  1876  was  2^  per 
cent  less  than  in  1875,  and  4|  per  cent 
less  than  in  1874,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  larger  area  of  our  soil 
seems  to  have  been  under  permanent 
or  artificial  grasses.  This  decrease 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
temporary,  and  was  perhaps  to  a  small 
extent  compensated  for  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  horses ;  but,  for  all 
that,  there  seems  no  getting  over  the 
fact  that  the  yield  of  the  soil  of  this 
country  is  less  than  it  was,  and  that 
we  must  put  down  to  that  falling  off 
a  portion  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
our  imports  of  necessary  articles  of 
food. 


There  appears,  moreover,  to  be  no- 
doubt  upon  the  point,  that  the  acreage 
under  corn  crops  within  the  United 
Kingdom  tends  to  decrease.  The  acre- 
age under  wheat x  was  1 1  per  cent  lower 
in  1875  than  in  1876,  and  22  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1869,  when  the  area  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  year  from 
1868  to  1876;  and  it  is  a  well-recog- 
nised fact  that  the  tendency  of  farm- 
ing in  this  country  has  been  to  convert 
arable  land  into  pasture.  Free  trade 
and  the  superabundant  foreign  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  cereals  are,  in  short, 
working  a  revolution  in  the  position  of 
the  British  farmer,  and  he  has  been 
finding  it  to  his  advantage  to  raise 
beef  and  mutton  and  pork  instead  of 
grain.  What  he  will  do  when  foreign 
cheap  beef  and  mutton  compel  him  to 
lower  his  prices  for  his  cattle  and 
sheep  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  It 
looks  as  if  he  would  be  crushed  in 
pieces  between  the  nether  millstone  of 
the  landlord's  exactions  and  the  grind- 
ing pressure  of  foreign  competition. 

However  we  account  for  it,  the  fact 
stands  out  most  prominently  that  this 
country  is  now  much  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  food  supply 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  that 
as  the  population  grows  the  extent  of 
this  dependence  increases  at  a  more 
and  more  rapid  rate.  This  being  so, 
two  main  questions  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  as  above  all  others  de- 
manding a  clear  answer.  The  first  is 
— Can  this  country  rely  upon  always 
having  its  wants  in  this  respect  fully 
supplied  from  abroad  ?  and  the  second 
— Can  we  afford  to  continue  paying  for 
food  at  the  rate  we  now  do  without 
impoverishment  1 

The  first  question  may,  I  believe,  be 
unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Our  population  is  practically  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  from  starvation 
because  of  failures  in  crops.  From  all 
parts  of  the  world  we  can  now  draw 
an  abundance  of  grain,  and  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  science  have  made 
many  other  kinds  of  food  produced  in 
distant  countries  accessible  to  us  to 
1  Agricultural  Eeturnsfor  1876,  p.  8. 
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an  extent  which  only  the  older  amongst 
us  can  at  all  adequately  realise.  Con- 
fining our  attention  to  cereals  alone, 
so  as  to  make  the  matter  more  simple, 
we  find  that  within  the  past  dozen 
years  the  extension  of  the  area  whence 
this  country  can  draw  its  supplies  of 
food  has  been  quite  unprecedented. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  for  long  afterwards,  Eng- 
land was  dependent  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  for  its  supplementary  supply 
of  grain,  and  principally  upon  the 
wheat-crops  of  Poland,  Central  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  France.  Up  to  1869 
Russia  may  be  said  to  have  held  the 
lead  in  our  market,  and  Prussia  was 
a  more  regular,  if  less  fitfully  abundant 
source  of  supply  than  the  United 
States.  But  since  1869  at  the  latest, 
the  intermittent  signs  of  successful 
competition  shown  by  California  and 
other  parts  of  the  American  Union 
have  given  place  to  a  supremacy  with 
which  no  country  in  Europe  has  been 
able  to  compete.  While  the  average 
import 'of  wheat  from  Russia  has  been 
but  about  10,500,000  cwt.  since  1865, 
the  import  from  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  about 
5,600,000  cwt.  in  1865-69  to  nearly 
25,500,000  cwt.  in  1872-76.  America 
has  thus  beaten  Russia  entirely  as  a 
permanent  and  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  food.  The  interior  of 
that  great  continent  has  been  stripped 
of  much  of  its  forest,  and  intersected 
by  lines  of  railway  in  all  directions ; 
and  as  a  result  a  population  has  been 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  the  vast 
plains  which  has  been  able  to  grow 
corn  enough,  and  at  a  rate  cheap 
enough,  to  drive  all  other  competitors 
to  the  wall.  The  great  outlay  which 
Russia  has  been  at  to  secure  the  same 
end  has  only  resulted  in  the  bare 
maintenance  of  the  position  which  she 
held  when  our  demands  for  foreign 
wheat  were  much  smaller  than  they 
are  now.  This  amounts  to  a  very 
serious  defeat,  and  it  is  worse  with 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
which  have  all  as  it  were  declined  as 
sources  of  supply. 


America,  however,  has  not  been 
alone  in  coming  forward  with  cereals 
of  late  years  in  increased  quantities, 
and  nothing  can  well  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  by  India, 
South  Australia,  Canada,  and  Chili. 
We  depend  on  so  extended  an  area 
now  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
independent  of  any  single  country. 
Were  the  harvest  in  the  United  States 
to  fail  for  a  season — a  most  impro- 
bable occurrence — it  is  possible  that 
we  should  have  very  dear  bread ;  but 
to  any  eventuality  short  of  that  we 
may  be  pronounced  nearly  invulner- 
able. The  balancing  of  chances  which 
the  present  state  of  the  corn  supply 
affords  does  much,  therefore,  to  equalise 
prices  and  to  keep  bread  from  growing 
dear.  If  the  harvest  fails  in  Egypt  it 
may  be  superabundant  in  India ;  or  if 
bad  in  Illinois  and  Michigan,  it  may 
be  excellent  in  California  and  Oregon. 
In  the  same  way  war  cannot  now 
have  the  same  disturbing  influence  on 
prices  which  it  had  in  former  days. 
Forgetting  the  changed  circumstances 
under  which  we  live,  corn  speculators 
tried  to  make  bread  dear  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  but  they  signally  failed ; 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  help 
given  them  by  a  very  bad  harvest  in 
Great  Britain.  Short  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  mercantile  navy  and  the 
free  trade  of  our  ports,  we  may  say, 
then,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  bread  in  these  islands  up  to  famine 
prices.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this 
century  wheat  rose  to  over  61.  per 
quarter ;  but  in  all  human  probability 
there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  its 
being  so  dear  again  within  any  time 
that  we  could  forecast.  There  may  be 
elements  of  trouble  ahead  of  us  aris- 
ing from  this  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  bread ;  a  tendency  to 
exhaust  the  soil  may  be  displayed  by 
the  settlers  in  new  countries ;  and  the 
slow  or  rapid  thickening  of  popula- 
tions in  these  countries  may  possibly 
leave  less  grain  by  and  by  for  export, 
or  compel  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for 
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it ;  but  these  dangers  are  remote,  and 
need  scarcely  trouble  us.  Hardly 
anything,  in  short,  could  exceed  the 
strength  of  our  position  if  the  sources 
of  food-supply  are  looked  at  alone. 
Almost  every  year  adds  to  these,  and 
increases  our  chances  of  having  a 
steady  supply  of  cheap  food  of  all 
kinds. 

The    case    is    altogether    different, 
however,  when  we  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of   our  ability  to   pay   for  this 
food.    Those  pretty,  if  somewhat  senti- 
mental,  theorists    to    whom   I    have 
referred  tell  us  glibly  that,  as  far  as 
mere  trade  goes,  we  could   afford  to 
live,  as  the  north  country  people  say, 
"within  ourselves."    Were  our  foreign 
trade    to    disappear    we    should,   ac- 
cording to  these  people,  still  be  rich, 
great,   and,    I   suppose,   not    hungry. 
The   bread   bill,   to   my  mind,  inter- 
poses    an     insurmountable     difficulty 
against  the  acceptance  of  this  sugared 
assurance.   Last  year  the  cereals  alone 
which  we  imported  cost  us  more  than 
63,000,000^.    The  total  bill  for  articles 
of     consumption    amounted    to    con- 
siderably more  than   a  third   of   the 
value  of  the  entire  imports,  and  was 
within  less  than  40,000,000^.  of  the 
total  declared  value  of   our   exports. 
There  is  obviously  but  one  way  of  pay- 
ing this  huge  bill  in  the  long  run.    If 
we  cannot  exact  all  we  want  as  mere 
tribute  or  interest,  we  must  sell  as  many 
goods,  or  do  as  much  work  abroad,  as 
will  meet  the  bill,  and  meet  also  the 
price  of  the  imported   raw  materials 
which  are  used  in  our  manufactures — 
else  we  shall  grow  poorer  year  by  year. 
In  other    words,   this    great  depend- 
ence on  foreign-raised  articles  of  con- 
sumption impresses  upon  us,  broadly 
speaking,  the  necessity  of    doing  an 
enormous  selling   business   abroad   at 
all   times,    under   pain   of   not   being 
able   to   continue   to   feed    ourselves. 
It  is   plausibly    said    that    there    is 
no  evidence   at   the   moment  of   this 
great  necessity.     We   have  been  con- 
fessedly doing  a  smaller  and  a  very  un- 
profitable export  trade  of  late  years, 
and  yet  our  food  imports  have  con- 


tinued   to    expand   without   stint    or 
stay.    Therefore,  some  people  argue,  it 
is  demonstrated  that  if   we   are  but 
industrious,  we  can  pay  for  our  food, 
whether  we  have  an  export  trade  or 
not.    This  sort  of  argument  seems  to  me 
to  be  nothing  but  pure  nonsense.     It 
leaves  out  of  sight  some  of  the  most 
patent  facts  in  the   case.     We   have 
been  able  to  pay  for  our  heavy  food 
bill   of    late   years   because,    for    one 
thing,   we   have   saved   much    money 
by  our  foreign  trade  in  former  years, 
and    have   lent   it   abroad   at   usury. 
To    take    an    example.      By    reason 
of    our    thrift    and,    formerly,    most 
profit-giving-  trade,    we    have    been 
able  to  buy  and  hold  many  millions 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  United  States 
debt,  and  these  bonds  have,  for  a  year 
past  at  least,  been  exchanged  by  us 
for  corn.     The  American  people  have, 
in  other  words,  sold  us  so  much  corn, 
and  bought  from  us  so  few  articles  of 
manufacture,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  say  to  us,  "Give  us  back  some  of 
our   bonds."     The   amount  thus  paid 
back  by  England  has  been  variously 
estimated,    but  is   probably  not   less 
than  from  50,000,OOOZ.  to  60,000,000/. 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  same 
process  is  going  on  in  regard  to  other 
countries,  by  whose  indebtedness  to  us 
this  nation  has  hitherto  been  enriched. 
And  what  is  the  practical  effect  of 
this    return    of    invested    capital    to 
us    in   the     shape    of    food    to    eat, 
if   not   to   make   us   poorer  1     If   we 
sell  our   French,    Russian,    Egyptian, 
and  United  States  bonds  in  order  to 
pay   our   food    bill,    we   eat    up   not 
merely  so  much  capital,  but   lose  all 
chance  of  interest  on  that  capital,  and 
are  left  by  the  amount  of  this  interest 
less  able  to  buy  abroad  than  we  were 
while  we  had  it.    Therefore  we  must  in 
future  sell  more  of  our  manufactures 
if  the  import  account  is  to  be  balanced 
and  kept  at  its  present  level.  Doubtless 
our  foreign  investments  are  still  very 
great,  and  in  some  respects  extending. 
We  are  putting  more  money  into  India 
and  into  our  colonies  every  year,  and 
this  money  in  most  instances  enables 
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us  to  command  the  products  of  these 
countries,  whether  we  sell  them  our 
goods  or  not.  But  the  rate  at  which 
we  have  done  this  of  late  has  not 
been  nearly  equal  to  the  rate  at  which 
our  necessities  or  our  extravagance  has 
increased  our  demands  for  foreign 
articles  of  consumption.  I  very  much 
douht,  indeed,  whether  we  have  during 
the  past  four  years  saved  in  any  form  as 
much  as  we  have  lost,  or  have  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  ;  and  if  that  conclusion 
be  sound,  the  nation  is  now  distinctly 
poorer  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  It 
may  not  be  so  exclusively  because  the 
food  bill  has  been  larger,  for  trade  has 
been  unprofitable ;  but  to  some  extent 
that  is  the  cause,  and  consequently  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  level  of  past 
expenditure  in  this  direction  we  must 
do  a  much  larger  and  a  much  more 
profitable  export  trade  than  we  have 
lately  done.  This  seems  to  me  a  plain 
deduction  from  facts,  whose  bearings 
are  visible  on  the  surface. 

Whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  do 
such  a  trade,  I  should  not  take  it  upon 
me  to  determine.  The  moral  of  this 
essay  is  to  point  out  first  of  all  that 
altogether  apart  from  the  question  of 
our  capacity  for  doing  such  a  trade,  or 
the  likelihood  of  our  doing  it,  the 
position  which  we  now  hold  as  a  food- 
importing  nation  is  a  dangerous  one. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said 
that  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  buy  our 
food  cheap  it  does  not  matter  what 
or  how  much  we  import.  We  are  a 
nation  of  manufacturers,  and  as  such 
it  is  not  our  business  to  grow  corn,  but 
to  make  cloth,  steam-engines,  ships, 
anything  that  the  world  wants.  This 
is  no  doubt  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  if  we  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  having  to  pay  more  for 
our  food  than  other  countries,  which 
may  also  in  time  be  able  to  manufac- 
ture, though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so  to-day,  we  are  playing 
wha,t  must  prove  to  be  in  the  long 
run  a  losing  game.  And  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent paying  higher  prices  for  the  staple 
of  our  food  than  some  of  our  own 


colonies  pay,  or  than  the  United  States, 
because  these  can  sell  to  us  at  a 
handsome  profit.  We  pay  the  prices 
which  these  can  afford  to  sell  at,  plus 
freights  at  the  very  least,  and  there- 
fore to  the  extent  of  a  portion  of  the 
additional  cost  to  us,  their  popula- 
tions should  be  able,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  live  cheaper  than  ours. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  bread  and  meat 
are  not  so  dear  in  our  Australian 
colonies  or  in  the  United  States,  as 
they  are  here,  and  therefore  were  the 
populations  of  those  countries  denser, 
and  their  mineral  resources  developed, 
they  ought  to  be  most  formidable  com- 
petitors against  us.  They  have  not 
materially  hurt  us  heretofore,  chiefly 
because  population  and  capital  have 
been  in  our  favour.  Abundance  of 
capital  alone  is  for  a  time  as  important 
an  element  in  profitable  manufacture 
as  cheapness  of  bread  and  meat,  and 
of  it  we  have  had  such  a  superabun- 
dance that  we  have  lent  what  we  could 
not  ourselves  use  at  rates  high  enough 
to  more  than  neutralise  in  the  borrow- 
ing countries  the  other  advantages 
which  they  may  have  had.  But  this 
state  of  things  is  rapidly  changing, 
our  own  extravagance  alone,  as  we 
have  shown,  causing  part  of  this 
capital  to  flow  away  from  us  to  new 
centres  of  business,  and  is  this  pro- 
cess goes  on,  and  population  thickens 
in  these  new  countries,  and  as  resources 
become  developed  there,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  hampered 
by  this  bread  question.  The  wages 
difficulty  is  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
almost  all  that  relates  to  our  supre- 
macy as  a  manufacturing  people. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  ex- 
aggerate the  difficulties  which  lie 
ahead  of  us.  It  may  be  that  the  ex- 
cessive expenditure  of  this  countiy  on 
food  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
to  a  slight  extent  caused  by  the  preva- 
lence of  bad  harvests,  and  we  must  not 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  ruin  is  at 
hand.  A  cycle  of  good  harvests  might 
relieve  the  pressure  considerably,  and 
lift  the  load  for  a  time  off  the  backs  of 
our  almost  insolvent  farming  interests. 
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But,  after  all,  ups  and  downs  of  this 
kind  are  more  or  less  accidents  which, 
can  at  best  only  accelerate  a  little  or 
somewhat  retard  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  a  wasteful  policy.  If  our  land 
is  but  half  tilled,  if  hurtful  social 
laws  both  hinder  its  higher  tillage  and 
overburden  the  tiller  with  unbearable 
charges  so  that  he  is  handicapped  in 
the  competition  with  the  most  distant 
countries,  nothing  can,  I  believe,  save 
us  from  ultimate  impoverishment,  no 
matter  what  our  industry  as  weavers 
and  spinners,  miners  and  metal  workers 
may  in  the  meantime  be. 

The  only  safeguard  which  we  at 
present  have  lies  not  so  much  in  our 
trade  supremacy  as  in  the  fact  that 
we  can  lay  nearly  every  nation  on 
the  earth  under  tribute  to  us.  If  we 
could  continue  to  do  this  for  an  in- 
definite period  and  to  an  indefinitely 
great  extent  just  at  our  pleasure,  there 
might  be  little  to  alarm  us  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs.  But  we 
cannot  do  so,  and  every  step  which  other 
countries  take  in  calling  home  their 
debt  to  us,  or  in  repudiating  it,  places 
us  more  and  more  under  the  necessity 
of  becoming,  as  it  were,  payers  of 
tribute  if  we  are  to  live.  Instead  of 
having  the  resources  of  the  world  at  our 
command,  we  are  driven  to  beg  the 
world  to  be  so  very  kind  as  to  buy 
enough  of  our  wares  to  prevent  us 
from  starving.  Who  shall  declare 
what  a  reversal  of  the  position  such  as 


this  implies  may  bring  us  to,  or  how 
far  it  may  tend  to  strain  the  national 
resources  and  sap  the  material  strength 
of  the  empire  1 

This  general  consideration  has  ap- 
peared to  me  more  important  than  the 
mere  discussion  of  our  chances  as 
traders,  because  here  lies  the  true 
danger  of  our  unprecedented  depend- 
ence on  foreign  bread  and  meat. 
That  dependence  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  diminished  if  we  are  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  nations;  and  no 
matter  how  cheaply  we  may  seem  to 
buy,  if  we  neglect  the  development  of 
our  own  soil  for  the  fleeting  gains  of  a 
kind  of  trade  which  has  flitted  from 
point  to  point  since  the  world  began, 
never  settling  long  anywhere,  assuredly 
the  day  must  come  when  we  must 
face  poverty,  and  be,  so  to  say,  driven 
to  beg  for  bread. 

A  conclusion  to  our  history  like  this 
is  probably  at  worst  very  remote,  but 
it  is  with  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
things  we  have  to  do,  and  if  the 
signs  are  that  we  are  in  any  degree 
going  towards  ruin,  no  matter  though 
the  ruin  may  not  come  in  sight  within 
a  hundred  years,  we  ought  to  set  about 
mending  our  ways.  Unthrift  and 
waste  in  any  direction  is  unspeakably 
expensive,  and  unthrift  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  is  sooner  or  later 
positive  destruction  to  a  nation. 

A.  J.  WILSON. 
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DEATH  AT  THE  GOAL. 

{Suggested  'by  tlie  old  Legend  that  one  of  the  Crusaders  died  of  joy  on 
his  first  sight  of  Jerusalem.) 

HE  sailed  across  the  glittering  seas  that  swept 

In  music  toward  the  East ; 
Far  off,  along  the  shore,  the  nations  wept — 

People,  and  king,  and  priest. 

For  every  land  was  heavy  with  the  grief 

That  one  fair  city  bore, 
And  half  the  world  was  gone  to  her  relief, 

Half  wept  upon  the  shore. 

He  heard  that  sound  of  anger  and  of  tears, 

And  in  his  steadfast  eye 
Resolve  to  right  the  bitter  wrong  of  years 

Shone  yet  more  stern  and  high. 

And  nearer  every  day  the  sunrise  glowed, 

And  filled  his  heart  with  fire, 
Still  drawing  him  swiftly  onward,  till  it  showed 

The  land  of  his  desire. 

He  touched  the  shore,  and  knelt  with  tears  at  length 

To  kiss  the  sacred  strand, 
Then  rose  to  seek,  clad  in  a  solemn  strength, 

The  city  of  the  land. 

Across  the  low  pale  hills  he  took  his  way, 

By  dreary  tower  and  tomb, 
Across  the  plains  of  Sharon,  where  to-day 

The  rose  forgets  to  bloom; 

Till,  at  the  lighting  of  the  evening  fires 

Along  the  western  sky, 
He  saw  the  promised  home  of  his  desires 

In  royal  beauty  lie. 

O  city,  sorrowful,  yet  full  of  grace ! 

The  sinking  sun  adorns 
With  a  celestial  smile  thine  altered  face 

Beneath  its  crown  of  thorns. 

The  heavy  storms  of  rage  and  trouble  beat 

Around  thy  sacred  heart ; 
Thou  hast  a  deadly  wound,  yet  strangely  sweet 

And  beautiful  thou  art. 
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And  thou  hast  drawn,  from  all  the  colder  lands 

Beyond  the  western  sea, 
Hearts  burning  for  thy  wrongs,  and  eager  hands 

To  fight  for  God  and  thee. 

Lift  up  thy  head :    thou  sittest  faint  and  fair — 

This  sunset  on  thy  brow — 
And  see,  with  what  an  ecstasy  of  prayer 

A  true  knight  greets  thee  now. 

Smile  on  his  passionate  love,  his  radiant  face, 

His  consecrated  sword ; 
In  one  bright  moment  let  thy  matchless  grace 

Give  him  a  quick  reward. 

For  as  the  heart  beats  wildly  at  its  goal, 

With  every  prayer  fulfilled, — 
Suddenly  shivered  is  the  golden  bowl, 

The  bounding  pulse  is  stilled ! 

And,  dead,  he  falls  at  thy  beloved  feet, 

Pierced  by  the  fatal  dart, 
Of  joy  too  high,  triumphant  love  too  sweet 

For  the  imprisoned  heart. 

Dead  at  the  goal !    serene  and  satisfied, 

With  never  sigh  nor  moan, 
But  with  the  exulting  face  of  one  who  died 

Of  joy  and  love  alone. 


And  we  have  seen,  on  many  a  loved  one's  face, 

This  rapture  at  the  goal ; 
This  joy  in  death,  this  last  and  sweetest  grace 

Of  the  departing  soul. 

These,  too,  had  travelled  by  a  weary  road, 

And,  when  the  end  drew  nigh, 
They  saw  the  glorious  city,  God's  abode, 

Smile  in  the  eastern  sky ; 

And  at  this  vision,  heavenly  and  fair, 

And  pure,  without  alloy — 
This  infinite  answer  to  a  life -long  prayer — 

They  die  at  last  of  joy. 


B.  M. 
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Da  mihi,  Domine,  scire  quod  sciendum 
est — "  Grant  that  the  knowledge  I  get 
may  be  the  knowledge  which  is  worth 
having !  " — the  spirit  of  that  prayer 
ought  to  rule  our  education.  How 
little  it  does  rule  it,  every  discerning 
man  will  acknowledge.  Life  is  short, 
and  our  faculties  of  attention  and  of 
recollection  are  limited  ;  in  education 
we  proceed  as  if  our  life  were  endless, 
and  our  powei*s  of  attention  and  recol- 
lection inexhaustible.  We  have  not 
time  or  strength  to  deal  with  half  of 
the  matters  which  are  thrown  upon  our 
minds,  and  they  prove  a  useless  load 
to  us.  When  some  one  talked  to 
Themistocles  of  an  art  of  memory, 
he  answered  :  "  Teach  me  rather  to 
forget !  "  The  sarcasm  well  criticises 
the  fatal  want  of  proportion  between 
what  we  put  into  our  minds  and 
their  real  needs  and  powers. 

From  the  time  when  first  I  was  led 
to  think  about  education,  this  want  of 
proportion  is  what  has  most  struck  me. 
It  is  the  great  obstacle  to  progress, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  remarked  and 
contended  against  as  it  should  be.  It 
hardly  begins  to  present  itself  until 
we  pass  beyond  the  strict  elements 
of  education — beyond  the  acquisition, 
I  mean,  of  reading,  of  writing,  and  of 
calculating  so  far  as  the  operations  of 
common  life  require.  But  the  moment 
we  pass  beyond  these,  it  begins  to 
appear.  Languages,  grammar,  litera- 
ture, history,  geography,  mathematics, 
the  knowledge  of  nature  —  what  of 
these  is  to  be  taught,  how  much,  and 
how  ?  There  is  no  clear,  well-grounded 
consent.  The  same  with  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  surely  to  be  taught,  but  what 
of  it  is  to  be  taught,  and  how  ?  A 
clear,  well-grounded  consent  is  again 
wanting.  And  taught  in  such  fashion 
as  things  are  now,  how  often  must  a 
candid  and  sensible  man,  if  he  could 
be  offered  an  art  of  memory  to  secure 


all  that  he  has  learned  of  them,  as  to 
a  very  great  deal  of  it  be  inclined  to 
say  with  Themistocles  :  "  Teach  me 
rather  to  forget !  " 

In  England  the  common  notion 
seems  to  be  that  education  is  ad- 
vanced in  two  ways  principally  :  by 
for  ever  adding  fresh  matters  of  in- 
struction, and  by  preventing  unifor- 
mity. I  should  be  inclined  to  pre- 
scribe just  the  opposite  course ;  to 
prescribe  a  severe  limitation  of  the 
number  of  matters  taught,  a  severe 
uniformity  in  the  line  of  study  fol- 
lowed. Wide  ranging,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  matters  to  be  investigated, 
belong  to  private  study,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  special  aptitudes  in  the  indi- 
vidual learner,  and  to  the  demands 
which  they  raise  in  him.  But  separate 
from  all  this  should  be  kept  the  broad 
plain  lines  of  study  for  almost  uni- 
versal use.  I  say  almost  universal, 
because  they  must  of  necessity  vary 
a  little  with  the  varying  conditions 
of  men.  Whatever  the  pupil  finds  set 
out  for  him  upon  these  lines,  he  should 
learn  ;  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
much  in  quantity.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  it  should  be  well  chosen.  If 
once  we  can  get  it  well  chosen,  the  more 
uniformly  it  can  be  kept  to,  the  better. 
The  teacher  will  be  more  at  home ; 
and  besides,  when  we  have  got  what 
is  good  and  suitable,  there  is  small 
hope  of  gain,  and  great  certainty  of 
risk,  in  departing  from  it. 

No  such  lines  are  laid  out,  and  per- 
haps no  one  could  be  trusted  to  lay 
them  out  authoritatively.  But  to 
amuse  oneself  with  laying  them  out 
in  fancy  is  a  good  exercise  for  one's 
thoughts.  One  may  lay  them  out  for 
this  or  that  description  of  pupil,  in 
this  or  that  branch  of  study.  The 
wider  the  interest  of  the  branch  of 
study  taken,  and  the  more  extensive 
the  class  of  pupils  concerned,  the 
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better  for  our  purpose.  Suppose  we 
take  the  department  of  letters.  It  is 
interesting  to  lay  out  in  one's  mind 
the  ideal  line  of  study  to  be  followed 
by  all  who  have  to  learn  Latin  and 
Greek.  But  it  is  still  more  interest- 
ing to  lay  out  the  ideal  line  of  study 
to  be  followed  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  that  body  of  literature 
which  exists  in  English,  because  this 
class  is  so  much  more  numerous 
amongst  us.  The  thing  would  be, 
one  imagines,  to  begin  with  a  very 
brief  introductory  sketch  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  then  to  fix  a  certain  series  of 
works  to  serve  as  what  the  French, 
taking  an  expression  from  the  builder's 
business,  call  points  de  repere — points 
which  stand  as  so  many  natural  cen- 
tres, and  by  returning  to  which  we  can 
always  find  our  way  again,  if  we  are 
embarrassed;  finally,  to  mark  out  a 
number  of  illustrative  and  representa- 
tive works,  connecting  themselves  with 
each  of  these  points  de  repere.  In  the 
introductory  sketch  we  are  amongst 
generalities,  in  the  group  of  illustrative 
works  we  are  amongst  details  ;  gene- 
ralities and  details  have,  both  of  them, 
their  perils  for  the  learner.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  purposes  of  education, 
the  most  important  parts  by  far  in 
our  scheme  are  what  we  call  the  points 
de  repere.  To  get  these  rightly  chosen 
and  thoroughly  known  is  the  great 
matter.  For  my  part,  in  thinking  of 
this  or  that  line  of  study  which  human 
minds  follow,  I  feel  always  prompted 
to  seek,  first  and  foremost,  the  leading 
points  de  repere  in  it. 

In  editing  for  the  use  of  the  young 
the  group  of  chapters  which  are  now 
commonly  distinguished  as  those  of 
the  Babylonian  Isaiah,  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  their  remarkable  fitness  for 
serving  as  a  point  of  this  kind  to  the 
student  of  universal  history.  But  a 
work  which  by  many  is  regarded  as 
simply  and  solely  a  document  of  reli- 
gion, there  is  difficulty,  perhaps,  in 
employing  for  historical  and  literary 
purposes.  "With  works  of  a  secular 
character  one  is  on  safer  ground.  And 
for  years  past,  whenever  I  have  had 
occasion  to  use  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 


Poets,  the  thought  has  struck  me  how 
admirable  a  point  de  repere,  or  fixed 
centre   of   the   sort   described   above, 
these  lives  might  be  made  to  furnish 
for  the  student  of  English  literature. 
If  we  could  but  take,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  the  most  important  of  the  lives 
in  Johnson's  volumes,  and  leave  out 
all  the  rest,  what  a  text-book  we  should 
have  !     The  volumes  at  present  are  a 
work  to  stand  in  a  library,  "  a  work 
which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without."    But  we  want  to  get  from 
them  a  text-book,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  desires  even  so  much 
as  a  general  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  ; — and  so  much  acquaintance 
as   this   who   does   not    desire  ?     The 
work  as  Johnson  published  it  is  not 
fitted  to  serve  as  such  a  text-book  ;  it 
is  too  extensive,  and  contains  the  lives 
of    many    poets     quite     insignificant. 
Johnson  supplied  lives  of  all  whom  the 
booksellers  proposed  to  include  in  their 
collection  of  British  Poets ;  he  did  not 
choose  the  poets  himself,  although  he 
added  two  or  three  to  those  chosen  by 
the    booksellers.     Whatever  Johnson 
did    in    the    department    of    literary 
biography  and  criticism  possesses  in- 
terest   and    deserves    our    attention. 
But  in  his  Lives  of  t/ie  Poets  there  are 
six  of  pre-eminent  interest ;  the  lives 
of  six  men  who,  while  the  rest  in  the 
collection  are  of  inferior  rank,  stand 
out  as   names   of    the   first    class   in 
English    literature — Milton,    Dryden, 
Swift,   Addison,   Pope,   Gray.     These 
six  writers  differ  among   themselves, 
of  course,  in  power  and  importance, 
and  every  one  can  see,  that,  if  we  were 
following   certain    modes   of    literary 
classification,  Milton  would  have  to  be 
placed  on  a  solitary  eminence  far  above 
any  of  them.     But  if,  without  seeking 
a  close  view  of  individual  differences, 
we  form  a  large  and  liberal  first  class 
among  English  writers,  all  these  six 
personages — Milton,    Dryden,     Swift, 
Addison,  Pope,  Gray — must,  I  think, 
be  placed  in  it.     Their  lives  cover  a 
space  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  from  1608,  the  year  of  Milton's 
birth,  down  to  1771,  the  date  of  the 
death   of   Gray.     Through  this  space 
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of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 
six  lives  conduct  us.  We  follow  the 
course  of  what  Warburton  well  calls 
"the  most  agreeable  subject  in  the 
world,  which  is  literary  history,"  and 
follow  it  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
letters  of  the  first  class.  And  the 
writer  of  their  lives  is  himself,  too, 
a  man  of  letters  of  the  first  class. 
Malone  calls  Johnson  "the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
He  is  justly  to  be  called,  at  any  rate, 
a  man  of  letters  of  the  first  class, 
and  the  greatest  power  in  English 
letters  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  in  these  characteristic  lives,  not 
finished  until  1781,  and  "which  I 
wrote,"  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "in 
my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work  and  working  with 
vigour  and  haste,"  we  have  Johnson 
mellowed  by  years,  Johnson  in  his 
ripeness  and  plenitude,  treating  the 
subject  which  he  loved  best  and  knew 
best.  Much  of  it  he  could  treat  with 
the  knowledge  and  sure  tact  of  a  con- 
temporary ;  even  from  Milton  and 
Dryden  he  was  scarcely  further  sepa- 
rated than  our  generation  is  from 
Burns  and  Scott.  Having  all  these 
recommendations,  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
do  indeed  truly  stand  for  what  Boswell 
calls  them,  "  the  work  which  of  all 
Dr.  Johnson's  writings  will  perhaps 
be  read  most  generally  and  with  most 
pleasure."  And  in  the  lives  of  the 
six  chief  personages  of  the  work,  the 
lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addi- 
son,  Pope,  and  Gray,  we  have  its  very 
kernel  and  quintessence ;  we  have  the 
work  relieved  of  whatever  is  less  sig- 
nificant, retaining  nothing  which  is 
not  highly  significant,  brought  within 
easy  and  convenient  compass,  and 
admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  a  point  de 
rej)ere,  a  fixed  and  thoroughly  known 
centre  of  departure  and  return,  to  the 
student  of  English  literature. 

I  know  of  no  such  first-rate  piece  of 
literature,  for  supplying  in  this  way 
the  wants  of  the  literary  student, 
existing  at  all  in  any  other  language  ; 
or  existing  in  our  own  language,  for 
any  period  except  the  period  which 
Johnson's  six  lives  cover.  A  student 


cannot  read  them  without  gaining  from 
them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an 
insight  into  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  life.  He  would  find 
great  benefit,  let  me  add,  from  read- 
ing in  connection  with  each  biography 
something  of  the  author  with  whom  it 
deals;  the  first  two  books,  say,  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  Milton ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
and  the  Dedication  of  tlie  JEneis,  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Dryden  ;  in 
connection  with  Swift's  life,  the  Battle 
of  the  Books;  with  Addison's,  the 
Coverley  Papers  ;  with  Pope's,  the  imi- 
tations of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace.  The  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  everybody  knows,  and 
will  have  it  present  to  his  mind 
when  he  reads  the  life  of  Gray.  But 
of  the  other  works  which  I  have 
mentioned  how  little  can  this  be 
said;  to  how  many  of  us  are  Pope 
and  Addison  and  Dryden  and  Swift, 
and  even  Milton  himself,  mere  names, 
about  whose  date  and  history  and  sup- 
posed characteristics  of  style  we  may 
have  learnt  by  rote  something  from  a 
handbook,  but  of  the  real  men  and  of 
the  power  of  their  works  we  know 
nothing  !  From  Johnson's  biographies 
the  student  will  get  a  sense  of  what 
the  real  men  were,  and  with  this  sense 
fresh  in  his  mind  he  will  find  the 
occasion  propitious  for  acquiring  also, 
in  the  way  pointed  out,  a  sense  of  the 
power  of  their  works. 

This  will  seem  to  most  people  a 
very  unambitious  discipline.  But  the 
fault  of  most  of  the  disciplines  pro- 
posed in  education  is  that  they  are  by 
far  too  ambitious.  Our  improvers  of 
education  are  almost  always  for  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  augmentation  and 
complication ;  reduction  and  simplifi- 
cation, I  say,  is  what  is  rather  required. 
We  give  the  learner  too  much  to  do, 
and  we  are  over- zealous  to  tell  him 
what  he  ought  to  think.  Johnson 
himself  has  admirably  marked  the 
real  line  of  our  education  through 
letters.  He  says  in  his  life  of  Pope  : — 
"  Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  ex- 
perience. He  that  reads  many  books 
must  compare  one  opinion  or  one 
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style  with  another ;  and  when  he 
compares,  must  necessarily  distin- 
guish, reject,  and  prefer."  The  aim 
and  end  of  education  through  letters  is 
to  get  this  experience.  Our  being  told 
by  another  what  its  results  will  pro- 
perly be  found  to  be,  is  not,  even  if  we 
are  told  aright,  at  all  the  same  thing  as 
getting  the  experience  for  ourselves. 
The  discipline,  therefore,  which  puts 
us  in  the  way  of  getting  it,  cannot  be 
called  an  inconsiderable  or  inefficacious 
one.  We  should  take  care  not  to  im- 
peril its  acquisition  by  refusing  to 
trust  to  it  in  its  simplicity,  by  being 
eager  to  add,  set  right,  and  annotate. 
It  is  much  to  secure  the  reading,  by 
young  English  people,  of  the  lives  of  the 
six  chief  poets  of  our  nation  between 
the  years  1650  and  1750,  related  by 
oui'  foremost  man  of  letters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  much  to  secure 
their  reading,  under  the  stimulus  of 
Johnson's  interesting  recital  and  for- 
cible judgments,  famous  specimens  of 
the  authors  whose  lives  are  before  them. 
Do  not  let  us  insist  on  also  reviewing 
in  detail  and  supplementing  Johnson's 
work  for  them,  on  telling  them  what 
they  ought  really  and  definitively  to 
think  about  the  six  authors  and  about 
the  exact  place  of  each  in  English  lite- 
rature. Perhaps  our  pupils  are  not  ripe 
for  it ;  perhaps,  too,  we  have  not  John- 
son's interest  and  Johnson's  force  ;  we 
are  not  the  power  in  letters  for  our  cen- 
tury which  he  was  for  his.  "We  may 
be  pedantic,  obscure,  dull,  everything 
that  bores,  rather  than  everything  that 
attracts ;  and  so  Johnson  and  his  lives 
will  repel,  and  will  not  be  received, 
because  we  insist  on  being  received 
along  with  them.  Again,  as  we  bar  a 
learner's  approach  to  Homer  and 
Virgil  by  our  chevaux  de  frise  of 
elaborate  grammar,  so  we  are  apt  to 
stop  his  way  to  a  piece  of  English 
literature  by  imbedding  it  in  a  mass 
of  notes  and  additional  matter.  Mr. 
Croker's  edition  of  Bos  well's  Life  of 
Johnson  is  a  good  example  of  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  which  may  be  spent 
upon  a  masterpiece,  with  the  result, 
after  all,  really  of  rather  encumbering 
than  illustrating  it.  All  knowledge 


may  be  in  itself  good,  but  this  kind 
of  editing  seems  to  proceed  upon  the 
notion  that  we  have  only  one  book  to 
read  in  the  course  of  our  life,  or  else 
that  we  have  eternity  to  read  in. 
What  can  it  matter  to  our  generation 
whether  it  was  Molly  Aston  or 
Miss  Boothby  whose  preference  for 
Lord  Lyttelton  made  Johnson  jealous, 
and  produced  in  his  Life  of  Lyttel- 
ton a  certain  tone  of  disparagement  ? 
With  the  young  reader,  at  all  events, 
our  great  endeavour  should  be  to  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  masterpieces, 
and  to  hold  him  there,  not  distracting 
or  rebutting  him  with  needless  excur- 
sions or  ti'ifling  details. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  reprint 
Johnson's  six  chief  lives,  simply  as 
they  are  given  in  the  edition  in  four 
volumes  octavo, — the  edition  which 
passes  for  being  the  first  to  have  a 
correct  and  complete  text, — and  to 
leave  the  lives,  in  that  natural  form, 
to  have  their  effect  upon  the  reader. 
I  should  like  to  think  that  a  number 
of  young  people  might  thus  be  brought 
to  know  an  important  period  of  our 
literary  and  intellectual  history,  by 
means  of  the  lives  of  six  of  its  lead- 
ing and  representative  authors,  told  by 
a  great  man.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  they  would  go  on,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  lives,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  some  leading  and  repre- 
sentative work  of  each  author.  In 
the  six  lives  they  would  at  least 
have  secured,  I  think,  a  most  valuable 
point  de  repere  in  the  history  of  our 
English  life  and  literature,  a  point 
from  which  afterwards  to  find  their 
way  ;  whether  they  might  desire  to  as- 
cend upwards  to  our  anterior  literature, 
or  to  come  downwards  to  the  literature 
of  yesterday  and  of  the  present. 

The  six  lives  cover  a  period  of 
literary  and  intellectual  movement  in 
which  we  are  all  profoundly  interested. 
It  is  the  passage  of  our  nation  to 
prose  and  reason  ;  the  passage  to  a  type 
of  thought  and  expression,  modern, 
European,  and  which  on  the  whole  is 
ours  at  the  present  day,  from  a  type 
antiquated,  peculiar,  and  which  is  ours 
no  longer.  The  period  begins  with  a 
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prose  like  this  of  Milton  :  "  They  who 
to  states  and  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth direct  their  speech,  high  court 
of  parliament !  or  wanting  such  access 
in  a  private  condition,  write  that  which 
they  foresee  may  advance  the  public 
good ;  I  suppose  them,  if  at  the  begin- 
ning of  no  mean  endeavour,  not  a  little 
.altered  and  moved  inwardly  in  their 
minds."  It  ends  with  a  prose  like  this 
of  Smollett :  "  My  spirit  began  to 
accommodate  itself  to  my  beggarly 
fate,  and  I  became  so  mean  as  to  go 
down  towards  Wapping,  with  an  in- 
tention to  inquire  for  an  old  school- 
fellow, who,  I  understood,  had  got  the 
command  of  a  small  coasting  vessel 
then  in  the  river,  and  implore  his 
assistance."  These  are  extreme  in- 
stances ;  but  they  give  us  no  unfaith- 
ful notion  of  the  change  in  our  prose 
between  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  George  III.  Johnson  has  recorded 
his  own  impression  of  the  extent  of 
the  change  and  of  its  salutariness. 
Boswell  gave  him  a  book  to  read, 
written  in  1702  by  the  English 
chaplain  of  a  regiment  stationed  in 
Scotland.  "It  is  sad  stuff,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  after  reading  it ;  "  miserably 
written,  as  books  in  general  then  were. 
There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 
universally  diffused.  No  man  now 
writes  so  ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the 
Hebrides  is  written.  A  man  could 
not  write  so  ill  if  he  should  try.  Set 
a  merchant's  clerk  now  to  write,  and 
he'll  do  better." 

It  seems  as  if  a  simple  and  natural 
prose  were  a  thing  which  we  might  ex- 
pect to  come  easy  to  communities  of 
men,  and  to  come  early  to  them ;  but  we 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  not  so. 
Poetry  and  the  poetic  form  of  ex- 
pression naturally  precede  prose.  Wo 
see  this  in  ancient  Greece.  We  see 
prose  forming  itself  there  gradually 
and  with  labour ;  we  see  it  passing 
through  more  than  one  stage  before 
it  attains  to  thorough  propriety  and 
lucidity,  long  after  forms  of  consum- 
mate adequacy  have  already  been 
reached  and  used  in  poetry.  It  is 
a  people's  growth  in  practical  life,  and 
its  native  turn  for  developing  this  life 


and  for  making  progress  in  it,  which 
awaken  the  desire  for  a  good  prose — a 
prose  plain,  direct,  intelligible,  service- 
able. A  dead  language,  the  Latin,  for 
a  long  time  furnished  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  an  instrument  of  the 
kind,  superior  to  any  which  they  had 
yet  discovered  in  their  own.  But 
nations  such  as  England  and  France, 
called  to  a  great  historic  life,  and  with 
powerful  interests  and  gifts  either 
social  or  practical,  were  sure  to  feel 
the  need  of  having  a  sound  prose  of 
their  own,  and  to  bring  such  a  prose 
forth.  They  brought  it  forth  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  France  first, 
afterwards  England. 

The  Restoration  marks  the  real 
moment  of  birth  of  our  modern  Eng- 
lish prose.  Men  of  lucid  and  direct 
mental  habit  there  were,  such  as  Chil- 
lingworth,  in  whom  before  the  Re- 
storation the  desire  and  the  commence- 
ments of  a  modern  prose  show 
themselves.  There  were  men  like 
Barrow,  weighty  and  powerful,  whose 
mental  habit  the  old  prose  suited,  who 
continued  its  forms  and  locutions  after 
the  Restoration.  But  the  hour  was 
come  for  the  new  prose,  and  it  grew 
and  prevailed.  In  Johnson's  time  its 
victory  had  long  been  assured,  and  the 
old  style  seemed  barbarous.  The  prose 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
indeed  their  mannerisms  and  phrases 
which  are  no  longer  ours.  Johnson 
says  of  Milton's  blame  of  the  uni- 
versities for  allowing  young  men 
designed  for  Orders  in  the  Church 
to  act  in  plays,  "This  is  sufficiently 
peevish  in  a  man,  who,  when  he 
mentions  his  exile  from  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  com- 
pensation which  the  pleasures  of  the 
theatre  afford  him.  Plays  were  there- 
fore only  criminal  when  they  were 
acted  by  academics."  We  should  now- 
a-days  not  say  peevisli  here,  nor  luxuri- 
ance, nor  academics.  Yet  the  style  is 
ours  by  its  organism,  if  not  by  its 
phrasing.  It  is  by  its  organism — an 
organism  opposed  to  length  and  in- 
volvement, and  enabling  us  to  be  clear, 
plain,  and  short — that  English  style 
after  the  Restoration  breaks  with  the 
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style  of  the  times  preceding  it,  finds 
the  true  law  of  prose,  and  becomes 
modern ;  becomes,  in  spite  of  superficial 
differences,  the  style  of  our  own  day. 

Burnet  has  pointed  out  how  we  are 
under  obligations  in  this  matter  to 
Charles  II.,  whom  Johnson  described 
as  "the  last  king  of  England  who 
was  a  man  of  parts."  A  king  of 
England  by  no  means  fulfils  his  whole 
duty  by  being  a  man  of  parts,  or  by 
loving  and  encouraging  art,  science, 
and  literature.  Yet  the  artist  and 
the  student  of  the  natural  sciences 
will  always  feel  a  kindness  towards 
the  two  Charleses  for  their  interest  in 
art  and  science ;  and  modern  letters, 
too,  have  their  debt  to  Charles  II., 
although  it  may  be  quite  true  that  that 
prince,  as  Burnet  says,  "  had  little  or 
no  literature."  "  The  King  had  little 
or  no  literature,  but  true  and  good 
sense,  and  had  got  a  right  notion 
of  style;  for  he  was  in  France  at 
the  time  when  they  were  much  set 
on  reforming  their  language.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  a  true  taste.  So 
this  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  these 
men  (Tillotson  and  others),  when  the 
king  approved  of  the  style  their  dis- 
courses generally  ran  in,  which  was 
clear,  plain,  and  short." 

It  is  the  victory  of  this  prose  style, 
"  clear,  plain,  and  short "  over  what 
Burnet  calls  "  the  old  style,  long  and 
heavy,"  which  is  the  distinguishing 
achievement,  in  the  history  of  English 
letters,  of  the  century  following  the 
Restoration.  From  thefirst  it  proceeded 
rapidly  and  was  never  checked.  Burnet 
says  of  the  Chancellor  Finch,  Earl  of 
Nottingham — "  He  was  long  much 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  but  it  was 
laboured  and  affected,  and  he  saw  it 
much  despised  before  he  died."  A 
like  revolution  of  taste  brought  about  a 
general  condemnation  of  our  old  prose 
style,  imperfectly  disengaged  from  the 
style  of  poetry.  By  Johnson's  time 
the  new  style,  the  style  of  prose,  was 
altogether  paramount  in  its  own 
proper  domain,  and  in  its  pride  of 
victorious  strength  had  invaded  also 
the  domain  of  poetry. 

That  invasion  is  now  visited  by  us 


with  a  condemnation  not  less  strong 
and  general  than  the  condemnation 
which  the  eighteenth  century  passed 
upon  the  unwieldy  prose  of  its  prede- 
cessors. But  let  us  be  careful  to  do 
justice  while  we  condemn.  A  thing 
good  in  its  own  place  may  be  bad  out 
of  it.  Prose  requires  a  different  style 
from  poetry.  Poetry,  no  doubt,  is 
more  excellent  in  itself  than  prose. 
In  poetry  man  finds  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  expression  of  that 
which  is  in  him.  We  had  far 
better  poetry  than  the  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century  before  that  century 
arrived,  we  have  had  better  since  it 
departed.  Like  the  Greeks,  and  unlike 
the  French,  we  can  point  to  an  age  of 
poetry  anterior  to  our  age  of  prose, 
eclipsing  our  age  of  prose  in  glory,  and 
fixing  the  future  character  and  con- 
ditions of  our  literature.  We  do  well 
to  place  our  pride  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  and  Shakespeare,  as  the  Greeks 
placed  theirs  in  Homer.  We  did  well 
to  return  in  the  present  century  to 
the  poetry  of  that  older  age  for  illu- 
mination and  inspiration,  and  to  put 
aside,  in  a  great  measure,  the  poetry 
and  poets  intervening  between  Milton 
and  Wordsworth.  Milton,  in  whom 
our  great  poetic  age  expired,  was  the 
last  of  the  immortals.  Of  the  five 
poets  whose  lives  follow  his  in  our 
proposed  volume,  three,  Dryden,  Addi- 
son,  and  Swift,  are  eminent  prose- 
writers  as  well  as  poets ;  two  of  the 
three,  Swift  and  Addison,  far  more 
distinguished  as  prose-writers  than  as 
poets.  The  glory  of  English  literature 
is  in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  the  strength 
of  the  eighteenth  century  does  not  lie. 
Nevertheless,  the  eighteenth  century 
accomplished  for  us  an  immense  literary 
progress,  and  even  its  shortcomings  in 
poetry  were  an  instrument  to  that  pro- 
gress, and  served  it,  The  example  of 
Germany  may  show  us  what  a  nation 
loses  from  having  no  prose  style.  The 
practical  genius  of  our  people  could 
not  but  urge  irresistibly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  real  prose  style,  because 
for  the  purposes  of  modern  life  the 
old  English  prose,  the  prose  of 
Milton  and  Taylor,  is  cumbersome. 
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unavailable,  impossible.  A  style  of 
regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  bal- 
ance, was  wanted.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  a  serviceable  prose  style. 
Poetry  has  a  different  logic,  as  Cole- 
ridge said,  from,  prose ;  poetical  style 
follows  another  law  of  evolution  than 
the  style  of  prose.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  style  of  regularity, 
uniformity,  precision,  balance,  will 
acquire  a  yet  stronger  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  a  nation,  if  it  is  adopted  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  so  comes 
to  govern  both.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  France.  To  the  practical, 
modern,  and  social  genius  of  the 
French,  a  true  prose  was  indispen- 
sable. They  produced  one  of  conspi- 
cuous excellence,  one  marked  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  qualities  of 
regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  bal- 
ance. With  little  opposition  from  any  ' 
deep-seated  and  imperious  poetic  in- 
stincts, they  made  their  poetry  conform 
to  the  law  which  was  moulding  their 
prose.  French  poetry  became  marked 
with  the  qualities  of  regularity,  uni- 
formity, precision,  balance.  This  may 
have  been  bad  for  French  poetry,  but 
it  was  good  for  French  prose.  It 
heightened  the  perfection  with  which 
those  qualities,  the  true  qualities  of 
prose,  were  impressed  upon  it.  When 
England,  at  the  Restoration,  desired  a 
modern  prose,  and  began  to  create  it, 
our  writers  turned  naturally  to  French 
literature,  which  had  just  accomplished 
the  very  process  which  engaged  them. 
The  King's  acuteness  and  taste,  as  we 
have  seen,  helped.  Indeed,  to  the 
admission  of  French  influence  of  all 
kinds,  Charles  the  Second's  charac- 
ter and  that  of  his  court  were  but 
too  favourable.  But  the  influence  of 
the  French  writers  was  at  that  moment 
on  the  whole  fortunate,  and  seconded 
what  was  a  vital  and  necessary  effort 
in  our  literature.  Our  literature  re- 
quired a  prose  which  conformed  to  the 
true  law  of  prose ;  and  that  it  might 
acquire  this  the  more  surely,  it  com- 
pelled poetry,  as  in  France,  to  conform 
itself  to  the  law  of  prose  likewise.  The 
classic  verse  of  French  poetry  was  the 
Alexandrine,  a  measure  favourable  to 


the  qualities  of  regularity,  uniformity, 
precision,  balance.  Gradually  a  mea- 
sure favourable  to  those  very  same 
qualities — the  ten-syllable  couplet- 
established  itself  as  the  classic  verse  of 
England,  until  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  become  the  ruling  form  of 
our  poetry.  Poetry,  or  rather  the  use 
of  verse,  entered  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, during  that  century,  into  the 
whole  of  the  daily  life  of  the  civi- 
lised classes ;  and  the  poetry  of  the 
century  was  a  perpetual  school  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  a  good 
prose,  the  qualities  of  regularity,  uni- 
formity, precision,  balance.  This  may 
have  been  of  no  great  service  to 
English  poetry,  although  to  say  that 
it  has  been  of  no  service  at  all,  to  say 
that  the  eighteenth  century  has  in  no 
respect  changed  the  conditions  of  Eng- 
lish poetical  style,  or  that  it  has 
changed  them  for  the  worse,  would 
be  untrue.  But  it  was  undeniably 
of  signal  service  to  that  which  was 
the  great  want  and  work  of  the  hour, 
English  prose. 

Do  not  let  us,  therefore,  hastily  de- 
spise Johnson  and  his  century  for  their 
defective  poetry  and  criticism  of  poetry. 
True,  Johnson  is  capable  of  saying  : 
''Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure  had 
he  not  known  the  author ! "  True, 
he  is  capable  of  maintaining  "  that  the 
description  of  the  temple  in  Congreve's 
Mourning  Bride  was  the  finest  poetical 
passage  he  had  ever  read — he  recol- 
lected none  in  Shakespeare  equal  to 
it."  But  we  are  to  conceive  of  John- 
son and  of  his  century  as  having  a 
special  task  committed  to  them,  the 
establishment  of  English  prose ;  and 
as  capable  of  being  warped  and  nar- 
rowed in  their  judgments  of  poetry  by 
this  exclusive  task.  Such  is  the  com- 
mon course  and  law  of  progress ;  one 
thing  is  done  at  a  time,  and  other 
things  are  sacrificed  to  it.  We  must 
be  thankful  for  the  thing  done,  if  it  is 
valuable,  and  we  must  put  up  with  the 
temporary  sacrifice  of  other  things  to 
this  one.  The  other  things  will  have 
their  turn  sooner  or  later.  Above 
all,  a  nation  with  profound  poetical 
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instincts,  like  the  English  nation,  may 
be  trusted  to  work  itself  right  again 
in  poetry  after  periods  of  mistaken 
poetical  practice.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  an  age  of  such  practice,  and  with 
his  style  frequently  showing  the  bad 
influence  of  it,  Gray  was  saved,  we 
may  say,  and  remains  a  poet  whose 
work  has  high  and  pure  worth,  simply 
by  knowing  the  Greeks  thoroughly, 
more  thoroughly  than  any  English 
poet  had  known  them  since  Milton. 
Milton  was  a  survivor  from  the  great 
age  of  poetry ;  Dryden,  Addison, 
Pope,  and  Swift  were  mighty  workers 
for  the  age  of  prose.  Gray,  a  poet  in 
the  midst  of  the  age  of  prose,  a  poet, 
moreover,  of  by  no  means  the  highest 
force  and  of  scanty  productiveness, 
nevertheless  claims  a  place  among  the 
six  chief  personages  of  Johnson's  lives, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  an  English 
poet,  even  in  that  age,  who  knew  the 
great  Greek  masters  intimately,  not  to 
respond  to  their  good  influence,  and  to 
be  rescued  from  the  false  poetical  prac- 
tice of  his  contemporaries.  Of  such  avail 
to  a  nation  are  deep  poetical  instincts 
Bven  in  an  age  of  prose.  How  much 
more  may  they  be  trusted  to  assert 
themselves  after  the  age  of  prose  has 
ended,  and  to  remedy  any  poetical 
mischief  done  by  it !  And  meanwhile 
the  work  of  the  hour,  the  necessary 
•and  appointed  work,  has  been  done, 
and  we  have  got  our  prose. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  the  century  so  well  repre- 
sented by  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and 
Swift,  and  of  which  the  literary  history 
is  so  powerfully  written  by  Johnson 
in  his  lives,  is  a  century  of  prose — a 
century  of  which  the  great  work  in 
literature  was  the  formation  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  Johnson  was  himself  a 
labourer  in  this  great  and  needful 
work,  and  was  ruled  by  its  influences. 
His  blame  of  genuine  poets  like  Milton 
and  Gray,  his  over-praise  of  artificial 
poets  like  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
utterances  of  a  man  who  worked  for 
an  age  of  prose,  who  was  ruled  by  its 
influences,  and  could  not  but  be  ruled 
•by  them.  Of  poetry  he  speaks  as  a 
whose  sense  for  that  with  which 


he    is    dealing    is    in    some    degree 
imperfect. 

Yet  even  on  poetry  Johnson's  ut- 
terances are  valuable,  because  they 
are  the  utterances  of  a  great  and 
original  man.  That  indeed  he  was ; 
and  to  be  conducted  by  such  a  man 
through  an  important  century  cannot 
but  do  us  good,  even  though  our  guide 
may  in  some  places  be  less  competent 
than  in  others.  Johnson  was  the  man 
of  an  age  of  prose.  Furthermore,  he 
was  a  strong  force  of  conservation  and 
concentration,  in  an  epoch  which  by 
its  natural  tendencies  seemed  moving 
towards  expansion  and  freedom.  But 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  great  men 
are  always  instructive.  The  more  we 
study  him,  the  higher  will  be  our 
esteem  for  the  power  of  his  mind,  the 
width  of  his  interests,  the  largeness  of 
his  knowledge,  the  freshness,  fearless- 
ness, and  strength  of  his  judgments. 
The  higher,  too,  will  be  our  esteem  for 
his  character.  His  well-known  lines 
on  Levett's  death,  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing lines,  are  still  more  beautiful  and 
touching  because  they  recall  a  whole 
history  of  Johnson's  goodness,  tender- 
ness, and  charity.  Human  dignity,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  maintained,  we  all 
know  how  well,  through  the  whole 
long  and  arduous  struggle  of  his  life, 
from  his  servitor  days  at  Oxford,  down 
to  the  Jam  moriturus  of  his  closing 
hour.  His  faults  and  strangenesses 
are  on  the  surface,  and  catch  every  eye. 
But  on  the  whole  we  have  in  him  a 
good  and  admirable  type,  worthy  to  be 
kept  in  our  view  for  ever,  of  "the 
ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety, 
good-nature  and  good-humour  of  the 
English  people." 

A  volume  giving  us  Johnson's  Lives 
of  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison, 
Pope,  Gray,  would  give  us,  therefore, 
the  compendious  story  of  a  whole  im- 
portant age  in  English  literature,  told 
by  a  great  man,  and  in  a  performance 
which  is  itself  a  piece  of  English 
literature  of  the  first  class.  If  such 
a  volume  could  but  be  prefaced  by 
Lord  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  it 
would  be  perfect. 

MATTHEW  AEXOLD. 
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A  COLLEGE  BREAKFAST-PARTY. 

YOUNG  Hamlet,  not  the  hesitating  Dane, 

But  one  named  after  him,  who  lately  strove 

For  honours  at  our  English  Wittenberg, — 

Blond,  metaphysical  and  sensuous, 

Questioning  all  things  and  yet  half  convinced 

Credulity  were  better ;  held  inert 

'Tvvixt  fascinations  of  all  opposites, 

And  half  suspecting  that  the  mightiest  soul 

(Perhaps  his  own?)  was  union  of  extremes, 

Having  no  choice  but  choice  of  everything : 

As,  drinking  deep  to-day  for  love  of  wine, 

To-morrow  half  a  Brahmin,  scorning  life 

As  mere  illusion,  yearning  for  that  True 

Which  has  no  qualities ;  another  day 

Finding  the  fount  of  grace  in  sacraments, 

And  purest  reflex  of  the  light  divine 

In  gem-bossed  pyx  and  broidered  chasuble, 

Resolved  to  wear  no  stockings  and  to  fast 

With  arms  extended,  waiting  ecstasy ; 

But  getting  cramps  instead,  and  needing  change, 

A  would-be  pagan  next : — 

Young  Hamlet  sat 

A  guest  with  five  of  somewhat  riper  age 
At  breakfast  with  Horatio,  a  friend 
With  few  opinions,  but  of  faithful  heart, 
Quick  to  detect  the  fibrous  spreading  roots 
Of  character  that  feed  men's  theories, 
Yet  cloaking  weaknesses  with  charity 
And  ready  in  all  service  save  rebuke. 

With  ebb  of  breakfast  and  the  cider  cup 
Came  high  debate :  the  others  seated  there 
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Were  Osric,  spinner  of  fine  sentences, 

A  delicate  insect  creeping  over  life 

Feeding  on  molecules  of  floral  breath, 

And  weaving  gossamer  to  trap  the  sun; 

Laertes  ardent,  rash  and  radical ; 

Discursive  Rosencranz,  grave  Guildenstern, 

And  he  for  whom  the  social  meal  was  made — 

The  polished  priest,  a  tolerant  listener, 

Disposed  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  lost, 

And  breakfast  with  them  ere  they  went  below. 

From  alpine  metaphysic  glaciers  first 

The  talk  sprang  copious;  the  themes  were  old, 

But  so  is  human  breath,  so  infant  eyes, 

The  daily  nurslings  of  creative  light. 

Small  words  held  mighty  meanings :  Matter,  Force,. 

Self,  Not-self,  Being,  Seeming,  Space  and  Time — 

Plebeian  toilers  on  the  dusty  road 

Of  daily  traffic,  turned  to  Genii 

And  cloudy  giants  darkening  sun  and  moon. 

Creation  was  reversed  in  human  talk  : 

None  said,  '  Let  Darkness  be,'  but  Darkness  was ; 

And  in  it  weltered  with  Teutonic  ease, 

An  argumentative  Leviathan, 

Blowing  cascades  from  out  his  element, 

The  thunderous  Rosencranz,  till 

"  Truce,  I  beg  !  " 

'Said  Osric,  with  nice  accent.     "I  abhor 
That  battling  of  the  ghosts,  that  strife  of  terms 
For  utmost  lack  of  colour,  form  and  breath, 
That  tasteless  squabbling  called  Philosophy  : 
As  if  a  blue-winged  butterfly  afloat 
For  just  three  days  above  the  Italian  fields, 
Instead  of  sipping  at  the  heart  of  flowers, 
Poising  in  sunshine,  fluttering  towards  its, bride, 
Should  fast  and  speculate,  considering 
What  were  if  it  were  not?  or  what  now  is 
Instead  of  that  which  seems  to  be  itself  ? 
Its  deepest  wisdom  surely  were  to  be 
A  sipping,  marrying,  blue-winged  butterfly; 
Since  utmost  speculation  on  itself 
Were  but  a  three  days'  living  of  worse  sort — 
A  bruising  struggle  all  within  the  bounds 
Of  butterfly  existence." 

"I  protest," 

Burst  in  Laertes,  "against  arguments 
That  start  with  calling  me  a  butterfly, 
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A  bubble,  spark,  or  other  metaphor 

Which  carries  your  conclusions  as  a  phrase 

In  quibbling  law  will  carry  property. 

Put  a  thin  sucker  for  my  human  lips 

Fed  at  a  mother's  breast,  who  now  needs  food 

That  I  will  earn  for  her ;  put  bubbles  blown 

From  frothy  thinking,  for  the  joy,  the  love, 

The  wants,  the  pity  and  the  fellowship 

(The  ocean  deeps  I  might  say,  were  I  bent 

On  bandying  metaphors)  that  make  a  man — 

Why,  rhetoric  brings  within  your  easy  reach 

Conclusions  worthy  of — a  butterfly. 

The  universe,  I  hold,  is  no  charade, 

No  acted  pun  unriddled  by  a  word, 

Nor  pain  a  decimal  diminishing 

With  hocus-pocus  of  a  dot  or  nought. 

For  those  who  know  it,  pain  is  solely  pain : 

Not  any  letters  of  the  alphabet 

Wrought  syllogistically  pattern-wise, 

Nor  any  cluster  of  fine  images, 

Nor  any  missing  of  their  figured  dance 

By  blundering  molecules.     Analysis 

May  show  you  the  right  physic  for  the  ill, 

Teaching  the  molecules  to  find  their  dance, 

But  spare  me  your  analogies,  that  hold 

Such  insight  as  the  figure  of  a  crow 

And  bar  of  music  put  to  signify 

A  crowbar." 

Said  the  Priest,  "There  I  agree — 
Would  add  that  sacramental  grace  is  grace 
Which  to  be  known  must  first  be  felt,  with  all 
The  strengthening  influxes  that  come  by  prayer. 
I  note  this  passingly — would  not  delay 
The  conversation's  tenor,  save  to  hint 
That  taking  stand  with  Rosencranz  one  sees 
Final  equivalence  of  all  we  name 
Our  Good  and  111 — their  difference  meanwhile 
Being  inborn  prejudice  that  plumps  you  down 
An  Ego,  brings  a  weight  into  your  scale 
Forcing  a  standard.     That  resistless  weight 
Obstinate,  irremovable  by  thought, 
Persisting  through  disproof,  an  ache,  a  need 
That  spaceless  stays  where  sharp  analysis 
Has  shown  a  plenum  filled  without  it — what 
If  this,  to  use  your  phrase,  were  just  that  Being 
Not  looking  solely,  grasping  from  the  dark, 
Weighting  the  difference  you  call  Ego  ?     This 

M  2 
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Gives  you  persistence,  regulates  the  flux 

With  strict  relation  rooted  in  the  All. 

Who  is  he  of  your  late  philosophers 

Takes  the  true  name  of  Being  to  be  Will? 

I — nay,  the  Church  objects  nought,  is  content : 

Reason  has  reached  its  utmost  negative, 

Physic  and  metaphysic  meet  in  the  inane 

And  backward  shrink  to  intense  prejudice, 

Making  their  absolute  and  homogene 

A  loaded  relative,  a  choice  to  be 

Whatever  is — supposed:  a  What  is  not. 

The  Church  demands  no  more,  has  standing  room 

And  basis  for  her  doctrine :  this  (no  more) — 

That  the  strong  bias  which  we  name  the  Soul, 

Though  fed  and  clad  by  dissoluble  waves, 

Has  antecedent  quality,  and  rules 

By  veto  or  consent  the  strife  of  thought, 

Making  arbitrament  that  we  call  faith." 

Here  was  brief  silence,  till  young  Hamlet  spoke. 

"I  crave  direction,  Father,  how  to  know 

The  sign  of  that  imperative  whose  right 

To  sway  my  act  in  face  of  thronging  doubts 

Were  an  oracular  gem  in  price  beyond 

Urim  and  Thummim  lost  to  Israel. 

That  bias  of  the  soul,  that  conquering  die 

Loaded  with  golden  emphasis  of  Will — 

How  find  it  where  resolve,  once  made,  becomes 

The  rash  exclusion  of  an  opposite 

Which  draws  the  stronger  as  I  turn  aloof." 

"  I  think  I  hear  a  bias  in  your  words," 

The  priest  said  mildly, — "that  strong  natural  bent 

Which  we  call  hunger.     What  more  positive 

Than  appetite? — of  spirit  or  of  flesh, 

I  care  not — '  sense  of  need  '  were  truer  phrase. 

You  hunger  for  authoritative  right, 

And  yet  discern  no  difference  of  tones, 

No  weight  of  rod  that  marks  imperial  rule  ? 

Laertes  granting,  I  will  put  your  case 

In  analogic  form  :  the  doctors  hold 

Hunger  which  gives  no  relish — save  caprice 

That  tasting  venison  fancies  mellow  pears — 

A  symptom  of  disorder,  and  prescribe 

Strict  discipline.     Were  I  physician  here 

I  would  prescribe  that  exercise  of  soul 

Which  lies  in  full  obedience  :  you  ask, 
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Obedience  to  what?     The  answer  lies 

Within  the  word  itself ;  for  how  obey 

What  has  no  rule,  asserts  no  absolute  claim? 

Take  inclination,  taste — why,  that  is  you, 

No  rule  above  you.     Science,  reasoning 

On  nature's  order — they  exist  and  move 

Solely  by  disputation,  hold  no  pledge 

Of  final  consequence,  but  push  the  swing 

Where  Epicurus  and  the  Stoic  sit 

In  endless  see-saw.     One  authority, 

And  only  one,  says  simply  this,  Obey: 

Place  yourself  in  that  current  (test  it  so  !) 

Of  spiritual  order  where  at  least 

Lies  promise  of  a  high  communion, 

A  Head  informing  members,  Life  that  breathes 

With  gift  of  forces  over  and  above 

The  plus  of  arithmetic  interchange. 

'  The  Church  too  has  a  body,'  you  object, 

'  Can  be  dissected,  put  beneath  the  lens 

And  shown  the  merest  continuity 

Of  all  existence  else  beneath  the  sun.' 

I  grant  you;  but  the  lens  will  not  disprove 

A  presence  which  eludes  it.     Take  your  wit, 

Your  highest  passion,  widest-reaching  thought : 

Show  their  conditions  if  you  will  or  can, 

But  though  you  saw  the  final  atom- dance 

Making  each  molecule  that  stands  for  sign 

Of  love  being  present,  where  is  still  your  love1? 

How  measure  that,  how  certify  its  weight "? 

And  so  I  say,  the  body  of  the  Church 

Carries  a  Presence,  promises  and  gifts 

Never  disproved — whose  argument  is  found 

In  lasting  failure  of  the  search  elsewhere 

For  what  it  holds  to  satisfy  man's  need. 

But  I  grow  lengthy :  my  excuse  must  be 

Your  question,  Hamlet,  which  has  probed  right  through 

To  the  pith  of  our  belief.     And  I  have  robbed 

Myself  of  pleasure  as  a  listener. 

'Tis  noon,  I  see;  and  my  appointment  stands 

For  half -past  twelve  with  Yoltimand.     Good-bye." 

Brief  parting,  brief  regret — sincere,  but  quenched 
In  fumes  of  best  Havannah,  which  consoles 
For  lack  of  other  certitude.     Then  said, 
Mildly  sarcastic,  quiet  Guildenstern  : 
"  I  marvel  how  the  Father  gave  new  charm 
To  weak  conclusions  :  I  was  half  convinced 
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The  poorest  reasoner  made  the  finest  man, 
And  held  his  logic  lovelier  for  its  limp." 

"I  fain  would  hear,"  said  Hamlet,  "how  you  find 
A  stronger  footing  than  the  Father  gave. 
How  base  your  self-resistance  save  on  faith 
In  some  invisible  Order,  higher  Bight 
Than  changing  impulse.     What  does  Reason  bid? 
To  take  a  fullest  rationality 
What  offers  best  solution :  so  the  Church. 
.  Science,  detecting  hydrogen  aflame 
Outside  our  firmament,  leaves  mystery 
Whole  and  untouched  beyond;  nay,  in  our  blood 
And  in  the  potent  atoms  of  each  germ 
The  Secret  lives — envelops,  penetrates 
Whatever  sense  perceives  or  thought  divines. 
Science,  whose  soul  is  explanation,  halts 
WitK  hostile  front  at  mystery.     The  Church 
Takes  mystery  as  her  empire,  brings  its  wealth 
Of  possibility  to  fill  the  void 
'Twist  contradictions — warrants  so  a  faith 
Defying  sense  and  all  its  ruthless  train 
Of  arrogant  '  Therefores.'     Science  with  her  lens 
Dissolves  the  Forms  that  made  the  other  half 
Of  all  our  love,  which  thenceforth  widowed  lives 
To  gaze  with  maniac  stare  at  what  is  not. 
The  Church  explains  not,  governs — feeds  resolve 
By  vision  fraught  with  heart-experience 
And  human  yearning." 

"Ay,"  said  Guildenstern, 
With  friendly  nod,  "the  Father,  I  can  see, 
Has  caught  you  up  in  his  air-chariot. 
His  thought  takes  rainbow  bridges,  out  of  reach 
By  solid  obstacles,  evaporates 
The  coarse  and  common  into  subtilties, 
Insists  that  what  is  real  in  the  Church 
Is  something  out  of  evidence,  and  begs 
(Just  in  parenthesis)  you'll  never  mind 
What  stares  you  in  the  face  and  bruises  you. 
Why,  by  his  method  I  could  justify 
Each  superstition  and  each  tyranny 
That  ever  rode  upon  the  back  of  man, 
Pretending  fitness  for  his  sole  defence 
Against  life's  evil.     How  can  aught  subsist 
That  holds  no  theory  of  gain  or  good? 
Despots  with  terror  in  their  red  right  hand 
Must  argue  good  to  helpers  and  themselves, 
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Must  let  submission  hold  a  core  of  gain 

'To  make  their  slaves  choose  life.     Their  theory, 

Abstracting  inconvenience  of  racks, 

Whip-lashes,  dragonnades  and  all  things  coarse 

Inherent  in  the  fact  or  concrete  mass, 

Presents  the  pure  idea — utmost  good 

Secured  by  Order  only  to  be  found 

In  strict  subordination,  hierarchy 

Of  forces  where,  by  nature's  law,  the  strong 

Has  rightful  empire,  rule  of  weaker  proved 

Mere  dissolution.     What  can  you  object] 

The  Inquisition — if  you  turn  away 

From  narrow  notice  how  the  scent  of  gold 

Has  guided  sense  of  damning  heresy — 

The  Inquisition  is  sublime,  is  love 

Hindering  the  spread  of  poison  in  men's  souls  : 

The  flames  are  nothing :  only  smaller  pain 

To  hinder  greater,  or  the  pain  of  one 

To  save  the  many,  such  as  throbs  at  heart 

Of  every  system  born  into  the  world. 

So  of  the  Church  as  high  communion 

Of  Head  with  members,  fount  of  spirit  force 

Beyond  the  calculus,  and  carrying  proof 

In  her  sole  power  to  satisfy  man's  need  : 

That  seems  ideal  truth  as  clear  as  lines 

That,  necessary  though  invisible,  trace 

The  balance  of  the  planets  and  the  sun — 

Until  I  find  a  hitch  in  that  last  claim. 

'  To  satisfy  man's  need.'     Sir,  that  depends : 

We  settle  first  the  measure  of  man's  need 

Before  we  grant  capacity  to  fill. 

John,  James  or  Thomas,  you  may  satisfy; 

But  since  you  choose  ideals  I  demand 

Your  Church  shall  satisfy  ideal  man, 

His  utmost  reason  and  his  utmost  love. 

And  say  these  rest  a-hungered — find  no  scheme 

Content  them  both,  but  hold  the  world  accursed, 

A  Calvary  where  Reason  mocks  at  Love, 

And  Love  forsaken  sends  out  orphan  cries 

Hopeless  of  answer;  still  the  soul  remains 

Larger,  diviner  than  your  half-way  Church, 

Which  racks  your  reason  into  false  consent, 

And  soothes  your  Love  with  sops  of  selfishness." 

"There  I  am  with  you,"  cried  Laertes.     "What 
To  me  are  any  dictates,  though  they  came 
With  thunders  from  the  Mount,  if  still  within 
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I  see  a  higher  Right,  a  higher  Good 

Compelling  love  and  worship?     Though  the  earth 

Held  force  electric  to  discern  and  kill 

Each  thinking  rebel — what  is  martyrdom 

But  death- defying  utterance  of  belief, 

Which  being  mine  remains  my  truth  supreme 

Though  solitary  as  the  throb  of  pain 

Lying  outside  the  pulses  of  the  world? 

Obedience  is  good:  ay,  but  to  what? 

And  for  what  ends?     For  say  that  I  rebel 

Against  your  rule  as  devilish,  or  as  rule 

Of  thunder-guiding  powers  that  deny 

Man's  highest  benefit :  rebellion  then 

Were  strict  obedience  to  another  rule 

Which  bids  me  flout  your  thunder." 

"  Lo  you  now !  " 

Said  Osric,  delicately,  "how  you  come, 
Laertes  mine,  with  all  your  warring  zeal 
As  Python-slayer  of  the  present  age — 
Cleansing  all  social  swamps  by  darting  rays 
Of  dubious  doctrine,  hot  with  energy 
Of  private  judgment  and  disgust  for  doubt — 
To  state  my  thesis,  which  you  most  abhor 
When  sung  in  Daphnis-notes  beneath  the  pines 
To  gentle  rush  of  waters.     Your  belief — 
In  essence  what  is  it  but  simply  Taste? 
I  urge  with  you  exemption  from  all  claims 
That  come  from  other  than  my  proper  will, 
An  Ultimate  within  to  balance  yours, 
A  solid  meeting  you,  excluding  you, 
Till  you  show  fuller  force  by  entering 
My  spiritual  space  and  crushing  Me 
To  a  subordinate  complement  of  You  : 
Such  ultimate  must  stand  alike  for  all. 
Preach  your  crusade,  then  :  all  will  join  who  like 
The  hurly-burly  of  aggressive  creeds; 
Still  youi¥  unpleasant  Ought,  your  itch  to  choose 
What  grates  upon  the  sense,  is  simply  Taste, 
Differs,  I  think,  from  mine  (permit  the  word, 
Discussion  forces  it)  in  being  bad." 

The  tone  was  too  polite  to  breed  offence, 
Showing  a  tolerance  of  what  was  "bad" 
Becoming  courtiers.     Louder  Rosencranz 
Took  up  the  ball  with  rougher  movement,  wont 
To  show  contempt  for  doting  reasoners 
Who  hugged  some  reasons  with  a  preference, 
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As  warm  Laertes  did  :  he  gave  five  puffs 

Intolerantly  sceptical,  then  said, 

"Your  human  good,  which  you  would  make  supreme, 

How  do  you  know  it  1     Has  it  shown  its  face 

In  adamantine  type,  with  features  clear, 

As  this  republic,  or  that  monarchy  ? 

As  federal  grouping,  or  municipal  ? 

Equality,  or  finely  shaded  lines 

Of  social  difference  1  ecstatic  whirl 

And  draught  intense  of  passionate  joy  and  pain, 

Or  sober  self-control  that  starves  its  youth 

And  lives  to  wonder  what  the  world  calls  joy  1 

Is  it  in  sympathy  that  shares  men's  pangs 

Or  in  cool  brains  that  can  explain  them  well? 

Is  it  in  labour  or  in  laziness  ? 

In  training  for  the  tug  of  rivalry 

To  be  admired,  or  in  the  admiring  soul  1 

In  risk  or  certitude  ?     In  battling  rage 

And  hardy  challenges  of  Protean  luck, 

Or  in  a  sleek  and  rural  apathy 

Full  fed  with  sameness  ?     Pray  define  your  Good 

Beyond  rejection  by  majority; 

Next,  how  it  may  subsist  without  the  111 

Which  seems  its  only  outline.     Show  a  world 

Of  pressure  not  resisted;  or  a  world 

Of  pressure  equalised,  yet  various 

In  action  formative ;  for  that  will  serve 

As  illustration  of  your  human  good — • 

Which  at  its  perfecting  (your  goal  of  hope) 

Will  not  be  straight  extinct,  or  fall  to  sleep 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Unchangeable. 

What  will  you  work  for,  then,  and  call  it  good 

With  full  and  certain  vision — good  for  aught 

Save  partial  ends  which  happen  to  be  yours  1 

How  will  you  get  your  stringency  to  bind 

Thought  or  desire  in  demonstrated  tracks 

Which  are  but  waves  within  a  balanced  whole? 

Is  '  relative'  the  magic  word  that  turns 

Your  flux  mercurial  of  good  to  gold? 

Why,  that  analysis  at  which  you  rage 

As  anti-social  force  that  sweeps  you  down 

The  world  in  one  cascade  of  molecules, 

Is  brother  '  relative ' — and  grins  at  you 

Like  any  convict  whom  you  thought  to  send 

Outside  society,  till  this  enlarged 

And  meant  New  England  and  Australia  too. 

The  Absolute  is  your  shadow,  and  the  space 
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Which  you  say  might  be  real  were  you  milled 
To  curves  pellicular,  the  thinnest  thin, 
Equation  of  no  thickness,  is  still  you." 

"  Abstracting  all  that  makes  him  clubbable," 

Horatio  interposed.     But  Rosencranz, 

Deaf  as  the  angry  turkey-cock  whose  ears 

Are  plugged  by  swollen  tissues  when  he  scolds 

At  men's  pretensions  :  "  Pooh,  your  '  Relative ' 

Shuts  you  in,  hopeless,  with  your  progeny 

As  in  a  Hunger-tower  ;  your  social  good, 

Like  other  deities  by  turn  supreme, 

Is  transient  reflex  of  a  prejudice, 

Anthology  of  causes  and  effects 

To  suit  the  mood  of  fanatics  who  lead 

The  mood  of  tribes  or  nations.     I  admit 

If  you  could  show  -a  sword,  nay,  chance  of  sword 

Hanging  conspicuous  to  their  inward  eyes 

With  edge  so  constant-threatening  as  to  sway 

All  greed  and  lust  by  terror ;  and  a  law 

Clear-writ  and  proven  as  the  law  supreme 

Which  that  dread  sword  enforces — then  your  Right, 

Duty  or  social  Good,  were  it  once  brought 

To  common  measure  with  the  potent  law, 

Would  dip  the  scale,  would  put  unchanging  marks 

Of  wisdom  or  of  folly  on  each  deed, 

And  warrant  exhortation.     Until  then, 

Where  is  your  standard  or  criterion  1 — 

'  What  always,  everywhere,  by  all  men  ' — why, 

That  were  but  Custom,  and  your  system  needs 

Ideals  never  yet  incorporate, 

The  imminent  doom  of  Custom.     Can  you  find 

Appeal  beyond  the  sentience  in  each  man  ? 

Frighten  the  blind  with  scarecrows  ?  raise  an  awe 

Of  things  unseen  where  appetite  commands 

Chambers  of  imagery  in  the  soul 

At  all  its  avenues  1 — You  chant  your  hymns 

To  Evolution,  on  your  altar  lay 

A  sacred  egg  called  Progress :  have  you  proved 

A  Best  unique  where  all  is  relative, 

And  where  each  change  is  loss  as  well  as  gain  ] 

The  age  of  healthy  Saurians,  well  supplied 

With  heat  and  prey,  will  balance  well  enough 

A  human  age  where  maladies  are  strong 

And  pleasures  feeble;  wealth  a  monster  gorged 

Mid  hungry  populations ;  intellect 

Aproned  in  laboratories,  bent  on  proof 
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That  this  is  that  and  both  are  good  for  nought 
Save  feeding  error  through  a  weary  life ; 
While  Art  and  Poesy  struggle  like  poor  ghosts 
To  hinder  cock-crow  and  the  dreadful  light, 
Lurking  in  darkness  and  the  charnel-house, 
Or  like  two  stalwart  greybeards,  imbecile 
With  limbs  still  active,  playing  at  belief 
That  hunt  the  slipper,  foot-ball,  hide-and-seek, 
Are  sweetly  merry,  donning  pinafores 
And  lisping  emulously  in  their  speech. 

0  human  race  !     Is  this  then  all  thy  gain  ? — • 
Working  at  disproof,  playing  at  belief, 
Debate  on  causes,  distaste  of  effects, 

Power  to  transmute  all  elements,  and  lack 
Of  any  power  to  sway  the  fatal  skill 
And  make  thy  lot  aught  else  than  rigid  doom  ? 
The  Saurians  were  better. — Guildenstern, 
Pass  me  the  taper.     Still  the  human  curse 
Has  mitigation  in  the  best  cigars." 

Then  swift  Laertes,  not  without  a  glare 

Of  leonine  wrath,  "  I  thank  thee  for  that  word  : 

That  one  confession,  were  I  Socrates, 

Should  force  you  onward  till  you  ran  your  head 

At  your  own  image — flatly  gave  the  lie 

To  all  your  blasphemy  of  that  human  good 

Which  bred  and  nourished  you  to  sit  at  ease 

And  learnedly  deny  it.     Say  the  world 

Groans  ever  with  the  pangs  of  doubtful  births  : 

Say,  life's  a  poor  donation  at  the  best — 

Wisdom  a  yearning  after  nothingness — 

Nature's  great  vision  and  the  thrill  supreme 

Of  thought-fed  passion  but  a  weary  play — 

1  argue  not  against  you.     Who  can  prove 
Wit  to  be  witty  when  with  deeper  ground 
Dulness  intuitive  declares  wit  dull? 

If  life  is  worthless  to  you — why,  it  is. 

You  only  know  how  little  love  you  feel 

To  give  you  fellowship,  how  little  force 

Responsive  to  the  quality  of  things. 

Then  end  your  life,  throw  off  the  unsought  yoke. 

If  not — if  you  remain  to  taste  cigars, 

Choose  racy  diction,  perorate  at  large 

With  tacit  scorn  of  meaner  men  who  win 

No  wreath  or  tripos — then  admit  at  least 

A  possible  Better  in  the  seeds  of  earth  ; 

Acknowledge  debt  to  that  laborious  life 
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Which,  sifting  evermore  the  mingled  seeds, 

Testing  the  Possible  with  patient  skill, 

And  daring  ill  in  presence  of  a  good 

For  futures  to  inherit,  made  your  lot 

One  you  would  choose  rather  than  end  it,  nay, 

Bather  than,  say,  some  twenty  million  lots 

Of  fellow-Britons  toiling  all  to  make 

That  nation,  that  community,  whereon 

You  feed  and  thrive  and  talk  philosophy. 

I  am  no  optimist  whose  faith  must  hang 

On  hard  pretence  that  pain  is  beautiful 

And  agony  explained  for  men  at  ease 

By  virtue's  exercise  in  pitying  it. 

But  this  I  hold :  that  he  who  takes  one  gift 

Made  for  him  by  the  hopeful  work  of  man, 

"Who  tastes  sweet  bread,  walks  where  he  will  unarmed, 

His  shield  and  warrant  the  invisible  law, 

Who  owns  a  hearth  and  household  charities, 

Who  clothes  his  body  and  his  sentient  soul 

With  skill  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  yet  denies 

A  human  good  worth  toiling  for,  is  cursed 

With  worse  negation  than  the  poet  feigned 

In  Mephistopheles.     The  Devil  spins 

His  wire-drawn  argument  against  all  good 

With  sense  of  brimstone  as  his  private  lot, 

And  never  drew  a  solace  from  the  Earth." 

Laertes  fuming  paused,  and  Guildenstern 

Took  up  with 'cooler  skill  the  fusillade  : 

"  I  meet  your  deadliest  challenge,  Bosencranz  : — 

Where  get,  you  say,  a  binding  law,  a  rule 

Enforced  by  sanction,  an  Ideal  throned 

With  thunder  in  its  hand  ?     I  answer,  there 

Whence  every  faith  and  rule  has  drawn  its  force 

Since  human  consciousness  awaking  owned 

An  Outward,  whose  unconquerable  sway 

Besisted  first  and  then  subdued  desire 

By  pressure  of  the  dire  Impossible 

Urging  to  possible  ends  the  active  soul, 

And  shaping  so  its  terror  and  its  love. 

Why,  you  have  said  it— threats  and  promises 

Depend  on  each  man's  sentience  for  their  force  : 

All  sacred  rules,  imagined  or  revealed, 

Can  have  no  form  or  potency  apart 

From  the  percipient  and  emotive  mind. 

God,  duty,  love,  submission,  fellowship, 

Must  first  be  framed  in  man,  as  music  is, 
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Before  they  live  outside  him  as  a  law. 

And  still  they  grow  and  shape  themselves  anew, 

With  fuller  concentration  in  their  life 

Of  inward  and  of  outward  energies 

Blending  to  make  the  last  result  called  Man, 

Which  means,  not  this  or  that  philosopher 

Looking  through  beauty  into  blankness,  not 

The  swindler  who  has  sent  his  fruitful  lie 

By  the  last  telegram :     it  means  the  tide 

Of  needs  reciprocal,  toil,  trust  and  love — 

The  surging  multitude  of  human  claims 

Which  make  "a  presence  not  to  be  put  by" 

Above  the  horizon  of  the  general  soul. 

Is  inward  Reason  shrunk  to  subtleties, 

And  inward  wisdom  pining  passion-starved? — 

The  outward  Reason  has  the  world  in  store, 

Regenerates  passion  with  the  stress  of  want, 

Regenerates  knowledge  with  discovery, 

Shows  sly  rapacious  Self  a  blunderer, 

Widens  dependence,  knits  the  social  whole 

In  sensible  relation  more  defined. 

Do  Boards  and  dirty-handed  millionaires 

Govern  the  planetary  system? — sway 

The  pressure  of  the  Universe? — decide 

That  man  henceforth  shall  retrogress  to  ape, 

Emptied  of  every  sympathetic  thrill 

The  All  has  wrought  in  him  ?  dam  up  henceforth 

The  flood  of  human  claims  as  private  force 

To  turn  their  wheels  and  make  a  private  hell 

For  fish-pond  to  their  mercantile  domain? 

What  are  they  but  a  parasitic  growth 

On  the  vast  real  and  ideal  world 

Of  man  and  nature  blent  in  one  Divine  ? 

Why,  take  your  closing  dirge — say  evil  grows 

And  good  is  dwindling;  science  mere  decay, 

Mere  dissolution  of  ideal  wholes 

Which  through  the  ages  past  alone  have  made 

The  earth  and  firmament  of  human  faith ; 

Say,  the  small  arc  of  Being  we  call  man 

Is  near  its  mergence,  what  seems  growing  life 

Nought  but  a  hurrying  change  towards  lower  types, 

The  ready  rankness  of  degeneracy. 

Well,  they  who  mourn  for  the  world's  dying  good 

May  take  their  common  sorrows  for  a  rock, 

On  it  erect  religion  and  a  church, 

A  worship,  rites,  and  passionate  piety — 

The  worship  of  the  Best  though  crucified 
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And  God-forsaken  in  its  dying  pangs; 
The  sacramental  rites  of  fellowship 
In  common  woe ;   visions  that  purify 
Through  admiration  and  despairing  love 
Which  keep  their  spiritual  life  intact 
Beneath  the  murderous  clutches  of  disproof 
And  feed  a  martyr-strength." 

"Religion  high!" 

(Rosencranz  here)  "  but  with  communicants 
Few  as  the  cedars  upon  Lebanon — 
A  child  might  count  them.     What  the  world  demands 
Is  faith  coercive  of  the  multitude." 

* 

"Tush,  Guildenstern,  you  granted  him  too  much," 

Burst  in  Laertes;    "I  will  never  grant 

One  inch  of  law  to  feeble  blasphemies 

Which  hold  no  higher  ratio  to  life — 

Full  vigorous  human  life  that  peopled  earth 

And  wrought  and  fought  and  loved  and  bravely  died — 

Than  the  sick  morning  glooms  of  debauchees. 

Old  nations  breed  old  children,  wizened  babes 

Whose  youth  is  languid  and  incredulous, 

Weary  of  life  without  the  will  to  die; 

Their  passions  visionary  appetites 

Of  bloodless  spectres  wailing  that  the  world 

For  lack  of  substance  slips  from  out  their  grasp; 

Their  thoughts  the  withered  husks  of  all  things  dead, 

Holding  no  force  of  germs  instinct  with  life, 

Which  never  hesitates  but  moves  and  grows. 

Yet  hear  them  boast  in  screams  their  godlike  ill, 

Excess  of  knowing !     Fie  on  you,  Rosencranz  ! 

You  lend  your  brains  and  fine-dividing  tongue 

For  bass-notes  to  this  shrivelled  crudity, 

This  immature  decrepitude  that  strains 

To  fill  our  ears  and  claim  the  prize  of  strength 

For  mere  unmanliness.     Out  on  them  all ! — 

Wits,  puling  minstrels,  and  philosophers, 

Who  living  softly  prate  of  suicide, 

And  suck  the  commonwealth  to  feed  their  ease 

While  they  vent  epigrams  and  threnodies, 

Mocking  or  wailing  all  the  eager  work 

Which  makes  that  public  store  whereon  they  feed. 

Is  wisdom  flattened  sense  and  mere  distaste  ? 

Why,  any  superstition  warm  with  love, 

Inspired  with  purpose,  wild  with  energy 

That  streams  resistless  through  its  ready  frame, 
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Has  more  of  human  truth  within  its  life 

Than  souls  that  look  through  colour  into  nought, — 

Whose  brain,  too  unimpassioned  for  delight, 

Has  feeble  ticklings  of  a  vanity 

Which  finds  the  universe  beneath  its  mark, 

And  scorning  the  blue  heavens  as  merely  blue 

Can  only  say,  '  What  then  1 ' — pre-eminent 

In  wondrous  want  of  likeness  to  their  kind, 

Founding  that  worship  of  sterility 

Whose  one  supreme  is  vacillating  Will 

Which  makes  the  Light,  then  says,  "Twere  better  not.'" 

Here  rash  Laertes  brought  his  Handel-strain 
As  of  some  angry  Polypheme,  to  pause  ; 
And  Osric,  shocked  at  ardours  out  of  taste, 
Relieved  the  audience  with  a  tenor  voice 
And  delicate  delivery. 

"For  me, 

I  range  myself  in  line  with  Rosencranz 
Against  all  schemes,  religious  or  profane, 
That  flaunt  a  Good  as  pretext  for  a  lash 
To  flog  us  all  who  have  the  better  taste 
Into  conformity,  requiring  me 
At  peril  of  the  thong  and  sharp  disgrace 
To  care  how  mere  Philistines  pass  their  lives ; 
Whether  the  English  pauper-total  grows 
From  one  to  two  before  the  noughts ;    how  far 
Teuton  will  outbreed  Roman;    if  the  class 
Of  proletaires  will  make  a  federal  band 
To  bind  all  Europe  and  America, 
Throw,  in  their  wrestling,  every  government, 
Snatch  the  world's  purse  and  keep  the  guillotine  : 
Or  else  (admitting  these  are  casualties) 
Driving  my  soul  with  scientific  hail 
That  shuts  the  landscape  out  with  particles ; 
Insisting  that  the  Palingenesis 
Means  telegraphs  and  measure  of  the  rate 
At  which  the  stars  move — nobody  knows  where. 
So  fai*,  my  Rosencranz,  we  are  at  one. 
But  not  when  you  blaspheme  the  life  of  Art, 
The  sweet  perennial  youth  of  Poesy, 
Which  asks  no  logic  but  its  sensuous  growth, 
No  right  but  loveliness;   which  fearless  strolls 
Betwixt  the  burning  mountain  and  the  sea, 
Reckless  of  earthquake  and  the  lava  stream, 
Filling  its  hour  with  beauty.     It  knows  nought 
Of  bitter  strife,  denial,  grim  resolve, 
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Sour  resignation,  busy  emphasis 
Of  fresh  illusions  named  the  new-born  True, 
Old  Error's  latest  child ;    but  as  a  lake 
Images  all  things,  yet  within  its  depths 
Dreams  them  all  lovelier — thrills  with  sound 
And  makes  a  hai'p  of  plenteous  liquid  chords — 
So  Art  or  Poesy :    we  its  votaries 
Are  the  Olympians,  fortunately  born 
From  the  elemental  mixture  ;    'tis  our  lot 
To  pass  more  swiftly  than  the  Delian  God, 
But  still  the  earth  breaks  into  flowers  for  us, 
And  mortal  sorrows  when  they  reach  our  ears 
Are  dying  falls  to  melody  divine. 
Hatred,  war,  vice,  crime,  sin,  those  human  storms, 
Cyclones,  floods,  what  you  will — outbursts  of  force- 
Feed  art  with  contrast,  give  the  grander  touch 
To  the  master's  pencil  and  the  poet's  song, 
Serve  as  Vesuvian  fires  or  navies  tossed 
On  yawning  waters,  which  when  viewed  afar 
Deepen  the  calm  sublime  of  those  choice  souls 
Who  keep  the  heights  of  poesy  and  turn 
A  fleckless  mirror  to  the  various  world, 
Giving  its  many-named  and  fitful  flux 
An  imaged,  harmless,  spiritual  life, 
With  pure  selection,  native  to  art's  frame, 
Of  beauty  only,  save  its  minor  scale 
Of  ill  and  pain  to  give  the  ideal  joy 
A  keener  edge.     This  is  a  mongrel  globe; 
All  finer  being  wrought  from  its  coarse  earth 
Is  but  accepted  privilege  :    what  else 
Your  boasted  virtue,  which  proclaims  itself 
A  good  above  the  average  consciousness? 
Nature  exists  by  partiality 
(Each  planet's  poise  must  carry  two  extremes 
With  verging  breadths  of  minor  wretchedness) : 
We  are  her  favourites  and  accept  our  wings. 
For  your  accusal,  Hosencranz,  that  art 
Shares  in  the  dread  and  weakness  of  the  time, 
I  hold  it  null ;    since  art  or  poesy  pure, 
Being  blameless  by  all  standards  save  her  own, 
Takes  no  account  of  modern  or  antique 
In  morals,  science,  or  philosophy : 
No  dull  elenchus  makes  a  yoke  for  her, 
Whose  law  and  measure  are  the  sweet  consent 
Of  sensibilities  that  move  apart 
From  rise  or  fall  of  systems,  states  or  creeds — 
Apart  from  what  Philistines  call  man's  weal." 
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"Ay,  \ve  all  know  those  votaries  of  the  Muse 
Ravished  with  singing  till  they  quite  forgot 
Their  manhood,  sang,  and  gaped,  and  took  no  food, 
Then  died  of  emptiness,  and  for  reward 
Lived  on  as  grasshoppers  " — Laertes  thus  : 
But  then  he  checked  himself  as  one  who  feels 
His  muscles  dangerous,  and  Guildenstern 
Filled  up  the  pause  with  calmer  confidence. 

"You  use  your  wings,  my  Osric,  poise  yourself 
Safely  outside  all  reach  of  argument, 
Then  dogmatise  at  will  (a  method  known 
To  ancient  women  and  philosophers, 
Nay,  to  Philistines  whom  you  most  abhor) ; 
Else,  could  an  arrow  reach  you,  I  should  ask 
Whence  came  taste,  beauty,  sensibilities 
Refined  to  preference  infallible  ? 
Doubtless,  ye're  gods — these  odours  ye  inhale, 
A  sacrificial  scent.     But  how,  I  pray, 
Are  odours  made,  if  not  by  gradual  change 
Of  sense  or  substance  1     Is  your  beautiful 
A  seedless,  rootless  flower,  or  has  it  grown 
With  human  growth,  which  means  the  rising  sum 
Of  human  struggle,  order,  knowledge? — sense 
Trained  to  a  fuller  record,  more  exact — 
To  truer  guidance  of  each  passionate  force? 
Get  me  your  roseate  flesh  without  the  blood; 
Get  fine  aromas  without  structure  wrought 
From  simpler  being  into  manifold : 
Then  and  then  only  flaunt  your  Beautiful 
As  what  can  live  apart  from  thought,  creeds,  states, 
Which  mean  life's  structure.     Osric,  I  beseech — 
The  infallible  should  be  more  catholic — 
Join  in  a  war-dance  with  the  cannibals, 
Hear  Chinese  music,  love  a  face  tattooed, 
Give  adoration  to  a  pointed  skull, 
And  think  the  Hindu  Siva  looks  divine : 
'Tis  art,  'tis  poesy.     Say,  you  object : 
How  came  you  by  that  lofty  dissidence, 
If  not  through  changes  in  the  social  man 
Widening  his  consciousness  from  Here  and  Now 
To  larger  wholes  beyond  the  reach  of  sense; 
Controlling  to  a  fuller  harmony 
The  thrill  of  passion  and  the  rule  of  fact; 
And  paling  false  ideals  in  the  light 
Of  full-rayed  sensibilities  which  blend 
Truth  and  desire?     Taste,  beauty,  what  are  they 
No.  225. — VOL.  xxxvni.  N 
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But  the  soul's  choice  towards  perfect  bias  wrought 

By  finer  balance  of  a  fuller  growth — 

Sense  brought  to  subtlest  metamorphosis 

Through  love,  thought,  joy — the  general  human  store 

Which  grows  from  all  life's  functions?     As  the  plant 

Holds  its  corolla,  purple,  delicate, 

Solely  as  outflush  of  that  energy 

Which  moves  transformingly  in  root  and  branch." 

Guildenstern  paused,  and  Hamlet  quivering 

Since  Osric  spoke,  in  transit  imminent 

From  catholic  striving  into  laxity, 

Ventured  his  word.     "  Seems  to  me,  Guildenstern, 

Your  argument,  though  shattering  Osric's  point 

That  sensibilities  can  move  apart 

From  social  order,  yet  has  not  annulled 

His  thesis  that  the  life  of  poesy 

(Admitting  it  must  grow  from  out  the  whole) 

Has  separate  functions,  a  transfigured  realm 

Freed  from  the  rigours  of  the  practical, 

Where  what  is  hidden  from  the  grosser  world — 

Stormed  down  by  roar  of  engines  and  the  shouts 

Of  eager  concourse — rises  beauteous 

As  voice  of  water-drops  in  sapphire  caves; 

A  realm  where  finest  spirits  have  free  sway 

In  exquisite  selection,  uncontrolled 

By  hard  material  necessity 

Of  cause  and  consequence.     For  you  will  grant 

The  Ideal  has  discoveries  which  ask 

No  test,  no  faith,  save  that  we  joy  in  them : 

A  new-found  continent,  with  spreading  lands 

Where  pleasure  charters  all,  where  virtue,  rank, 

Use,  right,  and  truth  have  but  one  name,  Delight. 

Thus  Art's  creations,  when  etherealised 

To  least  admixture  of  the  grosser  fact 

Delight  may  stamp  as  highest." 

"Possible!" 

Said  Guildenstern,  with  touch  of  weariness, 
"But  then  we  might  dispute  of  what  is  gross, 
What  high,  what  low." 

"Nay,"  said  Laertes,  "ask 

The  mightiest  makers  who  have  reigned,  still  reign 
Within  the  ideal  realm.     See  if  their  thought 
Be  drained  of  practice  and  the  thick  warm  blood 
Of  hearts  that  beat  in  action  various 
Through  the  wide  drama  of  the  struggling  world. 
Good-bye,  Horatio." 
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Each  now  said  "  Good-bye." 
Such  breakfast,  such  beginning  of  the  day 
Is  more  than  half  the  whole.     The  sun  was  hot 
On  southward  branches  of  the  meadow  elms, 
The  shadows  slowly  farther  crept  and  veered 
Like  changing  memories,  and  Hamlet  strolled 
Alone  and  dubious  on  the  empurpled  path 
Between  the  waving  grasses  of  new  June 
Close  by  the  stream  where  well-compacted  boats 
Were  moored  or  moving  with  a  lazy  creak 
To  the  soft  dip  of  oars.     All  sounds  were  light 
As  tiny  silver  bells  upon  the  robes 
Of  hovering  silence.     Birds  made  twitterings 
That  seemed  but  silence  Self  o'erfull  of  love. 
'Twas  invitation  all  to  sweet  repose; 
And  Hamlet,  drowsy  with  the  mingled  draughts 
Of  cider  and  conflicting  sentiments, 

Chose  a  green  couch  and  watched  with  half-closed  eyes 
The  meadow-road,  the  stream  and  dreamy  lights, 
Until  they  merged  themselves  in  sequence  strange 
With  undulating  ether,  time,  the  soul, 
The  will  supreme,  the  individual  claim, 
The  social  Ought,  the  lyrist's  liberty, 
Democritus,  Pythagoras,  in  talk 
With  Anselm,  Darwin,  Comte  and  Schopenhauer, 
The  poets  rising  slow  from  out  their  tombs 
Summoned  as  arbiters — that  border-world 
Of  dozing,  ere  the  sense  is  fully  locked. 

And  then  he  dreamed  a  dream  so  luminous 
He  woke  (he  says)  convinced ;    but  what  it  taught 
Withholds  as  yet.     Perhaps  those  graver  shades 
Admonished  him  that  visions  told  in  haste 
Part  with  their  virtues  to  the  squandering  lips 
And  leave  the  soul  in  wider  emptiness. 

GEOKGE    ELIOT. 

April,  1874. 
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A  DOUBTING  HEART. 


CHAPTER  III. 
IDUNA'S    GROVE. 

MR.  WEST  was  accustomed  to  have 
to  wait  even  on  cold  evenings  a  long 
time  at  his  own  door  before  it  was 
opened  to  him,  and  he  had  learned  to 
shut  his  ears,  when  at  last  he  was 
admitted,  to  a  good  many  sounds  of 
scuffling  feet  and  sharp  voices,  which 
told  of  hasty  preparations  to  receive 
him.  He  did  not  care  now  to  probe 
beyond  the  outside  surface  of  decorum 
and  order,  which  was  indeed  too  thin  to 
deceive  eyes  that  did  not  court  decep- 
tion. There  had  been  a  time  when  he 
had  stood  up  for  his  right  to  know 
everything  that  passed  in  his  own 
house,  and  devoutly  believed  in  his 
power  to  regulate  all  in  his  own  way, 
and  carry  out  his  wishes  to  the  minutest 
point.  He  had  been  a  martinet  when 
nothing  had  opposed  him  but  the  wills 
of  people  weaker  than  himself.  Lately, 
circumstances  and,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
him,  the  whole  course  of  nature  had 
declared  against  him  ;  and,  being  con- 
tinually more  and  more  worsted  in  his 
combats  with  these,  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  gradually  into  closer  and  closer 
entrenchments,  abandoning  the  out- 
works in  despair,  but  always  strug- 
gling to  keep  some  little  kingdom 
where  his  will  might  be  supreme,  and 
whose  minute  details  he  might  regu- 
late. The  management  of  his  family 
and  household  had  baffled  him  now 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  at  present, 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  holding  on 
to  the  attempt  to  maintain  his  own 
personal  surroundings  precisely  as  they 
used  to  be  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 
Even  this  possibility  was  daily  slip- 
ping away,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
his  wife  and  elder  children  to  keep 
this  last  strong  hold  of  his  injured 


dignity  intact.  They  were  wondering 
with  sick  hearts  what  hold  on  life  he 
would  have  when  the  thin  appearance 
of  past  gentility  they  were  holding  up 
before  his  eyes  had  at  length  melted 
away. 

Emmie  had  time  to  restore  the 
jewel-box  to  its  usual  place  before 
Mary  Anne  had  made  herself  fit  to 
open  the  door  for  master,  and  her 
next  movement  was  a  hasty  flight  up 
two  staircases  to  the  threshold  of 
"  Air  Throne."  Thence  she  watched  her 
father's  entrance  into  the  house,  peeping 
at  him  over  the  balusters  of  the  highest 
staircase  of  the  high  house.  She  was 
not  at  any  time  given  to  make  the 
worst  of  appearances,  but  to-day  she 
was  struck  with  the  dejection  written 
on  her  father's  face,  and  expressed  by 
his  whole  figure,  as  he  wearily  mounted 
the  first  flight  to  his  own  bedroom; 
the  nerveless  hand  clinging  to  the 
balusters,  the  trailing  footstep,  the 
bowed  head,  the  grey,  still  face,  that 
had  perhaps  been  handsome  and  dig- 
nified once,  but  that  seemed  now  pet- 
rified to  an  image  of  sullen,  outraged 
pride,  brooding  on  itself.  Emmie 
sighed  and  shivered  a  little  as  she 
looked.  It  was  just  as  if  the  fog 
outside  had  gathered  itself  up  into 
a  visible  shape,  and  stalked  into  the 
house  to  put  out  all  the  lights,  and 
hang  a  dead  weight  on  every  one's 
breathing.  But  it  was  her  father,  and 
she  must  not  grudge  him  the  privilege 
of  bringing  what  atmosphere  he  liked 
into  the  house,  during  the  few  hours 
he  was  in  it,  even  if  it  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  chill,  gloomy  reserve,  in 
which  the  most  modest  little  house- 
hold joys  withered,  or  had  to  hide 
themselves  away.  Her  mother  was 
unfortunately  the  chief  sufferer,  for 
she  had  to  sit  in  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fog  the  whole  evening.  To  the 
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other  members  of  the  family  it  made 
itself  felt  more  or  less  distinctly, 
hushing  fresh  voices,  putting  clogs  on 
springing  steps,  checking  with  a  dull 
hand  the  eager  beating  of  young, 
hopeful  hearts.  But  (and  Emmie's 
sensitive  conscience  reproached  her  a 
little  for  finding  relief  in  this  thought) 
there  were  spots  even  under  this  roof 
whence  the  dark  influence  was  suc- 
cessfully shut  out — pleasant  nooks — 
when,  by  just  opening  and  shutting 
a  door,  one  could  find  oneself  breathing 
fresh  air  and  morally  basking  in  sun- 
shine. As  this  thought  rose  to  com- 
fort her,  she  turned  and  looked  down 
a  dark  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
faint  stream  of  light  issued  from  the 
crevices  of  a  low  door.  Behind  it  was 
"  Air  Throne,' '  and  from  thence  a  crisp, 
cheerful  sound,  like  the  rippling  of  a 
little  river,  reached  Emmie  where  she 
stood ; — a  pleasant  sound  of  two  gay 
voices  in  continuous  chatter,  broken 
now  by  a  musical  laugh — Christabel's 
laugh,  that  was  music  itself  ^-ringing 
from  the  low-roofed  attic  down  the 
dark,  cold  passage,  and  warming 
Emmie's  heart.  Well  that  it  was 
such  a  big  house,  and  the  attics  far 
enough  removed  from  the  ground- 
floor  for  people  to  dare  to  laugh  freely 
there  without  fear  of  being  thought 
hard-hearted. 

Looking  down  the  balusters  to- 
wards a  lower  story,  she  could  see  a 
half-opened  door,  from  which  another 
wider  and  brighter  stream  of  light 
came.  Emmie  could  have  wished  that 
door  were  shut,  for  her  father  would 
pass  it  in  going  down  stairs,  and  the 
lavish  light  would  bring  him  a  re- 
minder that  would  not  please  him. 
That,  however,  was  the  "  Land  of 
Beulah,"  and  Mrs.  Urquhart,  the 
kind-hearted  old  lady,  who,  with 
her  son  Dr.  Urquhart,  rented  all 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  was  too 
important  a  person  to  be  dictated 
to  as  to  when  she  should  shut  or 
open  her  drawing-room  door.  The 
door  was  left  ajar  because  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart had  not  yet  returned  from  his 
afternoon  round  of  visits  to  his  patients, 


and  his  mother  was  listening  for 
his  ring  at  the  bell.  Emmie  knew 
just  how  she  looked  as  she  sat 
listening,  for  she  had  lately  shared 
the  watch  once  or  twice ;  not 
anxious,  only  pleasantly  expectant ; 
and  she  knew  too  how  the  comely 
old  face  would  broaden  into  smiles 
of  perfect  content,  when  the  quick, 
business-like  knock  and  ring  came, 
followed  by  a  springy  step  on  the 
stairs  that  all  the  household  knew. 
The  drawing-room  door  was  always 
close  shut  after  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening ;  but  though  it  shut  in 
long  intervals  of  silence,  there  was 
no  gloom.  Emmie  could  not  continue 
the  scene ;  but  if  she  had  been 
clairvoyante,  and  had  watched  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  "  Land  of  Beulah  "  till 
bed-time,  she  would  only  have  seen 
pictures  that  would  have  confirmed 
her  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  place. 
The  old  mother  nodding  over  her 
parti-coloured  knitting,  when  the  cosy 
meal  was  over ;  the  son  with  his  books 
and  papers  and  shaded  reading-lamp 
at  a  table  writing,  covering  his  eyes 
to  think  a  minute,  and  then  rapidly 
dashing  off  a  page  or  two  with  ner- 
vous fingers  pressed  on  the  pen,  and 
knitted  brow  under  the  thick  fair 
hair  that  had  tumbled  in  disorder 
over  it  ;  aware,  however,  all  the  time, 
of  every  movement  in  the  chair  by  the 
fire,  and  quite  ready,  when  the  signal 
came,  to  jump  up,  thrust  his  long 
fingers  through  his  hair,  clearing  his 
brow  of  thought  and  frowns  with  the 
movement,  and  come  forward  to  the 
fire  for  a  comfortable  half-hour's  chat 
with  his  mother  before  she  retired  to 
bed.  This  was  the  crowning  cup  of 
pleasure  in  the  tranquil  days  Mrs.  Ur- 
quhart shared  with  her  now  prosperous 
son ; — days  that  were  a  sojourning  in 
the  "  Land  of  Beulah "  to  her  at  the 
end  of  a  stormy  life,  as  she  often  told 
Emmie.  It  was  talk  that  had  no  pain, 
and  not  much  excitement  in  it,  over 
the  happy  events  of  each  successful 
day,  flavoured  sometimes  with  a  mild 
joke  or  two  about  the  young  lady- 
students  up  stairs,  whom  Dr.  Urquhart 
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came  across  sometimes  in  lecture- 
rooms  ;  in  whose  company  (he  said) 
he  felt  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should 
treat  them  as  comrades  or  as  young 
ladies,  and  against  whose  possible 
designs  on  her  son's  heart  Mrs. 
Urquhart,  generous  in  everything  else, 
watched  jealously.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  a  little  sham  quarrel  when 
Mrs.  Urquhart  would  maliciously  re- 
peat some  gossip  about  the  Moores 
she  had  learned  from  Emmie,  and 
Dr.  Urquhart  would  pretend  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  in  defending  them ; 
all  to  be  ended  by  a  tenderer  than 
usual  good-night  kiss. 

Yes  there  was  pleasant  talk  from 
happy  hearts  in  that  room  every 
evening,  but  the  gay  atmosphere 
never  penetrated  to  the  parlour  just 
beneath,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West 
spent  their  evenings  alone ;  she 
lying  on  the  high-backed  sofa  by 
the  wall,  he  seated  upright  on  a 
chair  beside  her,  their  hands  clasped 
together,  not  talking  much,  not  often 
even  looking  at  each  other,  but  mutely 
interchanging  pain,  and  lessening  it 
perhaps  by  such  silent  partnership ; 
she  suffering  only  for  him,  he  for  him- 
self chiefly,  but  also  for  all  the  others 
dependent  upon  him  whom  he  had 
dragged  down  into  what  looked  to 
him  an  abyss  of  shame  and  ruin.  He 
was  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  on  a 
raft  in  a  wide  sea — the  sea  of  his  own 
bitter  thoughts — clinging  to  the  one 
comrade  who  had  courage  to  embark 
with  him  on  its  salt,  desolate  waves, 
but  separated  from  all  other  help. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  have  cleared  his 
eyes  from  the  mists  of  tears  that  pride 
would  never  let  him  weep  away,  he 
might  have  seen  that  the  storms  which 
to  his  thought  had  shattered  his  whole 
existence,  had  but  carried  off  a  few 
useless  spars  and  a  little  over-crowded 
canvas,  and  that  all  his  real  treasures 
were  still  preserved  to  him,  and  were 
lying  unheeded  at  his  feet. 

Emmie  stood  leaning  her  arms  on 
the  balusters,  and  looking  down  into 
the  hall,  till  she  had  seen  her  father 
recross  it  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 


dining-room,  and  then  she  too  ran 
lightly  down.  A  thought  had  struck 
her  while  waiting  which  had  changed 
her  intention  of  going  immediately  to 
"  Air  Throne,"  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
jewel-case  to  Katherine  Moore.  She 
must  find  out  from  Harry  whether 
there  was  to  his  knowledge  any  fresh 
cause  for  the  additional  shade  of  misery 
she  had  read  on  her  father's  face,  or 
whether  it  was  only  one  of  those 
chance  thickenings  of  the  fog  of  gloom 
in  his  mind,  which  they  had  learnt  to 
expect  as  certainly,  and  endure  as 
patiently  as  January  snow  storms,  or 
east  winds  in  March.  Harry  had  come 
home  as  usual  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  Mr.  West,  and  had  made  the 
most  of  the  interval  before  dinner, 
while  his  father  was  up  stairs,  to  bring 
the  brightness  no  one  could  help  feel- 
ing in  his  presence,  to  bear  upon  his 
mother ;  but  when  Emmie  found  him 
he  had  retreated  to  the  little  tea-room, 
once  a  butler's  pantry,  where  noise 
being  fortunately  shut  in  by  double 
doors,  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  accustomed  to  congregate 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  West  had  not 
been  known  to  put  his  head  inside  the 
green-baize  doors  for  years ;  and  Mrs. 
West,  since  Dr.  Urquhart  had  one  day 
spoken  gravely  to  her  on  the  necessity 
of  sparing  herself  fatigue  whenever 
she  could,  had  paid  it  few  visits.  It 
was  the  spot  which,  according  to  Alma, 
had  played  an  important  part  in  turn- 
ing Constance  Rivers  into  Lady  Forest; 
but  less  fastidious  and  more  imaginative 
persons  might  have  seen  a  "  Temple  of 
Youth,"  or  even  an  "Iduna's  Grove," 
within  the  four  dingily-papered  walls, 
cumbered  with  faded  furniture.  It 
was  the  one  place  in  the  house  where 
the  naturally  high  spirits  of  the  young 
Wests  had  free  play,  and  managed  to 
bubble  up  above  the  dull  crust  of  care 
which  extinguished  them  outside  the 
sanctuary.  Old  Mary  Ann,  whose 
forty  years  of  domestic  service  had 
left  more  poetry  in  her  than  three 
London  seasons  had  left  to  Constance, 
was  capable  of  disentangling  the  genius 
of  the  plaoe  from,  the  moth-holes  and 
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weather-stains  of  the  furniture,  and 
used  of  evenings  to  steal  up  from  her 
cleaning  in  desolate  regions  below, 
where  hungry  winds  moaned  through 
empty  cellars  and  larders,  to  refresh 
herself  by  standing  between  the  double 
doors,  and  listening  to  the  gay  racket 
of  voices  within.  It  sent  her  back  to 
her  cogitations  as  to  how  to  dish  up 
two  mutton  cutlets  to  look  as  if  they 
were  five  with  renewed  courage,  con- 
vinced that  there  were  still  members 
of  the  West  family  worth  cooking  for, 
at  reduced  wages.  Emmie  closed  the 
double  doors  quickly  behind  her,  how- 
ever, mindful  of  ears  in  the  house  that 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  hubbub; 
for  as  she  had  been  longer  absent  from 
the  juvenile  party  than  usual,  there 
was  of  course  a  great  outcry  to  greet 
her  reappearance — everybody  speaking 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  at  once. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  the 
afternoon,  Emmie?  Have  you  heard 
about  the  row  on  the  stairs  when  the 
boys  came  home  at  five  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Casabianca  and  the  Gentle  Lamb 
would  play  at  '  tig '  on  the  stairs, 
thinking  everybody  was  out,  and  they 
quarrelled  and  fought  on  the  landing, 
till  Casabianca  knocked  the  Gentle 
Lamb  right  into  the  '  Land  of  Beulah.' 
Two  old  ladies  wei'e  drinking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  you  should  have 
seen  their  faces  when  the  Gentle  Lamb 
came  rolling  through,  and  fell  with  his 
head  among  the  tea  cups." 

The  speaker  of  the  last  sentence  was 
Mildred  West,  a  tall  energetic  look- 
ing girl  of  fourteen,  somewhat  given  to 
domineering,  and  nick-  named  Mildie 
by  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  peculiar  style  of  wit  preva- 
lent in  Iduna's  Grove,  which  consisted 
in  calling  everything  by  the  least 
appropriate  name  that  could  be  found 
for  it.  The  fun  of  these  names  might 
not  be  apparent  to  outsiders,  but  they 
afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the  young 
Wests,  and  were  in  fact  the  chief 
weapons  by  which  they  held  the  troubles 
of  life  at  bay,  and  so  to  speak,  kept 
their  heads  above  water.  A  new  priva- 
tion or  grievance  always  seeming  to 


lose  its  sting  with  these  young  people 
as  soon  one  of  their  number  had  in- 
vented a  by-word  to  fling  at  it. 

Emmie  shook  her  head  at  the  two 
offenders,  who  were  now  struggling 
for  possession  of  the  least  rickety  of 
the  school-room  chairs,  and  said  to 
her  sister — 

"  But  what  were  you  doing  to  let 
them  fight  on  Mrs.  Urquhart's  landing, 
Mildie?" 

"  My  Physics,"  said  Mildie,  loftily ; 
"  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  proposition ; 
and  I  think  with  Katherine  Moore, 
that  a  girl's  studies  are  too  important 
for  her  to  allow  them  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  folly  of  boys.  Women  are  the 
students  of  the  future,  Katherine  says, 
and  I  mean  to  do  credit  to  my  family, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  others." 

Of  course  this  speech  was  a  signal 
for  a  general  onslaught  of  the  boys  on 
Mildie ;  but  Hai-ry,  who  did  not  seem 
quite  in  his  usual  spirits  to-night, 
checked  the  skirmish  peremptorily; 
and  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
taking  their  seats  round  the  tea-table, 
Emmie  found  the  opportunity  she 
wanted  of  drawing  him  aside  to  ask 
her  question. 

"  Anything  happened  to-day  1 "  she 
whispered. 

"  Bad— do  you  mean  ? " 

"Oh,  my  dear  Harry,  of  course  I 
meant  to  papa;  and  does  anything 
good  ever  happen  to  him — should  I 
expect  that  ?  " 

"  The  poor  Governor,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  good  deal  more  compassion  in  his 
voice  than  there  had  been  in  Emmie's. 
"He  certainly  is  unlucky,  poor  old 
chap  ;  he  always  does  contrive  to  get 
himself  into  every  mess  that's  going; 
If  he  could  but  stick  to  what  he's 
told  to  do,  and  not  put  his  unlucky 
oar  in  where  it's  not  wanted,  he  might 
at  least  drudge  on  without  being 
noticed,  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  is  difficult  for  him  to  forget 
the  time  when  he  was  one  of  the  heads, 
and  ordered  as  he  liked,  and  to  re- 
member that  he's  nothing  in  the  new 
house  but  an  old  supernumerary  clerk, 
kept  on  sufferance.  It  must  be  hard.': 
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"  But  has  anything  more-than  usual 
happened  to-day  to  annoy  him,  do  you 
suppose  ? " 

"  Mr.  Cummins  sent  for  him  to  his 
private  room  to  speak  about  his  having 
taken  more  upon  himself  than  he  ought 
in  a  business  matter  that  came  under 
his  eye,  and,  of  course,  muddled  it. 
Their  voices  got  so  loud,  for  you  know 
when  the  Governor's  pride  is  tho- 
roughly stung  he  can  speak,  and  Cum- 
mins is  an  insolent  brute,  that  a  good 
deal  was  overheard  in  the  clerks'  room. 
I  can  tell  you,  Emmie,  I  sat  trembling, 
for  every  minute  I  expected,  and  at 
last  hoped,  that  the  Governor  would 
end  the  lecture  he  was  getting  by 
throwing  up  his  place  and  mine,  and 
vowing  never  to  make  a  pen-stroke  in 
the  old  hole  again.  I  wonder  how  he 
helped  it.  I  wonder  how  he  ever 
swallowed  his  pride  and  rage,  so  as  to 
get  out  of  that  room  without  a  regular 
flare  up  ;  and  how  he  bore  to  walk 
back  to  his  place,  with  the  other  clerks 
staring  at  him.  All  of  them  young 
fellows  like  myself,  except  two  super- 
annuated old  chaps,  who  began  in  grand- 
papa's time  I  believe,  and  who  like  old 
idiots  as  they  are,  tried  to  show  they 
pitied  him.  It  was  an  awful  time  for 
us  both  I  can  tell  you,  I  daren't  so 
much  as  look  at  him,  to  see  how  he 
was  taking  it,  but  I  could  feel  the  desk 
we  were  both  writing  at  tremble  when 
he  leaned  upon  it  again  and  took  up 
his  pen.  Poor  old  chap  !  " 

"If  he  should  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Cummins  some  day  and  throw  up  his 
post  and  yours,  what  would  become 
of  us?" 

"  I  daresay  I  should  get  employ- 
ment somewhere  else ;  but  wherever 
he  went  it  would  be  the  same  story — 
the  impossibility  it  is  with  him  to  act 
as  a  subordinate,  and  his  ill-luck.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not  of  much  use  where 
he  is,  and  that  though  Cummins  can't 
turn  him  out,  for  it  was  agreed  he  was 
to  have  a  post  in  the  office  when  the 
old  firm  was  broken  up ;  he  is  trying 
all  he  can  to  provoke  him  to  resign." 

"  We  should  still  have  the  house 
and  the  lodgers." 


"  The  lease  will  be  out  the  year 
after  next." 

"  Poor  mother,"  said  Emmie,  softly. 
"  Poor  old  Governor,"  stiid  Harry, 
passing  his  hand  quickly  over  his 
frank  boyish  eyes.  "  Well,  he  fought 
a  good  fight  to-day,  to  hold  back  the 
words  that  would  have  made  us  all 
beggars ;  and  if  I  can  only  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  over  him,  and  stop  him  from 
running  off  the  lines  again,  things 
may  never  really  be  as  bad  as  we  are 
imagining.  I  believe  the  Governor 
would  rather  blow  out  his  brains  any 
day  than  stand  Cummins'  bullying : 
but  he  will  bear  a  great  deal  for  the  % 
mother  and  us ;  and  I  must  keep  my 
eyes  about  me,  without  his  knowing  it, 
and  nip  in  the  bud  any  fresh  designs 
of  his  that  won't  hold  water." 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  Mr.  Cum- 
mins was  the  new  youngish  partner, 
who  had  taken  a  liking  to  you,  and 
who  invited  you  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  club  one  day  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  " and  what  do 
you  think  one  of  the  clerks  overheard 
him  saying  he  did  it  for? — because 
though  my  father  was  an  old  dolt,  and 
I  something  of  a  cub,  I  had  a  con- 
foundedly pretty  sister." 

"What  did  he  mean?  Me?  Oh, 
Harry ! "  cried  Emmie,  taking  her 
hands  from  Harry's  shoulders  where 
she  had  been  resting  them  confidingly, 
and  covering  her  face,  while,  in  a 
minute,  a  dark  flood  of  angry  crimson 
glowed  above  the  white  finger  tips  to 
the  roots  of  her  dark  hair,  and  invaded 
the  small  lobes  of  the  little  ears  that 
showed  beneath  its  coils.  "  He  meant 
me!" 

Harry  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
drew  her  close  to  him,  his  face  glowing 
too  with  a  proud  sense  of  brotherly  pro- 
tection and  superior  worldly  wisdom. 

"  Why,  Emmie,  what  signifies  what 
a  fool  of  a  fellow  like  that  says  ?  I 
would  not  have  repeated  his  idiotic 
words,  if  I  thought  you'd  have  cared  a 
rush  about  them." 

"To  be  talked  about  like  that  from 
one  person  to  another,"  said  Emmie, 
slowly  uncovering  her  eyes,  which  to 
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Harry's  remorse  had  large  bright  tears 
in  them.  "  I  knew  he  looked  at  me  in 
a  horrid  way  that  day — the  day  I  went 
in  a  cab  to  fetch  papa  home,  when  poor 
little  Willie  was  taken  in  his  first  fit ; 
but  I  did  not  know  he  had  talked 
about  me." 

"You  are  a  fine  little  personage," 
said  Harry,  stooping  down  and  kissing 
a  tear  from  her  cheek.  "You're  a 
nice  little  person  to  pretend  to  be  a 
friend  of  Miss  Katherine  Moore,  who 
gets  up  and  speaks  in  public  meetings, 
and  stands  up  for  women's  rights,  if 
you  can't  bear  to  be  talked  about." 
.  "  It  is  the  sort  of  talk,"  said  Emmie. 
"  I  can't  explain  it,  but  no  one  would 
understand  me  better  than  Katherine 
Moore.  It  is  the  right  to  be  spoken 
about  and  looked  at  in  another  way, 
whether  one  is  rich,  or  poor,  or  hand- 
some, or  ugly,  that  she  stands  up  for 
— for  women.  Never  mind,  dear  Harry ; 
don't  be  vexed  with  yourself.  I  won't 
think  of  it  again ;  but  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  horrid  to  be  looked  at,  as 
Mr.  Cummins  looked  at  me,  just  be- 
cause one  happens  to  have  come  out  in 
a  hurry  with  a  shabby  hat  and  dress 
on.  I  wonder  how  girls  feel  who 
never  have  such  things  to  do,  who, 
like  Alma  Rivers,  have  fathers  they 
are  proud  of  belonging  to,  whom  every- 
body is  forced  to  respect.  The  last 
time  I  was  at  a  party  at  the  Rivers' s, 
Alma  dropped  her  fan  while  she  was 
dancing,  and  half-a-dozen  people  rushed 
to  pick  it  up,  and  Mr.  Anstice  gave 
it  back  to  her  with  a  look — as  if  he 
thought  she  ought  to  be  waited  upon 
by  people  on  their  knees.  It  must 
make  one  feel  very  odd — that  way  of 
being  looked  at." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose there's  much  chance  of  our  poor 
old  Governor  ever  holding  up  his  head 
with  Lord  Justice  Rivers  again ;  but 
it  would  be  hard  lines  on  him  if  his 
children  had  a  grudge  against  him 
for  that.  Don't  be  downhearted, 
Emmie;  at  all  events,  you've  got  a 
brother  to  stick  up  for  you,  and  punch 
on  the  head  any  one  from  this  time 
forth  who  looks  at  you  in  a  way  you 


don't  like.  Christabel  Moore  has  not 
even  that." 

"  She  is  far  above  wanting  any  help," 
said  Emmie,  enthusiastically ;  "  and 
Harry,  dear,  I'm  not  so  selfish  or  so  silly 
as  to  wish  you  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Cummins  because  he  was  rude  to  me. 
You  must  think  of  keeping  things 
straight  for  papa's  sake,  and  forget 
my  little  vexations.  There,  look,  my 
face  is  all  right  again  now.  I  can 
bear  it.  Papa  has  to  bear  being 
looked  down  on,  and  spoken  to 
roughly  every  day,  you  say.  I  have 
not  thought  enough  about  that.  I  shall 
pity  him  more  now  when  he  comes 
in  with  a  gloomy  face,  and  grudge 
less  the  trouble  mamma  takes  to  keep 
home  vexations  from  him.  Do  you 
know,  Harry,  she  has  made]  up  her 
mind  to  sell  her  pearls  1 — the  necklace 
and  pendants  she  used  to  wear  on 
company  nights.  I  have  the  case  in 
my  pocket  now,  and  I  am  going  after 
tea  to  consult  Katherine  Moore  about 
getting  her  jeweller  to  find  out  how 
much  they  are  worth,  and  put  us  in 
the  way  of  selling  them.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  take  peeps 
at  them  in  their  case  when  we  were 
children,  and  how  lovely  mamma  looked 
when  she  had  them  on  ?  " 

"  She  don't  want  pearls  for  that," 
said  Harry,  stoutly;  "and  as  for  you 
and  Mildie,  young  ladies  whose  bosom 
friends  study  medicine  and  take  to 
public  speaking  are  mountains  high 
above  caring  for  jewels,  I  suppose.  But 
let  us  have  a  look  before  they  go.  It's 
something  to  have  had  big  pearls  in 
the  family,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Will  you  look  at  them  here  ?  "  said 
Emmie,  cautiously  drawing  a  corner  of 
the  purple  case  from  her  pocket.  "  Can 
we  trust  Casabianca  and  the  Gentle 
Lamb  ? " 

"  I'll  undertake  them,"  said  Harry. 
"  I  think  they  ought  to  see  mother's 
pearls  once.  Now,  children  (raising  his 
voice),  we  are  going  to  show  you  the 
family  jewels ;  but  if  any  one  of  you 
comes  too  near,  and  so  much  as  breathes 
uponthem,  under  the  table  that  one  goes 
before  he  has  time  to  wink,  and  stays 
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there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
ISTow,  attention,  and  keep  your  places," 
taking  the  case  from  Emmie,  and 
touching  the  spring  as  he  spoke. 

Even  Mildie  condescended  to  be  en- 
thusiastically admiring,  though  she 
excused  her  interest  on  the  plea  that 
pearls  were  an  abnormal  product  of 
nature,  on  whose  natural  history  she 
was,  on  the  smallest  encouragement, 
willing  to  enlighten  an  ignorant  public. 
The  public  however  preferred  ignorant 
wonder,  and  to  expend  its  energy  on  a 
dance  of  triumph  round  the  case. 

"  If  Emmie  would  only  come  to 
church  in  'em  once,"  suggested  Casa- 
bianca  (alias  Aubrey  West^,  who  owed 
his  sobriquet  to  his  unlikeness  to 
Mrs.  Hemans's  martyr  to  obedience, 
"  wouldn't  I  bring  Tom  Winter  there 
to  see  her ;  and  would  not  he  think 
small  beer  of  all  his  own  people  after 
that !  " 

"  Or  she  might  wear  them  when  she 
goes  with  us  to  the  athletic  sports  next 
summer,  for  all  our  fellows  to  see," 
amended  the  Gentle  Lamb.  "  Or,  I 
say,  Emmie,  you  might  set  them  up  as 
prizes  for  fellows  to  jump  for,  and  I'd 
promise  to  win  them  back  for  you  at 
long  jump.  Would  not  it  be  jolly 
fun  ? " 

"You  fool,"  said  Casabianca.  "What 
would  be  the  good  of  giving  Tom 
Winter  a  chance  of  winning  them,  and 
bringing  his  sister  to  church  in  them 
instead  of  Emmie  ?  You'll  let  Tom 
Winter  see  you  in  Jem  some  day,  won't 
you,  Emmie?  He'll  never  believe 
we've  had  such  things  in  our  family 
unless  he  sees  you  in  them,  however 
much  I  tell  him." 

"  What  signifies  Tom  Winter,"  put 
in  Sidney,  a  bright-eyed  boy  of  seven, 
Emmie's  secret  pet,  and  favourite 
of  the  fry.  "  What  signifies  what  he 
thinks  of  our  sister  1  You  are  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  him  to  look  at,  Emmie, 
even  without  the  pearls.  Now,  I  advise 
you  to  put  them  on  directly,  and  go 
up  stairs  and  show  yourself  in  them  to 
Dr.  Urquhart.  He  has  promised  to 
give  me  a  microscope,  so  you'd  better 
please  him  all  you  can." 


This  suggestion  brought  such  a  re- 
turn of  flush  to  Emmie's  scarcely  cooled 
cheeks,  that  Harry  would  have  re- 
warded the  speaker  with  a  seat  under 
the  table,  if  Mildie  had  not  luckily 
struck  in  with  a  proposition  that 
pleased  everybody — Why  should  not 
Emmie  put  on  the  pearls  for  them  all 
to  see,  and  wear  them  through  the 
evening,  just  to  familiarise  the  younger 
ones  with  the  spectacle  of  the  family 
grandeur,  which  would  otherwise  never 
be  anything  but  a  tradition  to  them. 
Let  them  at  least  be  able  to  think 
they  knew  how  mamma  had  looked 
in  the  days  of  which  old  Mary  Ann 
told  them  so  many  stories.  Emmie, 
though  she  had  been  sharing  her 
mother's  sorrows  with  full  sympathy 
all  the  afternoon,  and  weeping  over 
her  father's  and  her  own  a  minute  ago, 
had  light-heartedness  enough  left  in 
her  to  yield  to  the  general  wish  with- 
out much  pressing.  She  had  often 
wondered  how  the  cold  smooth  stones 
would  feel  on  her  neck,  and  how  the 
milk-white  band  of  mingled  pearls  and 
diamonds  would  show  among  her  dark 
braids  just  above  her  forehead — would 
she  look  dignified  like  Alma  in  them — 
the  sort  of  person  to  be  approached 
with  distant  admiration,  such  as  she 
had  seen  for  Alma  in  Mr.  Anstice's 
eyes. 

This  evening  was  the  last  chance  of 
having  her  curiosity  set  at  rest,  and 
as  the  gas  was  still  burning  in  the 
dressing-room  her  father  had  lately 
left,  it  would  only  take  her  a  minute 
to  discover  what  sort  of  a  new  Emmie 
would  look  out  of  the  depths  of  the  great 
mirror,  which  her  mother  had  only  re- 
tained when  the  best  furniture  had 
been  given  up  to  the  lodgers,  because 
old  Mrs.  Urquhart  preferred  putting  on 
her  cap  before  a  less  pretentious  look- 
ing-glass. She  ran  lightly  up  stairs, 
and  after  a  little  preliminary  arrange- 
ment of  her  every- day  evening  dress, 
so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  her  white 
neck  and  arms  clear  for  the  pearls  to 
rest  on,  she  took  the  jewels  from  their 
case,  with  almost  trembling  fingers, 
and  clasped  the  necklace  round  her 
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slim  throat.  It  fell  low  on  her  neck, 
and  how  lustrous  the  milk-white 
stones  showed  there,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  her  quick  breath,  like  flecks 
of  moonlight  on  a  blown  drift  of 
snow.  The  bracelets  were  hard  to 
manage,  for  they  would  keep  falling 
over  her  hands ;  but  the  head-band 
fitted  exactly,  and  looked  just  as  it 
used  to  look  long  ago  on  Mrs.  West's 
head— a  pale  pure  halo  crowning  the 
dusky  night  of  hair,  and  giving  a  sort 
of  soft  dignity  to  the  smiling  face 
beneath  it.  Emmie  did  not  think  such 
words,  or  any  like  them ;  but  as  she 
stepped  backwards,  and  looked  at  the 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  displeased  with  what  she 
saw.  It  was  not  Alma — it  was  only 
Emmie  after  all — but  still  an  Emmie 
who  might  wear  the  traditional  family 
pearls  for.  one  night  in  the  sight  of  the 
boys,  and  perhaps  of  Katherine  and 
Christabel  Moore,  without  disgracing 
them.  It  was  too  late  to  go  up  to 
Air  Throne  now,  and  introduce  the 
jewels  in  this  guise  to  the  friend 
whose  aid  in  selling  them  was  to  be 
asked.  She  must  now  wait  to  settle 
that  business  till  the  Moores  came 
back  from  giving  their  evening  lessons ; 
but  as  Emmie  descended  the  stairs  she 
thought  of  a  person  who  had  a  right  to 
a  farewell  inspection  of  these  relics  of 
past  grandeur,  if  love  of  them,  and 
pride  in  them,  counted  for  anything. 
Old  Mary  Ann  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
cover, or  guess  the  new  abstraction 
from  her  mistress'  jewel-box,  by  its 
effect  on  the  weekly  expenditure,  and 
there  was  wisdom  in  stopping  her 
mouth  from  remonstrance,  by  appear- 
ing to  take  her  into  their  counsels 
beforehand.  Besides,  she  had  been  par- 
ticularly gracious  towards  the  attic 
lodgers  lately,  and  deserved  the  confi- 
dence that  she  valued  more  than  wages. 
With  this  design  in  her  mind, 
Emmie  passed  the  green-baize  door, 
without  opening  it,  and  descended  to 
the  basement  story.  The  air  of  its 
wide  passages,  always  clear  and  cold, 
made  her  shiver,  but  they  were  less 
dark  than  usual ;  some  one  had  turned 


on  the  gas  jet  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, and  Mary  Ann  was  standing 
underneath  it  talking  to  a  black-coated 
figure,  that,  at  the  sound  of  Emmie's 
step,  turned  round  and  came  forward 
to  meet  her.  It  was  Dr.  Urquhart. 
He  did  not  look  surprised  at  the  ap- 
parition of  a  figure  so  adorned  on  the 
kitchen  stairs,  as  a  person  less  intent 
on  the  business  in  hand  might;  he 
came  quickly  to  her,  and  spoke  at 
once 

"Miss  West!  how  fortunate!  you 
are  the  person  I  am  seeking.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  young 
ladies  who  lives  up  stairs  has  been 
knocked  down  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
close  by,  and  is,  I  fear,  seriously  hurt. 
She  was  taken  into  a  shop  near,  and  I 
was  sent  for,  and  finding  she  could  be 
moved,  I  am  having  her  brought  home. 
Your  mother  must  be  warned  however 
of  what  has  happened  before  the  com- 
motion of  carrying  her  through  the 
hall  begins.  I  hurried  in  first  to  get 
hold  of  you.  Now,  can  you  go  in  and 
tell  your  mother  at  once,  without 
startling  her,  or  shall  I  do  it  ?  " 

Emmie  turned  very  white  at  the 
first  word,  and  her  voice  shook  as  she 
said — 

"One  of  the  Moores!  Oh!  not 
Katherine?" 

"  It  is  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  ; 
but,  Miss  West,  you  must  not  faint,  if 
you  please.  There  is  a  great  deal  for 
every  one  to  do,  and  your  mother  must 
be  thought  of." 

Emmie  was  not  in  danger  of  fainting; 
accidents  were  too  rife  among  the  boys 
for  her  nerves  not  to  be  case-hardened ; 
but  if  she  had  had  any  disposition  to 
give  way,  these  words,  and  the  smile 
that  accompanied  them,  encouraging 
but  peremptory,  would  have  acted  as 
a  tonic. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  to  mamma,' ' 
she  said.  "If  she  sees  you  unex- 
pectedly, she  will  fancy  at  once  that 
something  has  happened  to  one  of  the 
boys." 

"  Right — she  is  easily  alarmed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  agitate  her- 
self. Go  into  the  dining-room  first, 
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and  prepare  her  with  a  word  or  two, 
and  I  will  follow  and  explain  the  ar- 
rangements it  is  necessary  to  make 
at  once." 

As  they  passed  the  green- baize  door, 
Emmie  said — 

"  I  must  look  in  here  for  a  minute, 
and  tell  Harry  to  keep  the  children 
quiet,  or  they  will  wonder  what  has 
become  of  me,  and  all  rush  out  into 
the  hall." 

She  left  the  door  open  during  her 
brief  talk  with  Harry  at  the  tea  table, 
and  when  she  came  back,  she  saw  that 
Dr.  Urquhart's  sensible  grey  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression 
in  them  she  had  never  seen  there 
before,  as  if  he  had  just  made  some 
discovery  about  her,  that  had  put  the 
prominent  thought  of  the  minute  be- 
fore out  of  his  head. 

It  startled  her  back  into  a  recollec- 
tion of  what  she  had  been  doing  before 
the  news  of  the  accident  came,  and  as 
she  raised  her  hand  to  the  jewels  in 
her  hair,  she  could  not  keep  back  an 
exclamation  of  dismay. 

"  Oh !  Dr.  Urquhart,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  dressed  myself  up  in  these 
things  to  please  the  children,  and  I 
dare  not  go  into  the  dining-room 
dressed  as  I  am  now — it  would  make 
papa  so  angry." 

"  Would  it  indeed  1     How  long  will 
it  take  you  to  change  1 ' ' 
"  About  two  minutes." 
Dr.  Urquhart  took  out  his  watch. 
"  I  can  give  you  two  minutes,"  he 
said ;    "  there  will   still   be  time   for 
what  we  have  to  do ;  but  you  must 
not  be  longer." 

Emmie  ran  breathlessly  up  stairs, 
and  Dr.  Urquhart  returned  his  watch 
to  his  pocket  and  stood  looking  after 
her.  Sidney,  who  had  crept  to  the  door 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
was  going  on,  observed  him  closely  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  seat,  and  announced  the  result  of 
his  investigation  to  his  brothers. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  told  you  that 
Dr.  Urquhart  would  like  to  see  the 
pearls  upon  Emmie,  and  I  was  quite 
right — he  did  like  it." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AIE     THRONE. 

THE  house  that  Mr.  West  held  on  a 
long  lease,  though  situated  in  a  part  of 
London  long  since  deserted  by  the  tide 
of  fashion,  had  had  its  day  of  splendour, 
and   was    built    in   a   solid    generous 
fashion,  liberal  of  space  and  of  inside 
decoration,  which  does  not  prevail  in 
modern  buildings.      Even   the   rooms 
under  the  roof  showed  signs  of  careful 
finish,  and  had  possibilities  of  being 
made  comfortable  and  even  picturesque, 
which  caused  Katherine  and  Christa- 
bel  Moore  to  congratulate  themselves 
nearly   every   day  on  the   good  luck 
which     had    timed    their    arrival    in 
London,  to  the  crisis  when  Mrs.  West, 
the  only  person  to  whom  they  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  was  looking  out 
for    occupants  for  her   unused  upper 
rooms.      It   was   a   step  towards  the 
realization    of    the    hopes    that    had 
brought  them,  unknown,  unprotected, 
and  young,  to  fight  for  the  means  of 
existence  in  the  very  spot  where  the 
struggle   is   hottest,    that  they  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  gain  so  easily. 
Katherine  was  glad  to  be  able  to  write 
to  the  few  friends,  who  had  not  thrown 
them  off  in  disgust  at  their  rashness 
and  Utopian  views  of  life,   that  she 
and  her  sister  were  living  under  the 
roof  of  a  lady  known  to  their  mother 
in   past   days.      It   made  the  remon- 
strances that  had  been  addressed  to 
her,  on  the  dangers  to  which  her  inde- 
pendent modes  of  action  might  expose 
her    sister,  less    disagreeable    to    re- 
member.   Christabel  used  to  look  over 
her  sister's  shoulder  as  she  wrote  this 
announcement,   and   profess   to   be   a 
little  scandalised  at  her   finding  any 
satisfaction  in  throwing  such  a  sop  as 
this  to  the  Mrs.   Grundies  they  had 
left  behind  them.     If  they  had  deter- 
mined to  be   independent  of  conven- 
tional restraints,  and  to  trust  for  pro- 
tection to  their  own  upright  wills  and 
strong  resolution  to  carve  out  worthy 
careers    for    themselves,    why   should 
they  have  recourse  to   pretences  like 
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this,  and  make  concessions  to  other 
people's  scruples,  which  had  in  them, 
at  least,  a  flavour  of  distrust  in  their 
own  theories?  Christabel  would  peer 
down  saucily  as  she  spoke  into  Kathe- 
rine's  quiet  strong  face,  which  looked 
so  incapable  of  pretences  or  concessions 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  joke  to  accuse  her 
of  them  ;  and  Katherine  would  reply, 
with  an  answering  glance  of  fond  ad- 
miring love,  whose  presence  would  ex- 
plain even  greater  inconsistencies  in 
a  feminine  adventurer  on  new  paths. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  to  burn  one's 
boats,  and  cut  off  all  retreat  to  the 
old  country  if  one  started  on  the 
journey  of  exploration  alone,  but 
when  there  was  another  by  one's  side, 
whose  fate  was  a  million  times  more 

momentous,  then .  No  !  Katherine 

never  could  bring  herself  to  say  she 
was  not  thankful  to  have  the  tegis  of 
Mrs.  West's  respectability  thrown  over 
their  enterprises.  Even  when  she  was 
indulging  in  her  most  soaring  day- 
dream of  the  future  triumph  of  what 
she  called  "her  cause,"  foolish,  nervous 
Mrs.  West's  motherliness  would  recur 
to  her  memory,  as  a  sort  of  strong- 
hold in  the  back-ground,  into  which 
Christabel  at  least  might  always  run 
and  be  safe  from  slanderous  tongues. 

That  arriere-pensee,  even  more  than 
their  other  recommendations,  made  the 
low-roofed  attics  a  really  home-like 
place  to  Katherine,  and  sent  her  out 
from  them  to  the  arduous  struggle 
of  her  student's  life,  and  to  the 
teaching  that  filled  up  its  spare  hours, 
with  a  courage  that  had  known  no 
check  as  yet. 

It  was  no  easy  life  the  orphan  sisters 
led  together  there ;  but  they  had  known 
so  much  worse  things  than  toil  and 
privation,  that  these  came  to  them 
almost  in  the  guise  of  interesting  new 
acquaintance,  and  were  met  with  a  gay 
defiant  welcome  that  forced  them  to 
put  on  their  least  repellent  looks. 
What  hardship  was  there  in  sitting 
down  to  bread  and  tea  meals  which 
their  own  labour  had  paid  for,  to  people 
who  were  used  to  eating  sumptuous 
meals  made  bitter  by  taunts  of  depen- 


dence, or  cold  silent  tokens  of  anta- 
gonism and  dislike.  Christabel,  whose 
ardent  imaginative  character  had  suf- 
fered most  in  the  atmosphere  of  sup- 
pression from  which  they  had  escaped, 
and  who,  being  the  younger  by  some 
years,  did  not  share  Katherine's  feel- 
ings of  responsibility,  found  such 
delight  in  the  mere  fact  of  their 
freedom  that  her  spirits  were  always 
ready  to  bubble  up  under  the  weight 
of  a  privation  or  toil,  and  lift  it  to 
the  height  of  a  pleasure,  or  a  welcome 
experience  at  least.  Weariness  might 
come  by  and  by,  but  she  was  so  far 
from  it  yet,  that  there  was  even  energy 
left  to  seek  out  difficulties  and  obstacles 
for  the  mere  joy  of  overcoming  them 
and  proving  her  strength.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
in  his  essay  on  Jean  Paul  Richter,  ex- 
cuses the  German  poet's  defiance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  his  celebrated  "  clothes' 
controversy,"  by  pointing  out  that  a 
youthful  disposition  to  be  combative 
in  unimportant  matters  while  a  great 
life-struggle  is  also  going  on,  shows  a 
reserved  fund  of  energy  which  leads 
one  to  augur  well  for  the  chance  of 
victory  in  the  serious  endeavour. 
Dare  any  of  Christabel's  female  friends 
have  so  augured  from  her  indulgence 
in  little  vagaries  of  taste  in  dress, 
which  certainly  did  not  make  the 
poverty  of  the  materials  employed  less 
conspicuous,  however  much  they  might 
have  satisfied  an  artist's  eye,  or  by 
her  small  defiances  of  public  opinion 
in  minor  social  questions  such  as  were 
perhaps  not  calculated  to  avert  criti- 
cism from  a  manner  of  life  in  itself 
likely  to  provoke  remark.  Dare  the 
few  friends  who  loved  Christabel  have 
seen  nothing  in  these  mutinies  but 
the  overflowing  bravery  of  a  strong 
spirit  on  its  way  to  success  ?  or  must 
they  have  looked  grave,  considering 
that  the  path  of  a  woman  who  aims 
at  making  an  independent  career  for 
herself  is  already  too  difficult  for  it  to 
be  safe  for  her  to  plant  a  needless 
thorn  upon  it  ? 

The  sisters,  who  had  formerly  scarcely 
ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  an  hour 
apart,  were  now  separated  during  the 
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greater  part  of  each  day,  by  having  to 
carry  on  their  different  sorts  of  work 
in  different  places;  but  this  circum- 
stance only  made  the  reunion  that 
came  in  the  evening  an  ever-recurring 
love-feast  that  lost  nothing  of  its  glad- 
ness by  being  constantly  repeated. 
Katherine's  eyes  wei-e  always  just  as 
hungry  for  the  sight  of  Christabel's 
face,  as  on  the  evening  when  she  had 
returned  to  the  attic  after  her  first 
day's  study,  and  found  her  sister  at 
home  before  her,  and  Christabel  was 
never  less  eager  to  pour  out  the 
history  of  the  day's  doings  into 
Katherine's  ears.  The  talk  .and  the 
love-making  they  had  been  used  to 
spread  over  the  whole  day  had  all  to 
be  crowded  into  a  few  evening  hours 
now,  no  wonder  the  sound  of  their 
voices  came  like  a  rippling  river  from 
Air  Throne,  when  Emmie  West  stood 
and  listened  outside.  Christabel's  out- 
pouring of  talk  generally  came  first. 
She  said  a  little  about  what  she  had 
done  and  seen  during  the  day;  and 
then  a  great  deal  about  what  had  been 
transacted  in  that  inner  world  of 
imagination  which  was  to  her  the  most 
real  world  she  knew.  Katherine  fol- 
lowed her  sympathetically  through 
both  narratives — first,  through  the 
little  outer  court  of  actual  experi- 
ence, where  the  figures  were  often 
somewhat  dull  and  pale,  as  not  having 
had  power  to  force  an  impression  of 
themselves  through  the  dream-halo  in 
which  Christabel  walked,  then  passing 
as  it  were  through  a  curtain  into  the 
theatre,  where  as  yet  all  the  most 
moving  events  of  Christabel's  life  had 
been  transacted — the  brightly-lighted, 
gaily-coloured  drama  of  her  thoughts 
and  dreams.  The  dream-people  who 
performed  there  were  so  much  the 
most  congenial  companions  the  sisters 
had,  that  to  Katherine  as  much  as  to 
Christabel  it  was  a  coming  home  to 
rest  after  work  among  strangers. 

When  a  day  in  dreamland  had 
been  well  lived  through,  Katherine's 
time  to  tell  her  experience  came. 
Her  separate  life  had  only  its  outer 
court  that  could  be  talked  about; 


but  it  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
outer  court  from  Christabel's.  Very 
real  and  distinctly  seen,  if  in  some  re- 
spects strange  and  different  from  her 
expectations.  Her  daily  story  of  hard 
unaided  work,  of  hindrances  obtru- 
sively thrust  in  the  way,  of  snubs  and 
slights  meeting  her  at  every  step  in 
her  enterprise,  was  always  told  shortly, 
in  plain  words,  without  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  them.  She  could  not 
afford  to  let  herself  speak  bitterly ;  it 
would  have  cost  too  much  of  the  force 
she  had  to  husband  for  each  day's 
struggle.  It  was  only,  when  some- 
thing of  a  contrary  nature  had  to  be 
related — when  some  unexpected  word 
of  encouragement  had  come  her  way, 
when  some  hand  in  authority  had  been 
held  out  to  help  her  up>  instead  of  to 
push  her  down,  or  when  some  service 
had  been  rendered  by  a  fellow-student 
in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  wound  her 
feminine  susceptibility,  nor  hurt  her 
independence  ;  it  was  only  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  things  of  this  kind 
came  into  the  day's  history,  that  her 
voice  warmed  up,  and  her  lip  trembled, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  Christabel's  face 
took  a  depth  of  feeling,  which  told 
Christabel  how  far  into  the  proud  sen- 
sitive heart  the  usual  experience  of 
contempt  and  coldness  cut  down. 

A  short  silence  would  sometimes 
follow  on  the  end  of  Katherine's  story. 
The  two  sisters  would  sit  hand-in-hand 
leaning  against  each  other,  Katherine's 
soft  dusky  braids  touching  Christabel's 
rich  auburn,  the  two  hearts  beating  to 
the  same  tune,  for  they  were  thinking 
of  each  other.  It  was  the  gravest 
moment  of  their  day.  The  pause 
after  hard  work  and  after  the  joy  of 
meeting  again,  when  anxious  thoughts 
and  doubts,  if  any  were  at  hand, 
knocked  at  the  door.  Christabel  would 
soon  escape  from  them  back  into  her 
dream-world;  but  Katherine  often 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  wrench  herself 
away  from  what  she  felt  were  dis- 
abling forebodings,  cowardly  lookings 
back,  to  a  past  from  which  they  had 
cut  themselves  off.  Yet  the  question 
would  come,  had  she  done  right  to 
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bring  Christabel  here  with  her  ?  If 
she  should  fail,  and  for  all  her  toils 
and  struggles,  reap  only  the  blame  of 
having  tried  to  thrust  herself  where 
she  was  not  wanted ;  if  she  did  not 
prove  herself  stronger  than  all  the 
strong  prejudices  arrayed  against  her ; 
if  she  had  to  fall  back  beaten  in  the 
hard  battle  she  had  entered  on,  what 
retreat  was  left  to  them?  The  old 
sphere  would  not  open  again  to  receive 
them,  or  if  it  would,  their  position  in 
it  had  been  hard  before,  but  would  be 
intolerable  when  they  went  back  with 
the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  such  an 
attempt  and  such  a  failure  fixed  upon 
them.  She  could  bear  anything  for 
herself,  but  Christabel  was  such  a  rare 
treasure  to  guard ;  so  bright  and  ten- 
der to  those  who  loved  her — such  an 
enigma  to  all  others ;  so  rich  in  gifts 
that  yet  needed  tender  encouragement 
to  give  them  fair  play ;  such  an 
enthusiast  for  work  and  for  high 
thoughts,  and  after  all,  such  a  dreamer. 
Katherine' s  arm  would  tighten  its 
hold  on  her  sister's  waist  as  her 
thoughts  reached  some  such  point ; 
and  Christabel.  startled  out  of  a  fancy 
that  had  taken  her  worlds  away, 
would  look  up  suddenly  into  her 
sister's  face,  with  surprised  wide-open 
blue  eyes,  bright  and  yet  misty,  with 
the  far-off  sweet  look  in  them  which 
comes  from  habitually  dwelling  on 
distances  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes. 

A  change  of  place  for  these  evening 
talks,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wide-hobbed  fire-place,  to  the  window- 
seat  of  the  low  attic  window,  was  the 
principal  event  by  which  the  sisters 
marked  the  passing  of  the  seasons  in 
their  present  life,  too  full  of  work  to 
be  monotonous,  and  yet  having  few 
breaks  in  it. 

The  first  months  of  their  freedom 
— their  hardest  and  loneliest,  and  yet 
perhaps  their  gayest  time — had  been 
fireside  months,  when  the  hearth- 
rug (a  dingy  black  and  grey  one, 
knitted  from  strips  of  cloth  by 
some  West  of  a  past  generation) 
had  been  Christabel's  throne  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  and 
when  Katherine's  household  thoughts 


had  turned  chiefly  on  schemes  for 
bringing  her  medical  books  and  her 
papers  to  the  draughty  end  of  the 
table,  and  leaving  the  cosiest  nooks 
for  Christabel's  easel  and  the  em- 
broidery frame,  to  which  she  gave  an 
hour  or  two  every  night.  The  length- 
ening days,  when  there  had  been  light 
but  not  warmth  far  into  the  evening, 
had  not  been  an  improvement ;  and 
then,  quite  suddenly,  as  it  seemed, 
there  had  come  a  time  when  the  low- 
roofed  attics  had  turned  into  furnaces 
filled  with  lifeless  air,  and  the  hour 
for  comfortable  talk  had  to  be  put  off 
almost  till  bed-time ;  then  at  last,  weary 
with  the  long  hot  day,  they  would  sit 
by  the  open  window  and  watch  the 
crimson  in  the  west  die  out  into  a  uni- 
form pearly  grey  over  miles  and  miles  of 
monotonous  roof-lines,  down  to  a  dis- 
tance where  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
lifted  itself,  round  and  perfect,  into  the 
empty  evening  sky.  The  pain  and  the 
pleasure  of  that  time,  too,  had  passed, 
and  now  here  they  were  again,  with 
the  shiny  black  bars  of  the  grate  for 
their  evening  prospect.  What  had 
been  their  gains  and  losses  since 
Christabel,  on  the  first  day  of  their 
taking  possession  of  the  rooms,  had 
exercised  her  ingenuity  in  turning 
every  bit  of  carving  into  a  picture 
illustrative  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  fortune  they  had  come  to  seek  1 
They  had  been  discussing  the  question 
together  when  Emmie  heard  their 
voices,  as  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  Christabel's  laugh  testified 
that  the  retrospect  had  not  saddened 
them.  While  she  could  laugh — such 
a  gay,  free-hearted  laugh,  too — all 
must  be  well  with  Katherine ;  well 
with  her  heart,  at  least ;  for  Katherine 
was  too  far-sighted  not  to  be  subject 
to  twinges  of  mental  anxiety,  even 
when  filled  with  present  heart-content. 
Even  now,  when  she  got  up,  with  the 
echo  of  Christabel's  happy  laughter 
still  in  her  ears,  she  felt  only  half- 
satisfied  with  their  late  outpouring  of 
confidence,  and  wished  she  could  have 
penetrated  deeper  than  words  could 
reveal,  and  read  the  yet  unformed 
thoughts,  the  hopes  and  purposes  to 
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come,  whose  seeds  lay  in  her  sister's 
soul.  Would  the  time  ever  arrive 
when  she  would  begin  to  be  "  sick  of 
shadows,"  and  take  to  looking  at  life 
as  it  really  was,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
guise  would  the  awakening  come1? 
Would  some  new  influence  dawn  into 
her  life  strong  enough  to  merge  her 
two  worlds  into  one,  and  force  her  to 
act  and  suffer  among  realities  with 
the  same  intensity  with  which  she  was 
now  dreaming  them  all  in  her  own 
way.  Katherine  knew  of  only  one 
influence  that  was  likely  to  do  for 
Christabel  what  the  mere  friction  of 
every- day  experience  was  rapidly 
doing  for  herself,  and  it  was  an  in- 
fluence which,  when  they  began  to 
live  their  independent  life,  and  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  of  being 
sought  by  their  equals,  they  had  de- 
cided must  never  come  near  them. 
Christabel  had  better  go  on  dreaming 
to  old  age,  Katherine  thought,  than 
come  out  into  the  daylight  of  reality 
through  that  door.  She  paused  with 
an  armful  of  anatomical  drawings — 
her  last  night's  work — which  she  was 
going  to  put  away  on  a  high  shelf,  to 
comfort  herself  with  a  reassuring 
study  of  her  sister's  face.  Christabel 
was  lying  at  full  length  on  the  hearth- 
rug, spreading  out  the  long  skirt  of 
her  serge  dress,  cut  after  some  artistic 
design,  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
convenient  to  a  pedestrian,  to  dry  by 
the  fire ;  for  the  same  purpose  she  had 
let  down  her  thick  hair,  which  the 
small  hat  she  wore  had  badly  pro- 
tected from  mist  and  rain ;  and  she 
was  now  propping  herself  on  her 
elbows,  and  resting  her  face  between 
the  palms  of  her  hands,  as  she  read  a 
book  open  before  her. 

"Luckily,"  Katherine  thought,  "it 
was  a  face  that  could  easily  pass  in 
and  out  among  crowds  without  attract- 
ing many  eyes  to  it : — 

1 ' '  Pale  et  pcnxrtant  rose, 
Petite  avec  grands  yeux.' " 

There  was  something  in  the  soft 
outlines  and  dim  colouring  that  gave 
an  effect  of  remoteness,  as  of  some- 
thing dropped  into  a  place  to  which 


it  did  not  belong ;  a  lack  of  respon- 
siveness in  feature  and  expression 
which  would  deaden  most  people's  in- 
terest rather  than  provoke  it.  Nobody 
but  Katherine  ever  saw  the  sleeping 
beauty  in  the  face  wake  up;  to  all 
others  it  was  shrouded,  shut  out  from 
their  seeing,  as  completely  as  Christa- 
bel's  soul  was  cut  off  from  ordinary 
contact  by  her  dreams.  Well,  it  was 
best  so.  Katherine  satisfied  herself 
that  this  year  had  not  brought  a 
hairsbreadth  of  change ;  even  the 
rose  hue  under  the  fair  skin  was  not 
faded  by  toil  or  privation ;  there  was 
not  a  line  of  care  on  the  broad  low 
brow  or  round  the  dreamy  mouth ;  the 
delicate  chin  propped  between  the 
two  hands  had  not  sharpened  in  out- 
line. It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  lightest  sign  of  the  passage 
of  another  year  over  that  fair  droop- 
ing head.  Does  living  among  dreams 
make  one,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  fadeless, 
like  them  t 

"Listen,  Katherine,"  Christabel 
said,  suddenly,  looking  up  from  her 
book  ;  "it  is  Pascal  speaking  of 
imagination  :  '  Ce  pouvoir  enorme  ; 
1'ennemi  eternel  de  la  raison,  qui  se 
plait  a  etaler  son  empire  en  1'amenant 
dessous  ses  pieds,  a  crce  dans  1'homme 
une  seconde  nature.  II  a  ses  joies, 
ses  douleurs,  sa  santc,  son  malaise,  ses 
richesses,  sa  pauvrete.  II  arrete  1' em- 
pire des  sens,  et  encore  il  leur  fait 
part  d'une  penotration  artificielle.'  " 

"Are  you  looking  out  passages 
from  Pascal  to  read  with  old  David 
Macvie  1  "  Katherine  asked.  "  Is  not 
that  travelling  rather  fast  ? " 

"Plums,"  said  Christabel.  "Of 
course  it  won't  be  much  of  a  French 
lesson;  but  we  have  drudged  on  at 
the  grammar  so  many  evenings  lately 
that  I  think  I  may  give  him  a  treat. 
It  will  be  great  fun  for  me,  too,  to 
see  and  hear.  I  wish  you  could  be 
with  us.  He  will  read  the  paragraph 
through  first  in  his  good  solid  Scotch- 
French,  then  I  shall  give  him  the 
English  of  a  word  or  two  he  will  not 
have  understood,  and  gradually  the 
full  meaning  of  the  passage  will  dawn 
upon  him,  and  he  will  begin  to  knit 
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and  unknit  the  wrinkles  about  his 
forehead  till  his  face  spreads  out  into 
a  blaze  of  comprehension  and  delight ; 
the  spectacles  will  come  off  then,  and 
he  will  fold  his  hands  on  the  book, 
and  we  shall  talk  about  imagination  : 
'  its  joys,  its  griefs,  its  sickness,  its 
health,'  till  one  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  clocks  on  the  walls  of  the  back 
shop  tells  us  that  the  lesson  has  lasted 
two  hours  instead  of  one.  Then  I 
shall  have  to  quarrel  with  him  about 
not  taking  my  usual  fee,  the  half- 
crown,  that  always  lies  ready,  neatly 
folded  up  in  paper,  in  the  broken 
Sevres  china  tea-cup  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  that  he  generally  slips  into 
my  hand  as  I  take  leave,  with  a  look 
of  deferential  apology  that  will  some 
day,  I  am  afraid,  oblige  me  to  kiss 
him.  I  should  have  done  it  before 
now  if  he  did  not  take  snuff  and  eat 
onion  porridge  for  supper  always  just 
before  I  come  in." 

"To  think  of  old  David  Macvie 
being  the  only  intimate  friend  we  have 
made,  out  of  this  house,  during  our 
year  in  London.  Aunt  Fletcher  would 
have  spared  some  of  her  warnings  if 
she  could  have  foreseen  how  little 
dangerous  our  acquaintance  would  be. 
We  might  just  as  well  have  stumbled 
upon  him,  his  old  clocks  and  watches, 
his  cases  of  butterflies,  and  his  semi- 
scientific,  semi-mystical  talk  in  a  little 
shop  in  a  back  street  in  Chester." 

"But  I  should  not  have  given  him 
French  lessons  at  half-a-crown  an 
hour,  if  we  had  found  him  when  we 
were  living  with  Aunt  Fletcher,  and 
above  all,  he  would  not,  under  those 
circumstances,  have  led  us  into  the 
one  adventure  that  Aunt  Fletcher 
could  reasonably  profess  to  be  horrified 
at,  that  has  befallen  us  since  we  came 
here.  I  mean  our  going  with  him  to 
that  meeting,  and  your  getting  up  to 
speak.  It  was  all  over  in  such  a  few 
minutes  that  I  can  still  hardly  believe 
it  happened ;  but  I  did  admire  your 
courage,  Katherine." 

"  I  felt  so  like  a  hypocrite  while 
sitting  still,"  said  Katherine,  thought- 
fully. "  It  made  all  my  professions 
unreal,  if  when  the  occasion  came  and 
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I  found  myself  among  people  who 
seemed  to  be  seeking  after  remedies 
for  evils  of  which  I  thought  I  knew  the 
cures,  and  seeking  them  in  a  wrong 
direction,  I  could  not  get  up  simply 
and  tell  them  what  I  thought.  I  was 
not  courageous,  for  I  had  no  idea  that 
what  I  said  would  rouse  such  opposi- 
tion and  dislike." 

"  Had  not  you  !  I  knew  it  by  in- 
stinct. I  could  not  look  round  on  the 
faces  about  us  without  being  sure  that 
the  kind  of  things  you  would  say 
would  surely  give  offence.  I  felt  it  in 
the  air." 

"  And  generally  I  know  so  much 
more  of  what  is  going  on  than  you 
do." 

"Ah,  yes;  but  you  see  it  has  two 
sides  to  it,  this  imagination,  as  David 
and  I  shall  prove  by  a  thousand  in- 
stances to  each  other  directly.  'It 
arrests  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  and 
again  it  gives  them  an  artificial  power.' 
One  never  can  tell  how  it  will  serve 
one,  'its  riches,  its  poverty.'  How- 
ever, there  was  one  man  in  the  room 
who  understood  you.  I  saw  that  be- 
fore he  got  up  to  speak,  and  how  well 
he  spoke,  like  a  regular  trained  orator ; 
and  what  a  pleasant  winning  face  and 
manner  his  was.  David  thinks  that 
between  you,  you  and  he,  you  made 
an  impression  on  the  meeting  ;  and  if 
you  had  not  spoken  he  would  never 
have  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  your 
defence." 

"  A  curious  momentary  partnership 
of  two  unknown  people  who  found 
themselves  thinking  alike  in  an  ad- 
verse crowd.  I  think  these  flashes  of 
sympathy  do  one  good,  if  there  are 
only  points  here  and  there  to  catch 
the  electric  light  it  will  travel  on,  and 
their  being  far  apart  does  not  so  much 
signify.  I  am  glad  David  thinks  I  did 
no  harm." 

"  He  simply  glories  in  you ;  but  I 
doubt  if  you  have  not  fallen  in  some- 
one else's  esteem  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  you  have  risen  in  his.  I 
put  Emmie  West  on  to  telling  the  tale 
to  old  Mrs.  Urquhart  this  morning,  just 
from  my  goodnatured  impulse  to  let 
everybody  have  plums  to  their  taste, 
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and  is  not  she  enjoying  the  delight  of 
passing  on  the  scandal  to  the  Gresham 
Lecturer  this  instant  ?  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  we  are  not  clairvoy antes,  and 
cannot  see  and  hear.  I  really  think  it 
will  be  worth  a  free  admission  to  the 
lectures  for  you.  Mrs.  Urquhart  will 
look  upon  it  as  a  shield  to  secure  her 
son's  heart  against  the  possibility  of 
damage  from  you  for  ever  afterwards, 
and  she  will  withdraw  her  objections 
to  his  taking  you  under  his  profes- 
sional wing,  and  fighting  some  of  your 
battles  for  you,  as  I  really  think  he 
is  half  disposed  to  do." 

"Poor  old  lady;  she  would  be  much 
happier  if  she  could  set  her  fears  at 
rest,  and  give  her  benevolence  free 
play.  Coming  up  stairs  after  you  to- 
night, I  caught  sight  of  her  face  as 
we  passed  her  open  door  in  our  wet 
cloaks,  and  the  conflict  on  it  was  quite 
comic.  She  longed  to  ask  us  in  to  get 
warm  by  her  fire  till  our  o\vn  had 
burned  up,  but  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  expose  her  son  to  the  danger 
of  intimacy  with  adventuresses  like 
ourselves.  If  she  only  knew  how  safe 
he  was,  she  would  sleep  better  of 
nights." 

"  There,  you  are  mistaken,  Kitty ; 
there,  my  imaginative  insight  carries 
me  further  than  yours.  It  would  not 
at  all  conduce  to  Mrs.  Urquhart' s  re- 
pose to  believe  that  her  son  was  quite 
safe  from  any  one's  admiration ;  it 
would  puzzle  her  so  she  would  lie 
awake  wondering  what  kind  of  a  heart 
it  was  that  could  be  indifferent  to 
winning  her  treasure,  and  perhaps 
begin  at  last  to  lay  schemes  for  con- 
quering it.  Think,  Kitty,  of  your 
coming.,  some  years  hence,  when  you 
are  over  thirty,  and  have  taken  your 
doctor's  diploma,  to  be  courted  by  Mrs. 
Urquhart  for  her  son !  Shall  we 
not  feel  that  we  have  slain  prejudice, 
and  trampled  our  enemies  under  our 
feet,  then «  " 

The  sisters  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
together  at  this  notion ;  and  then 
Katherine  felt  Christabel's  skirts,  and 
gave  her  leave  to  get  up  from  before 
the  fire,  and  prepare  for  their  evening 
expedition  to  a  house,  a  few  streets 


distant,  where  they  had  each  a  lesson 
to  give.  They  crept  softly  down  the 
back  stairs,  not  to  remind  Mr.  West 
unnecessarily  of  the  presence  of  lodgers 
in  the  house ;  but  as  they  passed  the 
green  baize  door,  Katherine  paused 
an  instant,  and  drew  Christabel's 
attention  with  a  smile  to  the  clatter  of 
gay  young  voices  that  was  going  on 
within. 

"  If  we  had  been  members  of  a  large 
family,  and  had  had  brothers,"  she 
said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the 
fog,  and  she  had  drawn  Christabel's 
hand  underneath  her  arm,  "  I  wonder 
what  difference  it  would  have  made  in 
our  destinies — whether  we  should  have 
been  strong  enough  to  act  independ- 
ently of  them,  according  to  our  own 
ideas,  or  whether  we  should  have  been 
hampered?  Can  you  imagine  the 
difference  it  would  have  made  in  our 
lives,  at  Aunt  Fletcher's,  if  we  had  had 
a  bright,  energetic  brother,  like  Harry 
West,  coming  to  the  house  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  make  much  of  us? 
Which  side  would  he  have  taken, 
when  the  great  question  of  what  we 
were  to  do  with  ourselves  came  up  ?  " 

"  That  would  have  depended  on  the 
sort  of  brain  he  had,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  there  should  have  been 
another  in  the  family  equal  to  yours, 
Kitty ;  probably  he  would  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  his  manhood 
to  side  with  Aunt  Fletcher,  and  use  all 
the  power  he  would  have  had-'over  us 
to  condemn  us  to  worsted  work,  mild 
visiting,  and  perpetual  snubbing  for 
all  the  vigorous  years  of  our  lives.  I 
think  we  may  be  thankful  that  so 
little  of  the  masculine  element  came 
into  our  lot.  We  found  Aunt  Fletcher 
hard  enough  to  deal  with,  and  she  is 
only  a  woman  like  ourselves." 

"  Only  a  woman,"  said  Katherine, 
giving  the  little  hand  on  her  arm  a 
squeeze  against  her  heart.  "What 
an  admission  from  you.  How  pleased 
Aunt  Fletcher  would  be  if  she  could 
hear  you  saying  that." 

"And  don't  you  think  she  would 
be  pleased  if  she  could  see  us  to-night 
turning  out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain 
at  eight  o'clock  to  make  our  way  to  a 
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dingy  old  shop  in  a  back  street,  where 
you  will  climb  up  three  pairs  of  dirty 
stairs  to  give  a  lesson  in  mathematics 
to  a  consumptive  young  Jew,  and  I 
shall  teach  an  old  Scotch  optician  to 
read  French  badly  at  half-a-crown  an 
hour?  Only  think,  we  might  have 
been  seated  in  a  warm,  well-lighted 
drawing-room  at  this  moment,  nursing 
Aunt  Fletcher's  two  fat  King  Charles's 
in  our  laps,  and  with  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  but  make  conversation  about 
the  weather,  and  get  snubbed  for  our 
pains.  I  say,  Kitty,  does  not  London 
mud  smell  sweet?  and  don't  you 
breathe  freely  in  the  fog — and  would 
not  you  like  to  jump  lamp-post  high 
for  joy  that  we  are  safe  in  it  %  " 

Christabel  turned  her  head  towards 
the  lamp-post  under  which  they 
were  passing  as  she  spoke,  and  its 
light  fell  for  that  instant  on  a  spark- 
ling, mischievous  face,  in  which  all  the 
latent  beauty  was  awake  and  looking 
out.  The  momentary  illumination 
electrified  two  passers  by,  who  had 
chanced  to  be  near  enough  to  catch 
the  last  words,  and  who  had  turned 
with  amused  surprise  to  look  at  the 
speaker,  but  it  was  lost  on  Katherine, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  distant 
spot  in  the  badly-lighted  street. 

"Stay,"  she  said,  "is  not  that  a 
woman's  voice  calling  for  help  ?  The 
sound  comes  from  that  little  group  of 
people  down  there  by  the  railway- 
bridge.  I  am  afraid  something  is 
going  on  that  ought  not  to  be.  Ah  ! 
again ;  yes,  it  is  certainly  a  woman's 
voice  calling  for  help." 

"  Let  us  hurry  on  and  see  if  we  can 
be  of  any  use." 

"  If  you  were  not  here." 

"Am  I  a  Pharisee,  pray,  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  ?  Why,  Kitty,  what 
did  we  break  away  from  the  drawing- 
room  atmosphere  for,  if  not  to  protest 
against  there  being  any  such  words 
as  'if  you  were  not  here'  applied  to 
ourselves  to  make  us  hindrances  in- 
stead of  helps  when  work  is  to  be 
done?  Let  us  hasten.  I  won't  be 


made  an  '  if   you   were  not  here^ '  to 
hinder  you  from  acting.'  " 

They  pressed  forward  towards  a  cor- 
ner of  the  road  where  the  arch  of  a  rail- 
way-bridge cast  a  shadow  so  deep  as 
to  swallow  up  the  red  glare  from  the 
windows  of  a  gin-shop  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. A  group  of  two  or  three 
were  hanging  about  in  the  shade,  but 
no  crowd  had  gathered  as  yet;  drunken 
rows  on  that  spot  were  occurrences  of 
too  ordinary  a  nature  to  attract  much 
notice,  and  as  the  sisters  left  the  pave- 
ment they  could  distinguish  a  pair 
standing  close  together  at  whom  the 
stragglers  were  idly  staring.  A  ragged, 
hatless  man,  holding  a  woman  fiercely 
by  the  shoulder  and  pressing  her  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  bridge  where 
the  shadow  was  deepest. 

"He  has  struck  her  again;  he's  a 
desperate  bad  'un,  he  is,"  one  of  the 
lookers-on  was  saying  to  another,  in  a 
half-indifferent,  half-frightened  voice, 
as  Katherine  passed  between  them. 
She  did  not  pause  to  ask  any  questions 
but,  pushing  her  way  through  the  by- 
standers, walked  straight  up  to  the 
scene  of  action  and  laid  her  white, 
gloveless  hand  on  the  ruffian's  arm. 
She  was  shabbily  enough  dressed  not 
to  attract  much  attention  among  such 
bystanders  as  these,  even  when  taking 
the  unusual  course  of  interfering  be- 
tween a  drunken  ruffian  and  a  woman 
whom  he  had  presumably  the  right 
to  ill-use.  She  was  putting  herself 
in  danger  of  life  or  limb,  no  doubt, 
but  then,  perhaps,  she  was  a  Bible- 
woman,  whose  business  it  was,  a  some- 
body queer  who  had  better  be  left  to 
her  own  devices. 

The  Don  Quixotes  of  the  present 
day  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  not 
attracting  so  much  attention  as  their 
prototype,  for  however  extravagant 
their  enterprizes  may  be,  they  keep  as 
much  as  possible  to  ordinary  appear- 
ances, and  do  not  arm  themselves  for 
their  frays  so  much  as  with  a  dinted 
copper  shield,  or  a  lame  Eosinante  to 
lift  them  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 


To  be  continued. 
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IS  FETISHISM  A  PRIMITIVE  FORM  OF  RELIGION? 


PAET  II. 

I  HAVE  entered  thus  fully  into  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  study  of 
the  religions  of  savage  tribes  in  order 
to  show  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be 
before  we  accept  one-sided  descriptions 
of  these  religions  ;  still  more,  before 
we  venture  to  build  on  such  evidence 
as  is  now  accessible,  far-reaching 
theories  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
religion  in  general.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  eradicate  the  idea 
of  a  universal  primeval  fetishism  from 
the  text-books  of  history.  That  very 
theory  has  become  a  kind  of  scientific 
fetish,  though,  like  most  fetishes,  it 
owes  its  existence  to  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Only  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
fetish  worship  is  widely  prevalent 
among  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa 
and  other  savage  races.  What  I  wish 
to  put  clearly  before  you  is  first,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  religion  without 
something  which  we  may  call  fetish- 
worship;  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
religion  which  consists  entirely  of 
fetishism. 

The  word  fetish  has  assumed  with 
us  an  ugly  sound,  but  we  have  only  to 
replace  the  word  by  symbol  or  emblem, 
which  in  many  cases,  though  not  in 
all,  differs  very  little  from  what  De 
Brosses  and  his  followers  call  a  fetish, 
and  there  will  be  much  less  reluc- 
tance to  admit  a  fact,  which  a  careful 
study  of  religion  teaches,  viz.,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  reli- 
gion, our  own  not  excepted,  to  be 
entirely  free  from  fetish-worship. 
Every  outward  sign,  every  instrument 
connected  with  divine  worship  is  apt 
to  become  a  fetish,  as  soon  as  its 
original  import  is  forgotten.  If  an 
altar,  as  such,  or  a  sacrificial  vessel,  if 
relics  of  saints,  if  a  stone  or  a  plant, 


a  picture,  a  banner,  or  a  book,  is 
treated  with  more  than  usual  respect, 
it  may  be  called  by  the  outside  world 
a  fetish.  Again,  if  people  carry  a 
rare  coin  in  their  purse  as  a  hatch- 
penny  (Heckepfennig),  if  young  ladies 
value  a  piece  of  four-leaved  clover, 
because  it  is  rare  and  brings  luck,  if 
we  suspend  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
our  rooms  at  Christmas,  all  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  negro,  would  be  worship 
of  gru-grus  or  fetishes. 

But  what  should  we  gain  by  mixing 
up  objects  so  heterogeneous  in  their 
origin  under  the  common  name  of 
fetishes  ?  De  Brosses  speaks  already 
of  fetishes,  not  only  in  Africa,  but 
among  the  Red  Indians,  the  Polyne- 
sians, the  northern  tribes  of  Asia ;  and 
after  his  time  hardly  a  single  corner 
of  the  world  has  been  visited  without 
traces  of  fetish-worship  being  dis- 
covered. I  am  the  last  man  to  deny 
to  this  spirit  which  sees  similarities 
everywhere,  its  scientific  value  and 
justification.  It  is  the  comparative 
spirit  which  is  at  work  everywhere, 
and  which  has  achieved  the  greatest 
triumphs  in  modern  times.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  comparison,  in 
order  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  joined 
with  distinction,  otherwise  we  fall 
into  that  dangerous  habit  of  seeing 
cromlechs  wherever  there  are  some  up- 
right stones  and  another  laid  across, 
or  a  dolmen  wherever  we  meet  with  a 
stone  with  a  hole  in  it. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
in  Germany,  and  in  England  also,  of 
Tree-worship  and  Serpent-worship. 
Nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  a 
wide  collection  of  analogous  facts,  but 
their  true  scientific  interest  begins 
only  when  we  can  render  to  ourselves 
an  account  of  how,  beneath  their  ap- 
parent similarity,  there  exists  the 
greatest  diversity  of  origin. 

It    is    the    same    in    Comparative 
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Philology.  There  is  grammar  every- 
where, even  in  the  languages  of  the 
lowest  races ;  but  if  we  attempt  to 
force  our  grammatical  terminology, 
our  nominatives  and  accusatives,  our 
actives  and  passives,  our  gerunds  and 
supines,  upon  every  language,  we  lose 
the  chief  lesson  which  a  comparative 
study  of  language  is  to  teach  us,  and 
we  fail  to  see  how  the  same  object  can 
be  realised,  and  was  realised,  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  in  a  hundred 
different  languages.  Here,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  the  old  Latin  saying 
applies :  Si  duo  dicunt  idem,  non  est 
idem,  "If  two  people  say  the  same 
thing,  it  is  not  the  same  thing." 

If  there  is  fetish-worship  every- 
where, the  fact  is  curious,  but  it  gains 
a  really  scientific  value  only  if  we 
can  account  for  the  fact.  How  a 
fetish  came  to  be  a  fetish,  that  is  the 
problem  which  has  to  be  solved,  and 
as  soon  as  we  attack  fetishism  in  that 
spirit,  we  shall  find  that,  though 
being  apparently  the  same  everywhere, 
its  antecedents  are  seldom  the  same 
anywhere.  There  is  no  fetish  without 
its  antecedents,  and  it  is  in  these 
antecedents  alone  that  its  true  and 
scientific  interest  consists. 

Let  us  consider  only  a  few  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  what  has  been 
called  fetishism ;  and  we  shall  soon 
see  from  what  different  heights  and 
depths  its  sources  spring.  If  the  bones 
or  the  ashes,  or  the  hair  of  a  departed 
friend  are  cherished  as  relics,  if  they 
are  kept  in  sacred  places,  if  they  are 
now  and  then  looked  at,  or  even  spoken 
to,  by  true  mourners  in  their  loneli- 
ness, all  this  may  be  called  fetish- 
worship. 

Again,  if  a  sword  once  used  by  a 
valiant  warrior,  if  a  banner  which  had 
led  their  fathers  to  victory,  if  a  stick, 
or  let  us  call  it  a  sceptre,  if  a  calabash, 
or  let  us  call  it  a  drum,  are  greeted 
with  respect  or  enthusiasm  by  soldiers 
when  going  to  do  battle  themselves, 
all  this  may  be  called  fetish -worship. 
Again,  if  these  banners  and  swords 
are  blessed  by  priests,  or  if  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  carried  them 


in  former  years  are  invoked,  as  if 
they  were  still  present,  all  this  may 
be  put  down  as  fetishism.  If  the  de- 
feated soldier  breaks  his  sword  across 
his  knees,  or  tears  his  colours,  or 
throws  his  eagles  away,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  punishing  his  fetish ;  nay, 
Napoleon  himself  may  be  called  a 
fetish-worshipper  when,  pointing  to 
the  pyramids,  he  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"From  the  summit  of  these  monu- 
ments forty  centuries  look  down  upon 
you,  soldiers!"  No,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly distinguish  too  much,  if  we  want 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  understand 
the  ancient  customs  of  savage  nations. 
Sometimes  a  stock  or  a  stone  was 
worshipped,  because  it  was  a  forsaken 
altar,  or  an  ancient  place  of  judg- 
ment;1 sometimes  because  it  marked 
the  place  of  a  great  battle  or  a  murder2 ; 
sometimes  because  it  protected  the 
sacred  boundaries  of  clans  or  families  ; 
sometimes  because  it  marked  the  place 
where  a  king  had  been  buried.  There 
are  stones  from  which  weapons  can 
be  made ;  there  are  stones  on  which 
weapons  can  be  sharpened ;  there  are 
stones,  like  the  jade  found  in  Swiss 
lakes,  that  must  have  been  brought  as 
heirlooms  from  great  distances ;  there 
are  meteoric  stones  fallen  from  the 
sky.  Are  all  these  simply  to  be  la- 
belled fetishes,  because,  for  very  good 
reasons,  they  were  treated  with  some 
kind  of  reverence  by  ancient  and  even 
by  modern  people  ] 

Sometimes  the  fact  that  a  crude 
stone  is  worshipped  as  the  image  of  a 
god  may  show  a  higher  power  of 
abstraction  than  the  worship  paid  to 
the  master- works  of  Phidias;  some- 
times the  worship  paid  to  a  stone 
slightly  resembling  the  human  form 
may  mark  a  very  low  stage  of  religi- 
ous feeling.  If  we  are  satisfied  with 
calling  all  this  and  much  more  simply 
fetishism,  we  shall  soon  be  told,  that 
the  stone  on  which  all  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  crowned  is  an 
old  fetish,  and  that  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  we  ought  to 

1  Fans.  i.  28,  5. 

2  Ibid.  viii.  13,  3;  x.  5,  4. 
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recognise   a   survival  of   Anglo-Saxon 
fetishism. 

Matters  have  at  last  gone  so  far 
that  people  travelling  in  Africa 
actually  cross-examine  the  natives 
whether  they  believe  in  fetis/ies,  as  if 
the  poor  negro  or  the  Hottentot,  or 
the  Papua  could  have  any  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  such  a  word  !  Native 
African  words  for  fetish  are  gri-gri, 
gru-gru,  ov  ju-ju,  all  of  them  possibly 
the  same  word.1  I  must  quote  at  least 
one  story,  showing  how  far  superior 
the  examinee  may  sometimes  be  to  the 
examiners.  "A  negro  was  worshipping 
a  tree,  supposed  to  be  his  fetish,  with 
an  offering  of  food,  when  some  Euro- 
pean asked  whether  he  thought  that 
the  tree  could  eat.  The  negro  replied  : 
'Oh,  the  tree  is  not  the  fetish,  the 
fetish  is  a  spirit  and  invisible,  but  he 
has  descended  into  this  tree.  Certainly 
he  cannot  devour  our  bodily  food, 
but  he  enjoys  its  spiritual  part,  and 
leaves  behind  the  bodily  part,  which 
we  see.'"  The  story  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Halleur,2  and  it  may 
serve  at  least  as  a  warning  against 
our  interpreting  the  sacrificial  acts  of 
so-called  savage  people  by  one  and  the 
same  rule,  and  against  our  using 
technical  terms  so  ill-chosen  and  so 
badly  defined  as  fetishism. 

Confusion  becomes  still  worse  con- 
founded when  travellers,  who  have 
accustomed  themselvas  to  the  most 
modern  acceptations  of  the  word  fetish, 
who  use  it,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  God, 
write  their  accounts  of  the  savage 
races,  among  whom  they  have  lived, 
in  this  modern  jargon.  Thus  Bastian 
tells  us  that  "  the  natives  say  that  the 
great  fetish  of  Bamba  lives  in  the 
bush,  where  no  man  sees  him  or  can 
see  him.  When  he  dies,  the  fetish- 
priests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in 

1  "Waitz,  ii.  p.  175.     F.  Schultze  states  that 
the  negroes  adopted  that  word  from  the  Por- 
tuguese.    Bastian  gives  enquizi  as  a  name  for 
fetish  on   the  "West  Coast  of   Africa ;    also 
moTcisso  (Bastian,  St.  Salvador,  pp.  254,  81). 

2  Das  Leben  der  Neger  West- Africa's,  p.  40. 
Cf.  "Waitz,  vol.  i.  p.   188.     Tylor,  Primitive 
Culture,  ii.  197. 


order  to  revive  them  and  nourish  them ; 
till  they  again  acquire  flesh  and  blood." 
Nowhere  "  the  great  fetish"  is  used 
in  the  Comtian  sense  of  the  word ;  it 
means  no  longer  fetish,  but  deity.  A 
fetish  that  lives  in  the  bush  and  can- 
not be  seen  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
feitiqo,  or  the  gru-grus,  or  whatever 
name  we  may  choose  to  employ  for 
those  material  and  visible  subjects 
which  are  worshipped  by  men,  not 
only  in  Africa,  but  in  the  whole  world, 
during  a  certain  phase  of  their  reli- 
gious consciousness. 

Though  our  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  negroes  is  still  very  imper- 
fect, yet  I  believe  I   may  say  that, 
wherever  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  religious  sentiments 
even  of   the   lowest  savage  tribes,  no 
tribe   has    ever  been    found   without 
something    beyond   mere   worship   of 
so-called  fetishes.     I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  away  the  fact  that  a  worship 
of  visible  material    objects  is  widely 
spread  among  African  tribes,  far  more 
widely  than  anywhere  else.     We  can 
perfectly  well  understand   that  both 
the  intellectual  and  sentimental  ten- 
dencies   of   the   negro   pre-eminently 
pre-dispose    him  to   that  kind  of   de- 
graded worship.     What  I  maintain  is, 
that   fetishism  was    a    corruption   of 
religion,  that  the  negro  is  capable  of 
higher  religious  ideas  than  the  wor- 
ship of  stocks  and  stones,  and  that  the 
same  people  who  believed  in  fetishes, 
cherished  at  the  same  time  very  pure, 
very  exalted,  very  true  sentiments  of 
the  deity.     Only  we  must  have  eyes 
to  see,  eyes  that  can  see  what  is  per- 
fect without   dwelling  too    much   on 
what  is  imperfect.     The  more  I  study 
heathen  religions,  the  more  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  if  we  want  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  their  purpose,  we  must 
measure    them,   as   we    measure   the 
Alps,  by  the  highest  point  which  they 
have  reached.     Religion  is  everywhere 
an  aspiration  rather  than  a  fulfilment, 
and  I  claim  no  more  for  the  religion  of 
the  negro  than  for  our  own,  when  I  say 
that  it  should  be  judged,  not  by  what 
it  appears  to  be,  but  by  what  it  is — 
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nay,  not  only  by  what  it  is,  but  by 
what  it  can  be,  and  by  what  it  has 
been  in  its  most  gifted  votaries. 

Whatever  can  be  done  under  present 
circumstances  to  gain  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  real  religion  of  the  African 
negroes,  has  been  done  by  Waitz  in 
his  classical  work  on  Anthropology.1 
Waitz,  the  editor  of  Aristotle's  Or- 
ganon,  approached  his  subject  in  a  truly 
scholarlike  spirit.  He  was  not  only 
impartial  himself,  but  he  carefully 
examined  the  impartiality  of  his 
authorities  before  he  quoted  their 
opinions.  His  work  is  well  known 
in  England,  where  many  of  his  facts 
and  opinions  have  found  so  charming 
an  interpreter  in  Mr.  Tylor.  The 
conclusions  at  which  Waitz  arrived 
with  regard  to  the  true  character  of 
the  religion  of  the  negroes  may  be 
stated  in  his  own  words  : — 

"The  religion  of  the  negro  is  generally 
considered  as  a  peculiar  crude  form  of  poly- 
theism and  marked  with  the  special  name  of 
fetishism.  A  closer  inspection  of  it,  however, 
shows  clearly  that,  apart  from  certain  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic  features  which  spring 
from  the  character  of  the  negro  and  influence 
all  his  doings,  his  religion,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  uncivilised  people,  is  neither 
very  peculiar  nor  exceptionally  crude.  Such 
a  view  could  only  he  taken,  if  we  regarded 
the  outward  side  only  of  the  negro's  religion 
or  tried  to  explain  it  from  gratuitous  antece- 
dents. A  more  profound  investigation,  such 
as  has  lately  been  successfully  carried  out  hy 
several  eminent  scholars,  leads  to  the  sur- 
prising result  that  several  negro  tribes,  who 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  experienced  the  in- 
fluence of  any  more  highly  civilised  nations, 
have  progressed  much  further  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  religious  ideas  than  almost  all 
other  uncivilised  races  ;  so  far  indeed  that,  if 
we  do  not  like  to  call  them  monotheists,  we 
may  at  least  say  of  them,  that  they  have 
come  very  near  to  the  boundaries  of  true 
monotheism,  although  their  religion  is  mixed 
up  with  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  supersti- 
tions, which  with  some  other  people  seem 
almost  to  choke  all  pure  religious  ideas." 

Waitz  himself  considers  Wilson's 
book  on  West  Africa,  its  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  (1856),  as 
one  of  the  best,  but  he  has  collected 
his  materials  likewise  from  many 
other  sources,  and  particularly  from 

1  Waitz,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 


the  accounts  of  missionaries.  Wilson 
was  the  first  to  .point  out  that  what 
we  have  chosen  to  call  fetishism  is 
something  very  distinct  from  the  real 
religion  of  the  negro,  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  same 
tribes,  who  are  represented  as  fetish- 
worshippers,  believe  either  in  gods,  or 
in  a  supreme  good  God,  the  creator  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  possess  in 
their  dialects  particular  names  for  him. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  no  worship 
is  paid  to  that  Supreme  Being,  but  to 
fetishes  only.  This,  however,  may 
arise  from  different  causes.  It  may 
arise  from  an  excess  of  reverence, 
quite  as  much  as  from  negligence. 
Thus  the  Odjis 2  or  Ashantis  call  the 
Supreme  Being  by  the  same  name  as 
the  sky,  but  they  mean  by  it  a  per- 
sonal God,  who,  as  they  say,  created 
all  things,  and  is  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things.  But  though  he  is  omnipresent 
and  omniscient,  knowing  even  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  pitying  them  in 
their  distress,  the  government  of  the 
world  is,  as  they  believe,  deputed  by 
him  :to  inferior  spirits,  and  among: 
these  again  it  is  the  malevolent  spirits 
only  who  require  worship  and  sacri- 
fice from  man.3 

Cruickshank  4  calls  attention  to  the 
same  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
negroes  on  the  Gold  Coast.  He  thinks 
that  their  belief  in  a  supreme  God, 
who  has  made  the  world  and  governs  it, 
is  very  old,  but  he  adds  that  they  in- 
voke him  very  rarely,  calling  him  "their 
great  friend,"  or  "  He  who  has  made 
us."  Only  when  in  great  distress  they 
call  out,  "We  are  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
he  will  do  what  seemeth  right  to  him." 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Basle 
missionaries,5  who  cannot  certainly  be 
suspected  of  partiality.  They  also 
affirm  that  their  belief  in  a  supreme 
God  is  by  no  means  without  influence 
on  the  negroes.  Often,  when  in  deep 

2  Waitz.  ii.  p.  171. 

3  Riis,  Baseler  Missions-berichte,    1847,  iv. 
244,  248 ;  Waitz,  ii.  171. 

4  Cniickshank,  p.  217,  quoted  by  Waitz, 
ii.  p.  172. 

5  Baseler  Missions-lerichte,  1855,  i.  p.  88  ; 
Waitz,  ii.  p.  173. 
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distress,  they  say  to  themselves,  "  God 
is  the  old  one,  he  is  the  greatest ;  he 
sees  me  ;  I  am  in  his  hand."  The 
same  missionary  adds,  "If,  besides  this 
faith,  they  also  believe  in  thousands  of 
fetishes,  this,  unfortunately,  they  share 
in  common  with  many  Christians." 

The  Odjis  or  Ashantis,1  while  retain- 
ing a  clear  conception  of  God  as  the 
high  or  the  highest,  the  creator,  the 
giver  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  all  good 
gifts,  the  omniscient,  hold  that  he  does 
not  condescend  to  govern  the  world, 
but  that  he  has  placed  created  spirits 
as  lords  over  hills  and  vales,  forests 
and  fields,  rivers  and  the  sea.  These 
are  conceived  as  like  unto  men,  and 
are  occasionally  seen,  particularly  by 
the  priests.  Most  of  them  are  good, 
but  some  are  evil  spirits,  and  it  seems 
that  in  one  respect  at  least  these 
negroes  rival  the  Europeans,  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  a  supreme  evil 
spirit,  the  enemy  of  men,  who  dwells 
apart  in  a  world  beyond.2 

Some  of  the  African  names  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being  meant  originally 
sun,  sky,  giver  of  rain ;  others  mean 
Lord  of  Heaven,  Lord  and  King  of 
Heaven,  the  invisible  creator.  As 
such  he  is  invoked  by  the  Yebus,3  who, 
in  praying  to  him,  turn  their  faces  to 
the  ground.  One  of  their  prayers 
was — "  God  in  Heaven,  guard  us  from 
sickness  and  death;  God,  grant  us 
happiness  and  wisdom." 

The  Ediyahs  of  Fernando  Po 4  call 
the  Supreme  Being  Rupi,  but  admit 
many  lesser  gods  as  mediators  be- 
tween him  and  man.  The  Duallahs,5 
t>n  the  Cameruns,  have  the  same  name 
for  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  sun. 

The  Yorubas  believe  in  a  Lord  of 
Heaven,  whom  they  call  Olorun.6  They 
believe  in  other  gods  also,  and  they 
speak  of  a  place  called  Ife,  in  the 
district  of  Kakanda  (5°  E.  L.  Gr.  8° 

1  Waitz,  ii.  p.  171. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  173,  174. 

3  Ibib.  ii.  p.  168  ;  D'Avezac,  p.  84,  note  3. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  p.  168. 

5  Allen    and    Thomson,   Narrative   of   the 
Expedition  to  the  River  Niger  in  1841,  ii.  pp. 
199,  395,  note. 

6  Tucker,  p.  192,  note. 


N".  lat.),  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  a  kind 
of  Olympus,  from  whence  sun  and 
moon  always  return  after  having  been 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  from  whence 
men  also  are  believed  to  have  sprung.7 
Among  the  people  of  Akra  we  are 
told  by  Homer,8  that  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship was  paid  to  the  rising  sun. 
Zimmerman 9  denies  that  any  kind  of 
worship  is  paid  there  to  casual  objects 
(commonly  called  fetishes),  and  we 
know  from  the  reports  of  missionaries 
that  their  name  for  the  highest  god  is 
Jongmaa,10  which  signifies  both  rain 
and  god.  This  Jongmaa  is  probably 
the  same  as  Nyongmo,  the  name  for 
God  on  the  Gold  Coast.  There  too  it 
means  the  sky,  which  is  everywhere, 
and  has  been  from  everlasting.  A 
negro,  who  was  himself  a  fetish  priest, 
said,  "  Do  we  not  see  daily  how  the 
grass,  the  corn,  and  the  trees  grow  by 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  which  he 
sends !  How  should  he  not  be  the 
creator?  "  The  clouds  are  said  to  be 
his  veil ;  the  stars,  the  jewels  on  his 
face.  His  children  are  the  Wong,  the 
spirits  which  fill  the  air  and  execute 
his  commands  on  earth.  These  Wongs, 
which  have  likewise  been  mistaken 
for  fetishes,  constitute  a  very  import- 
ant element  in  many  ancient  religions, 
not  only  in  Africa ;  they  step  in 
everywhere  where  the  distance  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine  has 
become  too  wide,  and  where  something 
intermediate,  or  certain  mediators,  are 
wanted  to  fill  the  gap  which  man  has 
created  himself.  On  the  Gold  Coast  n 
it  is  believed  that  these  Wongs  dwell 
between  heaven  and  earth,  that  they 
have  children,  die,  and  rise  again. 
There  is  a  Wong  for  the  sea  and  all 
that  is  therein ;  there  are  other  Wongs 
for  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs ;  there  are 
others  for  pieces  of  land  which  have 

7  Tucker,  Abbeokuta  ;  or,  An  Outline  of  the 
Oriain  and  Progress  of  the    Yoruba  Mission, 
1856,  p.  248. 

8  Rb'mer,  Nachrlchten  von  der  Kiiste  Guinea, 
1769,  p.  84. 

9  Zimmerman,   Grammatical  Sketch  of    the 
Akra  or  Ga  Language,  Vocabulary,  p.  337. 

10  Baseler  Missions-mag. ,  1837,  p.  559. 

11  Waitz,  ii.  p.  183. 
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been  inclosed,  others  for  the  small  heaps 
of  earth  thrown  up  to  cover  a  sacrifice  ; 
others,  again,  for  certain  trees,  for  cer- 
tain animals,  such  as  crocodiles,  apes, 
and  serpents,  while  other  animals 
are  only  considered  as  sacred  to  the 
Wongs.  There  are  "Wongs  for  the 
sacred  images  carved  by  the  fetishman, 
lastly  for  anything  made  of  hair,  bones, 
and  thread,  and  offered  for  sale  as 
talismans.1  Here  we  see  clearly  the 
difference  between  Wongs  and  fetishes, 
the  fetish  being  the  outward  sign,  the 
Wong  the  indwelling  spirit,  though, 
no  doubt,  here  too  the  spiritual  might 
soon  have  dwindled  down  into  a  Real 
Presence.2  In  Akwapim  the  word 
which  means  both  God  and  weather  is 
Jankkupong.  In  Bonny,  also,  and  in 
Eastern  Africa  among  the  Makuas,  one 
and  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify  God, 
heaven,  and  cloud.3  In  Dahomey  the 
sun  is  said  to  be  supreme,  but  receives 
no  kind  of  worship.4  The  Ibos  believe 
in  a  maker  of  the  world  whom  they 
call  Tshuku.  He  has  two  eyes  and 
two  ears,  one  in  the  sky  and  one  on 
the  earth.  He  is  invisible,  and  he 
never  sleeps.  He  hears  all  that  is 
said,  but  he  can  reach  those  only  who 
draw  near  unto  him.5  Can  any- 
thing be  more  simple  and  more  true  ] 
He  can  reach  those  only  who  draw 
near  unto  him  !  Could  we  say  more  1 
Good  people,  it  is  believed,  will  see 
him  after  death,  bad  people  go 
into  fire.  Do  not  some  of  us  say  the 
same  ?  That  some  of  the  negroes  are 
aware  of  the  degrading  character  of 
fetish  worship  is  shown  by  the  people 
of  Akra  declaring  the  monkeys  only 
to  be  fetish  worshippers.0 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  one  of  these  statements  for 
reasons  which  I  have  fully  explained. 
I  accept  them  on  the  authority  of  a 
scholar  who  was  accustomed  to  the 

1  Baseler  Missions-mag.,  185t>,  ii.  131. 
3  Waitz,  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 

3  Koler,  Einige  Kotizen  uber  Bonmj,  1848, 
p.  61  ;  Waitz,  ii.  p.  169. 

4  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1814,  p.  41. 

5  Schon  and  Crowther,  Journal  of  an  Ex- 
pedition tip  th-a  Niger,  in  1842,  pp.  51.  72. 

6  Waitz,  ii.  pp.  174—178. 


collation  of  various  readings  in  an- 
cient MSS.,  Professor  Waitz.  Taken 
together,  they  certainly  give  a  very 
different  impression  of  the  negroes 
from  that  which  is  commonly  received. 
They  show  at  all  events  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  uniform  fetishism,  the 
religion  of  the  negro  is  many-sided 
in  the  extreme.  There  is  fetish 
worship  in  it,  perhaps  more  than 
among  other  nations,  but  there  are  in 
it  also  very  clear  traces  of  a  worship 
of  spirits  residing  in  different  parts  of 
nature,  and  of  a  feeling  after  a  supreme 
spirit,  hidden  and  revealed  by  the  sun  or 
the  sky.  It  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
the  sun  or  the  sky  which  forms  the 
bridge  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible, 
from  nature  to  nature's  Gcd.  But  besides 
the  sun,  the  moon7  also  was  worshipped 
by  the  negroes,  as  the  ruler  of  months 
and  seasons,  and  the  ordainer  of  time 
and  life.  Sacrifices  were  offered  under 
trees,  soon  also  to  trees,  particularly 
to  old  trees  which  for  generations  had 
witnessed  the  joys  and  troubles  of  a 
family  or  a  tribe.  Besides  Physiolatry, 
there  are  clear  indications  also  of 
Zoolatry.8  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  to  discover  the  mo- 
tive which  led  the  negro  to  worship 
certain  animals.  The  mistake  which 
is  made  by  most  writers  on  early 
religions  is  that  they  imagine  there 
can  be  but  one  motive  for  each  custom 
that  has  to  be  explained.  Generally, 
however,  there  are  many.  Sometimes 
the  souls  of  the  departed  are  believed 
to  dwell  in  certain  animals.  In  some 
places  animals,  particularly  wolves,  are 
made  to  devour  the  dead  bodies,  and 
they  may  in  consequence  be  considered 
sacred.9  Monkeys  are  looked  upon 
as  men,  slightly  damaged  at  the 
creation,  sometimes  also  as  men  thus 
punished  for  their  sins.  They  are  in 
some  places  believed  to  be  able  to  speak, 
but  to  sham  dumbness  in  order  to  escape 
labour.  Hence,  it  may  be,  a  re- 
luctance arose  to  kill  them,  like  other 

7  Waitz,  ii.  p.  175.         8  lUd.  ii.  p.  177. 

9  Ibid.  ii.  177.  Hostmann,  Zur  Oeschichte 
des  Nordischcn  Systems  der  drei  Culturperi- 
oden.  Braunschweig,  1875,  p.  13,  note. 
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animals,  and  from  this  there  would  be 
but  a  small  step  to  ascribing  to  them  a 
certain  sacro-sanctity.  Elephants,  we 
know,  inspire  similar  feelings  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  their 
understanding.  People  do  not  like  to 
kill  them,  or  if  they  have  to  do  it, 
they  ask  pardon  from  the  animal  which 
they  have  killed.  In  Dahomey,  where 
the  elephant  is  a  natural  fetish,  many 
purificatory  ceremonies  have  to  be 
performed  when  an  elephant  has  been 
slain.1 

In  some  places  it  is  considered 
lucky  to  be  killed  by  certain  animals, 
as  for  instance  by  leopards  in  Dahomey. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  snakes 
might  be  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
kind  of  awe,  and  even  kept  and 
worshipped.  Poisonous  snakes  are 
dreaded,  and  may  therefore  be  wor- 
shipped, particularly  after  they  had 
been  (perhaps  secretly)  deprived  of 
their  fangs.  Other  snakes  are  useful 
as  domestic  animals,  as  .weather  pro- 
phets, and  may  therefore  have  been 
fed,  valued,  and,  after  a  time,  wor- 
shipped, taking  that  word  in  that 
low  sense  which  it  often  has,  and  must 
have  among  uncivilised  people.  The 
idea  that  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
dwell  for  a  time  in  certain  animals  is 
very  widely  prevalent ;  and  considering 
the  habits  of  certain  snakes,  hiding  in 
deserted  and  even  in  inhabited  houses, 
and  suddenly  appearing,  peering  at 
the  inhabitants  with  their  wondering 
eyes,  we  may  well  understand  the 
superstitious  awe  with  which  they 
were  treated.  Again,  we  know  that 
many  tribes  assumed  in  modern  and 
ancient  times,  the  name  of  Snakes 
(Nagas),  whether  in  order  to  assert 
their  autochthonic  right  to  the  country 
in  which  they  lived,  or  because,  as 
Diodorus  supposes,  the  snake  had  been 
used  as  their  banner,  their  rallying 
sign,  or  as  we  should  say  their  totem 
or  crest.  As  the  same  Diodorus  points 
out,  people  may  have  chosen  the  snake 
for  their  banner,  either  because  it  was 
their  deity,  or  it  may  have  become 


their  deity,  because  it  was  their  banner. 
At  all  events  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  people  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  called  themselves 
Snakes,  should  in  time  adopt  a  snake 
for  their  ancestor,  and  finally  for 
their  god.  In  India  the  snakes  assume 
at  an  early  time,  a  very  prominent 
part  in  epic  and  popular  traditions. 
They  soon  became  what  fairies  or 
bogies  are  in  our  nursery  tales,  and 
they  appear  in  company  with  Gand- 
harvas,  Apsaras,  Kinnaras,  &c.,  in 
some  of  the  most  ancient  architectural 
ornamentations  of  India.  Totally  dif- 
ferent from  these  Indian  snakes  is  the 
snake  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
snake  of  Genesis,  and  the  dragons  of 
Greek  and  Teutonic  mythology.  There 
is  lastly  the  snake  as  a  symbol  of 
eternity,  either  on  account  of  its 
leaving  its  skin,  or  because  it  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  complete  circle.  Every 
one  of  these  creatures  of  fancy  has  a 
biography  of  its  own,  and  to  mix  them 
all  up  together  would  be  like  writing 
one  biography  of  all  the  people  who 
were  called  Alexander. 

Africa  is  full  of  animal  fables,  in 
the  style  of  ^Esop's  fables,  though 
they  are  not  found  among  all  tribes  ; 
and  it  is  often  related  that,  in,  former 
times,  men  and  animals  could  converse 
together.  In  Bornu  it  is  said  that  one 
man  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  lan- 
guage of  animals  to  his  wife,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  intercourse  ceased.2 
Man  alone  is  never,  we  are  told,  wor- 
shipped in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  if  in  some  places  powerful  chiefs 
receive  the  greatest  honours,  this  is  no 
more  than  what  was  seen  at  Rome  dur- 
ing the  most  brilliant  time  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  Men  who  are  de- 
formed, dwarfs,  albinos  and  others, 
are  frequently  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing strange  and  uncanny,  rather 
than  what  we  should  call  sacred. 

Lastly,  great  reverence  is  paid  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,3  and  their  bones 
also  are  frequently  preserved  and  treat- 
ed with  religious  respect.  The  Ashantis 


Waitz,  ii.  p.  178. 


2  Kolle,  145.  3  Waitz,  ii.,  181. 
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have  a  word,  Ha,1  which  means  the  life 
of  man.  If  used  as  a  masculine,  it 
stands  for  the  voice  that  tempts  man  to 
evil ;  if  used  in  the  feminine,  it  is  the 
voice  that  persuades  us  to  keep  aloof 
from  evil.  Lastly  Ida  is  the  tutelary 
genius  of  a  person  who  can  be  brought 
near  by  witchcraft,  and  expects  sacri- 
fices for  the  protection  which  he  grants. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  Ma  becomes  sisa, 
and  a  sisa  may  be  born  again. 

Now  I  ask,  is  so  many-sided  a  reli- 
gion to  be  classed  simply  as  African 
fetish-ivorship  ?  Do  we  not  find  almost 
every  ingredient  of  other  religions  in 
the  little  which  we  know  at  present  of 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  negro  ? 
Is  there  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  these 
negroes  were  fetish- worshippers  only, 
and  nothing  else?  Does  not  all  our 
evidence  point  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,  viz.,  that  fetishism  was  a 
parasitical  development,  intelligible 
with  certain  antecedents,  but  never  as 
an  original  impulse  of  the  human 
heart] 

What  is,  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  the  really  difficult  problem,  is 
how  to  reconcile  the  rational  and  even 
exalted  religious  opinions,  traces  of 
which  we  discovered  among  many  of 
the  negro  tribes,  with  the  coarse  forms 
of  fetish  worship.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  every  religion  is  a 
compromise  between  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  old  and  the  young,  and 
that  the  higher  the  human  mind  soars 
in  its  search  after  divine- ideals,  the 
more  inevitable  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentations, which  are  required  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  majority  of  people, 
incapable  of  realising  sublime  and 
subtle  abstractions. 

Not  only  Greek  and  Roman  religion, 
but  our  own  Christian  religion  too  is 
surrounded  by  fetish  worship.  The 
Palladium  at  Troy,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  was 
believed  to  make  the  town  impregnable, 
may  be  called  a  fetish,  and  like  a  fetish 
it  had  to  be  stolen  by  Odysseus  and 

1  Baseler,  Missions-mag.,  1856,  ii.  134,  139  ; 
Waltz,  ii.  p.  182. 


Diomedes,  before  Troy  could  be  taken. 
Pausanias2  states  that  in  ancient  times 
the  images  of  the  gods  in  Greece  were 
rude  stones,  and  he  mentions  such 
stones  as  still  existing  in  his  time, 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
At  Pharae  he  tells  us  of  thirty  square 
stones  (hermse  ?),  near  the  statue  of 
Hermes,  which  the  people  worshipped, 
giving  to  each  the  name  of  a  god. 
The  Thespians  who  worshipped  Eros 
as  the  first  among  gods,  had  an  image 
of  him  which  was  a  mere  stone.3  The 
statue  of  Herakles  at  Hyettos,  was  of 
the  same  character,4  according  to  the 
old  fashion,  as  Pausanias  himself  re- 
marks. In  Sicyon  he  mentions  an 
image  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  and  another 
of  Artemis  Patroa,  both  made  without 
any  art,  the  former  a  mere  pyramid, 
the  latter  a  column.5  At  Orchomenos, 
again  he  describes  a  temple  of  the 
Graces,  in  which  they  were  worshipped 
as  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  sky  at  the  time 
of  Eteokles.  Statues  of  the  Graces 
were  placed  in  the  temple  during  the 
life-time  of  Pausanias.6 

The  same  at  Rome.  Stones  which 
were  believed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
sky  were  invoked  to  grant  success  in 
military  enterprises.7  Mars  himself 
was  represented  by  a  spear.  Augustus, 
after  losing  two  naval  battles,  pun- 
ished Neptune  like  a  fetish,  by  ex- 
cluding his  image  from  the  procession 
of  the  gods.8  Nero  was,  according 
to  Suetonius,  a  great  despiser  of  all 
religion,  though  for  a  time  he  pro- 
fessed great  faith  in  the  Dea  Syria. 
This,  however,  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  then  treated  her  image  with 
the  greatest  indignity.  The  fact 
was  that  some  unknown  person  had 
given  him  a  small  image  of  a  girl,  as 
a  protection  against  plots,  and  as  he 
discovered  a  plot  against  his  life  imme- 
diately afterwards,  he  began  to  worship 
that  image  as  the  highest  deity,  offer- 
ing sacrifices  to  it  three  times  every 

a  Pans.  vii.  22.  4.      3  MM-  i*.  27.  1. 
4  Ibid,  ix.  24.  3.        5  Md.  ii.  9.  6. 
«  Ibid.  ix.  38.  1.        7  Plin.  H.  N.,  37,  9. 
8  Suetonius,  Aug. 
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day,  and  declaring  that  it  enabled  him 
to  foresee  the  future.1 

If  all  this  had  happened  at  Tim- 
buktu, instead  of  Rome,  should  we 
not  call  it  fetishism  ? 

Lastly,  to  turn  to  Christianity,  is 
it  not  notorious  what  treatment  the 
images  of  saints  receive  at  the  hands 
of     the     lower     classes     in     Roman 
Catholic  countries  1     Delia  Yalle  2  re- 
lates that  Portuguese  sailors  fastened 
the  image  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  bow- 
sprit, and  then  addressed  him  kneel- 
ing, with  the  following  words,  "0  St. 
Anthony,  be    pleased    to    stay   there 
till   thou   hast  given  us  a  fair  wind 
for  our  voyage."     Freziers  3  writes  of 
a  Spanish  captain  who   tied   a  small 
image   of    the   Virgin    Mary   to    the 
mast,   declaring  that  it    should   hang 
there  till  it  had  granted  him  a  favour- 
able wind.     Kotzebue4  declares  that 
the  Neapolitans  whip  their  saints,  if 
they    do    not    grant   their    requests. 
Russian  peasants,   we  are  told,  cover 
the  face  of  an  image,  when  they  are 
doing  anything  unseemly,  nay,   they 
even  borrow  their  neighbours'  saints, 
if  they  have  proved  themselves  particu- 
larly successful.     All  this,  if  seen  by 
a    stranger,   would    be   set   down   as 
fetishism,   and  yet   what    a    view  is 
opened  before  our  eye,  if  we  ask  our- 
selves, how  such  worship  paid  to  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  of  a  saint 
became    possible    in    Europe  ?     Why 
should  it  be  so  entirely  different  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa  ]  Why  should  all 
their  fetishes  be,  as  it  were,  of  yester- 
day 1  And  why  should  a  worship  paid 
to  images,  to  relics,  and  symbols  of  all 
kinds  find  so  many  excuses  when  met 
with  in  Europe,  while  it  is  branded  as 
fetishism  and  idolatry  in  Africa  1 

Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  in  ex- 
planation, even  in  excuse  of  fetishism, 
under  all  its  forms  and  disguises.  It 
often  assists  our  weakness,  it  often 

1  Suetonius,  Nero,  c.  55. 

2  Voyage,  vii.  409;  Meiners,  i.  p.  181 ;  F. 
Schultzc,  Fetishismus,  p.  175. 

3  Relation  du   Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Sud, 
p.  248.    F.  Schultze,  1.  c. 

4  Rtise  nach  Rom,  T.  ii.  p.  327. 


reminds  us  of  our  duties,  it  often 
may  lead  our  thoughts  from  material 
objects  to  spiritual  visions,  it  often 
comforts  us  when  nothing  else  will 
give  us  peace.  Anyhow,  it  seems  so 
harmless,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
it  should  have  been  so  fiercely  repro- 
bated by  some  of  the  wisest  teachers 
of  mankind.  It  may  have  seemed 
strange  to  many  of  us,  that  among 
the  Ten  Commandments  which  were  to 
set  forth,  in  the  shortest  possible  form, 
the  highest,  the  most  essential  duties 
of  man,  the  second  place  should  be 
assigned  to  a  prohibition  of  any  kind 
of  images.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth  :  thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship 
them." 

Let  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  these  words, 
study  the  history  of  ancient  religions. 
Let  them  read  the  descriptions  of  re- 
ligious festivals  in  Africa,  in  America, 
and  Australia,  let  them  witness  also 
the  pomp  and  display  in  some  of  our 
own  Christian  churches  and  cathedrals. 
No  arguments  can  prove  that  there  is 
anything  very  wrong  in  all  these  out- 
ward signs  and  symbols.  To  many 
people,  we  know,  they  are  even  a  help 
and  comfort.  But  history  is  sometimes 
a  stronger  and  sterner  teacher  than 
argument,  and  one  of  the  lessons  which 
the  history  of  religions  certainly  teaches 
is  this,  that  the  curse  pronounced 
against  those  who  would  change  the 
invisible  into  the  visible,  the  spiritual 
into  the  material,  the  divine  into  the 
human,  the  Infinite  into  the  Finite, 
has  come  time  in  every  nation  on 
earth.  We  may  consider  ourselves 
safe  against  the  fetish  worship  of  the 
poor  negro ;  but  there  are  few  of  us, 
if  any,  who  have  not  their  own  fetishes, 
or  their  own  idols,  whether  in  their 
churches,  or  in  their  hearts. 

Fetishism  then,  far  from  being,  as  we 
are  told  by  almost  every  writer  on  the 
history  of  religions,  a  primitive  form 
of  faith,  is  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
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facts  enable  us  to  judge,  a  secondary 
or  tertiary  formation,  nay  a  decided 
corruption  of  an  earlier  and  simpler 
religion.  If  we  want  to  find  the 
true  springs  of  religious  ideas,  we 
must  mount  higher.  Stocks  and 
stones  were  not  the  first  to  reveal  the 
Infinite  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
men. 

After  carefully  going  through  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  placed  before 
us  by  the  upholders  of  the  fetish 
theory,  we  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing two  conclusions  : — 

First,  That  there  are  few,  if  any, 
well  authenticated  cases  of  savage 
tribes  whose  religion  consists  of  fetish 
worship  and  of  fetish  worship  only. 

Secondly,  That  there  is  hardly  any 
religion,  however  exalted  in  its  origi- 
nal character,  which  has  kept  itself 
entirely  free  from  the  parasitical 
growth  of  fetish  worship. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  how- 
ever, by  some  believers  in  fetishism — 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  Comtian 
theory  of  fetishism — that  all  this  would 
affect  the  question  of  fact  only,  and 
that  there  is  a  far  more  formidable 
theory  to  be  encountered,  before  it 
could  be  admitted  that  the  first  im- 
pulse to  religion  proceeded  from  a 
sentiment  of  the  Infinite  surrounding 
us  on  every  side,  and  not  from  senti- 
ments of  surprise  or  fear  called  forth 
by  such  finite  things  as  shells,  stones, 
or  bones — that  is  to  say,  by  fetishes. 

We  are  told  that  whatever  the  facts 
may  be  which,  after  all,  by  mere  acci- 
dent, are  still  within  our  reach,  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  earliest  phases 
of  religious  thought,  there  must  have 
been  a  time,  whether  in  historic  or 
prehistoric  periods,  whether  during 
the  formation  of  quaternary  or  ter- 
tiary strata,  when  man  worshipped 
stocks  and  stones,  and  nothing  else. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  mere  argumenta- 
tive reasoning  may  not  be  as  powerful 
as  historical  evidence ;  still  I  thought 
I  had  done  enough  by  showing  how 
the  very  tribes  who  were  represented 
to  us  as  living  instances  of  fetish- 


worship  possessed  religious  ideas  of 
a  simplicity  and,  sometimes,  of  a 
sublimity  such  as  we  look  for  in 
vain  even  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
However,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  leave 
any  fortress  in  our  rear,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  reply  to  this  view  of 
fetishism  also,  though  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
those  who  hold  the  theory  that  reli- 
gion must  everywhere  have  taken  its 
origin  from  fetishism,  take  fetish  in 
the  sense  of  casual  objects  which  for 
some  reason  or  other,  or  it  may  be 
for  no  reason  at  all,  were  considered 
as  endowed  with  exceptional  power, 
and  gradually  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  spirits  or  gods.  They  could  not 
hold  the  other  view,  that  a  fetish  was, 
from  the  beginning,  an  emblem  or 
symbol  only,  an  outward  sign  or  token 
of  some  power  previously  known,  which 
power,  originally  distinct  from  the 
fetish,  was  afterwards  believed  to  re- 
side in  it,  and  in  course  of  time  came 
to  be  identified  with  it.  For  in  that 
case  the  real  problem  for  those  who 
study  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
would  be  the  origin  and  growth  of 
that  power,  previously  known,  and 
afterwards  supposed  to  reside  in  a 
a  fetish.  The  real  beginning  of  reli- 
gious life  would  be  there ;  the  fetish 
would  represent  a  secondary  stage 
only.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  (with 
Professor  Zeller)  that  "fancy  or 
imagination  personifies  things  without 
life  and  without  reason  as  gods."  The 
real  question  is,  "Whence  that  imagina- 
tion? and  whence,  before  all  things, 
that  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  pre- 
dicate of  God  1 

The  theory  therefore  of  fetishism 
with  which  alone  we  have  still  to  deal 
is  this,  that  it  is  and  must  be  the  first 
inevitable  step  in  the  development  of 
religious  ideas.  Religion  begins,  we 
are  told,  with  a  contemplation  of 
stones,  shells,  bones,  and  such  like 
things,  and  from  that  rises  to  the  con- 
ception of  something  else — of  powers, 
spirits,  gods,  or  whatever  else  we  like 
to  call  it. 
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Let  us  look  this  theory  in  the  face. 
When  travellers,  ethnologists,  and 
philosophers  tell  us  that  savage  tribes 
look  upon  stones  and  bones  and  trees 
as  their  gods,  what  is  it  that  startles 
us  1  Not  surely  the  stones,  bones,  or 
trees ;  not  the  subjects,  but  that  which 
is  predicated  of  these  subjects,  viz., 
God.  Stones,  bones,  and  trees  are 
ready  at  hand  everywhere ;  but  what 
the  student  of  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  wishes  to  know  is, 
Whence  the  predicate  God  1  Here 
lies  the  whole  problem.  If  a  little 
child  were  to  bring  us  his  cat  and  say 
it  was  a  vertebrate  animal,  the  first 
thing  that  would  strike  us  would 
surely  be,  How  did  the  child  ever  hear 
of  such  a  name  as  a  vertebrate  animal  ? 
If  the  fetish  worshipper  brings  us  a 
stone  and  says  it  is  a  god,  our  ques- 
tion is  the  same,  Where  did  you  ever 
hear  of  God,  and  what  do  you  mean 
by  such  a  name?  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  little  that  difficulty  seems 
to  have  been  felt  by  waiters  on  ancient 
religion.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  we  can  watch  a  very  primitive 
state  of  religion  among  the  Fijians: — 
that  they  regard  the  shooting-stars 
as  gods,  and  the  smaller  ones  as 
the  departing  souls  of  men.  Before 
we  can  make  any  use  of  such  a  state- 
ment, ought  we  not  to  know,  first, 
what  is  the  exact  name  and  concept  of 
god  among  the  Fijians ;  and  secondly, 
of  what  objects  besides  shooting-stars 
that  name  is  predicated  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Divine  which  the  Fijians  had  formed 
to  themselves  is  concentrated  in  shoot- 
ing-stars? Or  does  the  statement 
mean  only  that  the  Fijians  look  upon 
shooting-stars  as  one  manifestation 
out  of  many  of  a  Divine  power  well 
known  to  them  from  other  sources  1 
If  so,  then  all  depends  clearly  on  what 
these  other  sources  are,  and  how  from 
them  the  name  and  concept  of  some- 
thing divine  could  have  sprung. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  poets  of 
the  Veda  represent  the  sun  as  a  god, 
we  ask  what  is  their  name  for  god, 
and  we  are  told  deva,  which  originally 


meant  bright.  The  biography  of  that 
single  word  deva  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  not  until  we  know  that  biography 
would  the  statement  that  the  Hindus 
consider  the  sun  as  a  deva,  convey  to 
us  any  real  meaning. 

The  same  applies  to  the  statement 
that  the  Fijians  or  any  other  races 
look  upon  shooting-stars  as  the  depart- 
ing souls  of  men.  Are  the  shooting- 
stars  the  souls,  or  the  souls  the  shoot- 
ing-stars 1  Surely  all  depends  here  on 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word 
soul.  How  did  they  come  by  that 
word?  What  was  its  original  inten- 
tion? These  are  the  questions  which 
ethnological  psychology  has  to  ask  and 
to  answer  before  it  can  turn  with  any 
advantage  to  the  numerous  anecdotes 
which  we  find  collected  in  works  on 
the  study  of  man. 

What  meaning  shall  we  attach,  for 
instance,  to  such  a  statement  as  that 
Benin  negroes  regard  their  shadows 
as  their  souls?  If  soul  is  here  used 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  then 
the  negroes  could  never  believe  their 
souls  to  be  no  more  than  their  shadows. 
That  would  be  saying  that  a  (i.e. 
shadow)  is  equal  to  a  (i.e.  shadow),  but 
they  want  to  say  that  a  (shadow)  is 
equal  to  something  else,  viz.,  b  (soul). 
It  is  true  that  we  also  do  not 
always  see  clearly  what  we  mean 
by  soul;  but  what  we  mean  by  it 
could  never  be  the  same  as  mere  shadow 
only.  Unless  therefore  we  are  told 
whether  the  Benin  negroes  mean  by 
their  word  for  soul  the  anima,  the 
breath,  the  token  of  life ;  or  the  animus, 
the  mind,  the  principle  of  thought; 
or  the  soul,  as  the  seat  of  desires  and 
passions ;  unless  we  know  whether 
their  so-called  soul  is  material  or  im- 
material, visible  or  invisible,  mortal 
or  immortal,  the  mere  information 
that  certain  savage  tribes  look  upon 
the  shadow,  or  a  bird,  or  a  shooting- 
star  as  their  soul  seems  to  me  to  teach 
us  nothing. 

It  is  a  totally  different  thing  when 
ethnological  psychology  teaches  us  how, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  observation  of 
the  shadow,  which  stays  with  us  by 
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day  and  seems  to  leave  us  by  night, 
the  idea  of  a  second  self  arose;  how 
that  idea  was  united  with  another, 
namely,  that  of  breath,  which  stays 
with  us  during  life,  and  seems  to  leave 
us  at  the  moment  of  death ;  and  how 
out  of  these  two  ideas  the  concept 
of  a  something,  separate  from  the 
body  and  yet  endowed  with  life,  was 
slowly  elaborated.  Here  we  can  watch 
a  real  transition  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible,  from  the  material  to  the 
immaterial ;  but  instead  of  saying 
that  people,  in  that  primitive  stage 
of  thought,  believe  their  souls  to  be 

»  shadows,  all  we  should  be  justified  in 
saying  would  be  that  they  believed 
that,  after  death,  their  breath,  having 
left  the  body,  would  reside  in  some- 
thing like  the  shadow  that  follows 
them  during  life. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  ordinary 
theory  of  fetishism,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  problem  is  really  this :  Can 
spirits  or  gods  spring  from  stones'? 
Or,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  Can  we 
understand  how  there  should  be  a 
transition  from  the  percept  of  a  stone 
to  the  concept  of  a  spirit  or  a  god  1 1 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  must 
stop  once  more,  in  order  to  make  the 
ground  on  which  our  argument  is  to 
proceed  quite  safe.  De  Brosses,  as  we 
saw,  imagined  that  the  name  feitiqo 
was  somehow  related  to  fatum,  and  its 
modern  derivative/ata  (a  nom.  plur.  of 
the  neuter,  used  afterwards  as  a  nom. 
sing,  of  the  feminine),  a  fee,  a  fairy. 

This  made  it  appear  less  incongruous 
to  him  to  apply  the  name  of  fetish,  not 
only  to  material  or  artificial  abjects, 
but  also  to  trees,  mountains,  and 
rivers.  The  worship  of  trees,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  however,  is,  psycho- 
logically considered,  something  totally 
different  from  the  worship  of  feitiqos, 
of  factitious  things,  whether  bones, 
stones,  or  shells,  or  mere  rags  and 
tags,  of  which  one  very  pious  wor- 
shipper is  said  to  have  amassed  no 
less  than.20,000.2 

Wherever  there  is  fetish  or  rubbish 
worship,  there,   no   doubt,  trees   also 
1  Waits,  ii.  187.  2  Tylor,  iL  145. 


and  rivers  and  mountains  may  fall, 
after  a  time,  into  the  same  category. 
But  the  antecedents  of  these  two 
classes  of  fetishes — and  it  is  the  ante- 
cedents only  for  which  we  care — are 
totally  distinct.  We  shall  have  to 
examine  very  carefully  the  process, 
which  I  call  the  theogonic  process, 
by  which  the  percepts  of  trees,  rivers, 
and  mountains  become  gradually 
changed  into  concepts  of  something 
else.  The  chief  object,  in  fact,  of 
these  lectures  will  be  to  discover  the 
transition  from  certain  visible  objects 
to  something  invisible,  from  the  sen- 
suous to  the  supersensuous,  and  from 
thence  into  the  vast  realm  of  the 
spiritual,  the  immortal,  the  divine. 

We  are  told  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  this  transition,  if  we  only  accept 
fetishism   as   the  primordial  form   of 
faith.     But  how?     We  are  asked  to 
imagine  a   state  of  mind  when  man, 
as  yet  without  any  ideas  beyond  those 
supplied   to   him  by  his  five   senses, 
suddenly  sees  a  glittering  stone  or  a 
bright  shell,  picks  it  up  as  strange, 
keeps  it  as  dear  to  himself,  and  then 
persuades  himself  that  this  stone  is 
not  a  stone  like  other  stones,  that  this 
shell  is  not  a  shell  like  other  shells,  but 
that  it  is  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  which  no  other  stone  or  shell 
ever  possessed  before.     We  are  asked 
to  suppose  that  possibly  the  stone  was 
picked  up  in  the  morning,  that  the 
man  who  picked  it  up  was  engaged  in 
a  serious  fight  during  the  day,  that  he 
came  out  of  it  victorious,  and  that  he 
very  naturally  ascribed  to  the  stone 
the  secret  of  his  success.     He  would 
afterwards,  so  we  are  told,  have  kept 
that  stone   for  luck;   it   might   very 
likely  have  proved  lucky  more  than 
once ;  in  fact,  those  stones  only  which 
proved  lucky  more   than  once  would 
have   had   a   chance   of    surviving   as 
fetishes.     It  would   then    have   been 
believed  to  possess  some  supernatural 
power,   to   be  not  a   mere  stone  but 
something    else,   a     powerful    spirit, 
entitled  to  every  honour  and  worship 
which  the  lucky  possessor  could  be- 
stow on  it  or  on  him. 
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This  whole  process,  we  are  assured, 
is  perfectly  rational  in  its  very  irra- 
tionality. Nor  do  I  deny  it  ;  I  only 
doubt  whether  it  exhibits  the  irration- 
ality of  an  uncultured  mind.  Is  not 
the  whole  process  of  reasoning  as  here 
described  far  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  than  with  ancient  and  primi- 
tive thoughts  ?  Nay,  I  ask,  can  we 
conceive  it  as  possible  except  when 
men  are  already  far  advanced  in  the 
race  after  the  Divine,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  those  very  concepts,  the 
origin  of  which  we  want  to  have 
explained  to  us  ? 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
psychological  problem  involved  in 
fetishism  could  be  explained  by  a 
mere  reference  to  children  playing 
with  their  dolls,  or  hitting  the  chair 
against  which  they  had  hit  themselves. 
This  explanation,  however,  has  long 
been  surrendered,  for,  even  supposing 
that  fetishism  consisted  only  in  ascrib- 
ing to  material  objects  life,  activity, 
or  personality,  call  it  figurism,  anim- 
ism, personification,  anthropomorph- 
ism, or  anthropopathism,  the  mere 
fact  that  children  do  the  same  as 
grown-up  savages  cannot  possibly 
help  us  to  solve  the  psychological 
problem.  The  fact,  suppose  it  is  a 
fact,  would  be  as  mysterious  with 
children  as  with  savages.  Besides, 
though  there  is  some  truth  in  calling 
savages  children,  or  children  savages, 
we  must  here,  too,  learn  to  distinguish. 
Savages  are  children  in  some  respects, 
but  not  in  all.  There  is  no  savage 
who,  on  growing  up,  does  not  learn  to 
distinguish  between  animate  and  in- 
animate objects,  between  a  rope,  for 
instance,  and  a  serpent.  To  say  that 
they  remain  childish  on  such  a  point 
is  only  to  cheat  ourselves  with  our 
own  metaphors.  On  the  other  side, 
children,  such  as  they  now  are,  can 
help  us  but  rarely  to  gain  an  idea  of 
what  primitive  savages  may  have  been. 
Our  children,  from  the  first  awakening 
of  their  mental  life,  are  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the 
thoughts  of  an  advanced  civilisation. 
A  child,  not  taken  in  by  a  well-dressed 


doll,  or  so  perfectly  able  to  control 
himself  as  not  to  kick  against  a  chair 
against  which  he  had  hit  his  head, 
would  be  a  little  philosopher  rather 
than  a  savage  just  emerging  from 
fetishism.  The  circumstances  or  the 
surroundings  are  so  totally  different  in 
the  case  of  the  savage  and  the  child, 
that  comparisons  between  the  two 
must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
care  before  they  can  claim  any  real 
scientific  value. 

I  agree  so  far  with  the  believers  in 
primitive  fetishism  that  if  we  are  to 
explain  religion  as  a  universal  pro- 
perty of  mankind,  we  must  explain 
it  out  of  conditions  which  are  univer- 
sally present.  Nor  do  I  blame  them 
if  they  decline  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  religion  with  those 
who  assume  a  primitive  revelation,  or 
a  religious  faculty  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  animal.  Let  us  start, 
by  all  means,  from  common  ground 
and  from  safe  ground.  Let  us  take 
man  such  as  he  is,  possessing  his  five 
senses,  and  as  yet  without  any  know- 
ledge except  what  is  supplied  to  him 
by  his  five  senses.  No  doubt  that 
man  can  pick  up  a  stone,  or  a  bone, 
or  a  shell.  But  then  we  must  ask 
the  upholders  of  the  primitive  fetish 
theory,  How  do  these  people,  when 
they  have  picked  up  their  stone  or 
their  shell,  pick  up  at  the  same  time 
the  concepts  of  a  supernatural  power, 
of  spirit,  of  god,  and  of  worship  paid 
to  some  unseen  being  ? 

We  are  told  that  there  are  four 
steps — the  famous  four  steps  —  by 
which  all  this  is  achieved,  and  the 
origin  of  fetishism  rendered  perfectly 
intelligible.  First,  there  is  a  sense 
of  surprise ;  secondly,  an  anthropo- 
pathic  conception  of  the  object  which 
causes  surprise ;  thirdly,  the  admission 
of  a  causal  connection  between  that 
object  and  certain  effects,  such  as 
victory,  rain,  health  ;  fourthly,  a  re- 
cognition of  the  object  as  a  power 
deserving  cf  respect  and  worship. 
But  is  not  this  rather  to  hide  the 
difficulties  beneath  a  golden  shower 
of  words  than  to  explain  them  1 
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Granted  that  a  man  may  be  surprised 
at   a   stone   or   a   shell,  though  they 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  last  things 
to  be  surprised  at;  but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  taking  an  anthropopathic 
view  of   a  stone  or  a  shell  1     If  we 
translate  it  into  plain  English  it  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  stone  to  be  a  stone, 
like  all  other  stones,  we  suppose  that 
a  particular  stone  is  not  an  ordinary 
stone,  but  endowed  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man.    Natural  as  this  may  sound, 
when   clothed   in   technical  language, 
when   we   use    long    names,    such   as 
anthropopathism,    anthropomorphism, 
personification,  figurism,  nothing  would 
really  seem  to  do  greater  violence  to 
common  sense,  or  to  our  five  senses, 
than  to  say  that  a  stone  is  a  stone, 
yet  not  quite  a  stone ;  and  again,  that 
the  stone  is  a  man,  yet  not  quite  a 
man.     I  am   fully  aware   that,   after 
a  long   series   of   intermediate   steps, 
such  contradictions  arise  in  the  human 
mind,  but  they  cannot  spring  up  sud- 
denly;  they  are  not  there  from  the 
beginning,  unless  we  admit  disturbing 
influences    much    more   extraordinary 
than  a  primeval  revelation.     It  is  the 
object  of  the  science  of  religion  to  find 
out  by  what  small  and  timid  steps  the 
human  mind  advanced  from  what   is 
intelligible  to  what   at  first  sight  is 
almost  beyond  our  comprehension.     If 
we   take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
that  has  to  be  explained ;  if  we  once 
admit   that   it   was   perfectly  natural 
for  the  primitive  savage  to  look  upon 
a  stone  as  something  human ;    if  we 


are  satisfied  with  such  words  as  anthro- 
popathism, or  animism,  or  figurism, — 
then  all  the  rest  no  doubt  is  easy 
enough.  The  human  stone  has  every 
right  to  be  called  superhuman,  and 
that  is  not  very  far  from  divine ;  nor 
need  we  wonder  that  the  worship  paid 
to  such  an  object  should  be  more  than 
what  is  paid  to  either  a  stone  or  to  a 
man — that  it  too  should  be  super- 
human, which  is  not  very  far  from 
divine. 

My  position  then  is  simply  this  :  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  believe  in 
a  primordial  fetishism  take  that  for 
granted  which  has  to  be  proved,  viz., 
that  every  human  being  was  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  the  concept  of 
what  forms  the  predicate  of  every 
fetish,  call  it  power,  spirit,  or  god. 
They  have  never  proved,  either  as 
a  fact  or  as  a  theory,  that  casual  ob- 
jects, such  as  stones,  shells,  the  tail 
of  a  lion,  a  tangle  of  hair,  or  any  such 
rubbish,  possess  in  themselves  a  theo- 
gonic  or  god-producing  character. 
They  have  never  proved  that  there 
exists  at  present,  or  that  there  existed 
at  any  time  a  religion  entirely  consist- 
ing of  fetishism  ;  and  they  have  often 
depended  on  evidence  which  no  scholar, 
no  historian,  would  feel  justified  to 
accept.  We  are  therefore,  I  think, 
bound  to  look  elsewhere  if  we  wish  to 
discover  what  were  the  sensuous  im- 
pressions that  first  filled  the  human 
mind  with  a  suspicion  of  the  super- 
sensuous,  the  infinite,  and  the  divine. 

F.  MAX  MULLER. 
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CHEAP  LITERATURE  FOR  VILLAGE  CHILDREN. 


EACH  year,  as  Christmas  approaches, 
the  newspaper  columns  are  crowded 
with  the  names  of  every  kind  of  story- 
book for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages ; 
and  as  we  turn  over  the  piles  of  gaily- 
bound,  cleverly-illustrated,  and  amus- 
ing-looking tales,  which  at  that  season 
cover  the  booksellers'  counters,  we 
cordially  assent  to  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  of  these  same  newspapers, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture, the  lot  of  children  of  the  present 
time  has  been  cast  in  good  days.1  The 
remark,  however,  is  only  true  in  a 
limited  application.  These  attractive 
publications  are  intended  for  the  little 
people  who  wear  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ;  but 
if  we  turn  to  the  literature  provided 
for  the  far  larger  class  of  children 
who  are  less  fortunately  circumstanced, 
we  shall  find  little  enough  upon  which 
to  congratulate  ourselves.  True,  the 
story-books,  costing  from  fourpence  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  are  nicely 
got  up  and  pleasing  enough  to  the  eye ; 
nevertheless,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, they  are  of  a  dullness  and  insipi- 
dity which  would  hardly  be  conceived 
by  any  who  had  not  suffered  under  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  difference  between  these  tales 
and  the  3s.  Qd.  and  5s.  volumes  which 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes,  is  so 
striking,  and  so  independent  of  any 
that  need  arise  from  the  difference  in 
their  cost,  that  one  cannot  but  be  set 
thinking  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  a  contrast  so  marked  and  so  offen- 
sive to  the  cottage  child.  The  result 
of  our  reflections  we  propose  to  give  in 
the  following  pages. 

1  See  three  Papers  on  Children's  Literature 
of  the  Last  Century,  by  Miss  Yonge,  in  Mac- 
millan  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1869. 


We  believe  that  the  inferiority  of 
the  poor  child's  store  of  books  to  that 
of  his  richer  neighbour  arises  from  the 
difference  of  principle  on  which  the  two 
libraries  are  constructed.  The  works  in- 
tended for  the  latter  are  not  bought  at 
random,  but  are  carefully  chosen  on  the 
recommendation  of  friends  or  reviews. 
Educated  children  are  keen  critics ; 
their  parents  know  how  disappointed 
they  would  be  with  a  book  containing 
distorted  representations  of  child  life, 
stilted  language,  or  obtrusive  moral, 
and  they  make  their  purchases  accord- 
ingly ;  whence  it  ensues  that  publishers 
are  obliged,  at  the  risk  of  a  dead  loss, 
to  see  that  they  provide  works  which 
will  meet  the  demand.  But  as  regards 
the  demand,  and  therefore  also  the 
supply  of  tales  for  the  lower  class 
children,  the  case  is  quite  different,  for 
all  this  thoughtful  care  is  absent.  The 
labourer  has  seldom  any  sixpences  or 
shillings  to  spare  for  buying  books, 
and  those  which  his  boy  or  girl  pos- 
sesses are  sure  to  be  school-prizes,  or 
gifts  from  the  family  of  the  Squire  or 
Vicar. 

Now  the  donors  have  probably  had 
a  multitude  of  like  presents  to  make, 
and  have  had  no  idea  of  taking  the 
trouble  of  reading  two  or  three  dozen 
such  volumes  in  order  to  see  if  they 
are  worth  giving  away.  They  have 
bought  a  large  number  at  once,  and 
have  then  dispensed  them  as  occasion 
demanded,  without  a  thought  as  to 
their  contents.  Moreover,  they  have 
meant  their  gifts  more  for  the  improve- 
ment than  the  amusement  of  the  reci- 
pient ;  and  still  further,  whether  they 
either  improve  dor  amused  has  remained 
for  ever  a  secret  from  them,  for  since  the 
orthodox  "Thank  you,  ma'am,"  was 
spoken,  they  have  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
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were  held.  This  system  obviously 
takes  from  the  purchaser  all  control 
over  the  publishers,  who  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  pass  off  on  him  any  rubbish 
whatsoever,  a  liberty  of  which  they 
avail  themselves  without  restraint. 

One  matter,  indeed,  is  always  con- 
sidered by  those  who  buy  story-books 
for  the  poor  :  they  must  be  perfectly 
"  safe "  ;  there  must  be  nothing  in 
them  to  "  set  the  parish  in  a  flame." 
That  is,  they  must  inculcate  the  precise 
shade  of  religious  teaching  current  in 
the  place.  The  parishioners  of  the 
Low  Church  clergyman  must  not  be 
scandalised  by  reading  that  "  Sister 
Olive  had  sat  up  all  night  at  her  em- 
broidery frame  in  order  that  the  new 
crimson  bookmarkers  and  stoles  should 
be  ready  for  St.  Peter's  day ;  "  nor 
must  the  flock  of  the  ritualistic  curate 
be  informed  that  "  the  truly  Christian 
child,  Ebenezer  Jones,  repeated  the 
Thanksgiving  reverentially  after  the 
minister."  But  the  sale  for  small 
books  would  soon  fall  off  if  there  were 
not  a  less  troublesome  way  of  insuring 
this  than  that  of  wading  through  vast 
numbers  of  thorn.  No  !  it  is  the  name 
of  the  publisher  or  Society  on  the 
title-page  which  is  the  guarantee  of 
their  "safeness,"  to  the  High  Church 
priest,  the  Evangelical  minister,  or 
the  far  larger  class  of  Reverends  who 
"  hold  no  extreme  views." 

We  will  now,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
at  least  some  of  our  readers  to  look 
into  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  to 
cease  distributing  books  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  make  a  few  remarks  on, 
and  give  a  few  extracts  from,  some  of 
these  stories.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
plots  :  there  is  this  sweeping  objection 
to  almost  all  of  them  ;  the  good  boy  is 
liberally  rewarded  by  praise,  presents, 
and  prosperity,  generally  before  sun- 
set; whilst  the  bad  boy  is  punished 
by  death,  mutilation,  or  some  awful 
visitation  from  above  in  as  short  a 
period.  Surely  such  teaching  as  this 
must  be  condemned,  if  on  no  other 
grounds  than  its  extreme  untruthful- 
ness. 

But  there  is  another  curious  pheno- 


menon with  regard  to  the  plots,  which 
is  this.  The  same  story  appears  over 
and  over  again,  with  hardly  more  thar 
a  change  of  names,  till  to  one  versed 
in  this  literature,  the  title,  and  a  page 
or  two  at  the  beginning,  gives  a  clue 
to  the  rest  of  the  story,  which  could 
then  be  finished  by  heart. 

Has  any  one  ever  had  a  packet  from 
London  without  finding  in  it  several 
versions  of  that  most  obnoxious  tale 
concerning  the  pious  child  of  a  drunken 
father,  who  reclaims  his  parent,  either 
by  praying  aloud  for  him,  or  by 
making  unwittingly  some  remark  which 
"  pierces  him  to  the  heart "  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  standing  unob- 
served behind  the  door  ? 

This  appears  to  us  to  inculcate  the 
worst  possible  moral :  can  anything 
be  so  undesirable  as  to  accustom  chil- 
dren to  regard  their  elders  as  subjects 
for  their  spiritual  ministrations,  and 
must  not  a  child's  single-mindedness 
be  utterly  destroyed  by  leading  it  to 
expect  that  the  answer  to  its  prayer 
will  come  through  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  its  own  superior  sanctity  1 
Take,  for  example,  a  leaflet  called 
Will  Father  be  a  Goat,  Mother?  In 
it  James  Stirling's  son,  a  boy  of 
four,  listens  to  his  mother  reading 
Matthew  xxv.,  after  which,  just  as 
James  has  arrived,  half- drunk,  at  the 
usual  place  of  concealment  behind  the 
door,  "  the  dear  attentive  child  "raises 
his  head,  and  gazing  in  his  mother's 
face  with  irrepressible  "  interest  "  (what 
a  word  !)  asks,  "  Will  father  be  a  goat, 
then,  mother1?"  James  Stirling  wa& 
apparently  gratified  at  being  looked  on 
as  an  interesting  case  by  his  son :  a 
few  days  after  he  took  the  pledge,  and 
became  a  "  Christian  philanthropist  in 
humble  life." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a 
child's  simple  question  may  not  before 
now  have  touched  the  conscience  of 
some  evil  liver  ;  but  for  whose  benefit, 
we  ask,  is  this  ever-recurring  anecdote 
intended  ?  It  can  hardly  be  written 
in  order  to  suggest  to  children  that 
they  should  make  religious  remarks 
with  a  view  to  being  overheard  by 
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their  erring  parent,  but  still  less,  one 
would  think,  can  it  be  intended  to 
suggest  to  the  erring  parent  that  he 
may  perhaps  some  day  be  struck  by  a 
casual  observation  of  his  child's,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than 
that  after  a  course  of  such  reading  he 
•would  stand  perfectly  unmoved  behind 
the  door  when  his  own  turn  came  ; 
instead  of  "  from  that  day  becoming  a 
changed  man." 

The  High  Churchman  has  the  best 
chance  of  escaping  this  incident,  for  it 
is  least  in  harmony  with  his  teaching  ; 
yet  even  he  will  surely  have  one  copy 
of  it  in  bis  collection,  with  this  differ- 
emce  only,  that  the  reclamation  will  be 
effected  by  his  being  persuaded  by 
Harry  to  go  to  Church,  on  Easter 
Day,  just  to  "  see  the  decorations," 
which  he  had  been  helping  to  put  up  ; 
and  there,  the  illuminated  text  over 
the  altar  will  so  strike  him  that  ever 
after  he  will  "  tidy  himself  up  a  bit " 
on  Sundays  and  attend  his  parish 
church,  to  the  overwhelming  joy  of 
Harry.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  we 
offer  The  Secret  (Masters)  to  the 
reader's  notice. 

Hardly  less  frequent  than  the  pre- 
ceding, though  otherwise  perfectly 
unobjectionable,  is  the  following  plot. 
A  very  poor  but  very  virtuous  boy, 
with  a  sick  sister  who  is  pining  away 
•  for  want  of  strengthening  food  and 
medicine,  picks  up  a  purse,  or  else 
receives  a  pound  which  a  kind  lady 
'gives  him  by  mistake  for  a  shilling. 
He  is  assailed  by  severe  mental 
struggles,  for  the  money  in  his  hand 
•might  be  the  means  of  saving  his 
invalid  sister.  All  of  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, a  text  or  hymn  occurs  to  him  : 
he  hastens  out  in  search  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  his  prize  ;  with  some  difficulty 
he  discovers  her,  and  restores  it,  ex- 
plaining in  broken  accents  that  "  he 
eould  not  keep  it  because  it  would 
have  been  wrong."  He  is  then  of 
course  patronised,  employed,  and  sup- 
ported, he  and  his,  ever  after.  "We 
have  four  specimens  of  this  story 
before  us  at  this  moment  out  of  but 
&  small  pile  of  books — Honest  Owen, 


Larry  Conner's  C/targe,  TJte  Conscien- 
tious Little  JBoy,  and  the  Little  Street 
Sweeper  (the  last  being  the  second  story 
in  a  book  called  Ellen  and  Sarah}. 

Another  tale  that  the  packet  will 
by  no  means  be  without,  is  that  of  the 
good  boy  who  went  to  service  under  a 
godless  butler  and  a  vulgar  blasphem- 
ing footman ;  who  was  first  beguiled 
into  bad  company  in  the  public-house, 
and  afterwards  required  to  assist  his 
boon  companions  in  robbing  bis 
master's  safe ;  who  then,  recollecting 
some  words  from  his  clergyman  when 
he  was  an  innocent  child  at  home,  re- 
fused ;  and  was  struck  down  or  shot 
the  night  of  the  burglary,  to  recover 
among  good  influences  in  a  hospital, 
and  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  while  the 
footman  and  his  friends  serve  a  term 
of  fourteen  years  or  so  in  penal 
servitude.1 

Then  there  will  be  an  account  of  the 
competition  for  a  prize  at  X  school 
(the  writers  of  these  stories  can  seldom 
find  names  for  all  their  places  and 
people),  where  Anne,  the  brilliant  but 
wicked  girl  at  the  head  of  the  first 
class,  is  defeated  by  the  plodding 
though  commendable  Jane  ;  and  where, 
just  before  the  bestowal  of  the  prize, 
Anne  either  stains  with  ink  the  neatly 
finished  shirt  which  has  thrown 'hers 
into  the  Shade,  or  else  surreptitiously 
changes  the-  marks  and  substitutes  it 
for  her  own.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  the  sin  of  course  finds 
the  sinner  out,  to  the  tearful  triumph 
of  virtue  and  the  dire  confusion  of 
vice. 

Nor  will  the  story  be  absent  of  the 
child  who  longs  and  dreams,  and  toils 
and  saves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
Bible ;  but  who,  just  as  his  store  is 
sufficient  meets  with  some  case  of 
destitution  and  misery,  to  the  relief 
of  which  he  feels  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  consecrate  his  resources.  Howbeit, 
we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  much 
harrowed,  having  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  vigilance  of  the  district-visitor 
and  clergyman  to  feel  sure  that  his 

1  Vide  James  Brovm  in  Service,  and  The 
Temptation,  a  Tale. 
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generous  conduct  will  shortly  be  dis- 
covered and  rewarded. 

Besides  these,  we  shall  find  the 
anecdote  about  the  disobedient  boys 
who  get  into  a  cave  by  the  sea-side 
and  are  caught  by  the  rising  tide,  but 
who  are  happily  rescued  by  their 
father  just  as  the  waves  begin  to  "  lap 
their  feet ;  "  and  a  host  of  imitations 
of  Alone  in  London,  in  which  some  old 
man  or  woman  adopts  a  deserted  little 
child,  which  sheds  sunshine  around 
their  declining  years.  As  samples  we 
may  name  Alice  Neville,  and  Adie's 
Guardian. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  will  be  disserta- 
tions against  some  particular  fault, 
which  fault  is  never  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  sight  for  one  moment.  In  the 
typical  story  against  vanity  in  dress, 
foolish  Ellen  appears  to  have  no  idea 
except  the  "bright  ribbon"  for  her 
hat ;  her  kind  aunt  never  opens  her 
mouth  except  to  blame  her  for  her 
folly;  her  right-thinking  friend  seems 
to  have  forgotten  every  theme  except 
the  superiority  of  brown  ribbon  to 
pink ;  the  excellent  clergyman  happens 
to  preach  on  sober  apparel ;  the  judi- 
cious schoolmaster  praises  the  right- 
thinking  friend  for  her  neat  dress,  and 
compares  her  with  Ellen,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter;  the  good 
ladies  from  the  Hall  bewail  her  evil 
propensity  to  her  kind  aunt,  and  the 
neighbours  all  prophesy  a  bad  end  to 
her  career,  a  prophecy  which  is  inevit- 
ably fulfilled,  unless  an  opportune 
breavement  or  typhus  fever  ensues,  to 
convince  her  of  the  nothingness  of 
bright  millinery. 

From  the  plots  we  may  turn  to  the 
dramatis  personce  required  for  these 
tales,  which,  however,  are  but  few  : — 
1st,  The  Kind  Clergyman ;  2nd, 
Parents  or  Guardians ;  3rd,  Hero  or 
Heroine;  4th,  His  or  Her  Friend; 
5th,  Cottage  Visitor. 

1st.  The  Kind  Clergyman.  In  the 
books  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  he  is  generally 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  stout 
walking-stick  and  a  large  white  tie, 
who  goes  about  with  a  perennial  flow  of 


spiritual  admonition  for  every  one.    In 
the  High  Church  books  the  clergyman 
is  young,  energetic,  and   unvaryingly 
cheerful ;  the  successor  of  one  of  the 
venerable  gentlemen  with  the  walking- 
stick    and  white   tie.      He   is    more 
authoritative  than  his  forerunner ;  he 
exercises  a  marvellous  influence  in  the 
parish,   and  is    in  general  not  nearly 
so  wearisome  as  his  less  exalted  proto- 
type,  being  in  the  habit  of  mingling 
a  spice  of  worldly  conversation  with 
his  religious  talk,  for  which   we   are 
thankful,  though  we  know  it  is  only 
introduced  as  a  means  of  winning  the 
refractory.     In  the  publications  of  the 
Eeligious  Tract  Society  the  clergyman; 
is  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his  absence,, 
being  kept  very   much  in   the   back- 
ground (lest  priestcraft   should  creep 
in  unawares),  and  his  place  is  supplied 
by  an  aged  cottager  of  either  sex,  dear 
to  all  the  village,  but  to  those  who  are 
not  under  the   spell  of   his  presence, 
and  only  read  his  sayings,  intolerably 
tedious.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  ex- 
pect much  versatility  of  talent  from  a 
villager  of  seventy,  but  still  we  cannot 
help  being  astonished  at  the  unbroken 
monotony  in  the  style  of  his  ministra  • 
tions,  and  wondering  at  the  ascendency 
which  he  preserves  over  the  minds  of 
his    acquaintance.       Old    Humphrey's 
Bundle  of  Stories  offers  a  good  instance 
of  this  aged  cottager,  in  the  story  of  a 
turn  taken  one  summer's  day  in  the 
village  of  Brompton  Leas  by  a  "truly 
cheerful    and    Christian-hearted    old 
man  "  named  Joel  Stokes.   This  worthy 
reformer  had  but  one  method  of  open- 
ing his  conversations,  namely,  that  of 
putting  to  every  one  he  met  the  ques- 
tion,   "How  do  you  get  on?"  a  re- 
mark   which,    as    the    book   proudly 
observes,  "  may  be  applied  to  all,"  and 
truly  we  grow  weary  enough  of   its  re- 
petition before  Stokes's  walking  powers 
are  exhausted,  and  he  returns  to  his 
hearth  and  home.      He  first   wends 
his  way  to  the  smithy,  and  asks  the 
blacksmith,  "  How  do  you  get  on  ?  " 
Norbury,  the  smith,  replies  that  he 
"gets   on  pretty  well  at  the  anvil," 
and  Joel  departs,  reminding  him  that 
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it  is  "  all  very  well  to  be  a  first-rate 
workman,"  but  that  he  must  also  re- 
member to  "  fear  the  Lord."    He  next 
accosts  little  Martha  Bailiss,  and  in- 
quires how  "she  gets  on"?  and  exhorts 
her  to  remember  the  text,   "  Love  one 
another."     He   then  calls   at  Master 
Stallert's,    the   stonemason,    and  ad- 
dresses  his  usual   question.      Master 
Stallert  is  vexed  at  the  time,  having 
just  made  a  mistake  and  cut  a  wrong 
letter  on  a  tombstone.      Joel   assures 
him  that  the  greatest  mistake  he  could 
make  would  be  to  "  mistake  the  way 
to  heaven  ; ' '  and  after  this  assertion, 
which,  however  true,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  to  the  point  at  the 
moment,  proceeds  to  Mrs.  Winn's,  and 
inquires  how  she  "  gets  on  "  ?     Mrs. 
Winn,  who  is  old  and  rheumatic,  states 
that  she  is  very  ill,  and  has  little  hope 
of  ever  being  better;  so  bestowing  a 
parcel  of  tea,-  and  advising  her  to  go 
for  comfort  to   the   "widow's  refuge, 
the   ever-blessed  Word  of  God,"  he 
leaves   the    cottage,    and    meets   Mr. 
Dobbs    jogging    along   on   his    pony. 
' '  Well,   Mr.  Dobbs,  how  do  you  get 
on  1 "  he  says.     The  farmer  speaks  of 
bad   weather,   and  the   harvest ;  and 
Joel  recommends  him  to  bear  in  mind 
that  "  there  is  a  harvest  of  another 
sort  near  at  hand,  in  which  God  will 
gather  His  sheaves  into  His  heavenly 
garner."    His  next  victim  is  the  mole- 
catcher  :  "  How  do  you  get  on  ?  "  asks 
Stokes.     "  There  is  vermin  enough," 
replies  Morris ;  "  but  then  I  get  very 
little  money  for  it."     Modestly  liken- 
ing himself  and  his  friend  to  vermin, 
Stokes  observes  that  it  becomes!  both 
of  them  to  take  care  that  "  the  prince 
of  darkness  does  not  set  his  traps  for 
them."     He   next   meets   the  sexton, 
and  greets  him  with  the  usual  form, 
' '  and  how  do  you  get  on  ? "    The  sexton 
complains  of  ague-fits;  and   Joel  re- 
minds him  of  the  words  of  Moses,  "  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  ;  "  after 
which,  the  sun  having  happily  set,  he 
is  obliged  to  bring  his  expedition  to  a 
close. 

Space  forbids  us  to  extract  the  wise 
sayings  of  another  venerable  cottager, 


in  Old  Humphrey's  Pleasant  Pages. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Alan  Doyle,  who 
"  turned  all  things  to  account,"  used 
to  do  so  in  no  other  method  than  by 
moralising  for  seven  lines  upon  some 
object  in  nature,  and  then  quoting  four 
lines  of  a  hymn  which  applied  more  or 
less  to  the  matter  of  his  reflections. 
We  have  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  citation  upon  six  subjects  :  the 
trees,  the  thunder,  the  clouds,  the 
lambs,  the  berries,  and  the  birds  ;  the 
page  being  further  adorned  with  a 
picture  that  has  much  exercised  our 
imagination,  of  a  little  boy  in  white 
trousers  violently  whipping  a  top  ! 
In  the  same  book  there  is  another 
aged  man,  whose  mind  runs  equally  in 
one  groove,  namely,  Old  Richard, 
who  spends  the  whole  of  a  long  talk 
with  Master  Arthur,  in  telling  him 
the  "mistakes  of  Harry  Ford,  Mary 
Howe,  Madam  Rice,  Squire  Smith, 
Morton  the  miser,  and  Andrew  Rol- 
lins," after  which  he  has  apparently 
nothing  to  say,  as  the  story  abruptly 
closes  with  a  text  and  a  piece  of  good 
advice. 

But  enough  of  the  clergyman  and 
his  substitute.  We  will  now  go  on  to 
the  second  of  the  characters  in  the 
children's  books,  namely,  the  Parents 
or  Guardians.  They  are  either  good  or 
bad.  If  bad,  they  never  even  by  mis- 
take speak  a  kind  word,  and  they 
never  do  a  kind  action,  even  when  it 
costs  them  nothing.1  Finally  they  are 
reclaimed,  or  die  a  violent  death.  The 
good  parent  is,  however,  to  the  reader 
a  far  more  unwelcome  person  than  the 
bad  one.  He  spends  all  his  time  in 
reproving  the  young.  Now  gently, 
now  severely,  he  points  out  the  sins 
and  follies  of  youth,  and  wears  his 
subjects  threadbare  in  a  manner  both 
tactless  and  fatiguing.  As  an  example, 
take  Helen's  father,  in  The  Eskdale 
Herdboy.  His  daughter  asks  an  intel- 
ligent question,  thereby  suggesting 
that  all  other  young  people  are  not 
equally  sensible,  so  he  says  :  "  Many 
children  are  so  foolish  as  to  be  ashamed 

1  Vide  the  wicked  father  in  George,  Har- 
dinge. 
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to  let  those  they  converse  with  discover 
that  they  do  not  comprehend  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  them,  by  which 
means  they  often  imbibe  erroneous 
ideas,  and  perhaps  remain  in  ignorance 
on  many  essential  subjects,  when,  by 
questioning  their  friends,  they  might 
easily  have  obtained  correct  informa- 
tion." 

Nor  have  fathers  a  monopoly  of 
tediousness ;  witness  Mrs.  Granville, 
in  Arthur  Granville ;  or  t/ie  Gifts  of 
God.  Arthur  rashly  exclaims  :  "  Bed- 
time always  comes  too  soon ; "  a  remark 
which,  seeing  that  he  was,  with  his 
"  mamma's  permission,"  engaged  in  the 
"nice  occupation"  of  searching  for 
texts  in  which  David  "  praises  God  for 
the  weather,"  might  have  been  looked 
on  as  rather  commendable  by  some 
people.  But  not  so  thought  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville. "  Rest  is  a  precious  gift  of  God," 
she  whispered.  "  How  many  of  your 
fellow-creatures  are  at  this  time,  per- 
haps, longing  to  enjoy  it !  " 

The  same  little  boy  is  invited  by 
"  mamma "  to  spend  half  an  hour  in 
"  talking  of  God's  mercies.' '  "  I  should 
like  it  very  much,"  he  replied.  Could 
anything  be  more  exemplary  ?  Yet  even 
this  new  pursuit  earned  him  a  lecture, 
for  having  next  day  brought  his  Bible 
into  the  room,  keeping  it  behind  his 
back,  so  that  mamma  should  guess 
which  of  "  God's  mercies  "  he  held  in 
his  hands;  Mrs.  Granville  expostulated 
with  him  for  two  pages,  beginning  : 
"  A  less  giddy  humour  would  be  more 
becoming  at  this  moment.  You  know, 
my  child,  how  I  delight  in  seeing  you 
cheerful  at  all  times,  and  merry  in 
your  play,  and  that  I  do  not  at  all 
object  to  a  noisy  game  of  romps  at  a 
proper  time  and  in  proper  places  ;  but 
sacred  things,  Arthur,  should  be 
treated  with  reverence ;  "  and  Arthur 
"  needed  no  further  reproof."  Indeed, 
the  temper  of  the  children  in  these 
books  is  admirable  in  the  extreme. 

Aunts,  too,  can  be  quite  as  bad  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  as,  for  example, 
Aunt  Esther,  in  Aunt  Esther  and  her 
Niece  Jane  : — 

Aunt  Esther.   "...  how  thankful  we 


ought  to  be  that  we  were  born  in  a 
Christian  land !  " 

Jane.  "  If  I  were  a  lady,  aunt,  I 
would  go  out  to  India,  and  have  a 
school,  and  teach  the  black  children 
myself." 

Aunt  Esther.  "Jane!  you  are  too 
fond  of  saying  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  a  lady ;  depend  upon  it  if 
you  do  not  show  kindness  as  a  poor 
child,  you  would  not  as  a  lady  ;  recol- 
lect that  some  time  ago  when  Biddy 
asked  you  to  help  her  with  her  reading 
you  refused  !  Pray  to  God,  dear  child, 
to  make  you  humble,  and  willing  to 
do  all  the  good  you  can  to  your  school- 
fellows, and  you  may  ask  Him  to  take 
pity  on  the  little  black  children,  and 
send  out  kind  Christians  to  teach  them 
to  read  and  understand  the  Bible. 
This  you  may  do  without  being  a 
lady." 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
tiresomeness  of  this  style  to  those  who 
do  not  read  these  tales  for  themselves. 
Such  persons  readily  admit  that  pas- 
sages of  the  kind  we  have  quoted  are 
terribly  prosy,  but  they  say,  "It  is 
not  fair  on  the  writer  to  pick  out  the 
one  or  two  pieces  of  the  sort  from  a 
book,"  and  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
in  some  of  these  volumes  the  same 
strain  is  kept  up  from  the  first  to  the 
last  page.  We  think  that  they  would 
be  convinced  would  they  but  read 
Arthur  Granville,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  it  is  the  worst  specimen 
we  ever  came  across. 

3rd  and  4th.  The  Hero,  and  the 
Hero's  Friend.  One  might  hope  for 
some  Variety  from  this  combination, 
but  no  !  The  bad  boy,  who,  like  his 
wicked  father,  is  devoid  of  a  single 
redeeming  quality,  has  a  friend  who  is 
almost  faultless ;  whilst  the  good  boy, 
who  strongly  resembles  his  virtuous 
but  argumentative  parent,  has  a  friend 
whose  disposition  is  one  of  unmixed 
evil ;  and  thus  all  the  latent  possi- 
bilities are  compressed  into  the  smallest 
practicable  space,  and  we  get  no  more 
variety  than  if,  having  mixed  black 
with  white,  we  were  afterwards  to  mix 
white  with  black.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
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fact,  and  one  certainly  not  foreseen  by 
the  writers  of  these  stories,  that  the 
good  people  in  their  tales  are  nearly 
always  so  priggish  and  pedantic  as  to 
throw  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  on 
the  wrong  side.  Who  can  do  otherwise 
than  feel  for  the  persecutors  of  Richard, 
in  Try  Again,  when  we  see  him  thus 
addressing  his  schoolmaster,  who  had 
been  reciting  fourteen  very  dull  lines 
of  Sylvester's  on  the  Spider ?  "I 
must  trouble  you  to  allow  me  to  copy 
those  verses  when  we  get  home,  as  I 
shall  never  look  on  a  spider  again 
without  very  great  interest  and  de- 
light." And  when  we  find  him  after 
apparently  enjoying  a  long  harangue 
from  the  schoolmaster,  starting  off  on 
his  own  account,  and  recapitulating 
one  which  he  had  received  from  him 
some  time  before,  saying  : — 

"You  lectured  us  in  school  upon 
sympathy,  telling  us  that  we  were  all 
brothers,  and  ought  to  help  one  an- 
other and  that,  being  schoolfellows 
meant  that  we  should  have  fellow-feel- 
ings ;  and  then  you  went  on  to  show 
that  patience  with  one  another's  faults 
was  a  duty  we  were  called  upon  to 
practise,  and  you  appealed  to  our  Lord's 
all-patient  meekness  and  forbearance 
under  the  most  severe  and  cruel  in- 
juries. When  we  were  dismissed  from 
school  I  went  into  my  own  little  room, 
and  wept  very  bitterly,  for  I  thought 
how  often  I  had  acted  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  to  a  Christian ;  and  I 
prayed  God  to  give  me  grace  to  con- 
quer my  bad  tempers,  and  to  enable 
me  to  repay  evil  with  good."  Such 
sentiments,  of  course,  are  very  right 
and  admirable,  but  any  one  who  would 
set  them  forth  in  these  balanced 
periods  would  certainly  not  find  a 
congenial  sphere  in  a  boys'  school. 

But  unattractive  as  the  moral  and 
excellent  hero   is,   his  right-thinking 
friend  is  still  worse.     He  is  generally 
an  egotistical  mortal,  sadly  needing  to 
take  example  from  Mrs.  Barrett-Brown- 
ing's Kate,  who — 
"  Never  found  faxilt  with  you, 
Never  implied  your  wrong  by  her  right.".  .  . 

He  parades  his  virtues  before  the  eyes 


of  his  companion,  and  offers  ill-timed 
advice  from  his  pinnacle  of  good  sense 
and  good  conduct  in  a  manner  most 
certain,  in  real  life,  to  drive  his  friend 
along  the  broad  road  to  ruin.  Uncle 
Barnaby's  Budget  offers  two  good 
specimens  of  this  character. 

"  '  If  I  were  you,  Frank,'  said  Arthur 
Longley,  '  I  would  certainly  crop  the 
ears  and  tail  of  that  Shetland  pony  : 
he  looks  as  uncouth  as  a  hermit.' 
[Are  we  to  understand  that  hermits 
look  "uncouth"  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  their  ears  and  tails  ?] 

"  '  Perhaps,  if  I  were  you,'  answered 
Frank,  with  a  smile,  '  I  should  do  so, 
but  being  myself,  I  think  and  feel 
differently,  and  therefore  I  act  dif- 
ferently.' [What  could  be  more  pro- 
voking ?  We  can  see  Frank,  and  we 
hate  his  smile !] 

"'If  I  were  you,  Emily,  I  should 
be  perfectly  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  that 
old  velvet  pelisse.' 

"  '  Why  ! '  inquired  Emily ;...'! 
am  not  aware  of  any  disgrace  connected 
with  it;  I  came  by  it  quite  honestly.'" 

We  hope  that  in  after  years  Emily 
married  the  smiling  Frank;  they 
would  have  made  a  suitable  couple. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  5th  and  last 
of  our  dramatis  personce,  the  Cottage 
Visitor.  She  assumes  different  charac- 
teristics, according  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  writer.  In  the  books- 
of  authors  holding  "moderate  views," 
she  flourishes  largely  and  independ- 
ently. Of  course  she  is  invariably  an 
angel  of  light,  always  at  hand  to  echo 
the  clergyman,  to  back  up  the  aunt, 
and  to  applaud  the  right-thinking 
friend ;  and  she  is  generally  of  high 
degree,  coming  down  from  the  Hall  to- 
the  village  to  dispense  precepts  and 
pudding,  counsel  and  cough-mixture, 
and  to  be  received  everywhere  with 
thanks,  smiles,  and  blessings ;  for  the 
literature  of  this  particular  shade  of 
thought  is  pre-eminently  the  advocate  of 
"  ordering  oneself  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  one's  betters  :  "  of  walking  like 
John,  in  the  Eskdale  Herdboy,  "  near 
enough  to  speak  to  Mr.  Martin,  yet  far- 
enough  behind  to  show  his  respect ; ' ' 
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and  of    remembering,    like   Biddy  in 
Aunt  Esther,  "  to  be  respectful  to  the 
gentlefolks,  and  to  mind  one's  courte- 
sies, and  Ma'ams  and  Sirs."    We  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  is  the 
good  advice  or  the  good  food  dispensed 
by  the   ladies  from   the   Hall   which 
makes  them  so  popular  in  the  cottages  : 
whichever  it  is,  it  must  be  something 
very  acceptable  to  the  poor,  as  it  in- 
duces them  to  overlook  the  patronising 
airs   and   fault-finding   tone   of   their 
visitors.      We   cannot   help  thinking 
that   Tom,    in   the   Eskdale   Herdloy, 
must  have  had  a  recollection  of  plum- 
cake  in  the  past  or  the  anticipation  of 
plum-cake    in    the    future,    when   he 
calmly  endured  Miss  Helen's  reproofs, 
in  the  following  conversation.      Tom 
says  :  "  It  was  Colly,  poor  fellow,  that 
came  and  told  mammy  that  daddy  had 
fallen   down."      "  Stop,    Tom,"    cried 
Helen,  "  take  care  what  you  say ;  how 
could   a   dog   tell  anybody   what  had 
happened  to  your   father  1      Do   you 
know  what  a  naughty  thing  it  is  to 
fib  ?  "     Tom's  mother  interposes,   and 
explains  that  though  her  son  should 
"  perhaps    not    have    used   the   word 
'told,'   as  the  dog  certainly  did   not 
speak,  but  only  barked,"  yet  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remark  was  true ;  and 
Helen,   after   hearing   the   details   of 
Colly's  sagacity,  observes,    "I  think, 
Tom,  you  meant  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
my  mamma  always  bids  me  be  very 
irticular  how  I  express  myself  when 
I  am  relating  a  story,  for  fear  of  being 
misunderstood.     If  you  had  said  Colly 
barked  to  let  your  mother  know  your 
father  was  hurt,  I  should  have  under- 
stood you   better   and   not   suspected 
you  of  an  untruth,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  for  having  done  ;  "  and  Tom,  far 
from  resenting  the  lecture,    promises 
to  come  and  see  Miss  Helen   at  the 
Manse,    and    bring    her    one    of    his 
chickens. 

In  the  Low  Church  publications  the 
Cottage  Visitor  flourishes  less  fre- 
quently, and  is  seldom  of  exalted  rank, 
the  rich  being  looked  on  with  suspicion, 
as  savouring  of  "  worldliness,"  for 
which  they  are,  indeed,  occasionally, 


rebuked  with  the  happiest  effects  by 
the  aged  cottager  already  mentioned. 
It  is  in  the  High  Church  tales  that  she 
has  the  most  important  functions, 
though  in  them  she  is  a  very  different 
being  from  the  kind  lady  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
She  never  strikes  out  a  line  of  her 
own,  nor  does  she  ever  command  re- 
spect from  her  social  position,  but  she 
works  in  strict  subordination  to  her 
parish  priest,  and  earns  the  love  of  the 
cottagers  by  the  unselfishness  and  de- 
votedness  of  her  life.  She  is  the  friend 
and  teacher  of  the  poor  in  health,  and 
their  nurse  and  comforter  in  sickness, 
and  performs  miracles  in  the  way  of 
influencing  and  improving  them,  as 
indeed  she  deserves  to  do,  being  almost 
the  only  character  in  these  books  that, 
though  good,  is  not  self-conscious  and 
disagreeable. 

So  much  for  the  dramatis  personce,  of 
the  stories  intended  for  poor  children. 
We  would  now  call  the  attention  of 
our   readers   to  some   peculiarities   of 
language  and  diction  which  we  have 
met  with  in  them.     We  have  heard  of 
late  a  great  deal  about  "the  music  of 
the  future,"  and  we  think  that  some  of 
these  tales   must   be   written  in    the 
"  language  of  the  future,"  and  be  meant 
for    children    in    those    days    of    the 
"  sweet  by  and  by  "  when  all  boys  and 
girls  shall  have  passed  "Standard  VI.," 
and   be   in   a  very    different  state  of 
mental  cultivation  from  any  that  they 
have  reached  at  present.     Of  this  de- 
scription is  The  Yews,  in  which  there 
is  a  passage   on  a  certain    "Mike's" 
views  of  the  duties  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, which  may  perhaps  come  to  be 
a  standard  quotation  on  the  subject, 
about  the  year  1900.    In  this  benighted 
age  we  fear  few  boys  or  girls  will  make 
much  of  them,  but  of  this  the  reader 
shall   judge.     Mike  "felt  that  those 
duties  had  to  deal  with  the  whole  moral, 
intellectual,  and   spiritual  being,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  each  of  these  divi- 
sions of  that  mysterious  being  he  had 
his  list  of  simples  and  febrifuges  and 
strengthening    drinks,    just    as    dear 
Mother  Lawson  there,  in  her  patch- 
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work  cushioned  easy-chair,  had  for 
the  many  ails  of  the  other  great  divi- 
sion,— the  physical."  But  in  Tlie  Tews 
this  beautiful  language  is  not  reserved 
for  such  elevated  subjects  as  the  duties 
of  Christian  friendship,  the  events  of 
everyday  life  are  described  in  the  same 
strain.  There  is  a  fat  old  woman  bent 
with  rheumatism,  of  whom  we  read  that 
"it  was  marvellous  how  she  could 
maintain  her  equilibrium  with  that 
extraordinary  gait  and  figure."  And 
this  prodigy  of  female  old  age  possessed 
several  animals,  whose  pursuits  are 
narrated  in  equally  impressive  terms. 
She  had  a  turkey  ..."  the  martinet 
of  the  yard,  who  hectored  and  domi- 
neered over  everybody."  She  had  dogs 
which  "  barked  little  gala  salvos,"  and 
guinea-hens  which  "sounded  strange 
muezzin  cries"  from  the  top  of  a 
chimney. 

Another  volume  of  the  same  class — 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  half  a  cen- 
tury older  than  those  we  have  already 
noticed — is  Keeper's  Travels  in  Search 
of  a  Master.  Two  children,  with  whom 
Keeper  is  taking  a  walk,  fall  through 
the  ice  into  a  pond,  and  the  dog  rushes 
home  to  fetch  help.  Struck  by  his  man- 
ner, the  company  from  the  "  parlour  " 
follow  him  to  the  garden,  recollecting 
that  dogs  never  act  thus  without  some 
cause ;  that  "  though  they  are  not 
always  competent  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger  they  apprehend, 
their  vigilance  may  be  relied  on  as  un- 
remitting, and  their  warnings  regarded 
as  useful,  and  that  the  sympathetic 
sensibility  of  their  nature  enables  them 
to  distinguish,  owing  to  their  intimacy 
with  man,  between  his  welfare  and  his 
disasters."  The  children  are  rescued, 
but  Keeper,  though  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  and  kind  offices,  resolves  to 
continue  his  search  for  his  master, 
which  he  pursues  through  manifold 
adversities.  "  He  believed  that  his  pre- 
sence would  remove  all  evils,  for  he 
remembered  his  kindness  with  enthu- 
siasm and  his  capacities  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  when  you  have  blended 
benevolence  with  power  you  have  made 
a  divinity."  After  112  pages  of  these 


long  words,  Keeper's  fidelity  meets 
with  its  reward,  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  his  adventures  were 
not  related  in  a  less  antiquated  and 
pompous  style,  for  the  story  is  in  other 
respects  pleasing  enough. 

We  appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  cheap  stories  for 
village  children,  to  say  whether  our 
description  of  them  is  overdrawn,  and 
we  ask  them,  and  all  other  persons  who 
give  such  books  away,  whether  they 
would  not  gladly,  if  they  could,  see  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  style  of 
their  presents.  The  last  defect  which 
has  been  pointed  out  would  be  easily 
dealt  with ;  but  the  graver  faults, 
which  were  spoken  of  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  paper,  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  remedy.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  writers 
distinctly  to  keep  in  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  books  wanted  for  the 
direct  religious  teaching,  and  those 
required  for  the  amusement  of  the 
child,  a  distinction  which  we  suppose 
is  aimed  at  by  the  various  "com- 
mittees "  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  principle  which  guides 
these  committees  in  their  classification. 
The  tracts  intended  for  religious  teach- 
ing should  consist  mainly  of  religion, 
with  just  enough  narrative  to  pre- 
vent the  young  reader  from  becoming 
wearied,  and  the  story  meant  for  the 
child's  amusement  should  be  full  of 
fun,  incident,  and  go,  with  a  cheerful 
healthy  tone,  and  in  many  cases  with 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  religion,  put 
in  not  "  to  do  good,"  but  because  reli- 
gion enters  into  the  lives  of  most  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  to  exclude 
it  would  be  as  untrue  to  nature  as  to 
be  constantly  harping  upon  it,  after 
the  manner  of  the  nauseous  hero  of 
the  Sunday-school-book. 

Of  the  first  kind  there  are  plenty  of 
specimens  in  the  shape  of  stories  of 
missionary  labour ;  of  neglected,  un- 
christened  children  being  taught  and 
baptized ;  of  lessons  given  in  Sunday- 
schools  ;  of  classes  held  for  confirma- 
tions, &c.  In  such  tales  religious  talk 
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finds  a  natural  place,  and  the  only  pity 
is  that  it  is  usually  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing, not,  to  all  appearance,  written  by 
one  who  is  versed  in  the  temptations 
and  faults,  the  feelings,  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  village  children,  or  who  has 
anything  to  relate  which  has  been 
gathered  from  personal  experience 
among  them;  but  the  work  of  some 
lady  who  is  in  need  of  a  five-pound 
note  "  for  charitable  purposes,"  and 
who,  having  also  a  vague  idea  that  she 
will  improve  some  one  by  her  book, 
sets  herself  to  compose,  in  stilted  lan- 
guage, ideal  conversations  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught. 

But  those  who  are  in  want  of  books 
of  the  second  kind  will  find  the  choice 
small  indeed.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  found  among  the  heap  of  trash, 
of  which  a  parcel  of  children's  books 
always  consists,  a  few  tales  which  rise 
somewhat  above  the  usual  level  of 
insipidity,  and  here  and  there  one 
which  is  deserving  of  higher  praise. 
Big  Bruce,  Rambles  in  the  Far  West, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Two  Stephensons, 
are  specimens  of  this  sort  of  happy 
exception,  and  would  all  be  likely  to 
interest  and  amuse  a  child.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  it  is  hardly  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that,  if  wearied  out  by 
milk-and-water  theology,  we  determine 
to  have  at  least  one  volume  from 
which  it  shall  perforce  be  excluded, 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  choose  a 
story  about  animals.  In  The  Bantam 
Family  ;  Patz  and  Putz,  or  the  History 
of  Two  Bears  ;  and  TJie  Topmost  Bough 
(which  last  has  the  further  merit  of 
being  a  charmingly  written  little  tale), 
we  know  that  the  only  possible  role 
for  the  district-visitor  and  clergyman 
would  be  to  set  traps  for  the  bullfinch, 
to  eat  the  bantam,  or  to  be  eaten  by 
the  bear ;  and,  as  we  are  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  they  will  be  reserved 
for  nobler  things,  we  buy  these  books 
with  a  sense  of  safety  and  relief. 

Now  it  is  hard  that  writers,  in  their 
laudable  desire  to  do  good,  should 
oblige  us,  by  their  dreary  lectures  and 
sickly  morality,  to  seek  in  the  farm- 
yard or  forest  relief  from  the  tedious- 


ness  of  humankind  '}  and  one  thing  is 
certain,  as  education  increases,  cottage 
children  will  become  more  and  more 
intolerant  of  the  kind  of  literature 
provided  for  their  amusement ;  and  if, 
in  the  absence  of  any  wholesome  read  - 
ing,  they  turn  to  books  and  papers 
which  lower  and  contaminate  their 
minds,  the  fault  will  be  less  their  own 
than  that  of  the  persons  who  offer 
them  only  the  alternative  of  such 
mawkish  stuff  as  we  have  been  review- 
ing. We  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to 
spend  an  afternoon  reading  to  a  sick 
Etonian,  the  only  available  books 
being  one  of  these  foolish  little  works 
and  the  History  of  Dick  Turpin.  Not 
without  some  misgiving,  we  began 
upon  the  former,  but  as  every  pious 
expression  of  the  painfully  good  hero 
elicited  shouts  of  "  The  ass  1  "  "  Oh, 
what  a  fool ! "  and  other  stronger 
schoolboy  anathemas,  we  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  adventures  of  the 
notable  highwayman,  thinking  that 
even  that  not  very  moral  story  was 
the  least  hurtful  of  the  two  j  and  the 
same  feeling  of  aversion  to  these 
stories  of  perfectly  impossible  boys 
and  girls  will,  we  predict,  be  annually 
on  the  increase  even  among  our  cottage 
children. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  the  defenders 
of  the  present  species  of  book  observe, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  very  in- 
teresting stories  out  of  the  everyday 
life  of  village  lads  and  lasses ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  a  most  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  no  stories  will  be  appreciated 
but  those  which  are  about  children 
living  exactly  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
that  of  the  reader.  Surely  it  would 
be  good  for  boys  and  girls  who  have 
reached  an  age  when  new  interests 
and  wider  curiosity  may  be  awakened, 
to  be  occasionally  taken  out  of  the 
monotony  of  English  rural  life,  and 
read  of  travels,  sport,  and  adventures 
in  foreign  lands ;  or  of  the  struggle 
and  success  of  boys  who  have  worked 
themselves  up  from  the  labouring 
classes,  and  made  themselves  a  name 
among  mankind  1  Martin  Rattler,  by 
Ballantyne,  and  Smiles's  Men  who 
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Jiave  Risen,  are  books  always  appre- 
ciated by  boys.  Their  size  and  cost 
prevent  their  being  so  widely  known 
among  them  as  they  would  otherwise 
be  ;  but  what  is  there  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  story  from  being  published  in 
the  tenpenny  and  shilling  sizes  which 
form  the  staple  of  school  libraries  and 
school  prizes  ? 

There  is  a  crying  want  of  wholesome 
literature  adapted  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  working  population.  Who 
will  supply  it?  We  appeal  to  two 
classes ;  first  to  those  who  have  time 
and  abilities  and  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer ;  and  to  them  we  say,  think  it 
not  beneath  you  to  compose  books  for 
poor  children.  The  task  is  no  easy 
task,  nor  is  it  one  on  which  your  talent 
would  be  thrown  away.  It  has  been 
long  enough  in  the  hands  of  the 
thoroughly  incompetent  persons  to 
whom  it  is  at  present  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  Take  up  your  pens,  and 
let  the  test  of  what  you  write  be 
whether  you  would  venture  to  read  it 


to  a  boy  from  one  of  our  large  public 
schools,  or  a  girl  out  of  a  carefully 
managed  schoolroom,  for  be  sure  that 
if  they  would  make  fun  of  your  work, 
it  is  no  more  fit  for  the  village  child 
than  for  them. 

And  secondly,  we  would  urge  upon 
those  who  do  not  write  themselves  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  books  they 
give  away ;  to  cease  accepting  without 
a  murmur  from  their  publisher  any 
trash  that  he  chooses  to  send  them ; 
to  make  a  stir  in  the  matter,  and  in- 
sist on  being  furnished  with  something 
rational  when  they  have  to  give  away 
Christmas  prizes  or  to  found  a  village 
library.  If  those  who  can  write  better 
things  would  do  so,  and  if  those  who 
buy  would  take  care  and  procure  those 
better  things,  the  present  race  of 
authors  would  soon  be  driven  from 
the  market,  and  we  should  no  longer 
see  about  us  a  style  of  literature  for 
poor  children  which  is  a  reproach  to 
the  age  of  mental  and  moral  culture  in 
which  we  live. 
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IN  the  May  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine an  account  was  given  of  the 
system  of  training  under  which  the 
German  Army  has  reached  its  pre- 
sent state  of  perfection  as  a  fighting 
machine.  It  was  shown  that  the 
working  of  that  system  involves  a 
great  amount  of  self-denial  and  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  whom  it 
is  intrusted,  and  yet  that  the  task  is 
cheerfully  and  readilynindertaken  by 
men  who  belong  to  the  higher  strata 
of  the  German  nation.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  because  a  ser- 
vant or  an  agent  is  willing  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  he  is  therefore 
efficient.  Efficiency  is  not  invariably 
the  accompaniment  of  industry  and 
good  intentions.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  in  this  article  to  explain 
the  means  by  which  the  German 
Officers,  generally  and  individually, 
not  only  become,  but  continue  to  be 
efficient ;  and  drawing  still  mainly  on 
Colonel  Kaulbars's  report,  to  touch  on 
one  or  two  other  points  which  have 
an  interest  for  Englishmen,  whether 
soldiers  or  civilians,  at  the  present 
time. 

The  position  held  by  the  German 
officers  with  regard  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  is,  we 
imagine,  unique  among  European 
armies.  In  no  other  army  is  the 
dependence  of  the  rank  and  file 
on  their  officers  in  peace  time,  so 
thorough  and  so  complete  ;  not  on  a 
few  individuals,  such  as  the  command- 
ing officers,  the  adjutants,  and  the 
musketry  instructors,  but  on  the 
officers  as  a  body.  Decentralization 
of  responsibility,  and  subdivision  of 
labour  being  the  guiding  principles 
of  German  regimental  life,  every  one 
of  the  officers  has  to  perform  onerous 
and  engrossing  duties  which  bring  him 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  men ; 


and  the  private  soldier  keenly  realizes 
the  reality  of  the  work  of  each  of  his 
officers,  and  the  fact  that  their  rela- 
tions to  him  are  of  an  active  kind. 
Let  us  take  the  introductory  remarks 
of  Colonel  Kaulbars  : — 

"If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
vigorous  method  followed  in  the  in- 
struction goes  a  long  way  in  securing 
the  excellent  results  obtained,  it  must 
be  fully  admitted  that  the  corps  of 
officers  is  truly,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  soul l  of  this  instruction. 
Whatever  may  be  the  level  of  their 
own  general  education,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  nearly  all,  each  in  his 
own  arm,  thorough  specialists,  and 
that  they  show  the  greatest  zeal  for 
the  service. 

"  Doubtless,  there  are  exceptions  ; 
but  the  officer  who  neglects  his  duty 
is  closely  watched,  and  if  the  mea- 
sures taken  with  regard  to  him  prove 
ineffective,  he  is  sacrificed  without 
hesitation  to  the  general  interest,  by 
being  turned  out  of  the  army,  what- 
ever his  rank  may  be.  For  here,  the 
good  of  the  service,  not  only  in  theory 
but  in  fact,  is  the  supreme  law,  before 
which  general  and  lieutenant  are  equal, 
and  it  is  a  principle  which  is  superior 
to  all  other  considerations,  that  no  one 
may  hold  a  post  which  he  is  unfitted  to 
fill. 

"  Relatively,  greater  severity  is  used 
to  officers  in  the  higher  ranks,  it  being 
reasonably  considered  that  more  should 
be  required  from  those  invested  with 
more  authority.  At  the  worst,  an 
inefficient  lieutenant  can  but  spoil 
his  squad,  whereas  an  inefficient  divi- 
sional commander  spreads  his  evil 

1  The  italics  are  in  all  cases  given  as  in  the 
French  translation  of  ColoneLKaulbars's  report. 
Whether  they  indicate  the  emphasisni  of  the 
Colonel  or  of  an  enthusiastic  translator  we 
cannot  say. 
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influence  through  four  regiments  and 
with  more  lasting  results. 

"  But  the  vigilance  of  the  superiors  is 
not  the  only  safeguard  in  this  matter ; 
everywhere  mutual  supervision  is  exer- 
cised, for  to  all  the  service  is  sacred, 
and  the  performance  of  duty  a  point 
of  honour  and  of  professional  dignity. 
And  this  sentiment  is  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Prussian  officers  that 
it  obliterates  all  personal  considera- 
tions. A  useless  comrade  would  never 
be  tolerated  by  them,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  seek  another  career,  for  an 
officer  compelled  to  leave  one  regiment 
would  not  under  any  consideration  be 
received  into  another. 

"  Thanks  to  the  principles  thus  con- 
stantly maintained  for  many  years,  the 
most  brilliant  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  pitiless  exclusion  of  valueless  ele- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  importance  of  the 
material  advantages  and  honorary 
privileges  granted  to  the  most  de- 
serving, have  established  the  most 
ardent  emulation  in  the  corps  of 
officers.  This  moral  struggle  for 
existence  appears  in  all  branches  of 
the  service.  Among  the  troops,  in 
the  administrative  branches,  in  all 
employments  and  in  every  rank,  the 
effects  are- felt  in  the  icay  that  every  one 
pushes  conscientiousness  to  an  extreme 
point,  and  thoroughly  performs  all  the 
details  of  his  duty  ;  and  further  in  the 
esteem  mutually  accorded  to  t/te  thorough 
performance  of  duty.  Every  one  knows 
that  to  maintain  his  position,  still 
more  to  advance,  work  not  only  perse- 
vering but  fruitful  in  results^  is  indis- 
pensable" 

Our  author's  estimate  of  the  system 
may  perhaps  appear  to  be  drawn  in 
too  glowing  colours,  yet  an  examina- 
tion of  the  system  in  detail  certainly 
leads  us  to  put  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  whole 
of  the  officers  of  the  array  form  one 
corps.  Candidates  for  entrance  into 
the  corps  of  officers  are  appointed  to 
the  army  on  the  nomination  of  the 


colonels  of  regiments,  or  they  pass 
into  the  army  through  the  cadet  corps, 
the  original  nomination  to  which  lies 
with  the  Emperor.  About  58  per  cent 
enter  through  the  first-named  chan- 
nel, 42  per  cent  through  the  second.  As 
a  rule,  the  first  stage  of  the  future 
officer's  military  life  is  five  months' 
service  in  the  ranks,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  period  he  is  eligi- 
ble for  examination  to  the  rank  of 
Portepee  Fahnrich,  provided  that  he  is 
furnished  with  the  Service  Certificate 
from  his  commanding  officer. 

This  certificate  cannot  be  obtained 
until  after  five  months'  service  exclu- 
sive of  absence  arising  from  any  cause 
whatever.  It  is  no  mere  formal  docu- 
ment given  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
the  German  service  a  written  testimony 
as  to  character  or  probable  efficiency 
in  any  capacity  may  at  some  future 
time,  if  incorrect,  be  unpleasantly 
turned  against  the  writer.  The  certi- 
ficate declares  the  fitness  or  otherwise 
of  the  holder  to  serve  on  in  time  of 
peace  for  promotion ;  it  must  there- 
fore testify  to  his  physical  and  mental 
qualities,  his  conduct  and  attention  to 
duties,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowlege 
of  them. 

Here  again  in  the  original  nomination 
of  a  majority  of  candidates  for  commis- 
sons,  and  in  the  subsequent  grant  or 
refusal  of  the  certificate,  we  find  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  thorough 
justice  with  which  in  the  --German 
system  responsibility  is  enforced.  The 
Germans  naturally  argue  that  if  a  com- 
manding officer  is  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  training  of  his  men,  the 
power  of  rejecting  inefficient  aspirants 
to  the  duty  of  aiding  him  in  that 
training  should  rest  with  him.  Even 
if  originally  he  gave  a  nomination  as  a 
piece  of  pure  favouritism,  he  has  a 
chance  a  few  months  later  of  undo- 
ing the  evil  effect  of  his  momentary 
weakness.  But  the  great  check  to  un- 
wise exercise  of  patronage  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
and  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  The 
principle  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
serve  in  any  corps  save  with  the 
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consent  of  its  chief  is  carried  lower 
down  in  military  life.  In  the  German 
service  there  are  in  the  ranks  men  who 
enter  as  volunteers  for  one  or  for  three 
years'  service.  With  the  captain  of 
the  company  or  squadron  alone  is  left 
the  decision  whether  a  volunteer  may 
enter  their  ranks. 

Assuming  that  the  certificate  has 
been  obtained  and  the  examination 
passed,  the  candidate  now  goes  for 
eight  or  ten  months  to  a  War  School, 
where  military  studies  are  exclusively 
carried  on.  Colonel  Kaulbars  has  a 
keen  eye  for  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance, for  he  notes  that  the  In- 
structors at  the  War  Schools  are, 
whilst  the  course  is  not  going  on,  sent 
back  to  their  regiments  to  take  part  in 
the  grand  manoeuvres  and  to  keep  up 
their  duty  habits.  A  small  matter 
it  may  be  thought,  but  it  is  a  rule 
which  effectually  prevents  the  in- 
structors becoming  "groovy"  and 
"  text-booky."  They  no  longer  appear 
to  the  students  as  mere  theorists,  and 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
their  own  tendencies  to  unpractical 
instruction. 

Having  passed  through  the  school 
satisfactorily  the  candidate  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  for  officer, 
and  if  successful  returns  to  his  regi- 
ment to  await  for  a  vacancy.  And 
now  comes  the  final,  and  sometimes 
the  most  severe  ordeal  before  referred 
to,  which  acts  also  as  a  check  on  the 
commanding  officer's  choice.  The  as- 
virant  must  obtain  the  consent  of  t/ie 
officers  of  the  regiment  into  which  he 
wishes'jto  enter,  and  without  this  consent 
solemnly  expressed  in  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  for 
this  purpose  by  all  the  officers,  no  one 
may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  in 
any  regiment. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : 
— The  Portepee  Fahnrich  in  order  of 
seniority  are  proposed  for  the  vacancies, 
the  nominations  and  vacancies  being 
equal.  Votes  are  taken  as  regards 
each  candidate  in  succession,  absent 
officers  voting  by  papers  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  Should  the  officers  be  unani- 


mous in  favour  of  the  candidate  he  is 
at  once  recommended  to  the  govern- 
ment for  promotion,  the  recommenda- 
tion being  accompanied  by  the  record 
of  the  proceedings,  which  frequently 
give  the  authorities  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  candidate. 

If  the  voting  is  not  unanimous,  but 
nevertheless  in  favour  of  admission, 
the  minority  individually  record  the 
grounds  of  their  dissent.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  then  submitted  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Corps  d'Armee,  on 
whose  decision  depends  whether  the 
recommendation  for  admission  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  authorities.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  pi'ior  to  a 
candidate  coming  forward  for  admis- 
sion to  the  rank  of  officer  as  well  as 
before  he  entered  the  service,  most 
minute  inquiries  are  made  as  to  his 
private  character;  and  the  results  of 
these  inquiries  are  laid  before  the 
officers. 

Rejection  by  a  majority  of  the 
officers  is  therefore  a  crushing  blow 
on  the  future  life  of  a  young  man. 
The  verdict  is  the  result  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  of  public  and  private 
investigation.  His  military  career 
is  destroyed  irrevocably,  for  the 
Fahnrich  blackballed  in  one  regiment 
cannot  entertain  the  faintest  hope  of 
ever  being  admitted  into  another. 
"  The  refusal,"  says  Colonel  Kaulbars, 
"which  he  has  just  experienced,  is 
known  not  in  the  whole  active  army 
only;  the  report  of  it  follows  him 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Landwehr  and 
the  Reserve,  and  not  one  corps  of 
officers  would  admit  him  among  them. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  generally 
impossible  for  him  to  aspire  to  any 
public  office  whatever,  and  it  is  even 
with  difficulty  that  he  can  obtain 
private  employment ;  and  unless  he 
has  private  means,  and  is  not  bound 
to  service  in  the  Reserve  or  Landwehr, 
it  is  not  unusual  that  he  definitively 
quits  the  country." 

The  effect  of  this  power  of  election, 
reacts  on  the  efficiency  of  the  officers ; 
if  an  officer  proves  useless  and  incap- 
able, and  disgraces  the  regiment,  some 
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of  the  blame  must  attach  itself  to 
those  who  originally  allowed  him  to 
come  among  them.  That  the  regi- 
ment's choice  has  turned  out  the 
regiment's  disgrace,  reflects  on  the 
officers.  But  the  officers  possess 
another  incentive  to  a  right  choice, 
in  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
men  in  the  ranks  stand  to  them.  No 
very  great  capacity  or  knowledge  is 
necessary  in  the  teacher  of  dull  and 
stupid  men,  but  as  the  intelligence  of 
the  students  rises,  so  must  the  teacher 
rise  to  a  higher  level.  The  German 
ranks  contain  plenty  of  men  who, 
forced  into  the  service  by  compulsion, 
are  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  pri- 
vate soldiers  ;  they  are  well  educated, 
they  think  for  themselves,  and  to  keep 
them  in  due  subordination  and  in 
hand,  their  officers  must  be  thoroughly 
up  to  their  work.  That  the  soldiers 
should  think  little  of  the  professional 
knowledge  of  their  leaders,  would  be 
an  indelible  slur  on  the  officers  of  a 
regiment.1 

Elected  to  the  corps,  the  young 
officer  is  at  once  set  to  work  to  learn 
his  profession ;  but  the  lessons  he 
must  master  are  all  founded  on  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  in  peace 
only  that  must  be  taught  which  is 
really  useful  for  war.  "  It  does  not 
suffice,"  say  the  Prussians,  "  to  have 
successfully  gone  through  a  course  of 
study  as  a  cadet,  or  to  have  passed 
even  brilliantly  the  officer's  examina- 
tion. These  are  but  the  foundation 

1  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  writer 
would  suggest  whether  regimental  nomination 
might  not  be  adopted  for  admission  to  the 
Staff  College  in  our  own  service.  Nothing 
delights  the  opponents  of  military  education 
more  than  the  exhibition,  in  the  field,  of  the 
failure  of  an  officer  who  has]passed  through  the 
Staff  College.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  officers 
of  each  regiment  in  succession  were  required 
to  select  from  among  themselves  an  officer  for 
Staff  employ,  the  only  condition  being  that 
he  should. pass  a  qualifying  examination  and 
reside  a  couple  of  years  at  the  Staff  College. 
That  So-and-so,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  failure, 
was  the  nominee  of  a  particular  regiment 
would  probably  at  once  and  for  ever  put  a 
stop  to  the  complaint  that  men  incompetent 
for  Staff  employ  come  up  for  entrance  to,  and 
finally  pass  through,  the  College. 


for  further  study,  they  are  instruments 
which  will  put  an  officer  in  a  position 
to  carry  on  his  self-instruction,  an 
education  which  should  in  truth  be 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his 
military  career.  Moreover,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  an  officer  should  work  in- 
cessantly, not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  perfecting  the  know- 
ledge he  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  service,  but  also  so  as  not 
to  lose  it.  And,  moreover,  every  one 
knows  how  easily  a  young  man  forgets 
after  a  few  years  nearly  all  he  has 
learnt,  if  once  with  his  regiment  he 
neglects  to  preserve  and  increase  his 
scientific  equipment  by  constant  prac- 
tice. Impossible  to  leave  this  to  indi- 
vidual zeal,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  to  avert  the  evil." 

Becoming  at  once  instructors  of  the 
men,  the  young  officers  are  taken  in  hand 
by  their  captains,  and  receive  from  them 
such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to 
perform  this  duty ;  field  work  is  also 
carried   on   under  the  commander  of 
the    battalion;    but    their    education 
does  not  stop  here.   They  have  further 
during  the  winter  to  undertake  work, 
with   the    special   object  of    develop- 
ing in  them  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment   on   different  military  ques- 
tions ;   to  keep  up  the  level  of  their 
general  education ;   to  maintain  their 
interest   in  professional  subjects,  and 
finally  to  oblige  them   to  sound  and 
think  seriously  over   some   branch  of 
military   science.      For   this   purpose 
each  officer  has  to  give  in  annually 
an  essay  on  some  subject,  set  by  the 
Commandant   of  the  Battalion.     The 
subject    is   so  worded   as   to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  short  answer  to 
it  being  given,  and  so  as  to  oblige  the 
officer  to  read   works    bearing  on  it. 
It   is    not  the   mere   narrative    of   a 
military   episode   which    is    required, 
but    a    criticism   or    commentary   on 
an    operation.     The    only  officers   ex- 
empt from  work  of  this  character  are 
the     Company    Commanders,     whose 
time  is  fully  occupied,  and  who,  as  was 
shown  in  the  former  article,  are  com- 
pelled by  the  nature  of   their  duties 
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to  read  and  to  keep  themselves  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  day. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  essays 
given  in  the  winter  of  1875-6. 

1.  To  First  Lieutenant  A. 

Hypothesis.  At  2  A.M.,  1st  Sept.,  1870, 
Marshal  MacMahon  forms  the  resolution  to 
move  to  the  west  by  Mezieres. 

Draw  up,  on  this  supposition,  the  orders  he 
ought  to  issue  ;  accompanying  them  by  a  plan 
of  the  country  on  the  scale  of  -jruuinr.  showing 
thereon  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French 
and  German  troops  respectively. 

Book  to  be  consulted,  History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  by  the  Prussian  Staff,  Parts  7 
and  8. 

Give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
scheme  might  have  been  carried  out,  and  of 
the  consequences  which  might  have  ensued. 

In  the  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Marshal 
MacMahon  stated  :  "The  march  on  Mezieres 
ordered  by  General  Ducrot  on  the  1st  Sept., 
at  8  A.  si.,  might  have  been  successful.  In  the 
event  of  failure,  the  army  had,  at  all  events, 
the  chance  of  escape  through  the  woods  which 
cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  between 
the  frontier  and  the  Meuse.  At  the  worst  we 
might  have  entered  Belgium.  At  9  A.M.  the 
proposed  movement  bad  become  extremely 
difficult ;  at  noon  it  was  impossible." 

Examine  these  opinions  critically. 

Next  we  have  one  of  a  more  simple 
character. 

2.  To  First  Lieutenant  B. 

What  advantages  would  either  party  de- 
rive from  the  possession  of  Bazeilles  on  the 
1st  Sept.,  1870? 

From  the  tactical  point  of  view,  what  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniences  resulted  to  the 
Bavarians  from  the  occupation  of  BazeilJes 
on  'the  night  of  the  1st  Sept.?  (sic).''  Draw 
three  plans  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of  TTSHTT. 
showing  on  them  the  three  epochs  of  the  right 
at  Bazeilles,  and  discuss  the  way  in  which  tke 
combat  was  conducted. 

3.  To  Second  Lieutenant  F. 

Study  allj  the  instances,  in  the  war  of 
1870-1,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
up  to  the  battle  of  Sedan,  of  cavalry  charging 
infantry  when  the  latter  have  been  in  any 
-other  formation  than  that  of  square.  What 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  en- 
counters, and  how  far  has  the  experience  of 
the  campaign  in  this  respect  influenced  the 
compilation  of  the  new  manoeuvre  regulations  ? 

Before  following  the  essays  to  their 
ultimate  destination,  it  is  desirable  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  form  of 
professional  study.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  officers  in  our  own  service 
1  Probably  31st  August  is  meant. 
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who  are  perpetually  decrying  book 
study  and  book  knowledge;  they  are 
loud  in  their  protestations  "  that  prac- 
tical work  "  is  much  required  for  every 
officer's  education,  but  beyond  this, 
study  is  a  waste  of  time.  What  they 
really  mean  by  "  practical  "  is  work 
in  the  field,  work  out  of  doors,  and  for 
this  they  have  larcenously  appropriated 
and  monopolized  the  term  "  practical 
work."  It  is  desirable  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  to 
whom  no  one  can  deny  the  virtue  of 
practical  soldiering,  consider  book 
study  essentially  a  practical  work ;  a 
work  tending  to  produce  practical  re- 
sults. Whether  they  are  right  or  not 
in  their  idea,  may  be  judged  by  look- 
ing at  any  one  of  the  subjects  above 
given.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any 
cavalry  subaltern  to  rise  from  even  a 
simple  perusal  of  the  accounts  of  the 
combats  indicated,  without  thereby 
having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  im- 
portant facts,  bearing  directly  on  his 
own  field  work  ;  and  with  which  he 
could  not  possibly  have  become  ac- 
qainted  without  such  study.  The 
Germans  regard  the  study  of  books  in 
its  true  light ;  viz.,  listening  to  the 
authors  though  the  medium  of  prin- 
ter's ink.  Probably  the  veriest  idler 
in  the  service  would  admit  the  use  of 
listening  to  von  Moltke,  v.  Yerdy  du 
Vernois,  or  von  Scherff,  expatiating  on 
military  subjects.  His  idleness  can 
be  his  only  reason  for  not  accepting 
their  advice  indirectly. 

All  the  instances  adduced  by  Colo- 
nel Kaulbars  are  from  the  war  of 
1870-1.  The  Germans  rightly  judge 
that  the  most  modern  examples  of  tac- 
tics are  the  most  profitable  as  guides  for 
future  wars,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  student. 
The  tactics  of  Marengo  and  Talavera 
are  banished  from  the  studies  of 
men  whose  primary  duty  is  to  train 
others  to  meet  the  breechloader.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  subjects 
are  so  framed  that  the  critical  faculty 
is  exercised,  and  thus  a  check  is  given 
to  the  tendency  to  accept  a  military 
work  as  an  authority,  merely  because 
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it  bears  the  name  of  some  well-known 
writer.  A  further  aim  of  the  study 
seems  to  be  to  carry  into  practice  the 
maxim  that  writing  makes  an  exact 
man,  and  reading  makes  a  full  man. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  literary  compositions  in  their  fur- 
ther progress.  Are  they  "  noted  and 
passed?"  Are  they  "pigeon-holed," 
or  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  ? 
or  are  they  returned  to  the  writer 
with  that  formula  "  Examined,  X.Y.Z." 
which  may  be  used  to  cover  so  much 
idleness  and  ignorance  in  the  examiner  1 
No ;  however  inferior  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  become  extremely 
effective  instruments  of  examination 
and  vivisection.  There  is  a  certain 
grim  humour  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  refuse  to  allow  any  one,  high 
or  low,  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
Thus  in  the  case  now  under  conside- 
ration, they  argue,  who  so  fit  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  military  opinions  of 
the  young  officers  as  their  Commander  ? 
It  is  the  Commander  of  the  Battalion 
therefore  who  examines  the  essays  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  obliged  to 
record  his  opinion  on  its  merits  of  each, 
and  his  own  views  on  the  subject ;  and 
all  this  not  merely  for  the  edification 
of  his  subalterns,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  who 
after  similarly  criticizing  the  work  of 
his  Battalion  Commanders  and  his 
subalterns,  is  himself  subjected  :to 
the  same  ordeal  for  the  information  of 
the  General  Commanding  the  Corps 
d'Armee,  whose  office  is  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  essays. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  means 
better  calculated  to  prevent  men  of  ma- 
ture age  from  sinking  placidly  into  in- 
ertness and  getting  behind  the  times 
than  thus  compelling  them  to  hear  and 
consider  fresh  views  of  strategy  and 
tactics.  The  perusal  of  a  well  thought- 
out  scheme  brings  home  to  the  critic 
in  more  ways  than  one  the  fact  that  a 
soldier  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  In 
military  life  there  is  so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  differ  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  seniors  with  whom  officers 
are  associated,  that  the  former  are 


frequently  at  a  disadvantage,  from 
the  simple  fact  of  other  sides  of  a 
question  than  their  own  never  coming 
to  their  knowledge.  The  scheme 
system  with  its  gradation  of  criticism 
opens  to  the  Corps  Commander  invalu- 
able sources  of  information,  and  makes 
him  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
characters  of  his  more  immediate 
subordinates.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  bias  of  a  commander  being 
known,  the  temptation  arises  to  follow 
the  lead,  but  it  is  most  improbable  that 
all  the  minds  of  a  Corps  d'Armee  could 
be  induced  to  run  in  one  and  the  same 
groove  on  a  given  subject. 

Another  plan  popular  with  some 
commanders  is  to  draw  out  an  imagin- 
ary series  of  operations  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  station  and  to 
call  for  special  memoirs  on  various 
points  connected  with  those  operations. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  such  a  system  as  a  means  of 
compelling  a  thorough  study  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  details  of  military 
movements,  but  a  larger  calibre  of 
mind  is  required  for  its  conduct  than 
for  the  criticism  of  a  written  essay  on 
an  incident  of  military  history. 

In  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery  the 
instruction  is  given,  in  the  former, 
sometimes  by  the  squadron  command- 
er, sometimes  by  the  commander  of 
the  regiment,  and  in  the  latter,  by  the 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  division 
of  artillery  to  which  the  battery 
belongs. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  German^ 
system  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going remarks,  that  no  one,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rank,  is  above  criticism, 
and  constantly  recurring  inspection 
and  testing.  More  than  one  lieutenant 
and  also  more  tlian  one  General  have, 
says  Colonel  Kaulbars,  learnt  to  their 
cost  that  the  interests  of  the  service 
are  superior  to  interests  arising  from 
personal  considerations,  the  lieutenant 
from  having  drawn  up  a  memoir  care- 
lessly and  negligently,  the  general  from 
having  passed  a  superficial  or  unfound- 
ed criticism  on  the  work  of  an  inferior. 
Both  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
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service  by  the  simple  measure  of  pro- 
moting a  junior  over  them. 

But  if  much  is  required  of  the 
subaltern  officers,  on  the  other  hand 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  their 
time  shall  not  be  wasted  on  the  per- 
formance of  nominal  duties.  The 
"  orderly  officer  "  with  his  inquiry  as  to 
"  complaints  "  may  be  said  not  to  exist 
in  the  German  service.  It  is  only  in  large 
garrisons  that  an  "  officier  dujour  "  is 
detailed ;  for,  as  the  Germans  most 
sensibly  remark,  "  this  officer's  inter- 
ference being  called  for  about  once  in 
ten  years,  it  is  bad  economy  to  lose 
daily  the  amount  of  useful  work  repre- 
sented by  one  day  of  an  officer's  life. 
Even  if  anything  out  of  the  way  does 
occur,  there  is  always  present  a  non- 
commissioned officer  on  duty  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  the  matter,  and  he 
can  always  send  for  assistance  to  the 
nearest  officer.  The  principle  followed 
is  to  economize  as  far  as  possible  the 
use  of  the  officers,  and  to  direct  all  their 
powers  to  that  object  which  is  supreme 
above  all  others,  the  instruction  of  the 
troops,  rather  than  to  fritter  them  away 
on  all  kinds  of  trivial  matters."  By 
adhering  to  this  rule,  and  moreover 
by  arranging  duties  so  that  if  an  officer 
is  told  off  for  a  fatigue  the  men  he  is 
instructing  shall  be  told  off  to  it  also, 
as  little  time  as  possible  is  wasted. 

But  it  is  not  by  disciplinary 
measures  alone  that  the  training  of 
the  young  officers  is  governed,  the 
social  life  of  the  officer  tends  strongly 
to  bend  his  ideas  and  thoughts  in  a 
professional  direction. 

Probably  nothing  tends  more  to 
produce  this  effect  than  the  Casinos  or 
military  clubs  which  exist  in  each 
regiment.  The  clubs  correspond  closely 
to  the  messes  of  our  own  service.  To 
the  Casino  an  officer  on  joining  pays 
41.  10s.,  with  a  monthly  subscription 
of  3s.  In  many  regiments  he  brings 
with  him  a  silver  knife  and  fork,  and 
spoons  of  the  regimental  pattern,  and 
which  he  leaves  behind  him  on  quitting 
the  corps.  Dining  at  mess  is,  except 
as  regards  the  seniors  and  the  married 
officers,  almost  compulsory,  for  it  is 


considered  that  an  officer  ought  to 
prefer  the  society  of  his  brother 
officers  before  anything  else,  and  to 
think  himself  nowhere  better  off 
than  in  their  company.  Colonel 
Kaulbars  states  that  more  than  once 
absence  from  mess  has  led  to  a  hint 
being  given  to  the  delinquent  that  if 
he  has  so  little  taste  for  the  society  of 
his  comrades,  he  had  better  give  them 
up  altogether,  and  leave  the  regiment. 
That  this  system  must  be  ex- 
tremely trying  at  first  to  the  new 
comers,  may  readily  be  believed,  but 
that  one  object  is  attained,  namely, 
saturating  the  officers'  minds  with 
professional  ideas,  is  equally  probable. 
But  here  again  we  find  that  strange 
union  of  apparently  contradictory  or 
inconsistent  lines  of  action  which  is  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  German 
system.  No  miser  guards  his  coins  more 
carefully  or  rings  them  more  often  to 
assure  himself  of  their  value,  than  do 
the  superior  officers  try  those  below 
them ;  to  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of 
professional  ozone  is  the  daily  task  of 
every  regimental  officer,  and  yet,  this 
secured,  the  seniors  carefully  abstain 
from  any  further  dry  nursing.  In 
Germany,  the  barrack  accommoda- 
tion is  limited,  and  about  one- fourth 
of  the  whole  army  live  permanently 
cantoned  in  private  buildings;  it  is 
consequently  only  a  proportion  of  the 
officers  who  are  provided  with  quar- 
ters in  the  barracks ;  these  are  usually 
the  juniors,  not  only  because  their  pay 
is  ill-suited  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
private  lodgings,  but  also  because 
their  duty  as  instructors  renders  their 
constant  presence  in  barracks  desirable. 
The  seniors,  as  a  rule,  reside  away  from 
the  barracks,  and  the  reply  given  to 
Colonel  Kaulbars  by  one  of  them,  in 
answer  to  a  question  on  the  subject, 
is  most  striking.  The  speaker  was  a 
captain.  "  We  take  special  care,"  he 
said,  "not  to  live  near  the  barracks. 
Our  doing  so  would  be  a  restraint  on 
the  lower  ranks,  and  the  result  would 
be  this  :  that  the  commanding  officer 
being  always  present  at  the  drill, 
would  in  spite  of  himself  begin  to 
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interfere  with  it,  and  would  destroy 
all  initiative  among  the  instructors 
and  the  captains.  It  is  not  we  who 
conduct  the  drill ;  we  ought  therefore 
to  appear  on  the  drill-ground  only 
occasionally,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
things  are  going  on  properly." 

What  a  remarkable  example  this  of 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  adopt- 
ed in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter, 
the  maxim  that  to  make  a  man  do  his 
work  properly  you  must  show  him  that 
you  thoroughly  trust  him  ! 

But,  as  Colonel  Kaulbars  freely 
admits,  even  in  this  flock  there  are 
black  sheep.  These  must  be  got  rid 
of,  and  they  are  got  rid  of,  but  without 
any  noise.  The  German  army  is  care- 
ful to  wash  its  dirty  linen  at  home. 
Nothing  do  the  authorities  more 
scrupulously  guard  than  the  honour  of 
the  epaulette  :  if  an  unpleasant  task 
has  to  be  performed  by  the  authorities 
with  regard  to  an  officer,  it  is  done 
quietly.  And  probably  no  more  pow- 
erful lever  exists  for  the  noiseless 
expulsion  of  a  black  sheep  than  the 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Rangliste, 
an  army  list  showing  the  position  of 
•every  officer  in  order  of  seniority,  and 
the  nature  of  his  employment.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  promotion 
goes  by  seniority  in  each  arm,  and 
not  by  seniority  in  any  particular 
regiment.  Thus  the  senior  captain  of 
one  regiment  may  find  himself  trans- 
ferred on  promotion  to  another  regi- 
ment he  has  never  seen  before,  but 
he  is  nevertheless  received  there  as 
one  of  the  society  to  which  all  alike 
belong.  No  favouritism  has  placed  him 
over  the  heads  of  the  officers  belonging 
to  it,  and  it  merely  resembles  the 
transfer  effected  between  battalions 
of  the  same  regiment  in  our  own 
service.  Should  then  the  same  name 
be  found  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Rangliste  at  the  head  of  the  same 
rank,  it  is  probable  that  the  career  of 
the  owner  of  the  name  is  practically 
finished.  Standing  still  means  super- 
cession,  and  supercession  by  a  junior 
is  a  verdict  of  inefficiency.  As  a  rule, 
the  superceded  officer  at  once  leaves 


the  service.  "  In  fact/'  says  Colonel 
Kaulbars,  "  if  an  officer  finding  himself 
in  such  a  position  hesitated  to  go,  his 
brother  officei'S,  considering  his  honour 
compromised,  would  compel  him  to 
retire." 

But  should  an  officer  have  to  submit 
to  such  an  indignity,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he  has  only  himself  to 
thank  for  the  result.  Looking  at  the 
daily  life  of  a  German  officer  it  seems 
as  unnatural  that  he  should  not  know 
his  duty,  as  that  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  language  he  hears  spoken  around 
him. 

Such,  then,  are  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances of  a  German  officer's  exist- 
ence. Before  finally  quitting  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Colonel' s  report,  we  purpose 
to  submit  for  consideration  one  or  two 
features  of  the  German  system  which 
appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  of  general  efficiency. 

These  features  are  Permanency  of 
Garrisons  and  the  system  of  Magazines 
for  Clothing  and  Equipment. 

In  every  country  the  localities 
selected  for  garrisons  in  peace  time 
are  the  same  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  Germans  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  localise  the  troops  in 
these  localities.  There  is  therefore  no 
shifting  from  one  garrison  to  another. 
A  regiment  does  not  find  itself  for  a  few 
months  in  Hanover,  the  ensuing  winter 
in  Berlin,  and  the  following  autumn 
at  manoeuvres  in  Silesia.  They  argue 
that,  among  other  disadvantages, 
change  of  station  means  loss  of  time 
in  the  instruction,  disarrangement  of 
the  administrative  branches,  and  in- 
jury to  the  moral  tone  of  the  men. 
After  the  war  of  1870-1  all  the  regi- 
ments save  those  affected  by  the  re- 
arrangement of  territory  returned  to 
their  old  quarters.  Among  other  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  permanency 
of  distribution  is,  first  of  all,  ease  in 
recruiting  and  in  mobilising.  No  time 
is  lost  in  the  .transmission  of  re- 
cruits to  their  corps,  or  in  collecting 
the  reservists,  whilst  the  expense 
of  both  operations  is  reduced  to  a 
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minimum.  The  instruction  of  the 
men  is  further  facilitated  by  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  officers 
of  the  qualities  of  the  population  from 
which  the  regiment  is  recruited ;  dis- 
cipline is  maintained,  and  a  high 
standard  of  morality  rendered  possible 
by  the  intimate  connection  which  in 
course  of  time  springs  up  between  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  and  the  men 
who  compose  its  garrison. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  connec- 
tion that  the  cantoning  of  a  large  part 
of  the  army  in  private  buildings  leads 
to  so  few  evil  results.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  at  the  very  time  a  writer 
in  the  January  and  February  numbers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  stating 
that  the  apathy  of  the  British  public 
as  regards  the  army  is  due  to  the 
"withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
standing  army  as  much  as  possible 
from  public  view  and  public  interest 
by  lodging  them  in  barracks  apart 
from  the  people,"  following  this 
up  by  the  assertion  that  "the  ex- 
tensive barrack  system  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  curse  to  this 
country,"  the  Germans,  whom  the 
same  writer  holds  up  as  the  model 
soldier-makers  of  Europe,  and  as 
worthy  to  be  followed  by  Englishmen, 
should  be  taking  measures  to  build 
barracks  for  that  part  of  the  army 
•which  has  hitherto  lived  among  the 
people.  The  officers  complain  that 
men  living  out  of  barracks  necessarily 
escape  supervision,  and  that  discipline 
and  military  tone  suffer.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  it  could  be 
otherwise. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  permanency  of  location  is  the 
possibility  of  decentralisation  of  the 
administrative  branches.  An  exami- 
nation into  the  system  carried  out  in 
the  clothing  department  will  be  found 
interesting.  It  may  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
pour  out  millions  of  money  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  hear  that  the  na- 
tional financial  resources  are  exten- 
sive enough  to  command  the  market 
and  to  buy  anything  that  can  possibly 


be  required  on  an  emergency,  will 
hardly  give  sufficient  credit  to  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
system,  namely,  its  economy. 

Colonel  Kaulbars  was  so  impressed 
with  the  system  that  he  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
t/te  military  power  of  Prussia.  To  the 
arrangements  of  the  clothing  and 
equipment  magazines  is  due,  in  the 
colonel's  opinion,  the  lightning-like 
rapidity  with  which  an  army  can  pass 
from  a  peace  footing  to  one  of  war 
(a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  English- 
men at  the  present  time  in  connection/ 
with  the  calling  in  of  reserves). 

All  clothing  and  equipment  is  de- 
posited in  one  of  three  kinds  of 
magazine : — 

1.  The  Company,  Squadron,  or  Bat- 
tery magazine. 

2.  The  Battalion,  or   (in  the  artil- 
lery) Divisional  magazine. 

3.  The  Regimental  magazine. 
Let  us  see  what  each  contains  : — 

1.  In  the  Company  magazine  are — 
First,  for  every  man  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing a  war  equipment  (Kriegs-Gamiture), 
composed  of  a  complete  set  of  clothes 
and  necessaries  absolutely  new.     The 
only   article   of    service   not  kept   in 
store  is  the  weapon  which  the  soldier 
daily  uses.    On  war  breaking  out  every 
man  is  supplied  with  this  new  kit ; 
a  double  advantage  resulting,  namely, 
that  it  will  wear  longer  without  re- 
quiring repair  and  renewal,  and  thus 
a  smaller  kit  will  suffice  for  the  first 
period   of  the   campaign.      Later   on, 
when  the  transport  arrangements  are 
in  order  and  the  first  pressure  of  traffic 
has  passed  away,  the  deficiency  can  be 
made   good.     Secondly,  the  magazine 
contains  for  each  man  on  the  peace 
footing  another  new  set  of  equipment 
and  clothing  (Neue  oder  Parade-Garni- 
ture),  to  be  worn  on  dress  parades ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Sunday  suit  (tionntags- 
Garniture).    In  addition  to  these  there 
are,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  men  or 
else  in  the  magazine,  a  suit   (Diensl- 
Garniture)  to  be  worn  on  guard  or  for 
duty  outside  the  barracks;   and   also 
a  suit  (Haus  Garniture),  yet  older  than 
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that  last  named,  to  be  worn  inside  the 
barracks.  All  clothing  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company,  the  company- 
leader  is  responsible  for  its  keeping, 
and  some  commanders,  by  judiciously 
regulating  the  issue  and  repair  of 
these  suits,  eventually  succeed  in  col- 
lecting as  many  as  eight  suits  per 
man ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fifth,  or  Haus- 
Garniture,  suit  disappears  every  year, 
being  used  for  clothing  the  men  sent 
away  as  reservists. 

2.  The  Battalion  magazine  contains 
all  the  clothing  and  equipment  required 
for  the    reserve    men   called    up    on 
mobilisation.     These  articles  are  new, 
and,  like   the  Kriegs-Garniture  in  the 
company  magazines,  may  not  on  any 
account  be  used  in  time  of  peace. 

3.  The    Regimental   magazine   con- 
tains the  magazine  for  the  battalion, 
squadron,    or    division    formed    as   a 
depot  on  the  outbreak  of  war.     This 
is   used   partly   to   supply  the   depot 
and   also  to   supply  reserves  for  the 
companies  going   on    service.      In    it 
are  deposited   the    spare  suits  of  the 
mobilised  troops. 

It  is  from  this  magazine  that  de- 
tachments sent  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
caused  by  casualties  in  the  ranks  of 
the  battalion  are  equipped.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  Landwehr  batta- 
lions of  the  regiment,  and  the  depot 
battalion  of  the  Landwehr  battalions, 
have  their  complete  equipments  in  the 
regimental  magazine ;  and,  finally,  a 
special  reserve  magazine  of  stores  for 
two  companies  on  a  war  strength  is 
also  maintained  in  the  regimental 
magazine.  The  replenishment  of 
stores  is  decentralised ;  a  sum  is  an- 
nually granted  to  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  for  the  purpose,  and  by  a 
well  organised  system  the  stores  flow 
from  magazine  to  magazine,  and  even- 
tually into  the  hands  of  the  men 
under  training. 

From  this  arrangement  there  follows 
that  for  every  single  individual  who 
may  be  called  on  to  serve  in  time  of 
war,  whatever  he  may  be,  Landwehrist, 
Reservist,  &c.,  there  exists  a  complete 
suit,  new,  ready  "  down  to  the  last 


button."  Marshal  Le  Boeuf 's  figure  of 
speech  is  practically  realised  in  the 
German  service.  "  Logical"  says  our 
author,  "  as  the  Germans  nearly  always 
are,  they  are  determined  that  everything, 
ABSOLUTELY  EVERYTHING,  shall  be  pre- 
pared before  hand,  and  that  nothing, 
however  insignificant,  be  left  to  be  done 
at  the  last  moment." 

The  German  government  have  fully 
realised   the   importance    of    time   in 
modern   war.      Making   out   demands 
for  stores  means  time  and  labour,  as- 
certaining the  correctness  of  demands 
means  time  and  labour,  transmission  of 
stores  means  time  and  labour  ;  and  all 
this  expenditure  of  time  and   labour 
is  avoided  simply  by  carrying  out  De- 
centralisation in  combination  with  Per- 
manent Location.     The  Germans  have 
no  reed  of  doubtful  strength  to  delude 
them  with  a  fancied   support  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  wet  ditch "  round   their 
territory.    Readiness  with  them  is  not 
a  virtue,  it  is  a  necessity.     No  fleets 
have  to  be  collected  for  the  invasion 
of  their  country ;  no  torpedoes,  no  first 
line   of    defences  have   to   be   broken 
through  before  the  enemy  is  at  their 
gates.     The  enemy  is  there  knocking 
at  the  door,  or  ominously  murmuring 
outside,  and  "toujours  pret"  must  be 
their  motto.     Without    the    arrange- 
ments   thus .  sketched,    effective    and 
rapid   mobilisation    would    be  impos- 
sible ;  whereas,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, not  only  is  the  Infantry  ready  to 
march  on  the  sixth  and  the  Cavalry 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  order  to 
mobilise  is    issued,  but  those  troops 
stationed  within  forty-eight  miles  of 
the  frontier  are  ready  for  the  field  on 
the  third  day.     Colonel  Kaulbars  has 
certainly  not  exaggerated  the  import- 
ance of  the  magazine  system. 

In  those  portions  of  the  Colonel's 
report  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
will  be  found  a  mine  of  instructive 
information  of  a  technical  character  : 
but  for  our  purpose  it  has  been  suffi 
cient  to  select  for  examination  those 
parts  which  bear  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples followed  in  training  men  and 
officers,  and  those  also  which  convey 
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a  fair  idea  of  the  thoroughness  which 
characterises  every  branch  of  the  Ger- 
man system.  A  soldier  who  has 
studied  that  system  cannot  fail  to 
regard  it  with  a  feeling  of  reverential 
admiration.  It  is  to  him  the  type  of 
perfection  of  his  art;  it  represents  a 
pitch  of  excellence,  a  standard  to  be 
attained  to  if  possible. 

History  has  repeated  itself ;  and  as 
in  1760  so  in  1878,  the  Germans  are  in 
regard  to  war  immeasurably  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  And  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  The  severe  lesson,  the 
bitter  experience,  of  1806,  arising  from 
a  presumptuous  reliance  on  past  glories, 
sent  Prussia  to  school,  a  humble  learner 
of  a  new  dialect  for  some  sixty  years ; 
then  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale 
to  test  its  own  acquirements ;  confi- 
dence obtained  and  defects  made  appa- 
rent, only,  however,  to  be  remedied; 
a  second  and  more  critical  and  costly 
trial  in  1866,  still  more  open  exposure 
and  consequent  repair  of  faults ;  and 
then  the  final  crowning  triumph  of 
1870.  Soldiers  may  be  made  soldiers 
in  a  few  months,  but  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  army  years  and  years  are 
required.  And  if  now  we  have  much 
to  learn,  much  leeway  to  make  up,  it 
is  the  English  nation,  who  prior  to  the 
Crimean  war  detested  all  things  mili- 
tary, and  not  the  English  army,  that 
is  to  blame. 

To  the  arguments  of  the  advocates 
of  the  German  system  and  of  its  closer 
application  to  this  country,  three  objec- 
tions are  generally  offered  : — 

1.  The  nation  will   not   submit  to 
universal  service. 

2.  The  civil  branches  of  the  army 
will  not  allow  decentralisation. 

3.  The  officers  cannot  be  induced  to 
work  as  the  Germans  work. 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  is 
for  civilians  to  say  what  foundation 
there  is  for  this  statement;  it  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  it. 

As  regards  the  second,  it  may  be 
said  that  so  long  as  triplicate  returns 
furnish  bread  and  butter  to  a  class 
whose  primary  article  of  faith  is,  that 


but  for  their  supervision  the  army 
would  squander  the  public  money, 
so  long  will  centralisation  be  main- 
tained. How  far  its  maintenance  will 
be  continued  rests  with  public  opinion 
to  decide. 

As  regards  the  third  objection,  we 
unhesitatingly  declare  it  to  be  devoid 
of  foundation.  The  British  officer  has 
a  curious  habit  of  doing  what  he  is 
told  to  do,  and  fresh  work,  provided 
he  be  placed  in  a  position  to  perform 
it  properly,  will  be  accepted  with 
cheerfulness  and  carried  on  with  zeal. 
Perhaps  this  last  statement  is  of  too 
sweeping  a  character,  and  we  hasten 
therefore  to  modify  it.  One  class  of 
the  nation  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
officers  are  drawn  will  no  longer  con- 
tinue its  supply,  and  those  of  this  class 
already  in  the  service  will  gradually 
retire  from  it.  We  mean  wealthy 
men,  or  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  with 
great  expectations.  They  will  pro- 
bably find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  their  increased  work  the  claims 
and  duties  which  the  possession  of 
wealth  entails  on  its  owners,  and 
having  to  choose  between  the  two 
lines  of  employment  will  probably 
quit  the  army  and  take  up  that  which 
affords  the  greater  amount  of  personal 
gratification.  Some  wealthy  men,  en- 
thusiastic soldiers  such  as  we  could 
even  now  name,  will  remain  in  the 
ranks,  a  bright  example  to  all.  Still 
the  loss  of  men  of  large  means  will 
not  be  an  unmixed  evil,  as,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  wealthy  men  are 
little  likely  to  become  thoroughly 
professional  soldiers  in  the  British 
service. 

If,  however,  neither  Nation,  War 
Department,  nor  Officers  will  allow 
the  change,  then  we  ask  that  all  con- 
cerned may  be  reasonable  in  their 
demands  on  the  Army.  It  is  childish 
to  throw  discredit  on  a  trainer  for  his 
stable  not  winning  a  race  when  his 
hands  have  been  tied  in  the  collection 
of  a  stud,  the  administration  of  his 
business,  and  the  training  of  his 
horses. 

In  conclusion  we  will  add  one  re- 
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mark.  In  1870  the  hearts  of  all 
Englishmen,  civilians  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, were  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  and  the  authorities,  backed  by 
public  opinion,  were  able  to  make 
great  improvements  in  every  direction 
in  our  military  system ;  there  are  not 
wanting  now  symptoms  that  we  are 
nearing  in  this  matter  the  stage  known 
as  "  Rest  and  be  thankful  " 

In  military  matters,  Progress,  inces- 
sant and  untiring,  is  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency,  if  by  effi- 
ciency we  mean  a  superiority,  not 
over  barbaric  tribes,  but  over  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  During  the 
last  eight  years  much  has  been  done, 
but  much  more  still  remains  undone. 
A  stem  chase  is  proverbially  a  long 
one.  Germany  has  stolen  ahead  whilst 


others  have  been  slumbering  on  tno 
glories  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
Let  Englishmen  be  up,  then,  and 
doing ;  every  day  of  hard,  earnest 
work  in  our  profession,  every  sacrifice 
for  military  purposes  made  by  the 
nation,  helps  to  bring  us  up  hand  over 
hand  in  the  struggle.  Relinquish  now 
your  efforts,  doze  away  again,  rest 
content  with  what  you  have  gained  so 
far,  and  assuredly  the  result  will  be 
that  civilians  and  soldiers  alike  will 
some  day  be  rudely  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  our  chance  is  gone,  and  that 
in  the  race  between  the  ai-med  forces 
of  Europe,  Eclipse's  feat  has  been 
repeated,  Germany  first,  the  rest — 
nowhere. 

LONSDALE  A.  HALE, 
Lieut. -Col.  R.E. 
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ITALIA. 

ITALIA  !    how  I  love  thee,  both  thy  brightness  and  thy  b  jauty, 
And  thy  flash  of  vivid  verdure  in  the  shining  month  of  May  ! 
With  thy  vines  all  richly  swinging, 
And  thy  blithe  birds  sweetly  singing, 
And  thy  bells  of  worship  ringing, 

In  the  shining  month  of  May  ; 
With  thy  stout  old  castled  places 
With  severe,  majestic  faces, 
Hung  round  with  storied  graces, 

In  l^he  brightness  of  the  May; 
With  thy  towers  that  look  serenely 
From  their  proud  cliffs,  throned  so  queenly, 
With  broad  mantles  flaunting  greenly 

In  the  brightness  of  the  May; 
With  thy  shroud  so  grandly  sweeping, 
And  thy  sins  so  softly  sleeping, 
And  thy  fountains  freshly  leaping 

In  the  bright  face  of  the  day ; 
With  thy  names  that  fill  the  ages — 
Statesmen,  singers,  saints  and  sages, 
And  thy  shrines  with  pictured  pages 

In  significant  display; 
With  mighty  memories  near  thee 
In  strength  to  atmosphere  thee, 
From  distant  doubt  to  clear  thee 

When  falls  the  cloudy  day : 
With  thy  years  of  long  probation 
For  the  glorious  consummation 
To  wear  the  name  of  NATION 

In  the  brightness  of  to-day : 

Italia,  I  will  love  thee  in  thy  grandeur  and  thy  glory, 
And  thy  wealth  of  spreading  beauty  in  the  shining  month  of  May ! 

n. 

But,  Italia,  I  may  never  change  the  land  that  I  was  born  in 
For  thy  beauty  and  thy  splendour  and  thy  triumph  in  the  May, 

The  land  of  lofty  Ben, 

And  of  green,  far-winding  glen, 

And  of  light-heeled,  hiked  men, 
On  the  purple  heather  brae ; 

With  thy  crystal  wells  clear  gushing, 

And  thy  amber  torrents  rushing, 

And  thy  bright  September  flushing 
With  the  heather  .on  the  brae  : 
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With  the  wide  Atlantic's  roar 
On  thy  gray  and  granite  shore, 
And  the  pure  dew's  dripping  store 

On  the  greenness  of  the  brae  ; 
Where  the  fragrant  birch-tree  waves 
O'er  the  hollow  mountain  caves, 
And  the  headlong-tumbling  waves 

Dash  the  glory  of  the  spray ; 
The  land  where  first  I  drew 
Sweet  breath  of  life,  and  grew 
Hard  of  foot,  and  fresh  of  hue 

As  the  heather  on  the  brae  ; 
The  land  that  never  quailed 
When  the  haughty  foe  assailed, 
And  whose  mettle  never  failed 

In  the  patriotic  fray, 
And  whose  sons  aye  stand  together 
For  the  thistle  and  the  heather, 
In  the  bluster  of  the  weather, 

In  the  mildness  of  the  May — ' 

Brave  land  where  I  am  rooted  like  the  pine-tree  on  the  mountain, 
I  have  loved,  and  I  will  love  thee  while  the  sun  shall  rule  the  May ! 

JOHN  S.  BLACKIE. 

FLOEEXCK,  MaylWi,  1878. 

The  above  lines  were  written  under  should  by  all    means    see    it   in  the 

the  natural  feelings  which  arose  within  brightness  and  greenness  of  the  May, 

me  when  I  contrasted  the  luxuriant  for  in  April  it  is  only  budding  into  its 

garden  of  Italian  landscape  with  the  greatest  beauty,  and  in  June  the  ver- 

sandy  monotony  and  artificial  culture  dure  of  the   fields  is  not  always  ac- 

of  the  Nile  from  which   I   had   just  companied  by  the  freshness  of  the  cool 

returned.     I  append  this  note  simply  breeze  so  necessary,  at  least  to  British 

to  say  that  those  who  wish  to  see  the  lungs,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 

Paradisiac  beauty  of  this  fair  country  country. — J.  S.  B. 
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LA  REVOLUTION.1 


THE  'French  Revolution,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  contained  an  element 
rare  or  unknown  elsewhere  in  political 
crises,  and  one  which  properly  cha- 
racterises religious  movements.  The 
latter,  by  their  nature,  transcend  the 
narrow  limits  of  nationality  and  race, 
and  appeal  to  all  who  have  ears  to 
hear.  The  propagation  of  Republican 
principles  in  1789,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  resembled  much  more  the 
propagation  of  a  faith  than  the  insti- 
tution of  a  polity.  The  rights  of  man 
were  preached  by  the  Jacobins  as  Sal- 
vation by  Faith  alone  was  preached  by 
the  Calvinists,  with  a  further  tendency 
to  enforce  conviction  at  the  sword's 
point,  reminding  one  of  Islam.  "  Be 
my  brother  or  I  kill  you,"  is  a  compact 
and  not  unfair  summary  of  Jacobinical 
sentiment.  To  be  suspected  of  aristo- 
cratic leanings  is  to  be  suspected  of 
the  worst  heresy.  A  fellow-country- 
man who  is  not  also  a  co-religionist  is 
the  most  odious  of  enemies.  The  Re- 
public is  as  intolerant  as  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  Torquemada  differs  only 
superficially  from  Robespierre.  This 
fanaticism  has  long  been  sobered  in 
practical  politics  by  the  stern  teachings 
of  experience.  French  Republicanism 
now  ostentatiously  proclaims  that  it 
only  wishes  to  mind  its  own  business, 
and  without  any  ill-will  to  the  rights 
of  man,  shrewdly  determines  to  give 
its  chief  attention  to  the  rights  of 
Frenchmen.  But  this  advance  in 
practical  politics  has  hardly  been 
matched  by  a  similar  advance  in 
theoretic  politics.  The  principles  of 
'89  are  still  the  centre  of  hot  conten- 
tion, of  eulogy  or  abuse,  and  a  man,  or 
Frenchman  at  least,  needs  to  be  wary 
how  he  meddles  with  them,  either  to 
praise  or  blame.  At  all  times  the 
most  popular  and  effective  form  of 
religious  polemics  has  been  that  of 
1  Par  Henri  Taine.  Hachette,  Paris,  1878. 


historical  narrative,  in  which  adver- 
saries are  carefully  painted  in  the 
gloomiest  blacks  and  browns,  and 
friends  are  arrayed  in  the  brightest 
colours  the  artist  can  command.  The 
abundant  literature  which  issues  from 
the  French  press  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  still  far  from  being  purged 
of  the  fanatical  leaven  which  is  happily 
disappearing  from  French  politics  : 
and  this  literature  is  largely  of  the 
historical  kind.  Each  prominent 
father  or  heresiarch  of  the  Republican 
church  has  his  voluntary  and  devoted 
historian,  who  sets  forth  the  exclusive 
rights  of  his  hero  to  public  recognition 
and  worship.  The  hagiology  used  to 
begin  with  Mirabeau,  but  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  La  Marck  Correspond- 
ence, which  revealed  his  corrupt  rela- 
tions with  the  court,  few  are  willing 
to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  With  this 
exception  the  Acta  Sanctorum  present 
an  edifying  series  of  portraits  in  which 
perfect  faith  casteth  out  criticism,  and 
removes  any  mountain  of  fact  that 
may  threaten  to  discompose  pious 
minds.  Each  party  has  its  sacred 
bard.  The  Girondins  have  Lamartine ; 
the  Dantonists,  Michelet ;  the  Robes- 
pierrists,  Louis  Blanc.  Even  the 
Hebertists  with  Chaumette  and  Ana- 
charsis  are  now  worthily  sung  by  M. 
Avenel.  Such  zeal  naturally  produces 
heat  and  sharp  temper.  Plain  speak- 
ing and  angry  contradiction  mark 
the  collisions  of  the  hostile  sects.  The 
shades  of  difference  are  often  faint, 
and  not  easily  visible  to  profane  eyes. 
But  this  is  a  common  note  of  religious 
disputes,  and  could  hardly  be  wanting 
here. 

While  the  polemics  are  battling 
within  the  fold  with  insufficient  re- 
gard to  the  impression  they  may  create 
outside  it,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
another  order  of  persons  is  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  strife  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  saying  an  important  word. 
These  are  the  critics,  whose  revolution- 
ary faith  is  cold  or  nearly  wanting. 
It  is  obvious  that  for  them  to  be 
listened  to  at  all,  they  must  not  be 
zealots  of  any  other  hostile  church, 
and  that  partisans  of  Pope  or  King, 
of  divine  right,  or  infallibility,  have 
no  claim  to  attention.  Such  are 
ex-officio  hostile  to  the  Revolution, 
and  what  they  will  say  against  it  is 
known  before  they  open  their  mouths. 
The  true  critic  is  the  man  who  wishes 
to  get  to  the  facts  of  the  case  regard- 
less of  which  side  they  may  seem  to 
favour.  An  offensive  character  there- 
fore to  all  parties,  who  much  prefer  a 
rash  and  hot  opponent,  since  he  fre- 
quently damages  himself  more  tban  his 
adversaries.  M.  Taine  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  writerwho  has  taken  upthe 
task  of  criticising  the  Revolution,  and 
some  evidence  that  he  has  discharged 
his  task  only  imperfectly  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  he  has 
mortally  offended  one  set  of  partisans, 
he  has  filled  another  set  with  delight. 
The  Republicans  in  France  have  re- 
garded his  book  as  nothing  short  of  a 
scandal,  but  their  Conservative  oppo- 
nents have  found  it  so  much  to  their 
liking  that  they  have  forgiven  on  the 
spot  a  long  literary  career,  which  up 
to  this  time  they  have  condemned 
loudly.  At  the  same  time  M.  Taine 
may  justly  plead  that  if  he  has  not 
offended  both  parties  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  offended  them  alternately,  and 
so  far  has  experienced  the  usual  fate 
of  the  critic.  His  recent  work  on  the 
Ancien  Jtegime  was  as  distasteful  to 
the  Conservatives  as  the  present  one 
on  the  Revolution  is  to  the  Liberals. 
He  in  the  first  unsparingly  criticised 
the  old  Monarchy  :  in  this  he  unspar- 
ingly criticises  the  Revolution.  Neither 
work  is  marked  by  lofty  impartiality 
and  sobriety  of  tone,  and  each  re- 
sembles the  vehement  impeachment 
of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  calm 
equity  of  a  judge.  Still,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  depreciate  the  old  Monarchy 
without,  in  a  measure,  excusing  or 
justifying  the  Revolution  which  abol- 


ished it ;  or  to  depreciate  the  Revolu- 
tion without  seeming  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  Monarchy,  a  sort  of 
balance  is  established,  and  a  sort  of 
justice  is  meted  out  to  both,  though 
not  in  the  worthiest  form  such  a  great 
subject  deserved.  Two  blacks  do  not 
make  one  white,  and  two  opposite 
invectives  do  not  make  a  thoughtful 
political  work. 

However,  taking  M.  Taine  as  he  is, 
and  not  as  one  might  wish  him  to  be, 
let  us  see  what  he  has  to  tell  us.  His 
object  is  the  destruction  of  the  so- 
called  republican  legend,  a  dissipation 
of  the  sentimental  and  idyllic  fictions 
which  have  gradually  become  current, 
in  relation  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Great  Revolution.  France  has  recently 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  legend 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  popular  and  ac- 
credited as  that  which  is  now  attacked. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  the 
Napoleonic  legend  disappear,  chiefly, 
but  not  entirely,  through  the  able 
work  of  the  lamented  M.  Lanfrey. 
But  M.  Lanfrey  was  much  assisted 
by  circumstances,  and  but  for  the 
scandals  and  disasters  of  the  Second 
Empire,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
his  vigorous  exposure  of  the  vulgarity 
and  meanness  of  the  first  Napoleon 
would  have  met  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  what  it  received.  M. 
Taine  is  nothing  like  so  fortunate.  He 
appears  with  his  indictment  of  the 
Revolution  at  a  moment  when  its 
lineal  descendants  —  however  unlike 
these  may  be  to  their  ancestors— are 
triumphant  in  French  politics.  The 
Second  Empire  discredited  the  first. 
The  last  Republic,  by  its  humanity  and 
moderation,  not  very  logically,  but  very 
certainly,  has  cast  a  certain  prestige 
on  its  most  unsimilar  predecessor. 
Even  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Com- 
mune have  not  prevented  this  result, 
because  the  Commune  itself  was  sup- 
pressed and  punished  by  a  Republican 
government,  with  a  severity  no  Mo- 
narchy or  Empire  could  surpass,  and 
the  will  and  the  power  to  defeat 
anarchy  and  radicalism  can  no  longer 
be  claimed  as  a  monopoly  by  Conserva- 
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tives.  So  far  from  being  discredited, 
Republican  principles  have  got  a  hold 
in  France  such  as  they  never  had 
before.  M.  Taine,  therefore,  will 
certainly  not  carry  his  point  as  M. 
Lanfrey  did.  He  appeals  to  a  jury 
whose  convictions  are  hardened  against 
him,  and  the  very  support  he  receives 
in  certain  quarters  confirms  the  hos- 
tile prejudice  with  which  his  pages  are 
read. 

But  an  Englishman  is  not  bound  by 
French  party  ties,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  be  just  to  M.  Taine  without 
failing  in  allegiance  to  truth.     With- 
out any  great  novelty  of  research,  or 
depth  of  thought,  or  charm  of  style, 
M.  Taine  must  be  admitted   to  have 
very  seriously   damaged   the   popular 
views  of  the  Revolution  which  have 
been  propagated  by  eminent  Republi- 
can writers,  and  obtained  general  cre- 
dence.     It  requires  but  a   small  ac- 
quaintance   with    the    works   of    the 
latter  to  perceive  that  their  mode  of 
treatment  is  not  historical  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.     They  are  passion- 
ate advocates,  pleading    for  a   cause 
with  eloquence,  with  profound  convic- 
tion, but  critical  historians  not  at  all. 
They  would    disdain   any  such    cold- 
blooded office,  as  something  unfeeling 
and    well-nigh    infamous.       Michelet 
prays  God   to    protect  him  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's     hardness    of     heart.      "  O 
glorious    day,"    he    bursts    forth,   in 
reference  to  the  burning  of  the  cha- 
teaux,   "how    long    have    you    been 
coming  !      How  long  our  fathers  ex- 
pected  and   dreamed  of   you  in  vain 
....  and  what  has  enabled  me,  their 
companion  labouring   beside  them  in 
the  furrow  of   history,  and  drinking 
their  bitter  cup,  to  revive  the  suffering 
middle  ages,  and  yet  not  die  of  grief  ] 
Was  it  not  you,  0  glorious  day,  first 
day  of  liberty  ?     I  have  lived  in  order 
to  relate  your  history."     When  a  man 
is  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he  is  not  fit 
to  approach  the  historic  muse,  who  is 
an  austere   divinity,    and  demands  a 
calm  and   serene   mood   in  her   wor- 
shippers.    The  atmosphere  of  excited 
feeling  in  which  the  Revolution  has 


been  viewed  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
is  a  refracting  medium,  so  capricious 
and  misleading,  that  the  most  obvious 
facts  are  distorted  or  obscured  by  it, 
the  plainest  inferences  overlooked 
or  perverted.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  for  in- 
stance, a  most  laborious  inquirer,  and 
with  a  regard  for  historic  truth  far 
above  the  average,  is  nevertheless 
coerced  by  the  despotism  of  strong 
feeling  to  make  the  following  series 
of  extraordinary  statements — the  more 
singular  as  he  himself  in  other  parts 
of  his  work  adduces  facts  which  suffice 
for  his  own  confutation  : — 

"Readers,  if  you  would  be  just, 
compare  the  Festival  of  the  Federa- 
tion just  related  with  that  which  is 
about  to  follow.  When,  further  on, 
you  shall  see  hatreds  waxing  fero- 
cious, anger  becoming  ungovernable, 
the  prisons  full,  the  scaffold  set  up,  do 
not  forget — 

"That  the  Revolution  was  at  the 
commencement  magnanimity  itself,  and 
that  its  mercy  knew  no  bounds. 

"  That  it  allowed  to  its  enemies, 
through  respect  for  liberty,  free  license 
to  curse  it  and  conspire  against  it. 

"That  it  destroyed  with  infinite 
tenderness  privileges  which  were 
nevertheless  very  odious. 

"  That  if  it  disturbed  the  scandalous 
luxury  of  a  few  prelates,  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  a  crowd  of  poor  cures,  who 
were  dying  of  hunger. 

"That  if  it  stripped  the  nobles  of 
titles  by  which  their  pride  had  im- 
poverished human  dignity,  it  was  in 
order  to  give  them  the  first  places  in 
politics,  in  the  administration,  in  the 
national  militia. 

"That  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
slow  to  shed  blood,  to  a  degree  un- 
equalled since  great  commotions  have 
appeared  in  the  world. 

"  That  it  never  ceased  to  open  its 
arms  to  its  adversaries,  imploring  of 
them  one  favour — to  be  just. 

"  That  on  a  certain  day,  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance,  it  called  all  the 
children  of  France  to  union,  to  coc- 
ciliation,  to  embrace  and  love  each 
other  round  the  patriotic  altar." 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  preconceived 
opinion,  to  absolutely  shut  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  to  unwelcome  facts.  For, 
although  M.  Louis  Blanc  says  that 
the  Revolution  was  "slow  to  shed 
blood  in  the  first  instance,"  he  not  only 
knows  the  contrary,  but  honestly  tells 
us  so  in  other  places.  It  is  true  that 
he  minimises  the  early  atrocities  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  passing  over  them  with  haste, 
and  asserting,  with  real  disregard  to 
historic  accuracy,  that  such  instances 
were  very  rare.  But  he  does  mention 
them,  which  Michelet  does  not.  Still, 
the  general  effect  of  the  two  pictures 
is  not  very  different,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. No  effort  of  will  on  the  part 
of  an  historian  to  be  fair  can  make  his 
representation  fair,  unless  the  whole 
temper  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  in 
a  state  of  balanced  equipoise,  spon- 
taneously equitable  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  to  the  men  and . the  cause 
he  approves,  as  well  as  to  those  he  dis- 
likes and  condemns. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  question  of 
the  mercy,  magnanimity,  and  slowness 
to  shed  blood  of  th3  early  Revo- 
lution, that  M.  Taine  has  executed  a 
piece  of  thoroughly  good  work,  which 
we  may  hope  will  not  require  doing 
over  again.  He  proves  by  accumu- 
lated instances  of  cruelty,  outrage, 
and  murder,  that  the  Revolution  was 
from  the  very  first  what  all  unpreju- 
diced persons  knew  it  to  be,  a  fierce 
uprising  of  vindictive  revenge,  and 
that  the  pretence  that  it  was  made 
cruel  and  sanguinary  only  through  the 
conduct  of  its  natural  enemies,  the 
nobles  and  priests,  is  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  ever  maintained.  The  pre- 
tension is  as  untrue,  as  much  against 
the  evidence,  as  the  pretension  of 
Roman  Catholic  divines  that  the 
Church  has  never  persecuted,  never 
shed  blood,  never  been  cruel  and  un- 
just. The  evidence  which  M.  Taine 
adduces  to  prove  his  point  is  by  its 
nature  difficult  to  set  forth  in  a  review 
of  this  kind.  Long  extracts  from  MS. 
authorities,  instructive  but  somewhat 


wearisome  repetitions  of  monotonous 
crimes,  of  disgusting  brutality  and 
violence,  fill  some  hundreds  of  pages 
of  his  volume.  One  can  understand 
how,  writing  for  the  public  he  addresses, 
the  exhibition  in  extenso  of  the  evi- 
dence which  supports  his  case  was  a 
wise  proceeding.  Those  who  would 
ref-ute  him  must  prove  that  his  autho- 
rities are  untrustworthy,  or  incorrectly 
cited.  As  most  of  them  seem  to  be 
taken  from  official  records,  the  task  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  easy  one.  In  any 
case  it  is  the  business  of  native  critics 
to  control  his  excerpts  from  the  Ar- 
chives Rationales.  That  he  will  be 
tripped  up  here  and  there  is  highly 
probable.  But  that  the  bulk  of  his 
indictment  will  be  rebutted  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

After  all,  no  reader  of  Arthur 
Young's  travels  will  be  surprised  at 
the  conclusion  which  M.  Taine  is  at 
such  pains  to  establish.  As  early  as 
July,  1789,  Young  tells  us  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the 
nobles  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
their  wives  and  daughters  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  pillaged  or  burned. 
"  There  is  here  in  this  hotel,"  he  says, 
"  a  noble,  to  his  misfortune,  with  his 
wife,  relations,  three  servants,  and  a 
child  barely  a  few  months  old,  who 
escaped,  half  naked,  from  their  chdteau 
in  flames."  Arthur  Young  himself 
frequently  had  narrow  escapes  of 
being  lynched  during  his  last  tour, 
and  was  told  that  if  he  were  a  noble, 
as  he  once  hinted  he  might  be  by 
way  of  a  joke,  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged ;  and  if  he  had  not  promptly 
declared  himself  an  Englishman,  and 
made  an  amusing  speech,  in  which  he 
showed  he  sympathised  with  the  people, 
he  probably  would  have  been.  M. 
Taine  proves  that  even  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States  -  General  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  priests  and  nobles 
were  at  the  mercy  of  any  mob  which 
thought  fit  to  attack  them.  In  April 
the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  was  nearly 
killed,  and  only  escaped  through  his 
horses  running  away  under  a  shower 
of  stones  aimed  at  their  owner.  At 
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Aupt,  M.  de  Montferrat  was  killed, 
and  cut  to  pieces.  But  these  are 
trifles,  the  first  drops  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  At  Le  Mans,  for 
instance : — 

"  The  mayor's  substitute,  M.  Cureau, 
told  the  peasants  that  the  report  of 
brigands  was  false  ;  he  recommended 
that  the  tocsin  should  not  be  sounded, 
and  that  the  best  thing  was  to  keep 
quiet.  It  is  inferred  at  once  that  he 
is  in  league  with  the  brigands,  that  he 
has  forestalled  corn  and  bought  crops 
standing.  The  people  carry  him  off, 
with  M.  Montesson,  his  son-in-law,  to 
the  neighbouring  village,  where  there 
are  judges.  During  the  transit  the 
two  prisoners  were  dragged  on  the 
ground,  pitched  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  trampled  under  foot,  spat  in  the 
face,  befouled  with  ordure.  M.  Montes- 
son was  shot,  M.  Cureau  was  massacred 
slowly.  A  carpenter  with  his  tools  cut 
off  the  two  heads,  and  children  carried 
them  about  to  the  music  of  violins  and 
drums"  (p.  97). 

«  On  the  31st  of  July,  Lally-Tollendal 
mounted  the  tribune  in  the  Assembly 
with  his  hands  full  of  despairing  letters, 
a  list  of  thirty-six  chateaux  burned, 
demolished,  or  pillaged  in  one  province 
alone,  and  an  account  of  still  worse 
outrages  against  persons.  In  Langue- 
doc,  M.  de  Barras  was  cut  in  pieces 
before  his  wife's  eyes,  who  was  near 
her  accouchement,  and  died  from  the 
shock.  In  Normandy,  a  gentleman 
who  was  paralysed  was  left  on  a  bon- 
fire, and  only  withdrawn  after  his 
hands  had  been  burned.  .  .  .  The 
Baron  de  Montjustin,  a  popular  noble, 
was  suspended  for  an  hour  in  a  well, 
and  heard  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  dropped  to  the  bottom  or 
be  killed  in  some  other  way  "  (p.  134.) 

But  the  climax  of  atrocity  was 
reached  in  two  murders — the  one  of 
Huez,  the  mayor  of  Troyes ;  the  other 
of  Major  Belsunce,  an  officer  at  Caen. 
The  former,  an  "  upright  and  vener- 
able magistrate,"  was  distinguished  by 
his  charity  to  the  poor.  Only  the  day 
before  his  death  he  sent  one  hundred 
crowns  to  the  poor-box.  On  the  9th 


September,  because  three  cart  loads  of 
flour  had  proved  to  be  bad,  the  people 
rose  in  tumult.  Huez  was  knocked 
down,  bruised  with  kicks  and  blows, 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  wooden 
shoe,  pitched  down  a  large  staircase  ; 
a  rope  was  put  round  his  neck,  and 
the  people  began  to  drag  him  along 
the  ground.  A  priest,  who  begged 
permission  to  at  least  save  his  soul, 
was  repelled  and  beaten.  A  woman 
rushed  upon  the  prostrate  old  man, 
stamped  upon  his  face,  and  drove  her 
scissors  several  times  into  his  eyes. 
One  of  the  murderers  declared  that  he 
had  been  despatched  too  quickly,  and 
that  the  design  had  been  to  make  him 
suffer  longer.  M.  Taine  ought  to  have 
added  that  this  abominable  crime  at 
least  was  avenged  by  the  law,  and 
that  the  murderers  were  executed  in 
November  following. 

The  murder  of  Major  Belsunce  was, 
if  possible,  more  revolting.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  has  some  singular  remarks  to 
make  in  reference  to  this  crime. 
Major  Belsunce,  he  says,  expiated  by 
a  terrible  death  the  "violence  of  his 
disdain."  "He  was  abhorred  by  the 
people  because  he  pursued  the  Re- 
volution with  insulting  defiance ;  be- 
cause, mounted  on  horseback,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth,  in  the  company 
of  a  man  with  a  sinister  countenance, 
he  affected  to  smile  with  contempt  at 
the  fetes  which  celebrated  the  recall  of 
Necker."  For  these  and  similar  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  the  unfor- 
tunate major  was  killed  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  his  heart  was  torn  out  by 
a  woman,  who  is  said  to  have  eaten 
it.  With  regard  to  the  murderers  of 
M.  Huez,  the  mayor  of  Troyes,  M. 
Louis  Blanc  does  not  plead  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  which  he  could 
in  the  case  of  Major  Belsunce — the 
riding  on  horseback,  the  evil-looking 
companion,  and  contemptuous  smiles 
at  Republican  festivities.  He  prefers 
to  suggest  that  M.  Huez  came  by  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  hired  assassins, 
and  that  the  people  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  This  is  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  De  Maistre,  who  shrugs  his 
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shoulders  over  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  says  Catholicism 
has  no  reason  to  blush  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  it  was  only  one  set  of  ruffians 
who  cut  the  throats  of  another  set  of 
ruffians  (quelques  scelerats  qui  ont 
egorge  quelques  scelerats).  Neither  the 
Catholic  Church  nor  the  sovereign 
people  can  ever  do  anything  really 
wrong.  To  assert  they  can  is  a 
"calumny." 

M.  Taine  deals  with  the  Republican 
legend  in  the  way  that  modern  criti- 
cism habitually  deals  with  mythical 
story,  by  appeal  to  ascertainable  facts. 
The  facts  he  adduces  are  certainly  not 
all  new — many  of  them  are  probably 
not  true — and  in  any  case  an  impres- 
sion of  one-sidedness  and  partiality  is 
conveyed  by  a  writer  who  carefully 
culls  all  the  damaging  charges  which 
can  be  alleged  against  one  party,  and 
is  silent  upon  everything  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  But  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  M.  Taine  is  an  able 
polemic,  and  is  a  master  in  the  art 
of  dropping  a  cold,  penetrating  fact, 
drawn  from  contemporary  authority, 
into  the  effervescent  theories  of  his 
opponents.  He  shrewdly  abstains 
from  personal  controversy,  in  which 
he  shows  tactical  skill.  His  book  in 
consequence  appears  far  less  contro- 
versial than  it  really  is.  He  seems  to 
be  quietly  stating  his  own  case,  whereas 
he  is  replying  with  veiled  vehemence 
to  well  known  writers.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  one  story  is  told  in  order  to 
discomfort  Michelet,  how  another  is 
related  to  damage  Louis  Blanc ;  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  small 
and  uninfluential  class  of  persons  who 
care  seriously  for  the  truth  of  history 
have  much  to  gain  by  this  collision  of 
sturdy  partisans.  The  multitude  who 
sympathise  with  one  or  the  other 
side,  and  applaud  or  execrate  as  the 
hits  tell  for  or  against  them — will, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  derive  no  instruc- 
tion from  M.  Taine's  labours.  But 
controversy  has  ever  been  a  bad  school 
for  the  cultivation  of  equity,  though  in 
the  long  run  it  is  a  necessary  stage  on 
the  road  to  impartial  conclusions. 


M.  Taine  empties  his  cornucopia  of 
crimes  with  such  evident  and  grim 
satisfaction — he  so  abounds  in  ghastly 
narratives,  revolting  outrages,  and  dis- 
gusting cruelties,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  frightful  repast  he 
has  prepared  for  us.  We  are  embar- 
rassed with  horrors,  and  the  question 
as  to  which  shall  be  presented  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Still,  at  the  risk  of  shocking 
delicate  nerves,  we  must  give  a  few 
extracts  which  may  serve  as  samples 
of  his  method. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  his  main 
contention  is  well-founded  and  unde- 
niable— namely,  that  the  classes  and 
persons  against  whom  the  Revolution 
was  directed  made  the  feeblest  re- 
sistance on  record,  when  compared  to 
parallel  cases  of  civil  strife.  Neither 
the  Crown  nor  the  nobles  had  the 
least  conception  of  how  to  face  the 
emergency.  The  whole  movement  so 
completely  transcended  all  their  expe- 
rience, so  utterly  outran  their  limited 
notions  of  political  forces,  that  they 
made  hardly  a  show  of  serious  opposi- 
tion to  their  own  destruction.  Their 
little  schemes  of  counter-revolution 
were  purely  childish,  in  view  of  the 
object  they  sought  to  compass — 
bringing  up  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders, banquets  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps, 
closing  the  hall  of  the  Assembly — 
mere  impotent  poutings  of  slighted 
dignity,  weak  as  willows  to  stem  the 
rising  of  the  oceanic  tide.  The  mis- 
fortune was  that  neither  the  one  side 
knew  its  utter  feebleness,  nor  the  other 
its  overwhelming  strength ;  that  the 
Crown  and  the  upper  classes  were 
slow  to  perceive  their  complete  power  - 
lessness,  and  the  insurgent  people 
still  slower  in  realising  their  irresist- 
ible force.  Hence  the  spread  of  mad 
alarms  among  the  people,  who  expected 
and  feared  a  rapid  vengeance  from  their 
rulers,  and  of  fatuous  day-dreams  of 
recovering  their  predominance  among 
the  privileged  classes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  latter  were  paralysed  by  the 
first  blast  of  the  revolutionary  storm. 
As  Arthur  Young  shows  us,  they  were 
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hunted  hither  and  thither  like  scared 
v.'ild  fowl,  utterly  helpless,  and  incom- 
petent to  make  a  stand  for  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  The  Republican  legend 
represents  them  as  terrible  monsters, 
planning,  and  capable  of  executing, 
awful  schemes  of  merciless  retaliation. 
Both  Michelet  and  M.  Louis  main- 
tain this  thesis.  To  them  M.  Taine 
replies — • 

"If  popular  passion  ended  in  murder, 
it  was  not  because  the  resistance  was 
either  great  or  violent,  on  the  contrary, 
never  has  an  aristocracy  allowed  itself 
to  be  deposed  with  so  much  patience, 
or  used  so  little  force  to  defend  its 
prerogatives  and  property.  To  speak 
with  exact  truth,  the  aristocracy  re- 
ceives blows  without  returning  them, 
and  when  it  takes  arms  it  is  nearly 
always  in  union  with  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  National  Guard  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  according  to 
law,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property.  The  nobles  do  their  best 
not  to  be  killed  or  robbed,  nothing 
more.  During  three  years  they  never 
once  hoist  a  political  flag  "  (p.  389). 

"All  their  clubs,  even  when  liberal, 
are  shut  like  those  of  Paris  by  the 
illegal  intervention  of  the  mob,  or  the 
unjust  intervention  of  popular  magis- 
trates. All  their  associations,  however 
legal  and  useful,  are  dispersed  by 
brutal  force,  or  by  municipal  intoler- 
ance. They  are  punished  for  having 
thought  of  defending  themselves,  and 
they  are  killed  for  having  striven  to 
withdraw  their  necks  from  under  the 
knife  "  (p.  409). 

It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Taine 
throws  down  the  glove  with  sufficient 
defiance.  We  can  find  space  for  only 
a  few  of  the  many  instances  by  which 
he  supports  his  assertion. 

"  The  popular  imagination  was 
poisoned,  and  whatever  a  gentleman 
might  do  he  was  no  longer  tolerated 
on  his  estates.  On  April  29th,  1790, 
M.  de  Bois  d'Aisy,  a  deputy  of  the 
Assembly,  returned  to  his  parish  to 
vote  at  the  new  elections.  He  had 
hardly  got  there  before  the  Commune 
signified  to  him  through  its  mayor  that 
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it  did  not  mean  he  should  be  eligible. 
He  went  to  the  meeting  of  electors  in 
the  church,  and  there  a  municipal 
officer  inveighed  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  nobles  and  the  priests,  and  declared 
that  they  ought  not  to  take  part  in  the 
elections.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
M.  de  Bois  d'Aisy,  the  only  noble 
present ;  nevertheless,  he  took  the 
civic  oath,  and  it  nearly  cost  him  dear. 
A  murmur  arose  round  him,  and  many 
of  the  peasants  asserted  that  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  so  he  ought  to  have 
been  hanged  like  the  lord  of  Sainte- 
Colombe.  In  truth,  only  the  very  day 
previous  the  last-named  gentleman, 
M.  de  Yitteau,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
four  had  been  driven  from  the  local 
meeting,  torn  out  of  his  house,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge,  beaten  with 
sticks,  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
the  public  square,  dung  was  forced 
into  his  mouth,  a  stick  thrust  into  his 
ears,  and  he  expired  after  a  three 
hours  martyrdom  "  (p.  397). 

Nothing  seems  to  have  exasperated 
the  people  more  than  attempts  by  the 
nobles  to  participate  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  them  in  civil  duties  and 
rights.  M.  de  Bois  d'Aisy  was  nearly 
hanged  for  wishing  to  vote.  Another 
gentleman  fared  worse  for  wishing  to 
take  part  in  the  Feast  of  Federation, 
14th  July,  1790,  on  his  domain.  As 
he,  with  some  friends,  approached  to 
take  the  civic  oath — • 

"A  squad  of  twelve  or  fifteen  men 
left  the  ranks  and  marched  towards 
him  and  his  companions,  the  latter 
going  forward  to  meet  them  hat  in 
hand.  All  of  a  sudden  the  squad  level 
their  muskets  at  them,  and  Bailly,  a 
municipal  officer,  asks  them  what  the 

they   come  there    for.       M.    de 

Bussy  answers  that  he  has  come  to 
take  the  oath  like  the  rest.  Bailly 
asks  why  he  has  come  armed.  M.  de 
Bussy  replies  that  as  an  officer  he 
naturally  wore  a  sword,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impolite  not  to  come 
in  full  dress,  moreover,  they  had  no 
other  arms.  Bailly,  exasperated  by 
these  good  reasons,  turns  to  the  chief 
of  the  squad,  gun  in  hand,  and  three 
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times  asks,  '  Captain,  shall  I  ? '  The 
captain  recoils  before  such  a  gratuitous 
murder,  and  finishes  by  telling  M.  de 
Bussy  to  take  himself  off." 

He  does  so,  and  soon  meets  with 
further  trouble.  On  an  utterly  ground- 
less charge,  his  chateau  was  invaded, 
he  and  his  guests  were  carried  off  to 
prison,  first  to  Macon,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Abbaye.  And  only  after  months  in 
prison  did  he  succeed  so  completely  in 
proving  his  innocence  that  he  was  set 
at  liberty,  (p.  398.) 

Every  month  the  position  of  the 
nobles  becomes  more  intolerable,  and 
threats  of  death  are  not  left  unexe- 
cuted. M.  Guillin,ran  old  sea  captain, 
lived  in  his  chateau  of  Polymieux, 
with  his  wife  and  two  young  children. 
In  December,  1790,  the  house  was 
searched  for  arms  by  the  mob,  who 
found  none.  In  June,  1791,  another 
search  was  threatened,  although  the 
Department  had  forbidden  such  arbi- 
trary proceedings.  M.  Guillin  refused 
admission  without  a  legal  order  autho- 
rising the  search.  A  soldier  who  had 
deserted  seized  M.  Guillin  by  the 
collar.  The  old  captain  defended 
himself  and  snapped  a  pistol  at  his 
assailant.  He  did  no  harm  as  the 
pistol  missed  fire.  At  once  the  tocsin 
was  rung,  and  two  thousand  persons 
assembled.  Mme.  Guillin  implores  the 
crowd  to  choose  deputies  to  search  the 
chateau ;  they  search,  but  nothing  was 
found.  But  the  blood  of  the  mob  was 
now  up,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  have 
their  trouble  for  nothing.  A  strong 
musketry-fire  was  directed  to  the 
windows.  The  doors  were  broken 
in,  the  house  was  pillaged  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  then  set  on  fire.  M. 
Guillin,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
tower  would  soon  be  reached  by  the 
flames.  Some  of  the  less  ferocious  of 
the  crowd  invited  him  to  come  down, 
and  answered  for  his  life.  But  he  had 
no  sooner  appeared  than  others  rushed 
upon  him  with  the  cry  that  he  ought 
to  be  killed,  that  he  had  a  pension  of 
36,000  livres,  that  it  will  be  so  much 
saved  for  the  nation.  He  was  hacked 


in  pieces,  while  still  alive  his  head  was 
struck  off  and  placed  upon  a  pike, 
his  body  cut  into  fragments,  one 
of  which  was  sent  to  each  parish. 
Several  persons  dipped  their  hands  in 
his  blood  and  smeared  their  faces  with 
it  (p.  406-7.) 

We  must  give  one  more  extract  and 
quit  this  repellent  subject,  of  which 
doubtless  the  reader  has  had  enough. 
It  is  selected  as  affording  a  good  speci- 
men of  M.  Taine's  mode  of  replying 
to  his  predecessors.  On  this  occasion 
he  traverses  a  statement  of  Michelet. 
The  latter,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book,  makes  some  hot  remarks 
on  the  "  insolence  of  the  nobles.  They 
had  everywhere  assumed  the  attitude  of 
defiance  and  provocation,  and  on  all 
sides  were  insulting  the  patriots,  the 
most  peaceful  people,  the  National 
Guard.  At  Cahors,  says  he,  two 
brothers,  who  were  nobles,  amused 
themselves  with  insulting  one  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  had  sung  (ja  ira. 
The  people  wanted  to  have  them  ar- 
rested, but  they  killed  whoever  went 
near  them,  and  then  retreated  to  their 
house,  where,  being  supported,  and 
having  several  loaded  guns,  they  fired 
upon  the  crowd,  and  killed  a  great 
many  men.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
slaughter  the  people  burned  down  the 
hoiise." 

Turn  we  now  to  M.  Taine's  account 
of  the  same  incident  : — 

"  At  Castelnau,  near  Cahors,  M.  de 
Bellud,  coming  on  the  public  square 
with  his  brother,  who  was  a  Life- 
guardsman,  was  greeted  with  cries — 
'  To  the  lantern  with  the  aristocrats.' 
They  do  not  wish  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  say  nothing.  A  company  of 
National  Guards  pass  and  repeat  the 
cry.  They  are  still  silent,  but  as  the 
cries  continue,  after  a  time  M.  de 
Bellud  begs  the  commandant  to  im- 
pose silence  on  his  men.  The  latter 
refuses,  and  M.  de  Bellud  demands 
satisfaction  outside  the  town.  There- 
upon the  National  Guards  rush  upon 
M.  de  Bellud  with  fixed  bayonets. 
His  brother  is  wounded  by  a  sabre- 
cut  in  the  neck  while  he  defends 
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himself  with  his  sword,  slightly 
wounding  the  commandant  and  one 
of  his  men.  Alone,  against  so  many, 
the  two  brothers  retreat,  fighting, 
towards  their  house,  where  they  are 
blockaded.  Towards  seven  in  the 
evening  two  or  three  hundred  National 
Guards  arrive  from  Cahors  to  reinforce 
the  besiegers.  The  house  is  taken,  the 
Lifeguardsman  escapes  across  the  fields, 
sprains  his  ankle,  and  is  captured.  M. 
de  Bellud,  who  has  gained  another 
house,  continues  to  defend  himself. 
The  place  is  set  on  fire.  From  the 
cellar,  where  he  has  taken  refuge,  he 
keeps  on  shooting.  Trusses  of  lighted 
straw  are  forced  through  the  grating. 
Nearly  stifled  he  comes  out,  pistol  in 
hand,  kills  the  nearest  assailant,  and 
then  kills  himself.  They  cut  off  his 
head,  and  that  of  his  servant  also, 
and  make  the  surviving  Lifeguards- 
man kiss  the  two  heads  ;  and  as  he 
asks  for  water,  they  pour  into  his 
mouth  the  blood  which  is  dripping 
from  the  amputated  head  of  his 
brother.  Then  the  victors  march  for 
Cahors  with  the  two  heads  stuck  on 
bayonets,  and  the  Lifeguardsman  in 
a  cart.  The  cart  is  stopped  before  a 
literary  club  which  was  held  in  suspi- 
cion by  the  Jacobins,  the  wounded  man 
is  made  to  get  down  and  is  hanged, 
the  club  demolished,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture destroyed  "  (p.  419). 

In  this  thorough,  solid  way  M.  Taine 
proceeds  page  after  page,  and  section 
after  section,  piling  up  his  heap  of 
horrors.  After  the  nobles  come  the 
priests,  who  are  ill-treated,  imprisoned, 
massacred  with  monotonous  brutality. 
Then  the  rare  occasions  on  which  mu- 
nicipal officers  have  done  their  duty, 
and  tried  to  restrain  the  sovereign 
people  on  the  road  to  crime  or  folly,  and 
the  swift  destruction  they  met  with  for 
so  doing,  are  recounted  in  grim  detail. 
We  have  neither  the  -space  nor  the 
nerves  of  M.  Taine,  and  shall  pass 
these  over. 

An  important  section  is  properly 
devoted  to  a  less  repulsive  subject, 
the  trade  in  corn.  Every  one  is 
-aware  that  from  the  date  of  the 


famous  hailstorm  which  destroyed  the 
crops   in    1788,  the    question    of    an 
adequate  supply  of  corn  was  constantly 
discussed.      Even  when  in  subsequent 
years  the  harvests   were   fairly   good 
matters  did  not  mend  much,  and  riots 
all  over  the  country  were  provoked  by 
the   dearness   or  the   insufficiency   of 
bread.     M.    Taine   shows   with   much 
force  that  it  was  really  the  mad  panics 
and  violence  of  the  people  that  caused 
the  greater  part  of    their   sufferings. 
The  people  insisted  on  having  cheap 
bread,    a  third   or  a   half   below  the 
market  price.      When  the   inevitable 
result  was  produced,   and  corndealers 
and  farmers  refused  to  sell  at  a  heavy 
loss,  the  cry  was  at  once  raised  against 
the  wicked  forestallers  of   corn   who 
designed  to   famish   the   people.     No 
magazine  of    corn  was  safgk  to  tran- 
sport  it   from   one   place   TO   another 
nearly  always  led  to  tumult,  and  worse, 
and   mere   blind   fury  caused    in    an 
aggravated   form    the   worst   evils   it 
ignorantly    feared.     Towns   and    dis- 
tricts were  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine 
when  abundant  corn  was  near  at  hand, 
but  to  transport  it  was  impossible.    In 
December,  the  town  of  Limoges  bought 
corn    in    the   Indre,  but  it   was    not 
allowed    to    have   the   benefit   of    its 
purchase   or  even   to  bring   it   home. 
A    troop   of    sixty    horse    would    be 
required     to    escort     it,    and     when 
the    Government    was    appealed    to, 
Ministers  were   fain   to   confess   that 
they   were   powerless   to   enforce   the 
contract.      "  The  central  Government 
has  lost  all  authority ;    the  local  dis- 
tricts do  as  they  like,  and  have  not 
the  least    scruple  in    starving    their 
neighbours.     The  people   in   arms   at 
Nautica,  Saint  Claude  and  Septmoncel 
cuts  off  supplies  from  Gex.  Corn  could 
be  had  from  no  quarter,  and  but[for  the 
assistance  of  Geneva,  which  was  good 
enough  to  lend  it  eight  hundred  coupees 
of  wheat,  the  inhabitants  of  that  di strict 
must  have  died  of  hunger.      Narbonne 
starves  Toulon ;  on  the  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc    navigation    is    stopped ;    the 
populations   on  its   banks  repel    two 
companies  of    soldiers,   burn   a   large 
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transport,  and  wish  to  destroy  the 
canal  itself  (p.  331.)  At  Laon,  the 
people  have  sworn  '  to  die  sooner  than 
allow  their  subsistence  to  be  removed.' 
The  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Angers,  sends  to  buy  flour  at  Etampes. 
For  several  days  the  agent  does  not 
dare  even  to  mention  the  object  of  his 
visit,  but  goes  at  night  incognito  to 
the  corndealers,  who  declare  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  executing 
the  order,  but  they  fear  for  their  lives, 
and  do  not  dare  go  out  of  their 
houses"  (p.  341.)  It  is  no  wonder,  as 
M.  Taine  says,  that  under  such  perse- 
cution, corn  hid  itself  as  much  as 
possible — but  there  is  no  reasoning 
with  panic.  For  years  the  French 
people,  with  their  inexperience  and  in 
their  novel  position,  were  like  a  crowd 
in  a  theatre  frantic  with  alarm  at  the 
report  of  fire.  In  their  efforts  to 
escape  imaginary  dangers  they  rush 
into  very  real  danger,  and  damage 
themselves  through  their  want  of 
self-control.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Taine  has  neglected  to  point  out, 
as  he  was  clearly  bound  to  do,  that 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  people  in 
reference  to  the  corn  trade  had  been 
shared,  at  least  apparently,  by  their 
rulers,  and  that  Necker  himself  had 
given  the  signal  for  alarm  by  his  un- 
wise measures  in  1788.  And  further, 
although  there  was  monstrous  exagger- 
ation abroad  in  reference  to  the  fore- 
stalling of  corn,  yet  the  terrible  facts 
which  had  transpired  not  many  years 
before  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
"  Pact  of  Famine  " — when  the  odious 
Louis  XV.  coerced  the  corn  trade  to 
his  own  profit — were  enough  to  goad 
a  cooler  people  than  the  French  to 
madness.  Such  breaches  of  historic 
equity  detract  much  from  the  value  of 
M.  Taine's  book,  and  tend  to  degrade 
it  to  the  level  of  a  party  pamphlet. 

M.  Taine  touches  on  several  other 
interesting  subjects  over  which  we 
should  like  to  linger.  For  instance, 
the  undoubted  and  somewhat  pathetic 
fact  that  although  the  nobles  were  the 
objects  of  such  ferocious  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  at  no  time  had  the 


upper  classes  in  France  been  so  bene- 
volently inclined  to  their  inferiors. 
Besides  the  spread  of  Anglomania 
and  liberal  ideas  among  the  noblesse, 
there  was  a  genuine  wish  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Arthur  Young  tells  us  of  the  efforts 
made  by  his  friend  the  Due  de  Lian- 
court  to  establish  manufactures  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  mentions  "  an 
excellent  project  of  the  duke  to  give 
the  rising  generation  habits  of  industry. 
The  poorer  sort  of  girls  are  admitted 
into  an  institution  where  they  are 
taught  a  trade,  religion,  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton. 
They  remain  there  till  they  are  of  an 
age  to  marry,  and  then  receive  a  dowry 
proportionate  to  their  earnings."  It 
is  sad  to  think  of  the  fate  which  over- 
took such  plans  within  the  space  jof 
two  years.  Indeed  French  society  of 
that  time,  with  its  improved  social 
tone,  ardour  for  liberty,  and  zeal  for 
progress,  deserved  a  better  fortune 
than  that  which  it  met  with.  It  is 
not  the  only  case  in  which  the  penalty 
of  social  wrong  has  fallen  on  those 
who  least  deserved  it.  Men  like  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  with  their  schemes 
for  the  "rising  generation,"  have  the 
effect  of  children  playing  under  a  cliff 
which  will  soon  overwhelm  them. 
Floating  on  the  smooth  water  which 
moves  swifty  towards  the  cataract, 
they  make  their  plans  for  the  future 
on  the  brink  of  the  falls  over  which 
they  will  presently  shoot  to  utter  ruin. 
M.  Taine  also  makes  some  good  re- 
marks on  the  functions  of  an  aristoc- 
racy in  a  civilised  state.  It  is  almost 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  allows 
himself  to  indulge  in  a  vein  of  philo- 
sophic reflection,  for  his  book,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  one  of  facts  and  not  of 
ideas.  He  points  out  the  services 
which  an  upper  class,  having  wealth, 
cultivation,  and  leisure,  can  render, 
and  that  the  choice  lies  between  men 
whose  chief  motive  is  pride  and  men 
whose  chief  motive  is  pecuniary  in- 
terest. The  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  politicians  and  carpet- 
baggers, is  a  warning  which  demo- 
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cracies  may  well  tftke  to  heart.  With 
thfs  exception,  M.  Taine  has  avoided 
political  disquisition.  He  no  doubt  has 
his  reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  there  are  times  when 
a  careful  collection  of  facts  is  the  most 
valuable  service  an  author  can  render  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  choice  must  be 
directed  by  a  more  austere  equity 
than  M.  Taine  has  often  shown. 

Regarded  as  a  contribution  to 
science  and  serious  literature,  the 
work  offers  occasion,  in  many  ways,  to 
grave  objection ;  but,  regarded  as  the 
ephemeral  production  of  an  able  man 
of  letters,  one  may  feel  surprise  at 
the  tempest  of  anger  which  it  has 
called  forth  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  liberal  opinions.  What  are 
liberal  opinions  worth  if  they  are  not 
liberal — if  they  are  to  include  dogmas 
as  peremptory  as  any  promulgated  by 
an  Ultramontane  council  ?  Do  French 
Republicans  pretend  to  infallibility, 
and  wish  to  maintain  that  their  party 
has  ever  been,  like  the  papacy,  impec- 
cable ?  What  is  the  use  of  seeming  to 
ignore  disgraceful  crimes,  many  of 
which,  at  least,  are  as  certain  as  the 
Albigensian  Crusade,  or  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  1  The  disgust 
which  such  want  of  candour  produces 


ought  to  be  evident  to  them  from  their 
own  feelings  when  they  meet  with  it 
in  Catholics.  And  can  anything  be 
more  unwise  in  a  party  which  does  not, 
we  presume,  pretend  to  be  above  human 
frailty  than  to  resent  even  harsh  criti- 
cism of  its  past,  and  to  maintain  that 
only  bad  faith  and  sinister  motives  can 
lead  any  one  to  expose  its  shortcomings 
or  denounce  its  misdeeds  1  What 
would  be  said  of  a  partisan  of  Mon- 
archical Government  who  should  put 
on  indignant  airs  at  any  allusion  to 
the  wickedness  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  or  Philip  II.  of  Spain  1  On 
one  occasion  M.  Taine  tells  us  that  the 
celebrated  Malouet,  while  making  an 
unpopular  speech  in  the  Assembly,  was 
seized  by  the  throat  by  a  man  who 
rushed  from  the  gallery,  exclaiming, 
"  Hold  your,  tongue,  bad  citizen." 
Many  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  re- 
sort to  the  same  method  of  silencing 
M.  Taine.  If  he  is  free  to  write  and 
publish  what  he  thinks  proper,  which 
surely  no  sensible  person  can  regret, 
the  reason  is  that  the  last  French 
Republic,  which  has  the  good  will  of 
all  civilized  men,  differs  nearly  in 
every  particular  from  its  terrible 
predecessor. 

JAS.  COTTER  MORISON. 
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CRITICISM  AND  CREATION. 


WE  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  powers 
which  poet  and  philosopher  put  forth 
are  of  a  quite  different  order  from 
those  which  we  feel  in  ourselves,  and 
that  commonplace  people  and  every- 
day life  have  nothing  in  common  with 
their  high  functions.  It  is  not  so. 
The  most  unlettered  peasant  performs 
the  same  kind  of  mental  acts  as  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  do,  only 
in  these  last  the  powers  work  with  a 
higher  energy.  We  feel  and  energize 
first,  we  reflect  and  judge  afterwards. 
Eirst  impulse,  emotion,  active  out- 
going ;  then  reflection,  analysing  the 
impulse,  questioning  the  motive. 

Now  these  two  moods  of  mind 
which  go  on  alternately  in  every 
human  heart  go  on  in  the  poet  not 
less,  but  more — the  same  powers  are 
working  in  him,  only  in  fuller, 
intenser  energy.  First  comes  his 
creative  mood.  He  has  given  him  a 
vision  of  some  truth,  some  beautiful 
aspect  of  things,  which  for  a  time 
fills  his  whole  heart  and  imagination ; 
he  seizes  it,  moulds  it  into  words,  and 
while  he  does  so  his  soul  is  all  aglow 
with  emotion — so  strong  emotion  that 
the  intellectual  power  he  is  putting 
forth  is  almost  unconscious,  almost 
lost  sight  of.  Then  when  the  in- 
spiring heat  has  cooled  down  the  time 
of  judgment  comes  on :  he  contem- 
plates the  work  of  his  fervid  hours, 
criticises  it,  as  we  say,  sees  its  short- 
comings, weighs  its  value. 

This,  which  goes  on  in  the  minds  of 
individual  men,  who  have  the  creative 
gift,  is  seen  reflected  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  literary  history  of  nations  and 
on  the  race.  The  world  has  had  its 
great  creative  epochs,  more  frequently 
it  has  had  its  great  critical  ones.  The 
great  creative  epochs  are  not  those  in 
which  criticism  most  flourishes,  neither 
are  the  epochs  which  are  most  critical 
those  which  have  most  creative  force. 


In  nations  as  in  men,  the  two  moods 
seem  to  alternate,  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  exclude  each  other. 

What  happened  in  Greece  we  all 
know.  Her  creative  energy  had  spent 
itself,  the  roll  of  her  great  poets  was 
complete,  before  there  appeared  any- 
thing which  can  be  called  criticism. 
When  Aristotle  came,  and  in  his 
prosaic,  methodical  way  laid  line  and 
plummet  to  the  tragedians,  took  their 
dimensions,  and  laid  down  from  these 
his  definitions  and  canons  for  tragedy, 
the  tragic,  indeed  the  whole  poetic, 
impulse  of  Greece  had  exhausted  itself. 

Then  followed  the  Alexandrian  era 
— the  first  epoch  of  systematic  criti- 
cism which  the  world  had  seen. 
Behind  it  lay  the  whole  land  which 
Hellenic  genius  in  its  prime  had 
traversed,  and  had  covered  with 
artistic  monuments.  Looking  back 
on  these,  the  Alexandrian  men  began 
to  take  stock  of  them,  to  appraise, 
arrange,  edit  them,  to  extract  from 
them  the  forms  of  speech  and  rules  of 
grammar — and  in  fact  to  construct,  as 
far  as  they  could,  a  whole  critical  ap- 
paratus. Learned  editors,  compilers, 
grammarians,  critics,  these  men  were ; 
but  poets,  makers,  creators,  that  it 
was  denied  them  to  be.  Useful  and 
laborious  men,  doing  work  which  has 
passed  into  the  world's  mental  life, 
but  not  interesting,  stimulative,  re- 
freshing, as  the  true  poets  are. 

A  poet,  no  doubt,  Alexandria  had — 
the  firstfruits  of  its  literature,  the 
most  finished  specimen  of  its  spirit. 
In  him  we  have  a  sample  of  what  the 
most  extensive  learning  and  finished 
taste,  without  genius,  can  do.  He 
wrote,  we  are  told,  800  works,  and 
poems  innumerable.  All  that  great 
talents,  vast  learning,  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  great  literary  ambition 
could  do,  he  did.  The  result  is  not 
encouraging.  We  do  not  in  these 
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latter  days  desire  to  see  more  Calli- 
machi ;  one  Callimachus  is  enough  for 
the  world. 

I  have  alluded  to  Alexandria  and 
Callimachus  because  some  seem  to 
think  that  we  in  England,  as  far  as 
poetry  is  concerned,  have  now  reached 
our  Alexandrian  era,  that  it  is  in  vain 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our 
wisdom  is  to  accept  it,  and  to  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

This  is  the  subject  I  wish  to  con- 
sider to-day — Whether,  looking  back 
on  the  course  of  our  poetic  history, 
and  considering  our  present  mental 
condition,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  creative,  poetic  energy 
has  worked  itself  out,  that  our 
Alexandrian  age  has  arrived? 

This  rather  depressing  view  of  our 
poetical  situation,  as  though  it  were 
the  time  of  Alexandrian  decadence, 
may  perhaps  seem  to  receive  some 
countenance  from  an  opinion  put  forth 
with  much  force  by  a  living  voice 
which  most  Oxford  men  have  probably 
heard,  and  which  all  are  glad  to  hear — 
my  friend  and  my  forerunner  in  the 
chair,  which  he  so  greatly  adorned. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  never  so  welcome  as 
when  he  speaks  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. Even  when  we  may  not  agree 
with  all  he  says,  his  words  instruct 
and  delight  us ;  for  every  word  he 
speaks  on  these  subjects  is  living, 
based  on  large  knowledge  and  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed 
that  I  wish  to  engage  in  controversy 
with  my  friend,  but  rather  to  enter  into 
a  friendly  conversation  with  him  on 
subjects  interesting  to  both  of  us,  if  I 
first  remind  you  of  his  view,  and  then 
try  to  supplement  what  he  has  said 
by  some  other  considerations  which,  in 
his  zeal  for  a  larger,  more  enlightened 
knowledge,  he  has  perhaps  left  un- 
expressed. 

He  holds  that  the  one  work  to 
which  we  are  at  present  called,  both 
in  poetry  and  in  all  literature,  is  the 
work  of  a  better,  higher,  more  world- 
wide criticism  than  any  we  have  as 
yet  known  in  England.  And  by 


criticism  is  meant  not  the  old  insular 
British  prejudice,  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented either  in  the  Edinburgh  or  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  but  "  the  dis- 
interested endeavour  to  learn  and 
propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world."  Real  criticism, 
he  says,  is  essentially  the  exercise  of 
"curiosity  as  to  ideas  and  all  subjects, 
for  their  own  sakes,  apart  from  any 
practical  interest  they  may  serve;  it 
obeys  an  instinct  prompting  it  to  try 
to  know  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world,  irrespectively 
of  practice,  politics,  and  everything  of 
the  kind,  and  to  value  knowledge  and 
thought  as  they  approach  this  best, 
without  the  intrusion  of  any  other 
considerations  whatever." 

This  is  a  view  of  criticism  which,  if 
it  has  a  bearing  on  poetry,  has  a  still 
more  obvious  bearing  on  other  forms 
of  literature,  and  hardly  less  on 
science.  Criticism  in  this  sense  is  but 
one  phase,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
another  name  of,  that  great  historic 
method,  which  in  our  time  has  entered 
into  every  province  of  thought,  and 
has  transformed  every  one.  Taking 
its  stand  on  the  high  eminence  to 
which  all  the  past  has  been  leading 
up,  and  casting  a  wide-sweeping  eye 
backward  on  universal  literature,  criti- 
cism, we  are  told,  sees  only  two  great 
creative  epochs  of  poetry,  one  the  age 
of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  other 
the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

These  two  epochs  were  creative  and 
fruitful,  because  in  both  a  new  and 
fresh  current  of  ideas  was  let  in  on  the 
world.  There  was  a  breaking-up  of 
the  old-confining  limitations,  an  ex- 
pansion all  round  of  the  mental 
horizon,  and  this  condition  of  things 
is  the  most  stimulating  and  exhilarat- 
ing of  mental  influences.  This  bracing 
intellectual  atmosphere,  this  fresh 
movement  of  ideas  was  caused  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  by  the  national  exalta- 
tion of  mind  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  and  by  the  sense 
of  triumph,  security,  and  expanding 
energy  which  every  Athenian  felt 
while  his  country  was  building  up  her 
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maritime    empire,    and   Pericles   was 
placing  the  copestone  on  the  structure, 

In  Shakespeare's  time  like  causes 
were  at  work,  and  created  a  similar 
expansion  of  men's  thoughts.  The  Re- 
naissance,  after  having  done  its  work 
on  the  Continent,  had  at  last  reached 
the  shores  of  England,  and  created 
there  the  "New  Learning."  The 
Mediaeval  Church-fabric  had  been  rent, 
and  new  light  came  in  as  the  barriers 
fell  down.  A  new  world  had  arisen 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  on  which  the 
bravest  of  Englishmen  were  not 
ashamed  to  descend  as  buccaneers, 
and  to  draw  fresh  life  from  the  larger 
earth  and  wider  ocean  opened  to  their 
adventure. 

In  these  two  epochs,  when  great 
poets  were  born  into  the  world,  the 
time  was  propitious,  and  the  result 
was  the  great  poetic  creations  which 
we  know.  The  "  men  "  and  "  the 
moment "  had  met ;  that  is  the  account 
of  it. 

Two  great  creative  epochs  of  poetry 
vouchsafed  to  the  world — only  two — 
not  a  third. 

We  had  always  fancied  that  the  end 
of  last  and  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  period  embraced  between 
1790  and  1830,  had  been,  in  England 
at  least,  such  a  creative  period — that 
the  outburst  of  native  song  which 
then  took  place  made  it  one  of  the 
world's  great  poetic  eras.  But  it 
seems  that  it  is  not  so. 

We  had  imagined  that  though  the 
brotherhood  of  poets  which  then  arose 
in  England  contained  no  Shakespeare, 
nor  perhaps  any  quite  equal  to  Milton, 
yet  that,  taken  all  together,  they 
formed  a  band  so  original,  so  energetic, 
so  various,  as  to  have  made  their  era 
for  ever  memorable  while  English 
literature  lasts.  This  is  a  common — 
I  am  inclined  to  think — a  not  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  them. 

But  the  high  critical  view  to  which 
I  have  been  referring  says,  No.  And 
the  reason  it  gives  is  this.  The  French 
Revolution,  ths  prime  moving  force 
of  Europe  during  that  time,  took  in 
France  too  practical  a  turn,  was  bent 


too  much  on  political  results,  and  had 
ceased  to  supply  that  fine  atmosphere 
of  universal  thought — "  that  current 
of  ideas  which  animate  and  stimulate 
the  creative  force — such  a  current  as 
moved  the  times  of  Pindar  and  of 
Sophocles  in  Greece,  and  of  Shake- 
speare in  England."  In  France  the 
force  of  the  Revolution  was  expended 
in  carrying  out  political  theories.  At 
the  same  time  in  England  the  whole 
national  life  was  spent  in  finding 
means  of  resisting  those  theories, 
of  curbing  the  madness  of  foreign 
ideas.  Even  the  most  thoughtful 
Englishmen  lent  themselves  to  this 
effort.  Hence,  in  England,  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  was  a  period 
of  concentration,  of  insularity,  not  of 
expansion  of  thought.  This  was  not  a 
benign  atmosphere  for  creative  minds 
to  work  in.  The  men  of  original 
genius  were  given  us,  but  the  outward 
conditions  were  not  given.  Therefore 
we  cannot,  according  to  this  view,  look 
back  with  complacency  on  the  poetry 
which  ushered  in  this  century  in  our 
own  country.  And  if  we  cannot  so 
look  back  on  the  period  before  1830, 
much  less  can  we  do  so  on  anything 
that  has  succeeded  it.  Therefore  we 
must  stick  to  criticism.  Criticism  is 
the'  only  function  now  allowed  us. 
"Criticism  first  —  a  time  of  true 
creative  activity  hereafter,  when 
criticism  has  done  its  work." 

This  is  the  view  which  has  been 
advocated.  Now  consider  its  results. 
Had  such  high  critical  views  been  ad- 
mitted in  former  times,  how  would  it 
have  thinned  the  ranks  of  England's 
poets  !  what  gaps  it  would  have  made 
in  that  noble  line  of  singers  ! 

"  Who  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour  sail 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
things  about  our  literature  that  the 
spirit  of  each  time  has  passed  into  our 
poetry.  The  political  changes  of  each 
age,  the  deeds  men  did,  the  thoughts 
they  had,  the  change  of  manners  that 
was  going  on,  all  these  acted  directly 
on  the  imagination  of  our  countrymen, 
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kindled  their  emotions,  and  recorded 
themselves  in  the  poetry  of  each  time. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  no  one 
poet,  however  ample  his  range,  repre- 
sents all  the  tendencies  of  his  time, 
but  all  the  poets  of  any  time  taken 
together  do."  The  same  writer  (Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke)  has  expressed  so 
well  the  historical  nature  of  English 
poetry,  as  reflecting  the  life  of  each 
age,  that  I  cannot^  but  quote  his 
words : — 

"  If  we  want  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
any  period  we  must  know  all  the 
poets,  small  and  great,  who  wrote  in 
it,  and  read  them  altogether.  It  would 
be  really  useful  and  delightful  to  take 
a  single  time,  and  read  every  line  of 
fairly  good  poetry  written  in  it,  and 
then  compare  the  results  of  our  study 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  Such  a 
piece  of  work  would  not  only  increase 
our  pleasure  in  all  the  higher  poetry 
of  the  time  we  study,  but  would  give 
us  grounds  for  philosophic  study,  and 
for  greater  enjoyment  of  the  poetry  of 
any  other  time.  Above  all  it  would 
supply  us  with  an  historical  element 
which  the  writers  of  history,  ieven  at 
the  present  day,  have  so  strangely 
neglected  ;  the  history  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  which  political  changes 
worked,  and  which  themselves  in- 
fluenced political  change ;  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  those  ideas  which 
especially  touch  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  life  of  a  people,  and  in 
doing  so  modify  their  whole  develop- 
ment." 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this,  and  to  show,  by  a  survey 
of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  our 
own  day,  how  entirely  every  change 
in  it  reflects  some  change  in  national 
sentiment.  I  shall  take  but  two 
instances. 

The  long  struggle  between  the 
Stewart  kings  and  the  new  order  of 
things,  from  Charles  I.  till  the  days 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  how  faith- 
fully is  it  reflected  in  the  Jacobite 
songs  and  lyrics.  At  first  jaunty, 
truculent,  haughtily  anti-plebeian, 
they  then  change  into  a  pathetic  wail 


of  nameless  singers  for  a  lost  cause 
and  a  departing  glory,  till  at  last  they 
lend  to  the  songs  of  Burns,  of  Lady 
Nairne,  and  of  Walter  Scott  tender 
tones  of  imaginative  regret  for  a 
vanished  time.  I  suppose  no  lover  of 
English  poetry  would  willingly  part 
with  what  Burns  and  Cowper  have 
contributed  to  it.  But  what  would 
have  become  of  Burns,  if,  before  pour- 
ing forth  his  passion-prompted  songs, 
he  had  taken  counsel  with  some  learned 
critic,  who  told  him  that  ere  he  allowed 
himself  to  sing,  he  must  first  know  the 
best  of  what  the  world  had  thought 
and  said  before  him.  Indeed,  after  he 
had  flung  forth  in  his  own  vernacular, 
those  matchless  songs  which  have 
made  the  whole  world  his  debtor, 
when  he  came  to  know  the  literati  of 
his  time  and  to  read  more  widely  in 
English  literature,  he  acknowledged 
that,  had  he  known  more,  he  would 
have  dared  less,  nor  have  ventured  on 
such  unfrequented  by-paths.  Wider 
knowledge,  that  is,  would  have  para- 
lysed his  singing  power. 

Again  :  Cowper,  was  a  scholar, 
and  in  his  youth  had  seen  some- 
thing of  what  London  could  show 
him.  In  his  manhood,  from  his 
Huntingdon  seclusion,  how  much  of 
England's  homeliest  scenery  has  he 
described;  how  much  of  England's 
best  life  and  sentiment  at  the  close 
of  last  century  has  he  preserved  for 
us  !  But  had  some  representative  of 
high  criticism  come  across  him,  and 
bid  him,  before  he  essayed  his  task, 
know  all  the  best  that  the  world  had 
thought  or  said  on  the  same  subjects, 
how  would  the  pen  have  dropped  from 
his  sensitive  hand,  and  left  the  poetic 
world  so  much  the  poorer  for  Ins 
silence  1 

Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fully 
laid  to  heart  and  acted  on  the  counsels 
of  a  refined  criticism.  He  knew  what- 
ever of  best  the  world  had  produced 
before  him.  Behind  his  poetic  out- 
come lay  a  great  effort  of  thought  and 
criticism,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  it 
in  his  small  and  well-sifted  contribu- 
tion to  English  literature.  I  would 
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not  wish  to  underrate  the  author  of 
the  Elegy  and  of  the  Ode  to  Adversity  ; 
but  if  the  alternative  were  forced  upon 
us,  I  do  not  think  that  we  would 
willingly  give  up  either  Burns  or 
Cowper  in  order  to  preserve  Gray. 

It  is  natural  that  in  a  scholarly  and 
academic  atmosphere,  criticism,  know- 
ledge, and  appreciation  of  the  best 
should  be  highly  prized,  for  this  is 
just  that  which  academic  study  can 
give,  and  which  can  hardly  be  got 
elsewhere.  But  that  which  schools 
and  universities  cannot  give  is  the 
afflatus,  the  native  inspiration  which 
originally  produced  that  best.  These 
are  powerless  to  awake  the  voice  of 
the  divine  Sibyl,  which,  "  uttering 
things  simple,  unprofound,  and  un- 
adorned, reaches  through  myriads  of 
years."  If  there  is  one  truth  which  all 
past  experience  and  all  present  know- 
ledge teach,  it  is  this  :  That  the  crea- 
tive heat,  the  imaginative  insight,  the 
inspiration,  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry 
—  that  all  this  is  something  which 
learning  and  knowledge  may  stifle, 
but  cannot  evoke.  That  talk  about 
the  muses,  and  that  invocation  of 
their  aid,  which  has  long  grown  vapid 
and  wearisome  to  us,  had  in  its  origin 
a  real  meaning.  The  ftrji'iv  aeifie  6'co, 
the  earliest  poets  felt  as  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience. Something  was  given  them — 
whence  and  how  they  knew  not — only 
it  was  not  their  own  invention,  but 
given  them  from  without  or  from  above 
in  some  unnamable  way,  and  utter  it 
they  must.  Since  the  days  of  Homer 
that  feeling  of  an  inspiration  from 
within  has  dwindled,- and  literary  and 
artistic  efforts  have  tried  to  do  its  work, 
butdn  vain.  Even  till  this  hour,  when 
poetry  is  genuine,  it  originates  in  a 
high  enthusiasm,  a  noble  passion 
taking  possession  of  the  soul. 

Though  the  muse  has  been  "  shamed 
so  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth,"  that 
poets  now  "  dare  not  call  her  from  her 
sacred  hill,"  yet  we  see  the  sense  of 
a  veritable  inspiring  reappear  in  Mil- 
ton in  a  higher  form,  other,  yet  the 
same.  His  "  Sing,  Heavenly  Muse," 
and  "  Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania," 


"  The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call " 
— these  are  not  empty  words,  as  we 
know  from  what  he  tells  us  in  prose 
of  the  manner  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  prepared  himself  for  song. 

Philosophers,  who,  themselves  gifted 
with  imagination,  understand  how  it 
works,  acknowledge  that  there  is 
about  the  origin  of  the  poetic  impulse 
something  which  defies  analysis  — 
born,  not  taught — inexplicable  and 
mysterious. 

Plato's  few  words  upon  this  in  the 
Ion  are  worth  all  Aristotle's  metho- 
dical treatise  on  Poetry.  To  quote 
that  translation  which  in  our  day 
has  made  Plato  an  English  classic, 
we  have  Socrates  saying  to  Ion  : — 
"  All  good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric, 
compose  their  beautiful  poems,  not 
as  works  of  art,  but  because  they 
are  inspired  and  possessed.  .  .  .  For 
the  poet  is  a  light  and  winged  and 
holy  thing,  and  there  is  no  invention 
in  him  until  he  has  been  inspired.  .  .  . 
When  he  has  not  attained  to  this  state 
he  is  powerless,  and  unable  to  utter 
his  oracles.  Many  are  the  noble  words 
in  which  poets  speak  of  the  actions 
which  they  record,  but  they  do  not 
speak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art ; 
they  are  inspired  to  utter  that  to 
which  the  Muse  impels  them,  and 
that  only." 

Plato  further  recognises  the  truth 
that  though  the  first  and  original 
inspiration  is  in  the  poet,  yet  that 
all  who  sympathise  with,  and  can 
rightly  interpret  him,  must  be  par- 
takers of  the  same  inspiration,  though 
in  a  subdued  and  ever-lessening  mea- 
sure. Thus  it  is  that  he  "  compares 
the  poets  and  their  interpreters  to  a 
chain  of  magnetic  rings,  suspended 
from  one  another  and  from  a  magnet. 
The  magnet  is  the  muse,  and  the  large 
ring  which  comes  next  in  order  is  the 
poet  himself ;  then  follow  the  rhap- 
sodes and  actors "  (the  critics,  we 
might  modernise  it),  "  who  are 
rings  of  inferior  power  ;  and  the  last 
ring  of  all  is  the  spectator"  (or  the 
reader  of  the  poems). 

In    these    few    sentences,    making 
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allowance  for  their  antique  form, 
there  is  more  insight  into  the  origin 
or  first 'awakening  of  the  poetic  im- 
pulse than  in  anything  contained  in 
Aristotle's  Poetics. 

It  is  a  long  descent  from  Plato 
to  Lord  Macaulay  :  but  I  take  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  most  business- 
like of  modern  literary  men,  who 
could  never  be  accused  of  too  much 
enthusiasm.  Hear  what  he  says  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Essay  on 
Dry  den  : — "  The  man  who  is  best 
able  to  take  a  machine  to  pieces,  and 
who  most  clearly  comprehends  the 
manner  of  its  working,  will  be  the 
man  most  competent  to  form  another 
machine  of  similar  power.  In  all  the 
branches  of  physical  and  moral  science 
which  admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he 
who  can  resolve  will  be  able  to  com- 
bine. But  the  analysis  which  ci'iticism 
can  effect  of  poetry  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect. One  element  must  for  ever 
elude  its  researches  ;  and  that  is  the 
very  element  by  which  poetry  is 
poetry." 

It  is  the  old  story.  The  botanist 
can  take  the  flower  to  pieces,  show  you 
the  stamens,  pistil,  calyx,  corolla,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  can  he  put  them 
together  again1?  Can  he  grasp  or  re- 
create the  mysterious  thing  which  held 
them  together  and  made  the  living 
flower  ?  No ;  the  life  has  escaped  his 
grasp. 

Now  this  quick  life,  this  vivid  im- 
pulse, this  unnamable  essence  which 
makes  poetry  to  be  poetry  —  these, 
learning,  criticism,  study,  reflection, 
may  kill,  as  I  said,  but  cannot  create. 
By  the  flashes  of  uncritical  genius 
the  world  has  gained  its  finest  truths. 
When  it  is  working  at  full  power,  it 
leaves  behind  criticism  and  all  her 
works.  At  those  moments,  when  it 
is  least  conscious  of  itself,  it  achieves 
its  best  results.  In  such  rapt  moods 
the  poet,  earned  far  out  of  the  ken 
even  of  his  own  intelligence,  goes 
"  voyaging  through  strange  seas  of 
thought  alone,"  and  overtakes  new 
views,  descries  far  heights  of  beauty 
and  sublimity  which  he  in  his  sober 


moments  can  little  account  for.  These 
are  the  far-fetches  of  genius,  which  lie 
so  much  beyond  its  own  forecast  or 
deliberate  aim  that  it  is  only  long 
after,  if  ever,  that  it  comes  to  under- 
stand what  it  has  done.  This  is  that 
which  is  called  truly  inspiration. 

"When  Milton  flung  forth  these 
lines — 

"  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty  vaulted  night,, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled," 

do  you  suppose  he  could  have  quite 
explained  his  imagery  1 

If  we  could  call  up  Shakespeare  and 
place  before  him  the  various  theories 
about  Hamlet,  do  you  think  he  would 
own  any  one  of  them  as  his  own? 
Would  he  not  rather  tell  you  with  a 
smile  that  those  clever  fellows,  the 
critics,  knew  far  better  than  himself 
the  thing  that  he  meant  to  do  1 

But  if  the  spontaneous  impulse  to 
soar  must  be  delayed  till  the  poet  has 
looked   round   and    ascertained   what 
soarings  have  been  before  attempted, 
and  how  much  they  have  achieved,  he 
will  wait  till  the  impulse  is  spent,  the 
buoyancy    gone.      By  all    means    let 
young  poets  cultivate  themselves  and 
their  powers  of  expression — take  in  as 
much   knowledge   as    they   can   carry 
without    being    oppressed.      All    the 
learning  they  can  get,  if  it  be  really 
assimilated,    if   the   native   spring   of 
spirit  be  not  overborne,  will  come  in 
to  enrich  and  expand  their  imaginative 
range.     But  the  knowledge,  before  it 
can  be  otherwise  than  hurtful,  must 
have  passed  into  their  being,  become 
entirely  spontaneous,  a  part  of  them- 
selves.    If   it    be   laborious   learning, 
culture  always  conscious  of  what  other 
poets  have  done,  it  may  produce  poetry 
that  may  please  critics,  not  passion  or 
fervid  thought  which  will  reach  the 
hearts   of    men.      There   is    no   little 
danger   at   the   present   day  lest   the 
poetic   side   of   men's   natures   die  of 
surfeit,    be   overlaid   with  a  plethora 
of  past  literature. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  am 
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somewhat  weary  of  criticism.  We  have 
heard  the  best  of  what  she  has  to  say, 
and  would  now  beg  her  to  stand  aside 
for  a  season,  and  give  spontaneity  its 
turn. 

Men  of  mature  age,  academic  and 
iterary  persons,  will  probably  be 
found  giving  other  counsel,  advising 
young  genius  to  wait  and  learn.  But 
these  are  not  the  poet's  best  advisers. 
If  he  desires  to  reach  the  great  mass 
even  of  intelligent  men,  he  must  re- 
member that  they  are  not  learned,  and 
are  not  to  be  moved  by  poetry  whose 
characteristic  is  its  learning.  These 
are  the  counsels  of  men  who  have 
passed  forty.  But  the  far  larger 
portion  of  the  world  are  on  the  other 
side  of  forty,  and  we  elders  must 
regretfully  admit  that  it  is  among 
these  the  poets  find  their  best  and 
most  sympathetic  audience. 

It  was  not  by  vast  stores  of  book- 
knowledge,  not  by  great  critical  efforts, 
that  the  long  line  of  England's  poets 
has  been  maintained — that  unbroken 
succession  which  has  lasted  so  many 
centuries.  To  them  the  actual  life  of 
men,  the  face  of  nature,  their  own 
hearts,  these  were  their  first  and  best 
teachers.  To  know  these  intimately 
was  their  discipline — supplied  their 
material.  Books  and  book-learning 
were  to  them  a  quite  subordinate  affair. 
But  the  demand  for  a  great  critical 
effort  as  the  prerequisite  of  creation 
seems  to  put  that  first  which  is  not 
first,  and  to  disallow  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  nature  which 
is  the  poet's  breath  of  life.  This  view 
of  things  probably  originates  in  the 
conception  of  Goethe,  as  the  typical 
poet  of  the  modern  era.  Whatever 
worth  it  may  have  in  itself,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  had  it  been  believed 
by  former  generations  English  poetry 
would  have  been  very,  different  from 
what  it  is. 

However  various  have  been  the 
phases  of  it  they  have  never  been 
born  of  criticism,  except  perhaps  in 
the  days  of  Pope.  If  we  may  judge 
from  all  the  past  of  poetry,  criticism 


must  be  subordinate  to  passion,  science 
to  temperament,  else  the  result  will 
be  frigid  and  without  vitality.  It 
remains  for  ever  true  in  the  region 
of  poetry  that  "immortal  works  are 
those  which  issue  from  personal  feel- 
ing which  the  spirit  of  system  has 
not  petrified." 

These  last  words  are  from  a  paper 
in  a  recent  Quarterly  Review,  entitled 
"  A  French  Critic  on  Goethe."  I  had 
written  nearly  all  the  foregoing  before 
I  read  that  paper,  and  when  I  read  it 
I  found  in  it  remarkable  confirmation  of 
the  views  I  had  been  trying  to  express. 
No  one  I  think  can  doubt  the  hand 
from  which  that  paper  comes.  But 
whoever  the  writer  of  it  may  be,  I 
find  both  the  French  critic  and  his 
English  commentator  combining  in  the 
opinion  that  of  all  Goethe's  works  the 
First  Part  of  Faust  is  his  masterpiece. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is,  to  quote 
their  words,  that  "  while  it  has  the 
benefit  of  his  matured  powers  of 
thought,  of  his  command  over  his 
materials,  of  his  mastery  in  planning 
and  expressing,  it  possesses  an  in- 
trinsic richness,  colour,  and  warmth. 
Having  been  early  begun  Faust  has 
preserved  many  a  stroke  and  flash  out 
of  the  days  of  its  author's  fervid 
youth." 

Both  critics  agree  that  after  this  "a 
gradual  cooling  down  of  the  poetic 
fire"  is  visible,  "  that  in  his  later 
works  the  man  of  reflection  has  over- 
mastered the  man  of  inspiration." 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  comes  on  the  whole  is  that 
Goethe's  pre-eminence  comes  not  from 
his  being  "  the  greatest  of  modern 
poets,"  but  from  his  being  "the 
clearest,  largest,  most  helpful  thinker 
of  modern  times."  Exactly  so.  No- 
thing could  more  confirm  what  I  have 
been  urging  throughout  than  this 
estimate  of  Goethe  endorsed  by  two  so 
eminent  authorities.  In  him  we  see 
on  a  great  scale  exemplified  the 
tendency  of  the  critic  to  mar  the 
poet,  of  "  science  to  overcome  indi- 
viduality, of  reflection  to  chill  poetic 
genius,  of  philosophic  thought  to 
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prevail  over  the  poetry  of  passion 
and  of  nature,  of  the  spirit  of  system 
to  crush  or  petrify  personal  feelings." 
And  this  is  one  of  the  mental  maladies 
most  threatening  to  the  intellectual 
health  of  our  times. 

There  are  places  where  it  might  be 
unwise  to  hazard  thoughts  like  these, 
lest  we  should  discourage  the  import- 
ant duty  of  self-cultivation.  But  this 
is  not  one  of  those  places.  Is  there 
not  truth  in  that  charge  that  to  those 
who  live  here  permanently  there  is 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  call  it  criticism  or  what  you 
will,  which  too  much  represses  indi- 
viduality "? 

I  know  well  that  Oxford  has  many 
sides,  wears  very  different  aspects  as 
looked  at  from  this  side  or  from  that. 
Seen  in  the  early  years  of  disci  pie  ship, 
or  viewed  from  a  distance  down  long 
vistas  of  memory,  or  revisited  after 
years  of  absence,  she  appears,  what 
she  truly  is,  the  nurse  of  all  high 
thoughts,  the  home  of  all  pure  and 
generous  affections.  To  those  who  are 
quite  young  there  is  perhaps  no  spot 
of  English  ground  which  sinks  so 
deeply  into  the  seats  of  emotion,  or 
enters  so  intimately  into  all  their 
"  study  of  imagination." 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  older 
residents.  For  them  the  golden  ex- 
halations of  the  dawn  are  soon  turned 
into  the  gray  light  of  common  day. 
For  those  on  this  side  of  graduation, 
whose  manhood  is  harnessed  into  the 
duties  of  the  place,  what  between  the 
routine  of  work  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  side  in  public  questions,  and 
above  all  the  atmosphere  of  omni- 
present criticism  in  which  life  is 
lived  here,  original  production  be- 
comes almost  an  impossibility.  Any 
one  who  may  feel  within  him  the 
stirring  of  creative  impulse,  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  it  frozen  at  its 
source,  must,  before  he  can  create, 
leave  the  air  of  academic  circles  and 
the  distracting  talk  of  literary  sets, 
and  retire  with  his  own  impulses  and 
thoughts  into  some  solitude  where  the 
din  of  these  will  not  reach  him. 


"Will  young  poets  excuse  me  if  I 
make  use  of  a  very  homely  image  ? 

They  say  that  among  the  pea-fowl, 
the  mot  her- bird,  when  she  would  rear 
her  young,  retires  from  farm  and 
thoroughfare,  and  seeks  the  most 
silent  places  of  the  wood.  There  she 
sits  days  and  weeks,  unseen  even  by 
her  mate.  At  length,  when  the 
brooding-time  is  over,  and  her  young 
are  fully  fledged,  she  walks  forth  some 
summer  morning,  followed  by  her 
brood,  and  displays  them  with  pride 
before  human  homes.  This,  1  take  it, 
truly  represents  the  way  that  poetic 
genius  instinctively  takes. 

Vital  poems,  whether  short  or  long, 
slight  or  serious,  are  born,  not  amid 
literary  talk,  but  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude. Goethe,  I  believe,  said  that  he 
never  could  create  anything  if  he  told 
his  purpose  to  any  one  before  it  was 
completed. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  place 
to  whom  it  will  be  given  to  shape  the 
poetry  of  a  new  time.  If  criticism  I  e 
needed,  this  generation  has  done  that 
work  to  satiety.  It  has  edited  and  re- 
edited  every  great  poet,  found  out  all 
that  can  be  known  about  each,  and  a 
good  deal  that  can  not  be  known ; 
has  counted  and  scheduled  the  per- 
centage of  light  endings  and  of  weak 
endings,  of  end-stopt  and  run-on 
verses  in  every  play,  has  compared, 
corrected,  annotated  with  most  praise- 
worthy and  sometimes  wearisome  exact- 
ness. It  is  surely  time  that  this  work 
should  cease.  For  the  coming  genera- 
tion we  may  hope  some  higher  work 
remains  to  do — to  enjoy  the  old  and 
to  create  the  new — to  use  whatever 
valuable  result  has  been  achieved  by 
the  laborious  processes,  and  to  burn  np 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  a  fresh  flame 
of  creative  impulse.  The  critic  has 
had  his  day — it  is  time  the  poet  once 
more  should  have  his.  And  if  the 
national  life  continues  to  beat  strong, 
if  the  nation  is  fired  with  great,  net 
with  ignoble  aims,  then  poets  will 
arise  to  set  to  music  the  people's 
aspirations,  and  will  "leave  the  critics 
well  behind  them." 
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And  if  any  young  spirit  feels 
touched  from,  within  by  the  poetic 
breath,  let  him  not  be  scared  by  the 
oft-heard  saying  —  that  the  day  of 
poetry  is  past. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  has  maintained 
that  as  "  knowledge  extends  and  as 
the  reason  develops  itself,"  the  imagi- 
native arts  decay.  It  is  the  literary 
creed  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  several  times 
announced,  that  the  poetic  form  nowa- 
days is  an  anachronism,  that  plain 
prose  alone  is  welcome  to  him,  that  he 
grudges  to  see  men  of  genius  employ 
themselves  in  fiction  and  versifying, 
while  reality  stands  in  such  need  of 
interpreters.  "Reality  is,  as  I  always 
say,  God's  unwritten  poem,  which  it 
needs  precisely  that  a  human  genius 
should  write  and  make  intelligible  to 
his  less-gifted  brothers." 

To  discuss  these  views  fully  would 
require  several  lectures,  not  the  end  of 
one.  I  can  now  but  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
reason  has  put  out  imagination,  that 
perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when 
reason  so  called  imagination  to  her  aid, 
and  when  imagination  entered  so  largely 
into  all  literary  and  even  into  scien- 
tific products.  Imaginative  thought, 
which  formerly  expressed  itself  but 
rarely  except  in  verse,  now  enters 
into  almost  every  form  of  prose 
except  the  barely  statistical.  Indeed 
the  boundary-lines  between  prose  and 
poetry  have  become  obliterated,  as 
those  between  prose  and  verse  have 
become  more  than  ever  rigid.  Con- 
sider how  wide  is  the  range  of 
thought  over  which  imagination  now 
travels,  how  vast  is  the  work  it  is 
called  upon  to  do. 

Even  in  the  most  rigorous  sciences 
it  is  present,  whenever  any  discoverer 
would  pass  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  known,  and  encroach  on  the  un- 
known by  some  wise  question,  some 
penetrating  guess,  which  he  labours 
afterwards  by  analysis  to  verify.  This 
is  what  they  call  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion. Again,  what  is  it  that  enables 
the  geologist  from  the  contortions  of 


strata,  a  few  scratchings  on  rock- 
surfaces,  and  embedded  fossils  here  and 
there,  to  venture  into  the  dark  back- 
ward and  abyss  of  time,  and  recon- 
struct and  re-people  extinct  continents  1 
What  but  a  great  fetch  of  imaginative 
power  ? 

Again,  history,  which  a  former  age 
wrote  or  tried  to  write,  with  imagina- 
tion rigorously  suppressed,  has  of  late 
rediscovered  what  Herodotus  and 
Tacitus  knew,  that  unless  a  true 
historic  imagination  is  present  to 
breathe  on  the  facts  supplied  by  anti- 
quary and  chronicler,  a  dead  past 
cannot  be  made  to  live  again.  A  dim 
and  perilous  way  doubtless  it  is,  leading 
by  many  a  side-path  down  to  error  and 
illusion,  but  one  which  must  be  trod 
by  the  genuine  historian,  who  would 
make  the  pale  shadows  of  the  past 
live. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  form  of 
modei'n  criticism — with  the  investiga- 
tions into  the  origins  of  language,  of 
society,  and  of  religion.  These  studies 
are  impossible  without  the  ever-present 
force  of  imagination,  both  to  suggest 
hypotheses  and  to  vivify  the  facts 
which  research  has  supplied. 

It  thus  has  come  to  pass  that,  in 
the  growing  subdivision  of  mental 
labour,  imagination  is  not  only  not 
discredited,  but  is  more  than  ever  in 
demand.  So  far  from  imagination 
receding,  like  the  Bed  Indian,  before 
the  advance  of  reason  and  criticism, 
the  truth  is  that  expanding  know- 
ledge opens  ever  new  fields  for  its  oper- 
ation. Just  as  we  see  the  produce  of  our 
coal  and  iron  mines  used  nowadays 
for  a  hundred  industries  to  which  no 
one  dreamt  of  applying  them  a  century 
ago,  so  imagination  enters  into  all  our 
knowledge  now,  in  ways  undreamt  of 
by  former  generations.  More  and 
more  it  is  felt  that,  till  the  fire  of 
imagination  has  passed  over  our 
knowledge  and  brought  it  into  con- 
tact with  heart  and  spirit,  it  is  not 
really  living  knowledge,  but  dead 
material. 

You  say  perhaps  if  imagination  is 
now  employed  in  almost  every  field 
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of  knowledge,  does  any  remain 
over  to  express  itself  in  poetry  or 
metrical  language  ?  Is  any  place  left 
for  what  we  used  to  know  as  poetry 
proper — thought  metrically  expressed '? 
I  grant  that  the  old  limits  between 
prose  and  poetry  tend  to  disappear. 
If  poetry  be  the  highest,  most  im- 
passioned thoughts  conveyed  in  the 
most  perfect  melody  of  words,  we 
have  many  prose  writers  who,  when 
at  their  best,  are  truly  poets.  Every- 
one will  recall  passages  of  .  Jeremy 
Taylor's  writings,  which  are,  in  the 
truest  sense,  not  oratory,  but  poetry. 
Again,  of  how  many  in  our  time  is 
this  true?  You  can  all  lay  your 
finger  on  splendid  descriptions  of 
nature  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  leave 
all  sober  prose  behind,  and  flood  the 
soul,  like  the  finest  poetry,  with 
imagery  and  music. 

As  the  highest  instance  of  all  I 
would  name  some  of  Dr.  Newman's 
Oxford  sermons.  Many  of  these,  in- 
stinct as  they  are  with  high  spiritual 
thought,  quivering  with  suppressed 
but  piercing  emotion,  and  clothed  in 
words  so  simple,  so  transparent,  that 
the  very  soul  shines  through  them, 
suggest,  as  only  great  poems  do,  the 
heart's  deepest  secrets,  and  in  the 
perfect  rhythm  and  melody  of  their 
words,  seem  to  evoke  new  powers  from 
our  native  language. 

If,  then,  so  much  imagination  is 
drained  off  to  enrich  other  fields  of 
literature ;  if,  moreover,  that  peculiar 
combination  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  is  the  essence  of  poetry,  now 
often  finds  vent  in  the  form  of  prose, 
what  place,  you  may  ask,  still  remains 
for  the  use  of  metrical  language  1  Is 
verse,  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  any 
longer  genuine  and  natural  ?  Is  it 
not  an  anachronism,  a  mere  imitation 
of  a  past  mode?  Have  not  the  old 
channels  which  poetry  used  to  fill  now 
gone  dry  1 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  some  of  the  old 
channels  are  dry,  some  of  the  early 
forms  of  poetry  are  not  likely  to  be 
revivified.  Old  civilisations  do  not 


naturally  give  birth  to  epics.  Such  as 
they  do  produce  are  apt  to  be  not  of  the 
genuine,  but  rather  of  the  imitative, 
sort.  Again,  of  the  drama,  in  its  poetic 
form,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  not  gone  into  abeyance ;  whether 
the  world — at  least  this  aeon  of  it — 
will  see  another  revival  of  the  drama 
as  a  living  power.  Its  place  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  usurped  by  the 
modern  novel — (I  wish  they  would 
condense  their  three  volumes  into  one) 
— the  modern  novel,  which  depicts 
character,  groups  of  men  and  women, 
their  attitudes,  looks,  gestures,  con- 
versations— all,  in  fact,  which  reveals 
life — with  a  power  that  versified 
dialogue  can  hardly  rival.  All  this 
may  be  conceded.  And  yet  there 
remain  large  and  deep  ranges  of  ex- 
perience which,  just  because  they  are 
so  deep  and  tender,  find  no  natural 
and  adequate  outlet  but  in  some  form 
of  melodious  and  metrical  language. 
Whether  this  shall  be  by  original 
genius,  pouring  new  life  and  rhythm 
into  the  old  and  well-used  metres,  or 
whether,  by  striking  out  novel  and 
untried  forms  of  metre,  which  may 
better  chime  with  new  cadences  of 
thought,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say. 

You  ask  for  reality,  not  fiction  and 
filigree-work.  Well,  then,  there  are 
many  of  the  most  intense  realities  of 
which  poetic  and  melodious  words  are 
the  fittest,  I  might  say  the  only, 
vehicle.  There  is  the  poetry  of  external 
nature,  not  merely  to  paint  its  outward 
shows  to  the  eye,  but  to  reproduce 
those  feelings  which  its  beautyawakens. 
There  are  those  aspects  of  history  in 
which  great  national  events  kindle  our 
patriotism,  or  striking  individual  adven- 
tures thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  romance. 
There  is  the  whole  world  of  the  affec- 
tions, those  elements  of  our  being  which 
earliest  awake  and  last  the  longest. 
The  deep  home  affections,  the  yearn- 
ings for  those  whom  no  more  we  see, 
the  unutterable  dawnings  on  the  soul 
as  it  looks  towards  the  Eternal,  these 
which  are  the  deepest,  most  permanent 
things  in  man,  though  the  least  utter- 
able  in  forms  of  the  understanding, 
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how  are  they  to  be  even  hinted  at — 
expressed  they  can  never  be — except  in 
a  form  of  words  the  most  rhythmical 
and  musical  man  can  attain  to  ?  All 
this  side  of  things,  which  more  and 
more  as  life  advances,  becomes  to  us 
the  most  real  one — to  this  poetry  is 
the  only  form,  of  human  speech  which 
can  do  justice. 

Again,  there  is  the  wide  region  of 
reflective  or  meditative  thought,  when 
the  poet,  brooding  over  the  great  reali- 
ties of  time  and  eternity,  the  same 
which  engage  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian,  muses  till  his  heart  is  hot 
within  him,  and  the  fire  burns,  and  the 
burning  at  last  finds  vent  in  song. 
Of  the  deepest  poets  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  "they  are  haunted  for  ever 
by  the  Eternal  mind."  To  the  poet  in 
his  brooding  mood  how  often  has  there 
been  vouchsafed  a  quick,  penetrating 
glance,  a  satisfying  insight  into  the 
heart  of  things  such  as  sage  and  theo- 
logian have  never  attained1?  For  in- 
stance, how  many  philosophies  do  we  not 
find  condensed  into  these  simple,  sin- 
cere lines  of  a  poet  whom  Balliol  college 
reared,  and  some  still  there  knew  ? — 

"  And  yet  when  all  is  thought  and  said, 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believe, 
!       And  what  is  given  us  receive. 

"  Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope, 
What  here  is  faithfully  begun 
Will  be  completed,  not  undone." 

Lastly,  there  is  religious  poetry,  the 
poetry  that  gives  utterance  to  faith, 
to  devotion,  to  aspiration.  In  these 
as  poetry  found  its  earliest,  so  I  be- 
lieve it  will  find  its  latest  springs  of 
inspiration.  Not  only  as  the  life  of 
individual  men.  but  as  the  life  of  the 
race  advances,  the  ^  deepest  thoughts, 
the  most  earnest  emotions,  gather 


round  religion  and  the  secrets  of  which 
it  alone  holds  the  key.  And  the  move 
we  realise  the  inability  of  the  logical 
faculty  to  grasp  the  things  of  faith — 
how  it  cannot  breathe  in  the  unseen 
world,  and  falls  back  paralysed  when 
it  tries  to  enter  it — the  more  we  shall 
feel  that  some  form  of  song  or  musical 
language  is  the  best  possible  adumbra- 
tion of  spiritual  realities  and  the  emo- 
tions they  awaken.  An  expansion  of 
the  field  of  religious  poetry  this  century 
has  seen,  since  the  time  when  Words- 
worth approached  the  world  of  nature 
with  a  sensitive  love  and  reverence 
till  then  unknown,  feeling  himself  and 
making  others  feel  that  the  visible 
light  that  is  in  the  heavens  is  akin 
to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man — 
both  coming  from  one  centre.  This 
unifying  feeling,  this  more  religious 
attitude  seen  in  men's  regard  towards 
the  visible  world,  may  we  not  believe 
it  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  wider  unity 
of  feeling,  which  shall  yet  take  in,  not 
nature  only,  but  all  truth  and  all 
existence  ?  And  if  some  of  our  most 
earnest  poets  since  Wordsworth's  day, 
feeling  too  sensitively  the  unbridged 
gulf  between  things  seen  and  things 
unseen,  have  wasted  themselves  on 
intractable  problems,  and  sung  their 
own  doubts  "in  sad  perplexed  minors/' 
yet  this  shall  not  disturb  our  faith  that 
the  blue  heaven  is  behind  the  clouds, 
and  that  that  heaven  is  the  poet's 
rightful  home.  As  growing  time  gives 
men  more  clearly  to  discern  the  real 
harmony  between  thought  and  fact, 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
world,  the  clouds  will  pass  off  the 
poet's  soul  and  leave  him  to  sing 
aloud  a  free  rejoicing  worship. 

In  the  hope  of  that  day  we  live, 
and  though  we  may  not  see  it,  yet  we 
nothing  doubt  that  come  it  will. 

J.  C.  SHAIEP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
A   SUDDEN    SMILE. 

LONDON  in  November  ought  to  be 
peopled  with  lovers,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  can  make  a  person 
really  indifferent  to  the  depressing 
effect  of  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
densed gloom  but  the  carrying  about 
with  him  the  curious  exaltation  of 
brain  and  happy  or  unhappy  unrest  of 
heart  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
condition  commonly  called  being  in 
love.  It  may  be  agony,  or  it  may  be 
ecstasy,  but  it  is  a  specific  against 
caring  for  the  weather  all  the  same. 
"VVynyard  Anstice  reaped  the  benefit 
of  this  immunity  the  day  after  his 
interview  with  Alma,  and  went  about 
his  business  in  the  fog  and  rain  with 
such  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  that  it  was 
well  nothing  better  was  wasted  upon 
him.  He  was  not  exactly  pre-occupied, 
he  went  through  his  day's  work  just 
as  usual,  took  notes  of  an  intricate 
case  in  a  law-court  with  even  greater 
apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  the 
evidence  than  ordinarily  came  to  him  ; 
chatted  with  some  friends,  and  threw 
out  suggestions  for  an  article  in  a 
journal  to  which  he  and  they  contri- 
buted, with  more  than  his  usual 
vivacity  and  readiness.  No  one  who 
came  near  him  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  complain  of  absence  of  mind  in  him, 
but  they  would  have  been  very  much 
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surprised  if  they  could  have  looked 
through  the  surface  thoughts  and 
words,  which  all  matched  quite  well 
with  the  things  they  were  busied  about, 
to  the  under  consciousness  that  lay  be- 
neath, and  in  some  strange  way  vivified 
and  glorified  all.  He  would  have  been 
astonished  himself,  for  this  conscious- 
ness of  Alma  which  accompanied 
him  all  day,  wiping  out  the  fog  from 
the  sky  and  filling  noisy  law-courts 
and  dusty  newspaper  ofiices  with  a 
curious  vividness  of  life  and  interest 
not  naturally  belonging  to  them,  was 
something  too  airy  to  be  put  into 
words,  or  even  into  those  full-born 
thoughts  already  half -clothed  with 
words,  which  throng  the  outer  courts 
of  the  mind.  It  made  itself  known 
through  the  busy  hours  only  as  a  lumi- 
nous presence  waiting  outside  a  secret 
door  of  the  soul,  to  be  let  in  by  and 
by,  and  meanwhile  illuminating  the 
whole  house  by  the  rays  that  streamed 
through  the  chinks  and  fell  every- 
where. 

There  was  a  little  impatience,  per- 
haps, as  the  day  wore  on,  for  the  hour 
to  come  when  the  secret  door  might  be 
opened,  yet  when  at  length  Wynyard 
had  parted  from  his  last  client  and 
was  on  his  way  home,  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  enter  upon  the  pleasure  he 
had  been  promising  himself  all  day 
came  over  him.  Through  his  cold, 
rainy  walk  to  his  chambers  he  kept 
himself  warm,  not  by  thinking  on 
the  subject  that  had  been  keeping  his 
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heart  beating  to  a  quicker  tune  all 
day,  but  by  planning  how  he  would 
soon  allow  himself  to  begin  to  think 
about  it.  How  by  and  by,  when  he 
was  quite  alone,  he  would  open  that 
door  in  his  memory  and  let  Alma 
come  through,  and  again  hear  her 
say  every  word  she  had  said  last 
night,  and  see  for  an  instant  the  quick 
rain  of  tears  veil  the  dearest  and 
loveliest  face  in  the  world,  and  feel 
over  again  the  strong  pain  and  joy 
the  shock  of  that  sight  had  given  him ; 
yes,  and  find  out  all  the  meaning  there 
was  in  it,  and  count  all  the  good 
reasons  for  continuing  to  love  her  and 
to  hope  to  win  her  that  might  be 
wrung  out  of  her  kind  looks  and  her 
indifferent  words,  and  tha  warm,  true 
tears  that  could  only  have  sprung 
from  a  loving  woman's  heart.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  part  of  the  prospect  which 
had  sown  the  seeds  of  reluctance  amid 
his  eagerness ;  a  little  cold  dread 
threatened  to  kill  all  his  delight,  lest 
a  second,  or  a  third,  or  a  thousandth's 
going  over  of  what  had  passed  should 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
new  had  happaned,  and  that  Alma's 
looks  and  words  and  display  of  feeling 
had  nothing  essentially  different  in 
them  from  what  he  had  seen  often,  and 
as  often  been  disappointed  in,  when  the 
immediate  charm  of  presence  had  been 
removed  by  a  little  space  of  time. 
Never  mind,  last  evening  had  at  all 
events  been  a  turning-point;  he  had 
resolved  to  hope,  and  his  determina- 
tion should  remain,  however  little  he 
could  justify  it  to  his  reason.  Had  he 
not  been  experiencing  all  day  what  a 
difference  to  his  daily  drudging  this 
permission  to  hope  made  ?  The  ques- 
tion brought  him  to  the  door  of  his 
abode  and  occupied  his  thoughts  while 
he  shook  the  wet  from  his  umbrella 
and  mounted  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  floor  where  his  chambers  lay.  He 
was  a  popular  man,  whose  friend- 
ships and  acquaintances  branched  up 
and  down  into  various  grades  of 
society,  and  he  had  had  quite  a  fight 
to  evade  invitations  that  would  have 
given  him  the  choice  of  several  oddly 


different  occupations  for  his  evening. 
He  almost  felt  as  if  he  had  broken 
away  from  all  his  acquaintance  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  Alma,  and 
that  when  he  entered  his  room  he 
should  find  her  seated  in  one  of  his 
two  armchairs  by  the  fire,  ready  to 
talk  to  him.  His  first  glance  round  the 
place  brought  a  startling  half-realisa- 
tion of  his  fancy.  The  gas  was  burn- 
ing brightly,  the  table  was  spread, 
with  signs  of  some  one  having  lately 
made  a  meal  there,  and  the  most  com- 
fortable of  the  armchairs  was  wheeled 
just  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  its  back 
to  the  door,  so  that  nothing  was  seen 
of  its  occupant  but  a  glimpse  of  a 
head  of  light  hair  seen  above  its  high 
back.  Wynyard  stood  staring  for  a 
minute  like  a  person  in  a  dream,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing,  while  a  young 
man  leisurely  picked  himself  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  chair,  where  he  had 
ensconced  himself,  and  came  forward, 
showing  a  face  and  figure  that  had 
just  so  much  likeness  to  Wynyard's 
as  would  have  made  a  stranger  set 
him  down  at  first  sight  for  a  younger 
brother. 

"  You  expected  to  see  me,  old  fellow, 
didn't  you  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"  When  I  perceived  that  some  one 
had  eaten  up  my  dinner,  of  course  I 
did.  The  empty  table  was  enough  to 
make  me  think  of  you,  as  it  used  at 
Eton  when  I  came  in  from  cricket 
and  found  all  my  bread-and  butter  de- 
voured ;  I  knew  you  had  been  there." 

"  Well,  I  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  I  was  hungry;  so  when  your  old 
Mrs.  Gamp  looked  in  and  began  to 
poke  about,  I  told  her  I  thought  she 
had  better  bring  in  the  dinner  at  once, 
and  I'd  keep  it  hot  for  you." 

"  Which  you  appear  to  have  done 
admirably,  in  old  Eton  fashion." 

"  Not  so  bad ;  there  is  a  bit  of  juicy 
steak  and  a  hot  potato  down  by  the 
fire,  and  I  sent  out  for  a  second  pot  of 
porter,  which  you'd  never  have  thought 
of  doing  for  me." 

"  You  would  always  have  taken  care 
of  yourself  first." 
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"  Come,  now,  don't  be  crusty,  and 
make  a  fellow  out  to  be  more  selfish 
than  he  knows  he  is.  Sit  still,  if  you 
are  tired,  and  I'll  fag  for  you  ;  it  won't 
be  the  first  time  by  a  hundred.  You 
shall  have  your  dinner  before  you  in  a 
minute,  hot,  and  a  steak  that  is  worth 
eating,  I  can  tell  you ;  a  great  deal 
better  than  anything  I  ever  get  now." 
"Except  when  you  steal  it,  you 
deeply-to-be-pitied  martyr  to  state 
dinners." 

"  Well,  sit  down ;  I've  a  lot  of  things 
to  tell  you  that  you'll  like  to  hear ; 
but  get  your  dinner  first,  and  then 
we'll  talk.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
half  such  a  tiring  life  after  all  as 
mine.  You  look  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  I  got  here  after  hunt- 
ing about  after  you  all  day  I  was  so 
done  up,  with  the  beastly  weather  and 
all,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
beef-steak  and  porter  coming  handy, 
you  might  have  found  a  corpse  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  had  to  stand  a  trial 
for  conspiring  with  Sairey  Gamp  to 
murder  your  cousin.  To  hear  of  my 
demise,  by  the  way,  would  be  nuts  to 
somebody  in  Eccleston  Square,  and  lead 
up — in  how  short  a  time,  I  wonder  1 — 
to  another  wedding-breakfast  there." 

"I  dislike  that  kind  of  nonsense," 
said  Wynyard,  so  sharply  that  Lord 
Anstice,  who  was  lifting  the  hot  dish 
from  before  the  fire,  put  it  down  again 
with  a  clatter,  to  shrug  his  shoulders. 
"  So   bad   as   that,  is   it  1 "   he  ex- 
laimed.     "  Well,   I    am   warned ;    I 
ron't  approach  that  topic  again,  unless 
rith  a  face  a  yard  long.     But  there, 
low,  eat ;  and  if  that  steak  don't  put 
ou  into  a   good   enough    humour  to 
ilk    about    anything,   I    should    say 
four     case   was   a   very    serious    one 
ideed." 

While  Wynyard  eat  his  dinner  his 
ympanion  half-turned  his  chair  from 
the  fire,  and  with  his  legs  thrown  com- 
modiously  over  one  arm,  sat  sideways, 
watching  him  with  a  lazy,  good- 
humoured  sort  of  interest  in  the  meal, 
ich  as  a  child  shows  who  finds  relief 
rom  the  trouble  of  entertaining  him- 
elf  by  watching  his  elders,  and  feels 


rather  honoured  in  being  allowed  to 
do  so. 

The  likeness  between  the  cousins, 
though  most  apparent  at  first  sight, 
remained  strong  even  in  the  opinion  of 
those  friends  who  knew  every  change 
of  the  two  countenances.  In  fact  the 
constant  pleasant  variety  of  expres- 
sion was  the  point  their  faces  had  most 
markedly  in  common,  and  it  required 
a  careful  student  of  face-lore  to 
detect  the  different  qualities  of  the 
smiles  and  quick  looks  of  intelligence 
and  sudden  glooms  of  annoyance  or 
pain  that  made  each  countenance  like 
an  open  landscape  on  a  day  of  cloud 
and  sunshine.  A  changeful  show, 
very  agreeable  to  look  upon.  It  was 
easier  to  see  that  the  younger  face  was 
the  handsomer  of  the  two,  being  in  fact 
singularly  handsome,  and  to  overlook 
that  what  it  gained  in  symmetry  of  fea- 
ture it  lost  in  moral  strength  and  intel- 
lectual power.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
look  of  listless  discontent  which  usually 
lurked  about  the  well-shaped  mouth 
and  drooping  thick-fringed  eyelids  was 
absent,  but  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
the  younger  man's  next  remark  was 
made  showed  an  approaching  relapse 
into  the  prevailing  mood. 

"I  should  say  you  lead  a  very  jolly 
sort  of  life  here  by  yourself,  with  very 
little  to  trouble  or  bother  you." 

"  Except  my  work,"  answered  Wyn- 
yard drily,  "  which,  if  I  remember 
right,  you  considered  something  of  a 
trouble  when  you  attempted  it." 

"  Attempted  it,  precisely  ;  but  then 
I  never  did  it ;  I  never  got  any  work 
to  do,  and  I  could  not  have  done  it  if 
I  had.  I  was  not  saying  that  I 
should  lead  a  jolly  sort  of  life  here, 
but  that  you  do." 

"  Never  mind  me ;  let  me  alone. 
How  about  yourself  ?  I  have  hardly 
seen  you  since  you  were  last  at 
Leigh.  What  made  you  come  back 
so  suddenly  1  was  your  mother  there  1 
or  what  happened]  Let  us  turn  to 
the  fire  ;  I  have  nothing  very  particu- 
lar to  do  this  evening,  so  you  can  talk 
as  much  as  you  like." 

"  Good  heavens  !  may  I  ]  What  a 
s  2 
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gracious  permission  !  I  ought  to  be 
hugely  obliged  to  you  for  condescend- 
ing to  listen  to  me." 

Wynyard  partly  thought  he  was 
right  there,  but  he  only  said,  "  I 
thought  you  intended  to  stay  at  Leigh 
till  after  Christmas  1 " 

"  Intended  ?  No  ;  you  said  I  ought ; 
but  I  never  intended  anything  but  to 
be  governed  by  circumstances,  as  I 
always  am.  You  were  right  just  now 
about  my  mother  being  there ;  she 
was  there,  with  all  her  friends." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  consider  the 
house  your  mother's  home  as  much  as 
yours  ?  " 

" '  Ministers  to  make  one  die ' —  that 
was  a  capital  speech  of  Florae's  in  The 
Newcomes.  It  made  more  impression 
on  me  than  anything  else  in  the  book ; 
puts  all  my  life  experiences  into  a  nut- 
shell. They  were  all  there,  every  one 
of  them,  men  and  women." 

"  If  you  were  of  tener  at  home,  your 
mother  would  take  more  pains  to  suit 
her  society  to  your  taste,  I  should 
think.  When  you  leave  her  alone  of 
course  she  gets  her  old  friends  about 
her." 

"  Come,  now,  Wynyard,  did  she  ever 
think  of  my  tastes  in  her  life,  except 
to  try  to  crush  them  out  as  if  they 
were  serpents  ?  Does  she  not  consider 
it  her  first  duty  in  life  to  bully  me  ? 
and  would  hot  ploughshares  strewn  in 
the  way  keep  her  from  it  1  You  know 
you  never  could  stand  her  for  more 
than  ten  days  in  the  old  times.  After 
the  first  week  or  so  of  the  holidays 
you  used  to  sneak  off  to  the  Rivers' s 
or  somewhere,  and  leave  me  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  lecturing  alone." 

"  She  was  not  my  mother,"  said 
Wynyard,  quickly.  "  However,  what 
are  we  talking  about?  You  don't 
wish  me  to  condole  with  you  on  your 
mother's  temper,  I  suppose.  She  is 
about  the  only  relation  you  have  in 
the  world  except  myself  ;  and  she  did 
the  best  she  could  for  you  when  you 
were  dependent  on  her." 

"  And  now  that  she  is  dependent  on 
me  you  fancy,  I  suppose,  that  I  find  it 
easier  to  get  on  ?  " 


"  No,"  said  Wynyai'd,  with  the  first 
pleasant  snails  that  had  crossed  his 
face  since  the  talk  began  ;  "  I  know 
you  both  too  well  to  fancy  any  such 
thing.  I  am  certain  that  her  con- 
science does  not  allow  her  to  abate  her 
vigilance  over  your  shortcomings  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  because  she  is  now 
owing  everything  to  you ;  and  as  for 
you,  I  won't  say  what  quality  it  is  in 
you  that  makes  you  a  greater  sneak 
than  ever  under  the  circumstances, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  you  stand  up  to  her  as 
you  ought,  now  that  you  have  a  house 
of  your  own,  which  you  could  turn  her 
out  of  if  you  pleased." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  leave  off  bully- 
ing me  when  I  turn  myself  out  of  the 
house;  youknowit's  hammer-and-tongs 
when  we  are  there  together,  and  that 
I  always  hated  it.  When  I  think  of 
the  old  Eton  holidays  in  that  awful 
little  house  in  Chelsea,  and  the  state  I 
used  to  be  in  at  the  end  of  them,  I 
wonder  I  am  alive  now.  It's  only 
natural  I  should  want  a  year  or  two 
of  peace  and  quiet  to  shake  myself 
together  again.  Why  should  you 
object  1  " 

"  I  don't  object ;  I  only  say  the  sort 
of  aimless  life  you  are  leading  now  is 
very  bad  for  you,  and  it's  for  you  to 
consider  whether  you  ain't  getting 
sick  of  it." 

"  What's  the  good  of  considering  I 
I  don't  see  anything  else  to  be  done — 
unless — yes,  I  had  a  scheme  in  my 
head,  but  for  that  you  must  help  me  ; 
and  though  it's  for  your  own  good  as 
well  as  mine,  I  declare  I  don't  know 
how  to  put  it  to  you." 

"  I  don't  advise  you  to  bring  me 
into  any  of  your  plans ;  it  would  not 
answer.  You've  got  to  learn  to  look 
after  yourself,  and  if  you  can't  why 
should  not  you  marry  1 " 

"  That's  the  worst  piece  of  advice 
you  ever  gave  me.  It  would  be  a 
beastly  selfish,  and  a  monstrously  silly 
thing  to  do.  If  I  chose  a  wife  to  please 
myself  and  brought  her  home,  there 
would  be  two  people  instead  of  one 
for  my  mother  to  bully;  and  if  I  let 
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my  mother  choose  for  me  one  of  her 
sort,  there  would  be  two  people  instead 
of  one  to  bully  me.  It's  out  of  the 
question.  I  want  peace  and  quiet  and 
something  to  amuse  me,  and  you  sug- 
gest getting  married  !  I  ain't  so  hard- 
hearted as  all  that.  Fancy  bringing  a 
little  frightened  thing  like  the  bride 
I  saw  yesterday  to  Leigh  for  my 
mother  to  sit  upon  !  " 

"  There  are  plenty  of  girls  as  lovely 
and  timid-looking  as  that  one,  who 
would  be  quite  ready  and  thankful  to 
attempt  the  adventure  if  you  put  it 
to  them,  I  fancy,"  said  Wynyard, 
rather  bitterly.  "By  all  accounts 
Lady  Forrest  has  not  been  wanting  in 
courage." 

"Ah!  but  there  it's  the  man  him- 
self that  has  the  temper,  or  drinks,  or 
something,  is  it  not  2  and  that's  no- 
thing— nothing  to  a  nagging  mother- 
in-law.  A  woman  can  always  get  the 
whip-hand  of  a  man  if  she  likes,  and 
all  the  better  for  beginning  by  seeming 
afraid  of  him.  So  they  say  at  least — 
I  don't  know.  No  mortal  being  ever 
even  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  me. 
I'm  not  made  for  ruling,  I  suppose. 
It  is  a  dreadful  mistake  that  you  are 
not  in  my  place,  Wynyard,  and  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  came  here  to  talk 
about.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
ever  since  yesterday." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  was 
too  old  a  story  to  be  talked  or  thought 
about  now,  and,  for  myself,  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  it." 

"You  will  by  and  by,  when  I  have 
got  what  I  came  to  say  right  side  up 
in  my  head,  and  can  put  it  properly 
to  you." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during 
which  Wynyard  took  out  his  note- 
book and  began  to  study  it,  and  Lord 
Anstice  folded  and  unfolded  a  stray 
sheet  of  foolscap  into  various  shapes, 
with  great  appearance  of  interest. 
After  finally  producing  a  cocked-hat 
and  sticking  it  on  to  a  bust  of  Dante 
on  the  chimneypiece,  he  resumed,  in  a 
meditative  tone — 

"  No,  I  can't  understand  her  passing 
for  a  beauty.  She  looked  well  yester- 


day, extremely  well ;  but  I  never 
could  get  over  her  nose.  A  woman 
with  a  nose  like  that  has  always  too 
much  to  say  for  herself.  I  suppose 
you  don't  mind  it,  eh  1  " 

Wynyard,  who  had  now  taken  up  a 
pencil,  proceeded  to  re-write  an  obscure 
note,  with  an  expression  of  face  which 
he  intended  to  make  utterly  indifferent 
and  pre-occupied,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  his  features  from  quivering  a 
little. 

' '  Why  don't  you  answer  a  fellow  1  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do.  I  was  asking  you 
whether  you  did  not  think  Miss  Rivers 
about  as  equal  a  match  to  my  mother , 
as  one  could  expect  to  meet  with  in 
this  generation.  Those  delicate  aqui- 
line noses  and  bright  blue  eyes,  with 
a  spice  of  devil  in  them,  mean  temper, 
don't  they  1  and  plenty  to  say  for 
yourself.  Altogether,  a  person  who 
would  not  consent  to  be  sat  upon 
easily,  eh  ? " 

Wynyard  returned  his  note-book 
and  pencil  to  his  pocket  and  sprang 
up  from  his  chair. 

"  I'm  going  out,"  he  began ;  "if 
you've  exhausted  all  you  have  to  say 
to  me,  and  have  nothing  better  to  do 
fchan  discuss  Miss  Bivers's  nose,  which 
is  no  business  of  yours  or  mine,  let  me 
remark,  I  shall  leave  you.  I  have  just 
come  across  the  address  of  an  old 
fellow,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
accidentally  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
whom  I  promised  to  look  up  some  day. 
I've  a  fancy  to  find  him  out  to-night." 

"  That's  to  say,  that  any  old  fellow 
is  better  worth  listening  to  than  your 
own  cousin,  though  he  has  come  out 
on  a  wretched  evening  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  own  affairs." 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
them  yet ;  but  you  can  come  with 
me  if  you  like." 

"  I'm  coming,  of  course ;  I  like 
your  oddities,  and  when  I've  got  you 
out  in  the  streets,  you  won't  be  able 
to  get  away  from  me  till  I've  had  my 
say  out." 

"  That  depends,"  Wynyard  observed 
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when  they  were  out  in  the  air,  and 
walking  down  the  wet  street  arm  in 
arm.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  that  I'm  not  in  a  humour  to- 
night for  chaff  on  the  subject  you 
introduced  just  now.  Anything  else 
you  please ;  I  don't  want  to  be  crusty, 
but  that  is  tabooed  now  and  for  ever, 
unless  you  wish  really  to  annoy  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  mean  less.  It 
was  not  chaff  either  I  was  beginning 
upon.  I  had  a  handful  of  good  wheat 
to  show  you,  if  you'd  only  have  looked 
at  it.  Now,  I  suppose,  I  shall  have 
to  come  round  you  with  the  halter 
some  other  way." 

"  If  you  really  have  anything  to 
say — say  it  out.  It  can't  possibly 
concern  Miss  Rivers." 

"  But  it  does.    However,  I've  turned 
round  now,  and  am  beginning  at  the 
other  end.     What  should  you  say  to 
my   cutting   Leigh  for  a   few   years, 
and  setting  forth  on  my  own    hook, 
without  letting  any  one  know  precisely 
where  I  was  going,  and  without  know- 
ing any  better  myself  ]  A  life  of  travel 
and  adventure  is  positively  the  only 
sort  of  life  I  "care  a  rap  for  ;  and  why 
should  not  I  have  it  ?     I  should  take 
plenty  of  money  with  me,  and  while 
it  lasted,  live  about  as  I  please  in  out- 
of-the-way    places — Timbuctoo,     per- 
haps—without any  of  my  people  being 
a  bit  the  wiser  ;  and  when  I  came  back, 
say  in  ten    or  fourteen  years  —  who 
knows? — I  might  be  ready  to   settle 
down  and  marry  the  woman  my  mother 
has  in  her  eye  for  me  already,   and 
make    up   to    her    for   all    the  years 
wherein  I  have  plagued  her,  by  walk- 
ing in  her  ways  for  the  rest   of   my 
life.     You  may  not  credit  it,   but  I 
have     such    a    praiseworthy    ending 
always    in    view,    and    nothing   will 
bring   me   to  it   but    a  long  spell   of 
freedom    first.      What    do    you    say 
to  it?" 

"  Say  !  there's  nothing  to  be  said  ; 
but  that  it's  as  foolish  and  selfish  a 
plan  as  you  could  possibly  propose  to 
yourself.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  your  mother  would  be  miserable, 
and  that  you've  no  right  to  throw  re- 


sponsibilities on  her  that  she's  even 
more  unfit  to  deal  with  than  you  are 
yourself.  You  don't  expect  me  to 
further  such  a  project,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  bit  before  you  begin  to 
swear  at  me.  Just  suppose  for  an 
instant  or  two  that  I  am  dead." 
"  What's  the  use  of  that  1 :' 
"  You'll  see — say  I'm  dead,  and 
that  you  immediately  marry  Miss 
Rivers :  what  would  happen  next  ? 
You  would  not,  I  take  it,  turn  my 
mother  out  of  Leigh,  since  she  has 
taken  to  the  place ;  or  stop  her 
from  carrying  out  her  favourite  plans 
in  the  village,  seeing  that  they  are 
about  all  she  cares  for  in  life  at  pre- 
sent. She  would  be  dependent  on  you 
instead  of  on  me,  and  your  wife  would 
manage  her.  That's  the  point.  The 
thing  opened  out  to  me  as  I  sat  look- 
ing at  Miss  Rivers's  profile  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  I've  been  think- 
ing about  it  ever  since." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  drown  yourself 
on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  getting 
Miss  Rivers  to  manage  your  mother, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  go  away  for  a  few 
years,  leaving  the  entire  management 
of  my  affairs  in  your  hands.  You  have 
sufficient  clue  to  my  whereabouts  to 
send  me  money,  but  you  decline  to 
give  such  information  to  my  mother 
or  any  of  her  allies  as  would  set  them 
on  following  and  remonstrating  with 
me.  It's  an  understood  thing  among 
all  parties  that  my  eventual  return 
and  my  future  conformability  depend 
on  my  taking  a  long  spell  of  let-alone 
first ;  and  meanwhile  you  marry  Miss 
Rivers  and  do  pretty  much  what  you 
like  at  Leigh.  You  might  try  on  any 
of  your  pet  social  schemes  you  pleased 
on  the  estate  for  what  I  should  care. 
Shut  up  all  the  alehouses,  or  give  all 
the  women  votes  if  you  can.  I'd  pro- 
mise not  to  undo  more  than  I  could 
help  when  I  got  home  again.  How 
do  you  think  it  would  work  1 " 

"  Like  a  good  many  of  your  plans, 
agreeably  enough,  perhaps,  for  your- 
self, and  very  badly  for  everybody  else 
concerned.  What  makes  you  suppose 
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that  I  should  be  willing  to  give  up  my 
profession,  and  all  my  prospects  in 
life,  to  do  your  work  while  you  enjoyed 
yourself  ]" 

"  Well,  I  could  tell  you  in  a  word 
why  you  should,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Miss " 

"No,  don't  go  on,"  interrupted 
Wynyard  hastily.  "  It's  absurd.  If 
I  can't  put  myself  in  a  position  to  win 
the  wife  I  want  by  following  my  own 
line,  I  certainly  shall  not  do  it  by 
becoming  a  paid  servant  .  of  yours. 
You  misunderstand  the  matter  alto- 
gether." 

"  But  don't  be  crusty.  Servant  is 
a  notion  of  your  own.  Of  course  I 
meant  a  sort  of  partnership,  of  which 
you  should  settle  the  terms  yourself, 
and  that  could  go  on  all  the  same  after 
I  came  back  again  to  England.  Leigh 
is  large  enough  for  a  colony  of  us,  and 
dull  enough  to  want  plenty  of  inhabit- 
ants to  make  it  bearable." 

"  Thank  you — you  mean  well,  I  dare 
say ;  but  plans  of  that  kind  never 
answer,  and  I  am  the  last  person — 

"You  ought  to  be  the  first  person, 
if  you  put  the  smallest  atom  of  faith 
in  your  own  theories.  I've  heard  you 
talk  by  the  hour  as  if  all  private 
property  was  a  mistake  and  everybody 
who  has  anything  ought  always  to  be 
giving  it  away  to  everybody  else,  and 
doing  everybody's  work  as  well  as  his 
own ;  and  now  when  a  chance  comes 
of  carrying  out  your  doctrine,  and  a 
fellow  asks  you  to  take  the  work  he 
can't  do  himself  off  his  shoulders,  and 
go  shares  with  all  that  he  has,  you 
say,  '  It  won't  answer,'  as  coolly  as  if 
you  had  never  preached  it  up  as  the 
right  thing." 

"Don't  push  me  against  the  lamp- 
post in  your  vehemence.  Look  where 
you  are  going — you  will  have  your 
umbrella  hooked  on  to  that  woman's 
bonnet  in  a  minute." 

The  woman  was  Katharine  Moore  ; 
and  as  Wynyard  pulled  his  companion 
further  on  to  the  pavement,  and  slack- 
ened his  pace  to  lower  the  obstructive 
umbrella,  the  sisters,  talking  eagerly, 
passed  him  closely  on  the  lamp  side, 


and  Christabel's  remark  about  the 
,  pleasantness  of  a  London  fog,  and  her 
upward  glance  at  the  light,  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  two  young  men  at 
the  same  moment.  They  did  not  speak, 
but  they  exchanged  glances,  first  of 
amusement,  then  of  surprise,  when  the 
face,  whose  sudden  beauty  the  lamp- 
light had  revealed,  had  been  swallowed 
up  again  in  the  murky  gloom  of  the 
street. 

"  Queer  things  one  hears  in  the 
streets  sometimes,"  said  Lord  Anstice 
meditatively,  after  they  had  proceeded 
a  step  or  two  on  their  way.  "  I  wonder 
what  the  girl  meant  by  saying  that 
London  mud  was  sweet.  I  wish  I 
could  see  her  again  and  ask  her.  She 
looked  as  if  she  meant  something  more 
than  met  the  ear,  and  I  sha'n't  get  her 
saying  out  of  my  head  in  a  hurry ;  it 
was  such  a  queer  thing  to  hear  in  the 
street  on  a  foggy  day.  Hallo ! 
What's  that  1  " 

"  Not  a  queer  thing  to  hear  in 
these  streets,"  said  Wynyard  ;  "some- 
drunken  row  probably  before  the  gin- 
shop  at  the  corner.  Here  is  our 
turning." 

"  But  the  girl  who  passed  us  just 
now  went  that  way.  I  saw  her  press- 
ing on  as  if  she  had  business  down 
there.  Let's  follow  at  all  events  to 
see  what's  up." 

Wynyard,  who  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  previous  experience  of  the  general 
inutility  of  interference  in  street 
rows,  did  not  second  his  companion's 
desire  to  push  on  with  the  same  eager- 
ness that  Katherine  and  Christabel 
had  displayed.  Consequently  the  two 
young  men  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
action  till  a  few  minutes  after  the 
appearance  of  the  sisters "  there,  and 
as  a  rough  crowd  had  now  poured  out 
of  the  gin-shop  near,  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through 
to  what  seemed  the  core  of  interest — 
a  clear  space,  close  to  the  railway-arch, 
where  four  figures,  disengaged  from  the 
throng,  were  standing  out  conspicu- 
ously ;  a  woman  leaning  against  the 
brickwork  of  the  arch,  wiping  some 
blood  from  her  face  with  the  corner 
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of   a   ragged  shawl,  and  a  man,  who 
seemed  lately   to    have    turned   from 
her  towards  two  other  women  stand- 
ing before  him,  one  of  whom  had  her 
hand  on  his  arm.     His  face,  on  which 
such  light  as  thera  was  fell,  wore  an 
uncertain  look,  half-bewildered,   half- 
savage,  as  of  a  person  arrested  in  a 
moment   of   fierce    passion,    and    held 
irresolute  by  some  strange  new  experi- 
ence, which  had  not  as  yet  translated 
itself  into  his  consciousness  as  cause 
for  putting  aside  or  inflaming  his  rage. 
The  woman   who   was   touching  him, 
and  on  whose  face  his  strained,  blood- 
shot eyes  were  fixed,  was  still  speaking, 
for  a  clear,  refined  voice  was  audible 
a  few  paces  off  through  the  hubbub  of 
the  crowd ;  but  just  as  the  two  young 
men  gained  the   outer  circle  of  spec- 
tators some  one  in  the  throng  laughed 
— a  shrill,  jeering  woman's  laugh.    At 
the  sound  the  arrested  madness  in  the 
ruffian's  face  lighted  up  again  like  a 
jet  of  fire  bursting  forth,  and  as  the 
evil  flame  leaped  from  his  eyes,  there 
came  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavy  blow 
followed  by  a  fall,  and  then  a  shrill, 
wailing  cry  rang  through  the  street. 
Two  minutes  of  indescribable  confusion 
and  backward  and  forward  surging  of 
the  crowd  followed  ;  but  at  the  end 
Wynyard  and    his    cousin    had    each 
accomplished     the    object    they    had 
respectively  thrown  themselves   upon 
when  the  sound  of  that  coAvardly  blow 
fired   their   pulses.     Wynyard,   aided 
by   a  wiry  little    old    man  who   had 
elbowed  his  way  to  the  front  at  the  same 
moment   with    himself,    had   pinioned 
the  offender  against  the  wall  of  the 
bridge,  and   was  holding   him   firmly 
there  till  the  proper  authorities,  who 
were  said  to  be  making  their  appear- 
ance round  the  corner  of  the  street, 
should  arrive  to  take  him  into  custody ; 
and  Lord  Anstice  had  succeeded,   he 
never  quite  knew  how,  in  dragging  up 
from  under  the  feet  of  stupid  starers 
and  gesticulators  the  woman  he  had 
seen  felled  to  the  ground,  and  in  carry- 
ing her  out  of  the  throng  of  people, 
intent  on  watching  Wynyard's  prowess, 
to  a  spot  just  beyond  the  shadow  of 


the  railway-arch,  where  a  coffee-stall 
with  its  lamp  and  awning  seemed  to 
offer  a  sort  of  shelter.  Two  or  three 
women  followed  him,  and  almost  the 
first  thing  of  which  he  was  distinctly 
aware  was  the  touch  of  a  cold,  trem- 
bling hand  laid  on  his,  and  a  voice, 
hoarse  but  imperious,  saying  in  his 
ear — 

"  Give  her  to  me — here,  into  my 
arms.  She  is  my  sister." 

"  Can  you  hold  her  ?  She  has 
fainted  !  "  he  said,  looking  down  into  a 
small  white  agonised  face  in  which  he 
did  not  at  the  moment  recognise  the 
flashing-eyed  smiling  countenance  he 
had  noticed  under  the  lamp  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"  Of  course  I  can  ;  she  is  my  sister 
I  tell  you.  She  will  open  her  eyes  when 
she  feels  me.  Oh,  Kitty  !  Kitty  !  " 

A  woman  pushed  the  coffee-seller's 
chair  forward  and  drew  Christabel 
into  it ;  and  then  Lord  Anstice  knelt 
down  on  the  pavement,  utterly  regard- 
less of  wet  and  bystanders,  and  laid 
his  burden  across  her  knees.  Neither 
he  nor  Christabel  had  presence  of 
mind  to  think  of  any  other  course  to 
take  than  this.  They  were  both  ab- 
sorbed in  one  question,  so  dreadful  to 
Christabel  that  it  might  not  have 
suggested  itself  to  her  if  she  had  not 
read  it  in  his  eyes.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  death-like  whiteness  of 
the  face,  which  fell  prone  on  Chris- 
tabel's  shoulder  as  scon  as  Lord 
Anstice's  supporting  arm  was  with- 
drawn 1  Before  he  rose  from  his  knees 
he  had  time  to  take  in  a  good  many 
particulars  connected  with  the  white 
face  and  drooping  head,  from  which 
the  bonnet,  cru&hed  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  had  fallen.  Its  high  white 
brows,  one  of  which  was  disfigured  by 
a  wound ;  the  soft  dusky  hair  brushed 
smoothly  back  from  the  face ;  the 
delicate  ears  ;  the  sweeping  black  eye- 
lashes and  level  eyebrows  :  and  he 
thought  what  a  strange  face  it  was  to 
have  grown  death-like  in  a  street  row, 
and  how  still  more  incongruous  with 
the  surrounding  scene  —  the  flaring 
light  of  the  coffee-seller's  lamp  and  the 
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flaunting  and  wretched  figures  gathered 
round — was  the  clear-cut,  canieo-like 
head  that  bent  over  it ;  the  features 
as  pallid  and  almost  as  motionless,  but 
instinct  with  living  agony  instead  of 
unconscious  peace.  He  had  time  for 
these  thoughts  before  any  change  came, 
and  then  there  was  a  quivering  of  the 
white  eyelids,  a  swelling  of  the  nos- 
trils, a  moan  from,  the  recumbent  head, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  other  face 
flushed  up,  and  two  earnest  eyes,  with 
a  strange  look  of  triumph  in  them, 
were  lifted  to  his. 

"  There,  you  see,  I  said  she  would 
wake  up  as  soon  as  she  felt  my  arms 
round  her;  I  knew  she  would  come 
back  to  me.  Katherine,  Katherine,  iny 
darling,  I  am  holding  you  fast !  " 

Another  long-drawn  sigh,  and  then 
the  dark-fringed  lids  were  fairly 
raised,  and  the  eyes  turned  to  the  face 
above  them  with  something  of  an 
answering  look  of  love ;  and  Lord 
Anstice,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  ready 
for  helpful  action  now  that  suspense 
was  over,  felt  a  curious  pulse  in  his 
throat,  and  a  quick  bound  of  joyful 
relief  in  his  heart,  such  as  nothing 
that  had  occurred  to  himself  for  many 
a  day  had  been  able  to  give  him.  It 
was,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  the 
"  oddest  "  feeling  he  had  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  quite  applauded 
himself  for  being  capable  of  such 
strong  emotion.  By  this  time  Wyn- 
yard  and  his  coadjutor  had  resigned 
their  captive  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  they  now  joined  the  smaller 
group  by  the  coffee-stall.  The  shabby 
old  man,  who,  to  Lord  Anstice's  secret 
disgust,  recognised  Christabel  and 
called  her  "my  dear,"  immediately 
took  the  lead  in  deciding  what  was 
to  be  done. 

"  These  ladies  are  friends  of  mine," 
he  explained  to  Wynyard,  ' '  and  were 
coming  to  my  house  when  the  accident 
occurred.  It  is  a  few  yards  further 
down  the  main  road,  in  a  side  street : 
we  had  better  get  them  there  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  crowd  that  will  soon  be  surging 
back  to  the  gin-shop." 

Katherine,  who  was  now  sufficiently 


recovered  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
caught  at  this  suggestion  and  managed 
to  drag  herself  from  Christabel' s  arms 
and  put  her  feet  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  first  effort  to  move  brought  a 
moan  of  pain,  and  though  she  assured 
Christabel  that  she  believed  no  bones 
were  broken,  she  was  obliged  to  let 
herself  be  supported  along  by  the  arms 
of  the  numerous  helpers  who  came 
forward,  and  was  at  last  fairly  carried 
into  the  little  shop.  The  jar  of  the 
last  step  am>ss  the  threshold,  and  of 
being  laid  down  on  the  hard  sofa  in 
the  back  parlour  among  the  clocks, 
cost  her  another  fainting-fit  longer 
than  the  first,  and  while  Christabel 
was  occupied  in  applying  restoratives, 
there  was  time  for  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation to  pass  between  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  the  two  young  men, 
whom  alone  of  the  crowd  he  had 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  shop-door. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  talk  quietly, 
Wynyard  recognised  his  acquaintance 
of  the  public  meeting  in  the  little  old 
man,  and  he  did  not  feel  the  less  in- 
clined to  put  him  down  as  a  social 
phenomenon  for  hearing  him  speak  of 
Christabel  as  his  teacher,  and  seeing 
her  take  out  from  under  her  shawl  a 
volume  of  Pascal,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  their  evening's 
study. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  spirit  of 
travesty  abroad  to-night,  and  his  long 
day's  suppressed  excitement  had  car- 
ried him  into  some  region  of  illusion, 
where  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
incongruous  in  wiry  old  shopkeepers 
being  the  pupils  of  pale  young 
ladies,  or  in  women  with  grand,  pure 
faces  like  that  one  on  the  sofa  being 
knocked  down  by  drunken  ruffians  in 
street-rows.  It  did  not  increase,  but 
rather  lessened  Wynyard's  bewilder- 
ment, when  Christabel,  in  answer  to  his 
question,  gave  the  name  of  the  street 
and  the  number  of  the  house  where 
they  lived,  and  he  remembered  all  at 
once  that  it  was  Mrs.  West's  address, 
and  recalled  Lady  Rivers' s  embairassed 
explanation  about  the  two  young  ladies 
whom  her  sister,  Mrs.  West,  had  taken 
into  her  house  as  companions  for  her 
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daughter,  that  pretty  shy  little  Emmie 
West,  whom  he  had  met  in  Alma's 
company  once  or  twice  during  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  This  informa- 
tion seemed  rather  the  mot  de  Venigme, 
so  far  as  accounting  for  his  own  share 
in  the  events  of  the  evening  went,  for 
now  he  knew  why  it  was  that,  failing 
the  quiet  reverie  he  had  promised  him- 
self, a  stroll  in  the  direction  of  Saville 
Street  had  appeared  the  next  most 
agreeable  thing  to  do.  It  brought  him 
not  near  the  Rose  indeed,  but  near  the 
earth  that  sometimes  touched  the  Rose. 

All  through  this  evening's  walk 
there  had  been  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  his  mind  a  plan  of  turning  to- 
wards Saville  Street,  when  his  visit 
to  the  watchmaker  was  over,  and  (if 
his  courage  held  good  at  the  last 
moment)  of  paying  a  late  call  on  Mrs. 
West,  and  finding  an  excuse  for  draw- 
ing Emmie  into  talk  about  the  wed- 
ding that  would  include  one  speaking 
and  one  hearing  of  Alma's  name  at 
least.  The  project  was  at  all  events 
so  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  when  Dr. 
Urquhart  had  been  summoned,  and 
had  decided  that  Miss  Moore  must  be 
conveyed  home,  and  put  to  bed  before 
anything  could  be  done  to  relieve  her, 
it  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  he  should  follow  and  see  the  end 
of  the  adventure.  He  did  not  even 
feel  surprised  at  the  energy  with  which 
his  cousin  scouted  Dr.  Urquhart'a 
demur  to  the  necessity  of  so  many 
attendants  accompanying  his  patient 
to  her  own  door.  He  was  glad  to  be 
upheld,  by  a  perfectly  indifferent 
person  in  his  opinion,  that  something 
would  arise  as  soon  as  they  all  reached 
Saville  Street  to  make  the  household 
there  glad  of  the  presence  of  two 
willing  messengers,  who  might  be  sent 
anywhere  that  occasion  required. 

As  it  turned  out  Wynyard's  presence 
really  was  a  boon  to  Emmie  and  Mrs. 
West,  for  they  found  him  sufficiently 
quick  of  comprehension  to  be  used  as 
a  decoy  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
Mr.  West's  attention  from  the  unusual 
bustle  and  'confusion  in  the  lodgers' 
part  of  the  house.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hastily  sent  into  the  dining- 


room,  while  Katharine's  transfer  from 
the  carriage,  through  the  hall,  was 
being  effected,  and  honestly  taxed  his 
conversational  powers  to  the  utmost, 
and  kept  Mr.  West  so  well  enter- 
tained that  he  quite  forgot  to  harass 
the  rest  of  the  family  by  complaints 
and  questions.  After  more  than  an 
hour's  hard  work,  Wynyard  had  his 
reward.  Mrs.  West  and  Emmie  came 
back  to  the  room,  and,  after  a  little 
talk  over  the  accident,  he  found  an 
opportunity  for  telling  them  that  he 
had  been  present  at  Lady  Forrest's 
wedding  the  day  before.  The  remark 
started  the  sort  of  conversation  he 
desired,  talk  that  was  always  more 
or  less  hovering  round  Alma,  and 
which  at  last  brought  out  an  expres- 
sion of  Mrs.  West's  preference  for 
Alma  over  her  sisters,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  various  anecdotes  of  Alma's 
kindness  to  her  Saville-Street  cousins. 
Wynyard  (despising  himself  for  his 
folly  all  the  time)  thought  that  the  in- 
terest of  these  little  stories,  totally 
irrelevant  to  him  and  his  concerns  as 
they  were,  well  repaid  him  for  the  hour 
and  a  half  he  had  spent  in  waiting  for 
the  chance  of  some  such  treat.  He 
knew  that  they  did  not  concern  him  in 
the  least,  and  ought  not  to  alter  his 
thoughts  in  any  way,  for  he  believed 
that  he  understood  Alma's  character 
better  than  any  one  else  did.  Yet  as 
he  sat  and  listened,  while  the  foolish 
little  anecdotes  fell  in  diffuse  sentences 
from  Mrs.  West's  lips,  he  could  not 
help  receiving  them  into  his  mind  as 
a  brightly-coloured  hazy  background, 
prepared  for  him  to  begin  painting 
hopeful  pictures  upon  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  alone  at  last.  Emmie,  seated 
on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  and  putting  in 
a  word  now  and  again,  entered  into 
his  thoughts  only  as  a  pretty  incident 
in  a  scene  that  would  always  live  in 
his  thoughts  with  a  certain  pleasurable 
glow  upon  it.  He  had  been  so  well 
amused  himself  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  feel  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
his  cousin  still  lingering  in  the  hall, 
when  at  last  unmistakable  signs  of 
weariness  in  the  master  of  the  house 
had  driven  him  to  take  leave. 
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"What  did  you  find  to  do?  and 
where  have  you  put  yourself  these  two 
hours  ?  "  he  asked,  when  they  were  on 
their  way  home,-  and  had  settled  pre- 
liminaries about  meeting  next  day  to 
offer  their  evidence  of  the  assault  they 
had  witnessed. 

Lord  Anstice  launched  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  Moores'  rooms,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  one  of 
the  children,  under  an  idea  that  he 
was  the  attendant  of  the  surgeon 
whom  Dr.  Urquhart  had  summoned  to 
his  assistance.  He  made  a  long  and 
amusing  story  out  of  his  encounters 
with  different  members  of  the  crowded 
Saville-Street  household,  not  omitting 
to  describe  Emmie's  shy  beauty  .and 
old  Mrs.  Urquhart's  wonderful  even- 
ing-cap ;  but  he  said  very  little  about 
the  real  heroines  of  the  evening,  and 
nothing  at  all  concerning  a  few  words 
of  conversation  between  himself  and 
Christabel,  which,  though  he  might  not 
perhaps  have  confessed  it  even  to  him- 
self, had  repaid  him  for  a  good  deal 
of  unusual  self-denial. 

The  opportunity  for  talk  had  fallen 
out  in  this  way.  He  was  standing 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Casabianca, 
in  a  corner  of  the  Moores'  sitting- 
room,  partly  hidden  by  Christabel' s 
easel,  while  the  two  medical  men 
talked  together  by  the  fireplace,  when 
Christabel  came  out  from  an  inner 
room  in  which  Katherine  was,  and 
walking  straight  up  to  him,  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 

"  My  sister  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
before  you  leave  the  house." 

"Is  she  able?" 

"  She  will  not  sleep  till  her  wish  is 
satisfied — follow  me  before  we  are  for- 
bidden," with  a  glance  at  Dr.  Urquhart 
and  a  movement  towards  the  bedroom, 
which  he  followed.  Katherine  was 
lying  on  a  low  bed,  that  fitted  into  a 
slope  of  the  attic-roof,  pale,  but  with 
full  consciousness  and  energy  in  the 
grey  eyes  she  turned  on  him — 

"  I  want  to  ask  one  question  before 
I  sleep,"  she  said,  in  a  weak,  sweet 
voice.  "You  were  there? — you  saw 
it  all,  did  you  not  ? — you  are " 

"  Ralph   Anstice,"   he  said,   seeing 


that  she  paused  and  looked  earnestly 
at  him. 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  it  was 
you  whom  I  saw  in  the  crowd.  You 
came  first  to  our  help— I  think  you 
must  have  seen— 

"The  blow  that  struck  you  down. 
I  did,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  ruffian  who  dealt  it  shall  get  his 
deserts  as  far  as  I  can  accomplish 
it." 

"  Hush  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  him. 
I  want  to  know  what  became  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  struck  before  I 
came  up.  Did  no  one  think  about 
her  ?  Did  no  one  notice  what  became 
of  her  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  She  fol- 
lowed the  crowd,  I  suppose." 

"  But  she  seemed  much  hurt ;  she 
is  a  woman,  you  see,  as  well  as  I,  and 
much  more  helpless."  • 

"  At  all  events  she  shall  be  free 
from  her  tyrant  for  a  pretty  long  time 
to  come.  I  think  I  may  safely  promise 
you  that." 

"  But  it  may  not  be  enough  ;  it  may 
not  even  be  the  best  thing  for  her,  if 
the  man  is  her  husband.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  interfered  for  her 
protection,  and  it  is  her  good,  not  any 
foolish  indignation  on  my  account, 
that  I  want  all  of  you  who  saw  what 
happened  to  bear  in  mind  if  you  are 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  to-morrow. 
Do  not  make  what  happened  to  me 
the  important  point.  I  brought  it  on 
myself,  and  I  shall  feel  guilty  if 
things  are  made  worse  for  that  miser- 
able woman  on  my  account.  I  can 
trust  David  MacVie,  and  you — may  I 
not  ? — to  consider  her  welfare  first,  and 
not  press  the  charge  on  my  behalf,  if 
prolonged  punishment  of  the  man 
would  be  bad  for  her  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while 
Lord  Anstice  hesitated  in  some  em- 
barrassment at  the  request ;  and  Chris- 
tabel, who  had  gone  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  was  bending  over 
Katherine,  looked  up  at  him. 

"  You  had  better  do  as  my  sister 
bids  you,"  she  said.  "  She  is  always 
right,  I  can  assure  you,  and  the  sort  of 
person  to  be  obeyed." 
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As  she  spoke  a  sudden  smile  broke 
just  for  an  instant  over  her  face, 
bringing  colour  and  light  and  sweet- 
ness upon  it,  and  a  look  into  the  won- 
derful wide  blue  eyes  that  made  them 
seem  to  his  fancy  like  gateways,  giving 
a  glimpse  into  a  new  world,  where 
such  feelings  as  ennui,  and  weariness, 
and  unprofitableness  had  no  existence. 
In  that  moment  he  recognised  the  face 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  that  had 
flashed  upon  him  in  the  street  and 
struck  him  so  much  by  its  strange 
beauty.  When  he  had  left  Wynyard 
at  his  door,  and  was  proceeding  on  his 
solitary  way  to  his  own  quarters,  he 
occupied  himself  in  wondering  how 
one  small  pale  face  could  wear  such 
opposite  looks,  and  which  of  those  he 
knew  he  should  find  upon  it  when  he 
came  to  Saville  Street  again,  as  of 
course  he  must,  to  render  an  account 
of  how  he  had  kept  his  promise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PBOS  AND   CONS. 

"  So  you  saw  Agatha  when  you  were 
in  Paris,  and  never  wrote  me  word. 
How  was  that,  Constance  1 " 

11  Speak  lower,  dear  Alma,  my  maid  is 
in  the  next  room  putting  away  all  my 
bridal  dresses,  and  the  door  is  open." 

And  young  Lady  Forrest,  the  bride 
of  six  weeks  ago,  looking  very  unbride- 
like  in  the  deep  mourning  she  had 
lately  put  on  for  her  mother-in-law, 
whose  sudden  death  had  cut  short  the 
wedding  journey,  looked  timidly  to- 
wards a  figure  dimly  seen  through 
the  open  dressing-room  door  and  then 
appealingly  at  Alma. 

"Now,  Constance,  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  set  up  a  fear  of  your 
servants  in  addition  to  all  your  other 
little  terrors,"  said  Alma.  "  I  did 
look,  at  all  events,  to  seeing  some 
dignity  and  independence  come  with 
the  consciousness  of  your  wedding- 
ring.  Do  you  ever  mean  to  feel  as  if 
you  were  mistress  of  this  house,  I 
wonder  ? " 

Constance  answered  by  another 
frightened  "  Hush  !  "  and  Alma,  after 


crossing  the  room  and  closing  the  door, 
knelt  down  by  her  sister's  chair  and 
put  her  arms  round  her. 

"  Now  we  are  thoroughly  alone  at 
last,"  she  said  coaxingly.  "  I  see  it 
won't  often  be  so.  Let  us  feel  alone 
this  once,  and  speak  one  or  two  free 
words  to  each  other  once  more  in  our 
lives.  I  have  scolded  mamma  for 
wanting  to  make  you  talk,  and  here  I 
am  doing  it  myself ;  but  I  am  so 
hungry  for  a  little  bit  of  your  real  self, 
Connie.  We  have  not  talked  together 
in  our  old  way  since  the  day,  three 
months  ago  now,  when  you  came  into 
my  room  and  said,  '  I  am  engaged 
to  Sir  John  Forrest.'  I  was  naughty, 
and  you  were  frightened,  and  a  thin 
ice  wall  grew  up  between  us.  It  has 
passed  away  now,  has  it  not  ?  and  you 
will  at  least  let  me  look  into  your 
eyes,  if  you  can't  speak  to  me,  and  I 
shall  read  there  how  it  is  with  you, 
now  that  you  have  six  weeks'  experi- 
ence of  what  it  is  to  be  married." 

"  Of  course  since  Lady  Forrest 's 
death  it  is  all  very  sad,  so  different 
from  what  we  expected,"  Constance 
answered,  still  avoiding  her  sister's 
gaze. 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  need  not  keep  you 
from  looking  at  me.  The  suddenness 
was  very  shocking,  and  it  must  have 
been  sad  for  you  both,  hurrying  home 
to  find  that  all  was  over.  But  now 
that  it  is  all  over  let  us  speak  the 
truth  to  each  other  about  it.  Lady 
Forrest  was  a  very  formal  person, 
whom  neither  you  nor  I  could  get  on 
with,  and — I  suppose  it  was  very  hard- 
hearted of  me — but  my  first  thought, 
when  I  heard  she  was  dead,  was  that 
now  there  was  one  person  less  for  you 
to  be  afraid  of." 

"  I  had  been  making  up  my  mind 
not  to  be  afraid  of  her,  but  to  try  to 
get  her  to  like  me.  I  thought  she 
might  be  a  help  to  me  ;  show  me  how 
to  manage ;  give  me  hints  when  I  felt 
at  a  loss,  as  I  do  sometimes." 

"I  should  have  been  frightfully 
jealous  in  that  case.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
don't  mean  to  give  you  up  to  any  one. 
You  will  have  to  confide  in  me  still  in 
the  old  schoolroom  fashion.  I  will 
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not  allow  that  the  mere  fact  of  your 
being  married  has  put  such  a  gulf  be- 
tween us  that  we  cannot  be  as  useful 
to  each  other  as  we  used  to  be.  Now 
I  challenge  you  to  look  me  full  in  the 
face  and  say  that  you  can  do  without 
me,  and  that  you  don't,  just  now,  long 
to  talk  to  me  without  any  false 
pretences.' ' 

At  last  Lady  Forrest  did  lift  her 
drooping  eyelids  far  enough  to  give 
Alma  a  good  look  into  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  say  whether 
I  am  happy  or  not,  do  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  visible  shrinking  from  the 
question.  "  You  know  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, while  everything  is  still  so 
strange,  to  know  exactly  how  it  is 
with  one ;  but  (lowering  her  voice  to 
a  still  softer  whisper)  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  if  this  is  what  you  want 
to  know,  that  he  is  really  very  fond  of 
me,  in  his  way,  he  is  indeed,  Alma." 

"  What  a  singular  he,"  cried  Alma, 
lightly,  to  conceal  the  pain  the 
earnest  look  she  had  courted  had 
given  her.  "But,  my  dear  child,  do 
you  always  call  Sir  John  lie  in  that 
awe-struck  tone  ?  Does  he  by  chance 
belong  to  a  tribe  of  savages  I  read  of 
the  other  day,  where  a  wife  is  not 
allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  speak 
her  husband's  name  ?  It  is  considered 
a  sort  of  sacrilege,  I  believe,  among 
them  for  a  woman  even  to  think  of 
the  man  she  belongs  to  by  any  other 
designation  than  master.  Has  he 
brought  you  to  that  faith  already  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  joke  about 
it." 

"Is  it  really  so  dreadful  then  ? 
>  y°u  must  give  me  another  look  ; 
you  must  not  send  me  away  from  our 
private  interview  with  such  very 
fearful  ideas  of  your  present  condi- 
tion. Remember  you  are  the  first  of 
us  three  sisters  who  has  made  the 
desperate  plunge,  and  if  you  report 
badly  of  the  new  country,  how  am  I 
ever  to  get  across1?  " 

"  Oh,  Alma,  indeed  I  have  not  said 
anything;  I  am  quite  content  and 
convinced  that  I  have  done  the  right 
thing.  Please  don't  go  away  and  say 
or  think  that — in  fact— that  I  don't 


feel  as  all  girls  do  when  they  are  first 
married,  unless  they  have  been  merely 
silly  and  selfish,  as  mamma  calls  it,  and 
have  chosen  to  please  their  own  fancies. 
I  did  my  duty,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I 
shall  be  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
everything  around  me  as  time  goes  on." 

"We'll  get  to  the  Z/b'n<7  part  of  it  when 
mammals  here;  while  this  precious 
hour  to  ourselves  lasts,  let  us  cast  one 
more  glance  at  the  he,  to  satisfy  my 
devouring  anxiety.  You  are  not  going 
to  be  very  much  afraid  of  your  hus- 
band, are  you,  you  little  coward? 
You  say  he  is  fond  of  you,  and  you 
used  to  know,  with  all  your  softness, 
how  to  weave  a  very  pretty  little 
tyranny  out  of  your  fears  for. any  one 
who  cared  enough  about  you  to  submit 
to  it.  The  caring  is  the  great  point 
with  you — is  not  it1? — not  so  much 
who  cares.  Having  got  that,  you  will 
do  very  well,  I  should  think,  and  grow 
happy  and  at  ease  with  your  husband. 
Shall  you  not  1  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Con- 
stance said,  slowly — 

"  There  are  different  ways  of  caring. 
A  person  may  care  for  you  to  look  and 
be  exactly  what  he  wishes  every  minute 
of  the  day.  That  may  be  all  his  plea- 
sure in  you.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
have  an  idea  that  you  ever  want  to 
be  or  do  anything  for  yourself.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  of  so  much  consequence, 
but  it  is  anxious  work.  One  always 
has  to  be  watching  oneself,  and  trifles 
grow  to  be  so  terribly  important." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  In  marriage  it  ought 
to  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  If  the 
two  are  not  really  one,  they  had  better 
be  two.  The  artificial  way  you  are 
trying,  where  on  one  side  it  is  all 
acting,  must  make  a  dreadful  burden 
of  the  life." 

"But  one  shall  get  used  to  it  in 
time,"  said  Constance,  more  cheerfully. 
"  One  may  get  to  know  so  well  what 
is  expected  of  one  in  every  little  thing 
as  never  to  make  mistakes.  That  was 
why  I  began  to  reckon  a  great  deal  on 
seeing  poor  old  Lady  Forrest  again. 
She  had  lived  with  him  all  his  life, 
and  must  thoroughly  have  known  all 
his  little  ways." 
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"  Little  ways  !  "  Alma  burst  out. 
'  Fads,  I  suppose,  about  the  shape  of 
your  boots,  and  the  set  of  your  shawl, 
and  the  phrases  in  which  you  speak  of 
the  weather.  Oh,  Constance !  to  be 
anxious  about  such  matters  as  that  all 
one's  life  must  indeed  be  a  burden. 
Forgive  me,  dear  !  You  know  my  way ; 
I  speak  impetuously,  and  then  it  is 
over,  and  I  am  prudent  for  ever  after- 
wards. I  promise  never  to  try  to 
make  you  discontented  again." 

A  shade  of  pained  displeasure  had 
come  into  Lady  Forrest's  face;  and 
Alma,  feeling  that  her  outburst  had 
closed  the  gates  of  confidence,  for  that 
hour  at  least,  hastened  penitently  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  more  common- 
place matters,  where  she  should  not 
be  tempted  to  offend  again. 

"  I  can't  help  being  glad,"  she  said, 
"  in  spite  of  your  regrets  for  old  Lady 
Forrest,  that  you  will  begin  your  reign 
in  this  house  as  sole  mistress.  You 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  your  own 
plans  and  tastes  ;  and  how  mamma  will 
enjoy  helping  you  to  remodel  the  anti- 
quated furniture,  and  make  the  place 
homelike  for  yourself !  Everybody 
allows  that  her  judgment  is  good  in 
such  things,  and  I  know  you  will 
enjoy  giving  her  the  pleasure  of  think- 
ing she  is  helping  you." 

'•Don't  put  such  a  notion  into 
mamma's  head,  Alma,  it  would  cause 
me  dreadful  trouble.  Sir  John  hates 
changes,  and  I  am  afraid,  more  than 
anything  else,  hates  mamma's  taste. 
We  must  never  let  her  know  this ; 
but  he  calls  it,  and  some  other  things 
that  you  and  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  in,  vulgar.  I  hardly  like  to 
saj  it,  but  it's  true,  and  he  does  not 
mind  letting  me  know  now  what  he 
thinks  of  us  all.  You  can't  imagine 
the  relief  it  is  to  me  to  put  away  my 
trousseau,  and  remember  that  when 
our  mourning  is  over  I  can  get  fresh 
clothes  from  people  he  approves, 
whose  taste  he  won't  question  on  every 
point." 

"All  your  pretty  things  that  we 
chose  together,  and  that  poor  mamma 
fussed  over  to  such  an  extent ;  are  you 
actually  burying  them  all? " 


The  tears  rushed  to  Lady  Forrest's 
eyes,  and  she  turned  her  head  away  to 
hide  them  as  she  answered — 

"  You  don't  know  how  tiresome  it 
was  to  be  told  half-a-dozen  times  every 
day  that  there  was  something  a  little 
wrong  in  what  I.  had  on.  1  see  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  stood  up  for 
mamma's  taste  and  yours,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  go  on  for  ever  answer- 
ing the  same  sort  of  objections  to 
every  trifle  about  one — over  and  over 
again." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  But  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  all  the 
little  links  between  Constance  Rivers 
and  Constance  Forrest  are  put  away 
so  quickly.  You  might  as  well  have 
been  Marie  Antoinette,  changing  all 
her  clothes,  down  to  her  stockings, 
before  she  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier  into  her  husband's  kingdom. 
She  got  the  upper  hand  over  her  lout 
of  a  king,  let  us  remember,  in  the  long 
run,  and  I  don't  despair  of  seeing  even 
you  pluck  up  courage  to  reign  over  the 
kingdom  you  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  some  day.  It  wants  a  great 
deal  of  reforming  I  can  see  at  a  glance, 
stately  as  the  general  effect  is.  I 
shall  begin  to  respect  you  when  you 
have  succeeded  in  making  those  dismal 
state  rooms  habitable.  Do  you  re- 
member how  chilly  we  felt  in  them  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  old  Lady 
Forrest's  one  ball  1  and  how  I  longed 
to  rummage  among  the  pot  jwurri 
vases,  and  the  china  dragons  and 
monster  jars  ?  Shall  you  ever  dare  to 
move  them  to  see  what  secret  cupboard - 
doors  there  may  be  behind  them, 
Lady  Bluebeard  1  " 

Constance  could  not  help  smiling, 
though  she  coloured  a  little  as  she 
answered — 

"  I  will  confess  something  that  will 
amuse  you ;  but  you  must  not  talk 
about  it  to  me  again  before  any  one. 
I  went  into  the  great  drawing-room 
yesterday,  when  Sir  John  was  out,  and 
to  prevent  myself  from  thinking  too 
much  of  that  ball  and  all  it  led  up  to—- 
which you  know  I  only  half  expected 
at  the  time.  I  began  to  take  some  of 
the  old  chintz  covers  off  the  worked 
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chairs,  and  to  look  into  the  cabinets 
and  drag  out  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
old  treasures.  I  would  not  have  the 
servants  in  to  help,  for  fear  they 
should  take  me  for  an  inquisitive 
school- girl ;  and  as  I  went  on  I  got 
excited  over  my  work,  though  with  a 
guilty  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  old 
Lady  Forrest  might  suddenly  open  the 
door  of  a  cabinet  behind  me  and  ask 
me  what  I  was  doing  with  her  ancient 
worked  chairs  and  her  beloved  price- 
less china.  I  forgot  all  about  Sir  John 
till  I  heard  the  folding-doors  of  the 
anteroom  open  (about  half-a-mile  from 
where  I  happened  to  be  kneeling,  with 
my  spoils  all  about  me),  and  saw  in 
the  distance  the  figure  of  a  gentleman 
coming  through.  It  was  quite  too 
dark  for  me  to  make  out  who  it  was 
at  first,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  my 
heart  did  beat  quickly,  and  I  felt  a 
very  coward,  till  the  intruder  got  near 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  it  was  not 
my  husband,  only  Wynyard  Anstice, 
come  to  inquire  after  us,  and  shown  in 
by  mistake.  He  looked  so  like  old 
times — old  holiday  times  with  the 
boys — that  I  could  not  help  letting 
him  see  how  relieved  I  was  that  it  was 
only  he,  and  when  lights  were  brought 
I  showed  him  what  I  had  been  doing. 
and  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  my 
fright.  Oh,  Alma  !  such  a  laugh  as  I 
had  not  had  for  two  whole  months. 
Then  we  set  to  work  to  put  things 
straight  again,  and  we  worked  as  hard 
together  as  if  we  had  been  tidying 
the  old  schoolroom  after  a  sham  fight 
on  a  holiday  afternoon  ;  and  just  as 
Wynyard  was  lifting  the  last  china 
monster  back  to  its  old  place  on  a 
shelf  over  my  head  the  door  opened 
again,  and  that  time  it  was  to  let  in 
Sir  John." 

"  And  you  told  him  what  you  had 
been  doing? " 

"  Alma !  He  would  never  have 
thought  me  sane  again  as  long  as  he 
lived.  If  you  had  been  with  us  for 
the  last  six  weeks  you  would  know 
better  than  to  expect  such  candour 
from  me.  I  might  almost  as  well 
have  got  myself  unmarried,  for  he 
would  never  have  taken  in  the  idea 


that  Lady  Forrest  could  so  conduct  her- 
self. Wynward  Anstice  understood 
the  state  of  the  case  much  better  than 
you  do.  He  turned  away  from  his 
vase,  as  if  he  had  strolled  up  to  it 
casually  to  look  at  it  nearer,  and  kept 
Sir  John  in  conversation  cleverly  till 
I  had  recovered  my  countenance,  and 
was  ready  to  take  my  share  in  the 
talk." 

"  Oh,  Connie,  I  know  just  the  sort 
of  imploring  look  you  darted  at  him 
from  under  your  eyelashes  to  make 
him  do  that.  How  you  can  call  your- 
self a  shy  person  and  yet  bear  to  make 
such  revelations  in  sudden  moments, 
I  never  could  understand." 

"  It  did  not  tell  Wynyard  Anstice 
anything  new.  It  was  a  bit  out  of 
old  times  for  him.  As  he  sat  talking 
to  Sir  John  I  knew,  for  I  read  it  in 
his  face,  that  he  was  thinking  to  him- 
self how  characteristic  all  this  was  of 
the  cowardly  little  Constance,  whom 
he  and  Alma  always  used  to  scramble 
out  of  her  scrapes.  My  imploring  look 
did  not  reveal  anything  fresh  about  me 
to  him." 

"  Except  that  you  are  afraid  of  your 
husband  ;  and  oh,  Connie  !  I  am  afraid 
you  would  have  done  just  the  same  if 
young  Laurance,  or  any  one  of  your 
old  lovers  had  come  in." 

"  I  did  not  show  that  I  am  afraid 
of  my  husband,  only  that  I  respect  him, 
as  I  have  always  respected  the  proper 
authorities.  I  have  not  been  troubling 
myself  at  all  about  that  part  of  yester- 
day's little  adventure.  I  really  did 
not  see  that  I  had  done  anything 
foolish  so  far." 

"  What  else  have  you  to  confess  ? 
Did  you  give  Sir  John  to  understand 
by  your  manner  that  we  are  still  on 
our  old  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Anstice  1  or  did  you  stiffen  back  into 
the  coldness  mamma  has  prescribed  of 
late,  after  Sir  John  came  in  ?  " 

"That  is  the  confession  I  have  to 
make,  dearest  Alma,  and  if  I  decided 
the  wrong  way  for  your  real  interests 
and  wishes,  you  must  forgive  me.  I 
sat  and  thought  about  it  while  I  re- 
covered breath  in  my  shady  corner, 
and  Sir  John  and  Wynyard  discussed 
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the  day's  Times.  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  not  commit 
myself  to  great  intimacy ;  I  would 
gently  slide  down  from,  the  familiarity 
of  the  last  half-hour  to  something 
that,  while  it  was  sufficiently  friendly 
to  be  consistent,  would  not  provoke 
questions  from  Sir  John.  I  had,  I 
know,  called  up  just  the  right 
medium  expression  to  my  face,  but 
when  Wynyard  got  up  to  take  leave, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  me — I  can't 
account  for  it,  Alma  —  it  was  some- 
thing in  his  eyes,  I  suppose,  that  I 
could  not  resist,  just  after  he  had  been 
helping  me — but  I  actually  told  him 
that  you  were  coming  here  to  spend 
the  day  to-morrow,  and  invited  him 
to  dine  with  us  alone,  at  eight 
o'clock." 

"  What  did  Sir  John  think  of  such  a 
proceeding — just  now,  when  you  are 
seeing  no  one  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  well  pleased  at  first ; 
but  he  has  less  objection  to  Wynyard 
Anstice  than  to  others  of  our  friends, 
whom  mamma  thinks  more  of,  because, 
as  he  says,  he  knows  who  he  is. 
Then,  luckily  for  me,  he  had  been  a 
little  put  out  in  the  morning,  when  he 
heard  I  had  asked  you  to  spend  the 
day,  because  we  should  be  three  for 
dinner,  and  I  bethought  me  of  remark- 
ing that  my  impromptu  invitation 
was  given  to  secure  an  even  number. 
I  added  that  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  vis-a-vis  I  had  secured 
for  you." 

"  You  should  not  have  said  that." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  rightly  punished, 
for  as  things  have  turned  out  I  have 
brought  myself  into  a  great — you  need 
not  smile,  Alma — a  serious  perplexity. 
You  bring  me  word  that  papa  intends 
to  do  me  the  honour  of  dining  here  to- 
day, and  I  could  not,  no,  coward  as  I 
am,  I  could  not  vex  him  by  letting 
him  see  so  soon  that  unexpected  guests 
for  dinner  are  not  as  welcome  to  Sir 
John  as  he,  with  his  easy-going  ways, 
has  been  used  to  make  them  at  home. 
I  cannot  put  off  papa  on  his  first 
offered  visit ;  but  all  the  same,  I  do 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  Sir 
John's  feelings  will  be  when  he  sees 


the  party  he  is  expected  to  sit  down 
with  at  eight  o'clock.  Papa,  who  will 
come  after  a  long  day  in  court,  with 
his  worn,  pre-occupied,  Lord-Justice 
look,  and  who  must  either  sit  opposite 
you,  or  have  no  one  to  match  him." 

"  It  is  only  a  family  party." 

"  Our  notion  of  a  family  party  is 
undreamed  of  hei-e.  Can  you  help 
me  to  a  way  out  of  my  dilemma  ? 
Can  you  suggest  a  niceish-looking  lady, 
who  would  come  at  an  hour's  notice 
(it  is  five  o'clock,  and  growing  dark 
already),  and  sit  quietly  opposite  papa, 
without  in  any  way  annoying  Sir 
John  ?  ' 

"  Emmie  West,"  suggested  Alma, 
promptly.  "  It  would  so  please  papa  ; 
he  has  a  sore  place  in  his  conscience 
about  the  Wests,  and  is  continually 
wanting  us  to  do  more  for  them,  though 
he  does  not  know  exactly  what.  Mamma 
would  not  have  Emmie  asked  to  the 
wedding,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  justice  in  your  being 
driven  to  invite  her  as  your  first  guest. 
Come,  be  bold  ;  I  have  often  said  that 
my  first  act  of  independence,  when  I 
had  a  houre  of  my  own,  should  be  to 
ask  all  the  Wests  at  once  to  dinner." 

Constance  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  if  you  take  it 
into  your  head  that  this  house  is  my 
own,  and  that  I  can  ask  whom  I  please 
to  it  ?  Sir  John  has  never  heard  of 
the  Wests,  and  I  never  intended  that 
he  should.  B^e  has  a  horror  of  rela- 
tions, and  wonders  sometimes  whether 
all  the  boys  and  you  will  marry, 
dreading,  I  can  see,  to  be  dragged  into 
depths  of  vulgarity  by  one  or  other  of 
our  clan/' 

"  As  there  is  no  saying  what  we 
may  do,  you  had  better  begin  to  inure 
him  early.  Little  Emmie  West  can't 
be  looked  upon  as  an  eyesore,  eeated 
opposite  to  papa  at  dinner,  I  should 
think." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  dreadful 
recollections  of  Emmie  West  at  our 
Christmas  parties,  in  scrimpy,  washed 
muslin  dresses,  eked  out  at  the  bottom 
with  cheap  edging,  and  with  f-hoes, 
and  gloves,  and  ribbons  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  come  out  of  Koah's  Ark. 
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If  that  was  the  result  when  there  had 
been  weeks  of  preparation,  I  tremble 
to  think  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
hasty  toilette." 

"  Better,  perhaps ;  or  stay,  let  us 
bring  her  here,  and  you  shall  make 
her  a  present  of  one  of  those  pretty 
evening  dresses  you  talk  of  burying. 
It  would  be  a  cheap  bit  of  good  nature, 
Connie,  since  you  never  mean  to  wear 
any  of  them  again  yourself.  I  will 
back  Emmie  West  not  to  look  the 
least  bit  like  a  poor  relation,  when  we 
have  dressed  her  up.  She  is  just 
your  height,  and  I  have  always  had 
my  doubts  as  to  whether  she  would  not 
turn  out  to  be  prettier  than  any  one  of 
us,  if  she  were  properly  dressed." 

"I  should  like  it,"  said  Constance, 
"and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  to 
do,  for  I  don't  think  Sir  John  objects 
to  anything  in  the  world  so  much  as 
sitting  down  an  uneven  number  at 
dinner.  Poor  Aunt  West  will  be  im- 
mensely gratified  at  my  calling  on  her 
so  soon  and  inviting  Emmie." 

"  It  is  a  capital  opportunity  for  feel- 
ing your  new  importance,"  said  Alma, 
smiling ;  "  and  if  one  is  to  marry 
grandly,  one  may  as  well  get  all  the 
compensating  pleasures  out  of  the 
situation  one  can." 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  Wynyard 
Anstice  since  I  left  home  1 "  Constance 
asked,  when  the  sisters  were  driving 
to  Saville  Street. 

"  He  called  once,"  said  Alma,  the 
more  inclined  to  be  communicative, 
because  there  was  not  light  enough  for 
her  sister  to  read  her  face.  "  He  called 
the  day  after  your  wedding,  and  we  had 
a  long  talk  together  about  Agatha." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Constance,  thought- 
fully. "Then  I  know  what  happened. 
One  can't  help  opening  out  when  one 
talks  of  Agatha.  I  suppose  I  did  right 
to  go  and  see  her  in  her  convent  when 
I  was  close  to  her,  but  it  cost  me  a 
terrible  fit  of  crying.  She  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  Sir  John  and  my  en- 
gagement, questioning  me  in  her  old 
earnest  way ;  and  do  you  know,  Alma, 
I  found  that  I  could  not  answer.  I 
could  not  speak  about  my  marriage  to 
her  as  I  had  spoken  of  it  to  other 
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people.  It  looked  suddenly  such  a 
solemn  thing — done  for  ever — and  I 
could  not  feel  just  then  that  I  had  had 
reason  enough.  In  that  little  bare 
room,  with  Agatha  in  her  serge  dress, 
sitting  by  me — all  mere  outside  things 
looked  so  small  and  mean." 

Alma  did  not  say  what  she  thought  : 
"You  know  then  that  you  have  only 
got  outside  things."  She  put  her  hand 
over  her  sister's,  and  sat  silently  wait- 
ing, not  without  a  little  quick  beating 
of  the  heart,  for  Constance  to  bring 
out  the  connecting  thought  between 
her  first  and  her  last  remark,  which 
she  certainly  had  not  expressed  so 
far. 

It  came  at  length  in  a  thoughtful 
tone.  "  I  felt  sure  something  had 
happened  between  you  and  Wynyard 
Anstice.  When  he  asked  after  you 
there  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  told 


me- 


"  No  !  no  ! — there  is  nothing  to  tell 
— you  must  not  be  fanciful.  I  assure 
you  that  nothing  passed;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  talk  about  Agatha." 

"  Ah !  but  you  must  have  said 
something  without  knowing  it,  per- 
haps, that  has  made  him  think  better 
of  you  than  he  did  a  little  while  ago. 
He  felt  bitterly  about  the  change  in 
our  manner  to  him  at  one  time.  I 
used  sometimes  to  think  he  more  than 
half  despised  us  all ;  and  though  he 
hovered  about  you,  he  felt  his  liking 
for  you  a  sort  of  bondage,  and  hated 
it  in  his  heart.  Now,  there  is  a 
change,  and  I  am  afraid,  dear,  that 
unless  you  have  courage  to  go  against 
mamma,  you  will  have  to  do  once  again 
all  that  it  cost  you  so  much  to  do  a 
year  ago.  You  are  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  I  am,  Alma,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult  for  you  to  get 
your  own  way,  if  this  is  what  you 
wish,  and  make  what  people  call  a 
love-match.  I  am  not  advising  ifc,  of 
course  ;  only,  if  one  could  marry  a  man 
one  loved — so  truly  that  one  was  not 
the  least  bit  afraid  of  him — I  think 
sometimes  it  might  be  worth  a  struggle, 
or  even  giving  up  a  little  worldly 
prosperity  for  such  rest  as  that  would 
be." 
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They  had  left  tho  quarter  of  the 
town  with  which  they  were  familiar  by 
this  time,  and  reached  a  drearier,  more 
monotonous  region,  and  Alma  sat  for 
a  time  without  speaking,  her  face  to- 
. wards  tho  window,  apparently  looking 
out ;  really  looking  within,  though 
the  objects  which  glanced  past  before 
her  eyes,  gave  a  certain  colouring  and 
tone  to  her  reflections.  It  was  just 
one  of  her  usual  see-saws  of  thought 
and  feeling,  cold  and  hot  fits,  doubt 
and  confidence  swaying  her  alternately, 
with  self-contempt  for  not  being  more 
heartily  in  earnest,  underlying  all. 
It  was  not  poverty  exactly  that  she 
feared.  She  had  not  the  lazy  luxury- 
loving  nature  of  her  mother  and  Con- 
stance. She  could  have  joined  partner- 
ship with  one  of  like  ambition  with 
her  own ;  but  then  it  must  be  with 
the  definite  aim  of  conquering  fortune 
in  the  end ;  and  worldly  advancement 
must  be  as  dear  to  him  as  to  herself. 
She  could  not  look  forward  to  content- 
ment except  in  the  world's  high  places, 
or  imagine  herself  sinking  permanently 
to  what  she  called  a  sordid  life.  Her 
father's  career  had  always  been  her 
ideal  of  what  was  admirable  in  the  life 
of  a  professional  man,  and  in  her 
glorying  over  his  triumphs  a  standard 
of  worldly  success,  as  the  only  test  of 
worth,  had  been  formed  in  her  mind, 
and  coloured  all  her  thoughts.  She 
could  despise  her  mother's  restless 
efforts  for  the  family  aggrandisement ; 
but  her  own  ambition  was  essentially 
of  the  same  nature,  and  had  the  same 
blight  of  woiidliness  upon  it.  When 
she  turned  round  to  Constance  again, 
her  first  words  showed  the  direction 
her  thoughts  had  taken. 

"Papa  was  talking  about  him  to 
me  the  other  day,"  she  said:  "I  know 
what  he  meant.  It  was  not  that 
mamma  had  set  him  on  to  speak  as 
she  has  done  before.  His  views  of 
things  are  never,  you  know,  really  the 
same  as  mamma's,  though  in  this 
matter  they  agree  in  their  wishes 
about  me.  He  talked  to  me  just  as  if 


I  were  one  of  the  boys,  like  a  reason- 
able creature  with  a  career  before  me, 
and  then,  without  alluding  to  the 
past,  he  let  the  conversation  turn  on  Mr. 
Anstice's  prospects,  and  said  how  sorry 
he  was  that  he  was  not  more  practical, 
and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  put  him- 
self under  his  advice.  He  said  that 
Wynyard  had  just  now  refused  some- 
thing; I  don't  know  what,  but  some- 
thing that  papa  says  he  should  have 
taken  at  his  age  with  a  view  to  its 
leading  to  further  advancement,  be- 
cause accepting  it  would  have  com- 
mitted him  to  the  support  of  some 
people,  or  some  principles  that  he  does 
not  approve  of.  Pa,pa  did  not  say  he 
was  altogether  wrong,  but  he  called  it 
an  ultra-conscientious  scruple,  such  as 
he  should  have  stepped  over  at  Wyn- 
yard's  age.  It  was  the  old  story  over 
again  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  I  can  see 
the  impression  it  has  made  on  papa." 

"How  strange,  just  when  he  is,  I 
am  sure,  fonder  of  you  than  ever." 

"  In  a  way,"  said  Alma,  bitterly ; 
"  but,  oh,  Connie  !  not  in  the  way  in 
which  I  should  like  to  be  loved.  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  really  no 
alternative,  and  that  we  unlucky 
women  have  to  take  our  choice  between 
being  a  little  loved  by  men  who  can 
see  plenty  of  higher  objects  and 
interests  in  the  world  than  our  poor 
little  happiness,  and  who  put  us  last ; 
or  a  good  deal  loved  by  fools  who  put 
us  first  ?  " 

"  Not  always,"  said  Constance,  sigh- 
ing in  her  turn.  "  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  good  in  expecting  to  be  put  first 
for  long  by  any  one.  A  man's  crotchets 
need  not  be  like  "Wynyard  Anstice's, 
about  principles  and  imaginary  things, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  loving — the 
other  sort  serve*  just  as  well  for  that. 
But  here  we  are  in  Saville  Street.  I 
wonder  what  Sir  John's  servants  wiH 
think  about  my  coming  here,  and  if 
they  will  notice  how  much  dingier 
Uncle  West's  house  looks  than  even 
the  other  shabby  houses  on  this  side 
of  the  street." 


To  bf  continued. 
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THE  troubadour  has  hitherto  found 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English 
critics.  Even  the  ever-ready  book- 
makers, who,  after  the  fashion  of 
William  Godwin,  are  willing  to  write 
at  all  times  upon  any  subject,  have 
been  but  little  attracted  by  the  "  wind 
of  Provence  heavy  with  the  rose,"  of 
which  one  of  our  younger  poets  sings. 
Such  efforts  as  they  did  make  to  depict 
the  troubadours  were  scarcely  encou- 
raging. Few,  we  fancy,  read  now 
Mrs.  Dobson's  abridgment  of  Millot, 
in  which  that  worthy  woman  depre- 
cates mildly  the  task  that  has  fallen 
to  her  hands,  and  shudders  every  now 
and  then  over  the  laxness  of  morality 
among  the  men  and  women  she  is 
chronicling.  Bad,  however,  as  poor 
Mrs.  Dobson's  work  was,  we  have  no 
other  contribution  to  the  matter 
worth  reading.  The  subject  has  been 
left  entirely  to  the  speculations  of 
foreign  critics ;  and  until  very  re- 
cently our  popular  idea  of  the  trou- 
badour was  not  much  more  extended 
than  that  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  Pickwick, 
who  went  to  a  fancy  ball  "  in  blue 
satin  trunks  and  cloak,  white  silk 
tights  and  shoes,  and  Grecian  helmet : 
which  everybody  knows  to  have  been 
the  regular,  authentic,  every-day  cos- 
tume of  a  troubadour,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  time  of  their  final 
disappearance  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

In  taking  up  the  subject,  therefore, 
Mr.  Hueffer  set  himself  a  very  import- 
ant and  praiseworthy  task,  and  he  has 
acquitted  himself  of  his  work  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  honour  to  his  research 
as  a  scholar  and  to  his  acumen  as  a 
critic.  For  in  undertaking  to  intro- 
duce the  English  public  to  the  trou- 

1  The  Troubadours,  a  History  of  Provcnfal 
Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Hueffer.  Chatto  and  Windus,  1878. 


badours,  Mr.  Hueffer  entered  upon  a 
difficult  and  onerous  duty,  the  trouble 
of  which  was  not  much  lightened  by 
the  labours  of  others  who  had  worked 
before  him  in  the  field  of  Provencal 
literature.  Ste.  Palaye,  Diez,  Ray- 
nouard,  Fauriel,  and  many  others 
had  striven  to  bring  about  a  better 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  Pro- 
vencal, but,  save  to  a  very  select 
few,  these  labours  were  little  known 
in  England,  and  nothing  like  a  school 
of  Provencal  study  existed.  In  taking 
up  the  theme,  therefore,  Mr.  Hueffer 
was  practically  addressing  an  audience 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  this  audience 
was  by  no  means  indifferent ;  and 
if  he  had  to  begin  de  novo,  he  did 
not  speak  to  deaf  or  inattentive  ears, 
for  the  interest  in  the  language  and 
literature  which  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween Latin  and  Italian  civilisation, 
between  the  decay  of  old  Rome  and 
the  efflorescence  of  the  Renaissance, 
has  been  greatly  developed  amongst  us 
of  late.  The  cause  of  this  increased 
regard  for  the  strange,  beautiful  speech 
which  leapt  into  perfect  birth  and 
passed  away  from  the  list  of  living 
languages  as  suddenly  as  Arminius 
disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  fol- 
lowers is  to  be  found  in  the  curious 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  song  in  Pro- 
vence. The  efforts  of  the  Felibrige, 
or  Guild  of  Provencal  poets  established 
in  1854,  have  undoubtedly  done  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  anything 
else  to  arouse  a  wider  and  deeper 
sympathy  with,  and  care  for,  the 
tongue  of  Rudel  and  Peire  Yidal. 
Teodor  Aubanel  and  Frederi  Mistral 
may  no  more  hope  to  bring  again  the 
old  glories  of  Provence,  than  Marshal 
MacMahon  might  have  looked  for 
Ogier  the  Dane  to  come  back  from 
Avallon,  and  the  arms  of  Morgan  le 
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Fay  in  the  stormy  year  of  1870,  and 
hurl  back  an  invader  from  the  gates 
of    beleaguered   Paris.      The   peculiar 
beauty   and   grace   of   old    Provencal 
poetry — a  beauty  and  grace  that  was 
of    necessity  somewhat    artificial  —  it 
would  be  as   hopeless  to   attempt   to 
revive  as  it  would  be  vain  for  skilled 
craftsmen  to  strive  to  rival  nature  in 
the    production    of    the   patina    upon 
bronze  or  the  matchless  glow  of   iri- 
descence   upon    the    glass     that    has 
lain  for  centuries  in  the  earth.     Cer- 
tain  conditions,  which  must  be    ful- 
filled, are  necessary  to  produce  both, 
and  the  conditions   necessary   to   the 
existence  of    old  Provencal  song  are 
scarcely  ever  likely  to  come  upon  the 
earth  again.     But  these  would-be  re- 
storers of  a  faded  faith  have  certainly 
done  much  to  make  the  present  day 
aware  of  the  exquisite  symmetry  and 
undying  loveliness  inclosed  for  ever  in 
the  swathes  and  embalming  spices  of 
a  dead  language. 

Mr.  Hueffer  has,  it  is  said,  been 
recently  made  a  member  of  the  Feli- 
brige,  in  recognition  of  his  critical 
edition  of  the  works  of  Guillem  de 
Cabestanh,  the  unhappy  troubadour 
who  is  the  original  hero  of  the  story 
told  in  many  forms,  and  perhaps  best 
known  to  us  in  Sugden's  Sigismonda. 
His  new  book  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  his  diploma  work. 

Mr.  Hueffer  modestly  disclaims  any 
desire  to  be  more  than  popular  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  his  readers 
would  have  liked  a  little  more  science 
and  a  little  more  philology.  But  we 
feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hueffer  has 
adopted  the  right  mode  of  treatment : 
his  aim  being  to  diffuse  as  much  as 
possible  the  knowledge  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  to  point  out  to  the  present 
day  that  its  love  for  revivals  of  all  kinds 
should  in  fairness  take  in  the  poets 
and  the  poetry  to  which  European 
civilisation  owes  so  much.  It  is  true 
that  we  in  England  do  not  directly 
inherit  so  much  from  the  troubadours 
as  other  countries,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  that  we  have  ex- 


perienced their  indirect  influence  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  very  names 
of  the  people  and  the  places  are  enough 
to  arouse  the  imaginative  faculties  and 
emotions.  Provence,  like  Persia,  is  a 
sort  of  enchanted  land — a  country  of 
dreams,  full  of  romance  and  wonder — 
an  Armida's  garden,  where  the  impos- 
sible becomes  possible,  where  women 
are  always  beautiful,  and  men  all 
heroes  and  poets — and  where,  if  death 
must  enter,  it  is  in  no  common- 
place way,  but  in  some  such  fashion 
as  to  fitly  end  a  life,  to  be  the 
worthy  conclusion  of  love  and  life 
and  song.  Life  and  death  alike  appear 
to  wear  their  fairest  guise  in  those 
enchanted  places.  In  writing  upon 
such  a  subject  the  great  difficulty  is 
how  not  to  disillusionise.  The  least 
lack  of  skill  in  treatment  is  fatal  to 
some  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and 
in  clumsy  hands  the  result  might 
prove  but  tedious  or  ridiculous.  Into 
the  Provence  of  the  troubadours  only 
the  sympathetic  of  soul  may  hope  to 
enter ;  to  the  prosaically-minded  all 
would  appear  indeed  barren.  Happily 
for  the  readers  of  books,  Mr.  Hueffer 
is  of  the  first  class,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  two  tasks — the  first,  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  which  hallows 
Provence  to  its  admirers ;  the  second, 
to  make  it  interesting  to  those  who 
know  little  of  the  courtly  singers  of 
the  Italian  interregnum. 

When  Schlegel  said  "everybody  talks 
of  the  troubadours,  and  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them,"  he  spoke  truly 
of  his  time,  and  the  saying  would  hit 
home  now  as  then,  but  with  this 
qualification,  that  most  people  now  are 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  the 
troubadours.  Mr.  Hueffer's  book  was 
just  what  was  wanted  to  answer  this 
desire.  Though  he  disavows  all  effort 
after  scientific  exposition,  and  any  wish 
to  be  in  this  instance  more  than  read- 
able, there  is  throughout  the  book  the 
feeling  so  pleasant  to  a  reader,  that  the 
promise  to  be  popular  is  not  made 
because  the  author  could  not  be  any- 
thing else,  but  that  behind  the  easy 
style  and  pleasantly  narrative  chapters 
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there  is  hidden  the  authority  of  pro- 
found scholarship. 

A  lengthy  investigation  of  the 
speech  of  the  troubadours  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  the  purpose,  and  to  treat 
such  a  subject  fitly  would  necessitate  a 
large  sacrifice  of  the  space  devoted  to 
more  important  matter.  Those  who 
wish  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Provencal  will  find  enough  in  a  variety 
of  other  authorities,  whereas  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Hueffer's  book  is  to 
present  what  is  not  so  easily  attainable 
elsewhere.  He  is  not  preparing  a 
grammatical  study  of  the  langue  (Toe, 
and  therefore  a  very  few  pages  of 
prefatory  philology  were  quite  sufla- 
cient  for  his  purpose  before  proceeding 
to  the  more  important  portion  of  his 
task,  the  presentation  to  modern  eyes 
of  that  splendid  masque  of  beauty, 
love,  and  song  which  was  played  on 
the  world's  stage  for  two  most  musi- 
cal centuries  in  the  south  of  France, 
some  six  hundred  years  ago. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  literature  and  the  social 
life  of  the  troubadours,  with  exhaust- 
ive lives  of  several  of  the  more  cele- 
brated amongst  them ;  the  remainder 
being  devoted  to  scientific  research  on 
questions  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  eru- 
dite and  deep  enough  to  console  those 
who  delight  in  scientific  treatment  for 
the  absence  of  philological  matter  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Hueffer  opens  upon  the  literature 
of  Provence  by  discussing  the  early 
popular  epics,  of  which,  according  to 
one  school,  there  never  was  any  great 
abundance,  while  another  follows  the 
teachings  of  Fauriel  and  loudly  wails 
for  perished  epic  cycles,  rivalling  in 
number  the  Chansons  de  Geste  of 
Northern  France  or  the  Cyclic  poems 
of  Greece.  Of  the  two  most  import- 
ant specimens  of  Provencal  epic  now 
existing — the  Fer-a-bras  and  the  Girart 
de  Ros&ilho — the  latter  alone  is  of 
genuine  Provencal  origin  ;  the  stirring 
story  of  the  loves  of  Guy  of  Burgundy 
and  the  pagan  girl  Florippe  belongs  to 
Northern  France,  and  we  might  as 
fairly  claim  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  for 


English  poems  on  the  faith  of  Chap- 
man's version,  as  regard  the  Provencal 
rendering  of  Fer-a-bras  in  the  light  of 
an  original  work.  But  if  we  have  lost 
the  epics  of  Arnaut  Daniel,  if  the 
Lancelot  which  played  Galahalt  to 
Francesca  and  Paolo,  is  as  irrecover- 
ably gone  as  the  Little  Iliad,  we  have 
an  ample  consolation  for  the  perished 
portion  of  Arthurian  and  Carlovingian 
cycles  in  the  beauty  and  fire  of  what 
Mr  Hueffer  calls  the  artistic  epic,  of 
which  Flamenco,  is  the  chief  example. 
As  Mr.  Hueffer  has  already  made 
readers  of  Macmillan  acquainted  with 
Flamenca,1  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at 
length  of  this  most  exquisite  love- 
story,  which  seems  to  hold  the  whole 
soul  and  spirit  of  Provence  between 
its  pages.  There  is  hardly  in  all  liter- 
ature a  more  delightful  scene  than 
that  where  the  lover  in  priestly  garb 
exchanges  amorous  words  with  the 
lady  of  his  love  under  guise  of  sacred 
rite.  The  trinity  of  modern  French 
romance,  La  Femme,  Le  Mari,  L'Amant, 
are  as  characteristically  omnipresent 
in  Provencal  story  and  Provencal  life 
as  they  are  in  the  Paris  of  the  volumes 
which  flow  yellow- covered  from  the 
presses  of  Caiman  LeVy  or  Charpen- 
tier.  But  the  cynicism  of  M.  Daudet 
or  M.  Belot  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
authors  of  such  joyous  love  stories  as 
Flamenca.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  spirit  which  animates  Flamenca 
that  modern  France  can  boast  of,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  some  of  the  best  among 
the  Contes  Drolatiques  of  Balzac. 

Flamenca  is  unfortunately  a  frag- 
ment, and  the  world  must  remain  as 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  Guillem  and 
Flamenca,  as  of  the  ending  of  the  story 
of  Cambuscan  bold.  The  final  fortunes 
of  the  picturesque  pair  of  lovers  whom, 
when  the  story  breaks  off,  we  leave  in 
complete  happiness,  must,  unless  some 
perfect  manuscript  comes  to  light, 
remain  like  Vivian  Grey,  for  each 
reader  to  conclude  according  to  his 
will. 

In  the  other  narrative  and  didactic 
poems  of  Provence  there  will  be  found 
1  Macmillan  for  July,  1877. 
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something  for  every  taste.  The  lovers 
of  romance  will  have  the  Roman  de 
Jaujfre,  and  one  or  two  others ;  those 
whom  camps  delight,  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  mixed  with  the  cymbal, 
will  have  the  history  of  the  Navarrese 
war  of  1276-77,  and  the  chronicle  of 
the  Albigeois  crusade  ;  the  Novas  del 
Heretge  will  satisfy  the  students  of 
monkish  tyranny ;  the  story  of  Boe- 
thius,  so  strangely  metamorphosed  by 
the  Middle  Ages  into  Yirgil,  will  have 
its  charm  for  the  lovers  of  philoso- 
phical allegory,  while  lives  of  saints, 
and  treatises  of  all  kinds  and  upon  all 
subjects,  from  love  to  hunting,  and 
from  theology  to  poetry,  remain  to 
satisfy  the  most  omnivorous  student 
of  general  literature. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Provengal 
poetry  is  lyrical,  and  may,  in  some 
respects,  claim  to  be  the  most  extraor- 
dinary lyrical  literature  in  the  world. 
"What  Theophile  Gautier  said  of 
Frederi  Mistral,  that  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  great  poet  in  an  idiom 
which  is  only  understood  by  a  limited 
public,  is  true  also  of  the  early  Proven- 
cal poets.  But  they  have  this  won- 
derful advantage  of  completeness,  of 
crystallisation  as  it  were,  which  tends 
greatly  to  compensate  for  their  being 
somewhat  out  of  the  track  of  every- 
day life.  It  is  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  the  Provenoal  language  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  learn;  but  such 
difficulty  as  exists  need  not  prove 
insurmountable  to  any  one  blessed 
with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French, 
if  above  all  he  have  happened  to 
read  some  of  the  poems  of  modern 
Provengal.  One  great  difficulty  is  not 
in  the  way  of  the  aspiring  student. 
With  any  other  literature  the  his- 
tory of  its  growth  forms  one  part  of 
its  study ;  not  so  in  Provencal.  While 
the  tongue  of  Ruteboeuf  is  not  that 
of  Ronsard,  or  Chaucer's  that  of  Sid- 
ney, the  first  troubadour  and  the  last 
write  much  the  same  sweet  tongue  in, 
generally  speaking,  much  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  whoever  has  grappled  with 
and  mastered  the  occasionally  some- 
what eccentric  grammatical  structure 


of  the  old  Provengal  speech  has  prac- 
tically done  his  task.  There  need  be 
for  him  no  study  of  the  rise  or  decline 
of  the  language  ;  his  labours  are  ended, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
the  literature  which  has  thus  been 
preserved  for  him,  as  the  body  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,  was  preserved 
according  to  old  story,  to  show  to  a 
later  day  what  had  been  the  almost 
immortal  beauty  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  was  undoubtedly  much  that 
was  favourable  to  the  fostering  of  song 
in  the  troubadours.  The  thirteenth 
century  in  Southern  France  had  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  that  of 
Northern  France  in  the  eighteenth. 
In  each  case  genius  or  wit  found  a 
career  open  before  it,  and  those  social 
difficulties  which  in  other  times  and 
places  have  served  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  art  were  in  both 
cases  if  not  actually  absent,  at  least 
not  found  to  form  very  formidable 
barriers  to  the  onward  progress  of 
talent.  The  son  of  a  servant  could  in 
sweet  Provence  rise  by  his  song  to 
name  and  fame,  and  boast  of  the  love 
of  queens,  as  the  son  of  a  cutler,  some 
five  centuries  later,  shone  in  the  salons 
of  M.  de  Choiseul  or  Mme.  de  Brancas, 
and  was  favoured  with  the  friendship 
of  Catherine  of  Russia.  The  courts  of 
the  Southern  nobles  were  as  hospitable 
to  the  wandering  poet  as  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Parisian  seigneurs  and  of  the 
Aspasias  and  Faustinas  of  Louis  Quinze 
were  to  the  brilliant  philosopher,  the 
gay  satirist,  or  the  amusing  novelist. 
Provence  demanded  poetry,  Paris  asked 
for  wit.  Provence,  in  the  person  of 
its  lords  and  ladies,  desired  to  be 
praised,  Paris  to  be  amused ;  but  the 
principle  was  just  the  same.  In  the 
same  way  every  now  and  then  genius 
would  forget  itself  and  grow  too  fami- 
liar ;  then  some  Rohan  would  cudgel 
an  Arouet  or  some  Provencal  husband 
pierce  the  tongue  of  a  Yidal,  without 
either  society  as  a  whole  departing 
from  the  principle  of  tolerance  which 
served  to  render  the  lives  of  each 
agreeable. 

But  if  the  Provencal  aristocracy  did 
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not  withhold  the  bays  from  the  brows 
of  humble  aspirants,  their  influence 
was  so  complete  as  to  render  the 
literature  entirely  a  courtly  one,  and, 
as  a  courtly  literature  of  necessity 
must  be,  somewhat  limited  in  its 
methods  of  expression,  and  somewhat 
manneristic  in  its  style.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  troubadours  are  as 
genuinely  inspired  by  art,  and  as  much 
the  spontaneous  outflow  of  a  great 
lyrical  epoch  as  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  literature.  But 
what  was  addressed  solely  to  the  ears 
of  a  cultivated  and  highly  critical 
audience  became  of  necessity  obedient 
to  technical  rules,  and  thus  while  we 
have  enough  courtly  poetry  to  keep  a 
whole  academy  of  poets  in  ideas  for  a 
century,  there  is  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly absence  of  the  spirit  of  popular 
song. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
popular  ballad  left  so  little  mark  upon 
the  literature  of  Provence,  or  rather 
that  what  still  remains  of  Provencal 
folklore  is  so  completely  altered  in  its 
language.  There  is  nothing  in  old 
Provencal,  for  example,  to  rival  the 
collection  of  old  French  songs  in 
Bartsch's  Romanzen  und  Pastourellen. 
Guiraut  Biquier's  Pastorals,  in  which 
a  knight's  hopeless  passion  for  a 
fair  shepherdess  is  carried  on,  like 
one  of  Dumas's  novels,  into  the  old 
age  of  lover  and  beloved,  have  no  false 
appearance  of  Watteau-like  rusticity 
about  them  ;  they  are  singularly  fresh 
and  sweet,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  people's  songs  in  the  sense  in 
which  JEs  ritten  drei  Reiter,  or  the  Trois 
Princesses,  or  The  Bailiff's  Daughter 
of  Islington  are  so  called.  The  growth 
of  pastoral  song  in  Tuscany,  which 
Mr.  Symonds  describes  so  well  in  his 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,  must  have 
had  its  counterpart  in  Provence,  but 
the  result  is  lost  to  us.  Of  such 
popular  forms  as  the  Alia  and  Serena, 
the  songs  of  morn  and  even  which  have 
served  to  enshrine  some  of  the  most 
perfect  utterances  of  passion  or  regret 
that  exist,  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances, but  neither  these  nor  the 


Balada,  which  is  invariably  in  Pro- 
venjal  a  song  accompanying  a  dance, 
exactly  answer  to  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  popular  poetry  of  a 
country. 

Among  the  chapters  in  Mr.  Hueffer's 
book  which  will  be  read  with  most 
interest  those  on  the  artificial  forms 
of  poetry  sanctioned  by  the  trouba- 
dours must  be  included.  What  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Gosse  have 
done  for  some  of  the  beautiful  forms 
in  which  the  great  French  poets  cast 
their  songs  Mr.  Hueffer  is  anxious  to 
do  for  the  Provengal  verse-forms.  As 
far  as  difficulty  of  execution  goes  the 
Provencal  poets  must  be  permitted  to 
carry  off  the  palm  of  victory.  The 
ballade  pales  its  ineffectual  fires  before 
the  sestina  ;  and  the  difficult  rhyming 
of  a  chant  royal  seems  easy  by  the 
side  of  the  eternal  rhyming  of  the 
true  tenso.  Even  Mr.  Gosse,  who 
has  shown  that  the  dainty  French 
forms  of  which  he  is  the  champion 
are  well  suited  to  English  verse,  and 
who  has  succeeded  in  gaining  mastery 
over  the  chant  royal  itself,  which 
since  the  days  of  Clement  Marot  has 
been  practically  untouched,  would,  we 
fancy,  admit  that  the  tenso  cannot  be 
transplanted  from  Provence  to  Lon- 
don. I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
Mr.  Hueffer  would  imply  when  he  says 
that,  "As  regards  the  structure  of  the 
line  and  stanza  there  is  no  generic 
mark  to  distinguish  the  tenso  from  the 
canzo,  the  sirventes,  or  any  other  class 
of  artistic  poetry."  Surely  when  a 
poem  is  cast  in  dialogue,  and  the  second 
speaker  must  reply  to  his  antagonist 
in  the  forms  and  rhymes  he  has  used, 
and  when,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hueffer,  this  unity  of  form  and 
rhyme  is  kept  up  throughout  a  poem 
of  over  fifty  lines,  it  may  certainly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  artificial  forms 
of  poetry. 

As  a  supplement  to  these  chapters 
upon  the  poetical  form  of  the  trouba- 
dours, Mr.  Hueffer  gives  at  the  end  of 
his  book  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study  upon  versification,  which  is  in 
itself  a  complete  treatise  upon  poetry. 
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The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hueffer 
shows  the  connection  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  the  Lingua 
Romana  and  the  laws  laid  down  in 
Dante's  great  treatise  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia  is  at  once  masterly  and 
unique,  and  these  chapters  will  prove 
a  perfect  quarry  of  information  to  the 
student  in  rhythms. 

It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  most 
favoured  forms  in  poetry,  the  sonnet, 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
troubadours.  There  is  extant  one  spe- 
cimen in  Provengal,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Italian  poet  Dante  da  Majano, 
and  no  more  tends  to  prove  the  recog- 
nition of  such  a  form  in  Provence  than 
would  a  sonnet  in  Latin  prove  the 
sonnet  to  have  been  favoured  by 
Catullus. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Hueffer  how  much  of  the  fantas- 
tic rhyming  of  the  Provencal  poets, 
rhyming  which  would  have  bewildered 
Henri  de  Croy  himself,  is  a  direct 
inheritance  from  the  later  Latin.  The 
repetition  of  the  opening  words  of  one 
line  at  the  conclusion  of  the  next, 
which  Ovid  occasionally  permitted  to 
himself,  and  which  Martial  made  some 
use  of,  became  in  the  poetry  of  Penta- 
dius  a  mannerism  to  which  we  probably 
owe  the  repetitions  and  overwords 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Provencal, 
and  which  make  gracious  the  triolet, 
rondeau,  and  rondel  of  Northern 
France.  In  the  same  way  the  "  over- 
words  "  of  alba  and  serena,  of  ballade 
and  chant  royal,  seem  a  distinct  trans- 
mission of  the  choral  repetitions  of 
which  so  fine  an  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the 

"  Cras  arnet,  qui  nunquara  amavit ;  quique 
aruavit,  eras  amet," 

of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Hueffer 's  account  of  the  Provencal 
poetry  without  giving  some  specimen 
of  his  ability  to  present  it  to  his 
readers  in  English.  Let  me  quote 
for  this  purpose  his  translation  of  part 
of  a  canzo  of  Beatrice  de  Die,  in  which 
she  regrets  with  a  tender  and  plaintive 
melancholy,  and  a  most  pathetic  lack 


of  dignity,  the  falseness  of  her  un- 
worthy lover,  the  pitiful  Rambaut  of 
Orange,  who  played  Phaon  to  this  Pro- 
ven^al  Sappho. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  this  silence  I  must  break  ; 
The  fault  of  him  I  love  moves  me  to  speak. 
Dearer  than  all  the  world  he  is  to  me  ; 
But  he  regards  not  truth  nor  courtesy, 
Nor  wisdom,  nor  my  worth,   nor  all  my 

beauty — 

He  has  deceived  me.  Such  my  fate  should  be,. 
If  I  had  failed  to  him  in  loving  duty. 

"  Oh,  strange  and  past  belief,  that  in  disdain 
Your  heart,  0  friend,  should  look  upon  my 

pain  ; 

That  now  another  love  should  conquer  you, 
For  all  that  I  may  say,  that  I  may  do. 
Have  you   forgotten  the  first  sweet   com- 
munion 

Of  our  two  hearts  1  now  sorely  would  I  rue. 
If  by  my  guilt  were  caused  this  last  dis- 
union. 

"  The  noble  worth,  the  valour  you  possess, 
Your  fame  and  beauty  add  to  my  distress. 
For  far  and  near  the  noble  ladies  all, 
If  love  can  move  them,  listen  to  your  call. 
But  you,  my  friend,  whose  soul  is  keenest 

sighted, 
Must  know   who  loves  you,  and   is   true 

withal. 
And  ah !    Remember   now  the  troth  we 

plighted. " 

Of  the  troubadours  themselves,  Mr. 
Hueffer  gives  seveial  biographies,  but 
this  portion  of  his  work  might 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  fuller. 
"We  miss  Jauffre  Rudel,  whose  melan- 
choly story  of  devotion  to  the  Lady  of 
Tripoli  has  been  the  delight  of  poets 
from  Petrarch  to  Browning.  But  the- 
author  would  probably,  and  with  con- 
siderable justice,  reply  that  in  the 
space  at  his  disposal  it  was  impossible 
to  even  mention,  far  from  do  justice 
to,  the  several  hundred  poets  whose 
voices  swell  the  choir  of  Provencal 
song,  and  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  better  to  treat  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  figures,  such  as  Guil- 
lem  de  Cabestanh,  who  represents  de- 
voted passion,  Peire  Vidal,  the  most 
eccentric  of  inspired  madmen,  the 
Monk  of  Montaudon,  who  presents  the 
sensual  humours  of  a  poetical  Friav 
Tuck,  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  the  dis- 
appointed lover  and  zealous  church- 
man, Bertrand  de  Born,  the  way 
poet,  Guillem  Figueira,  the  Provencal 
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Villon,  Peire  Cardinal,  the  cultured 
pessimist,  and  Beatrice  de  Die,  the 
most  worthy  of  women  troubadours. 
In  these  we  get  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  troubadour  life,  and  when 
taken  in  combination  with  the  chap- 
ters upon  the  social  position  of  the 
troubadours,  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
get  a  very  perfect  picture  of  what  the 
Provincia  of  the  Csesars  was  in  the 
days  when  the  Lingua  Romana  was 
still  the  living  language  of  great  poets. 
I  may  however  warn  the  poetically 
(or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  senti- 
mentally minded)  who  come  to  Mr. 
Hueffer's  book  unprepared  by  any 
previous  study  of  Diez,  that  they  will 
meet  with  one  heavy  disappointment. 
The  Courts  of  Love,  which  have  been 
the  delight  of  youth  since  the  days  of 
Philogenet  and  Rosial,  fall  before  Mr. 
Hueffer's  relentless  criticism  as  the 
magic  castle  in  the  story  vanished  at 
the  pronouncing  of  the  charm.  All  those 
to  whom  Andr6  le  Chapelain  is  a  sort 
of  saint,  and  Martial  D'Auvergne  a 
master,  who  have  learned  the  twenty 
statutes  of  Chaucer,  and  fancied,  in 
common  however  with  so  good  a  judge 
as  Wharton,  that  these  were  the  very 


laws  of  old  Provence— must  bow  their 
heads  before  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
as  it  sweeps  away  one  more  of  the 
pleasing  hallucinations,  which,  like 
the  sea-serpent  or  the  Will  of  Peter  the 
Great,  are  to  certain  minds  so  potent 
in  their  attraction.  For  these  the  best 
consolation  to  be  offered  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Massinger,  where,  if 
nowhere  else,  these  picturesque  tri- 
bunals are  for  the  moment  real. 

Mr.  Hueffer  has  certainly  written  his 
name  up  among  the  great  Provencal 
scholars.  As  an  entertaining  volume 
on  one  of  the  most  fascinating  epochs  in 
art,  an  epoch  to  which  so  much  of  the- 
eloquence  of  the  Renaissance  is  un- 
doubtedly owing,  and  whose  influence 
upon  the  kindred  European  countries 
M.  Baret  has  so  carefully  worked  out, 
his  book  deserves  a  place  with  any  of 
the  works  of  the  cultured  and  sesthe- 
tical  school  of  criticism,  while  as  a/ 
historical  essay  it  fills  up  a  blank  long 
vacant  in  English  literature,  and  is- 
an  essential  complement  to  the  mate- 
rials already  in  existence  for  the  study 
of  the  Renaissance. 

JUSTIN  H.  M'CARTHY. 
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THE  PLANTIN  MUSEUM. 


PASSING  through  Antwerp  some  years 
ago,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  printing- 
office  of  Christopher  Plantin,  whose 
fame  in  the  sixteenth  century  spread 
over  Europe,  still  remained  in  all  its 
antique  integrity,  unchanged  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Its  very  existence, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Dibdin's  notice  in 
the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  seemed 
unknown  even  to  those  most  interested 
in  typographical  antiquities ;  and  out 
of  the  thousands  of  summer  visitors 
who  year  after  year  flocked  through 
the  old  city,  not  one  cast  a  glance  at 
this  remarkable  mansion,  in  which 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  been  pre- 
served through  the  constant  changes 
of  ten  generations,  and  through  the 
fierce  storms  of  religious  reformation 
and  political  revolution. 

Although  difficult  of  access,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  admission.  My 
inspection  was  rapid,  and  necessarily 
superficial,  but  I  came  away  deeply 
impressed  with  the  absorbing  interest 
concentrated  in  the  quaint  old  build- 
ing, and  feeling  as  if  I  had  lived  that 
chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights  where 
Zobeide  enters  the  petrified  city,  and 
passing  through  streets  and  palaces, 
sees  the  most  luxurious  appliances  of 
daily  life  everywhere  ready  for  use, 
but  meets  with  no  living  creature  to 
enjoy  them.  So  here,  in  this  Maison 
Plantin,  once  the  residence  and  atelier 
of  a  substantial  burgher,  was  every- 
thing ready  for  immediate  use,  abun- 
dance of  type,  numerous  presses,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  complete  prin- 
ting-office, even  to  "  copy "  on  the 
compositors'  frames  ;  but  all  life  had 
vanished,  and  solitude  reigned  supreme, 
except  that  one  bent  old  workman, 
who  seemed  specially  placed  there  to 
carry  out  the  Zobeide  parallel,  pottered 
about  an  old  wooden  press,  like  the 


ghost    of    Plantin   himself    mourning 
over  departed  glories. 

In    1875,  a  year  or  two  after  my 
visit,  the  town  council  of  Antwerp,  after 
long  and  mature  deliberation,  decided 
to  purchase  the  mansion  and  its  con- 
tents, and  to  open  the  whole  to  the 
public  as  the  "  Plantin  Museum."  The 
price  agreed  upon  seemed  at  first  sight 
astounding,  being  noless  than  1,200,000 
francs   or   48,000£.    sterling.      Where 
could  there  be  found  in  any  old  print- 
ing-office value  for  that  amount  ?     The 
authorities,  however,  knew  well  what 
they  were  about,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if    the  contents  had  been 
put  up  to  public  auction,  a  much  larger 
sum  would  certainly  have  been  realised. 
The  public  spirit  which  voted  so  large  a 
sum  out  of  the  burghers' pockets  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  the  generosity 
and  foresight  of  the  Antwerp  citizens, 
whose  city,  already  a  paradise  for  the 
antiquarian  and  art-loving  visitor,  has 
now    received    an    additional    attrac- 
tion.    A  full  account  of  the  treasures 
thus  acquired  has  just   been  written 
by  M.  Leon  Degeorge,1  in  a  most  in- 
teresting and  complete  shape.      From 
this,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  taste,  and 
but  a  taste,  of  the  rich  feast  spread  by 
the  burghers  of  Antwerp  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Bruges,  sleepy  old  Bruges,  was  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  very  centre  of  the  life,  trade,  and 
civilisation  of  Flanders.  The  art  of 
printing  was  at  an  early  period  intro- 
duced into  the  city.  There  flourished 
the  famous  but  unfortunate  Typo- 
grapher, Colard  Mansion,  and  there 
our  own  Caxton  learnt  "  at  grete 
coste "  the  new  art,  which  was 

1  La  Maison  Plantin  a  Anrers,  par  Leon 
Degeorge.  Bruxelles,  8vo,  1878  ;  2nd  ed. 
(128  pp.) 
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destined  to  make  his  name  honoured 
and  famous  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  A  sad  reverse  how- 
ever awaited  the  royal  city,  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
when  the  revolt  of  the  citizens  was 
crushed,  they  were  deprived  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  all  their  pri- 
vileges, which  were  transferred  to  the 
city  of  Antwerp.  There,  in  a  rapidly 
growing  and  prosperous  community, 
many  famous  printers  arose,  whose 
names  still  exist  as  household  words 
among  bibliographers  :  Gerard  Leuw, 
Van  der  Goes,  Back,  Vosterman,  Yan 
der  Haegen,  and  others.  And  there, 
about  the  year  1550,  a  young  French 
bookseller,  named  Christopher  Plantin, 
established  himself  in  a  small  shop, 
pres  la  Bourse  neuve.  His  wife  sold 
linen,  and  he  bound  books  as  well  as 
sold  them.  The  learned  Graphaeus 
employed  him  as  a  binder,  and,  pleased 
with  his  integrity  and  industry,  assisted 
him  with  capital,  so  that  in  1555 
Plantin,  who  was  a  skilled  typographer, 
was  enabled  to  start  a  complete  print- 
ing-office. Thence  issued  his  maiden 
work,  a  short  essay  upon  the  education 
of  girls,  which,  in  a  dedication  written 
by  himself,  he  calls  "the  first  bloom 
from  the  garden  of  his  printing-honse  " 
— a  garden  which  soon  was  to  yield  a 
grand  supply  of  both  fruit  and  blossom. 
Intelligence  and  industry  met  with 
their  usual  reward,  and  in  two  years 
Plantin's  business  had  so  increased 
that  he  moved  to  new  and  more 
extensive  premises,  known  as  the 
"  Golden  Unicorn."  Here  great  pros- 
perity attended  his  steps,  and  in  1579 
he  purchased  the  building  in  the 
Marche  de  Vendredi,  which  has  ever 
since  been  associated  with  his  name, 
and  there  placed  over  the  portal  his 
famous  device,  a  hand  issuing  from  a 
cloud  and  holding  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  motto  he  chose  was  Lahore  et 
Oonstantid,  the  fixed  limb  of  the  com- 
pass representing  steadiness,  and  the 
moving  limb,  diligence. 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the 
successful  career  of  Christopher  Plan- 
tin.  In  1589  he  died,  the  richest  as 


well  as  the  most  famous  printer  in 
Europe,  having  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  master  minds  of 
his  age,  and  having  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
the  restoration  of  a  pure  text  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  "  Never," 
says  the  Italian  historian  Guicciardini, 
when  speaking  of  the  Plantin  printing- 
office,  then  in  its  zenith,  "  never  was 
seen  before  so  large  and  so  varied  a 
collection  of  types  and  presses,  of 
matrices,  of  ornaments,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  typographical  appliances  and 
instruments ;  nor  indeed  so  many  able 
workmen  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  so  priceless  a  collection." 

One  of  Plantin's  two  daughters 
married  John  Moretus,  the  chief  asso- 
ciate of  her  father  in  his  typographical 
labours,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the 
mansion  and  the  business.  From  him 
through  seven  generations  of  printers 
it  has  descended  unchanged  to  Edward 
Joseph  Moretus,  the  last  of  his  race, 
who  has  lately  transferred  it  to  the 
safe  custody  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gain  an 
idea,  however  inadequate,  of  the  vari- 
ous possessions  for  which  so  large  a 
sum  has  been  given. 

I.  The  mansion  :    a   fine  quadran- 
gular building  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  facade  of   which  was  restored  in 
1761. — It  comprises  the  dwelling  apart- 
ments,  the    foundry,   the   composing- 
rooms,   the  pressroom,   reading-rooms, 
libraries,    archives,    and  other  offices, 
just  as  they  existed  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Plantin's  career. 

Entering  under  the  arched  gateway, 
the  quadrangle  has  a  charming  effect. 
The  walls  between  the  windows  are 
ornamented  with  carved  niches,  in 
which  are  the  busts  of  celebrated 
printers,  several  of  them  embowered 
by  nature's  own  hand  in  framework 
of  vine-leaves  and  tendrils  which  still 
spring  from  the  original  stock,  planted 
more  than  300  years  ago  by  the  hand  of 
Plantin  himself. 

II.  Paintings  and  engravings.— The 
oil-paintings    are   both  numerous  and 
valuable,   all   but  six   being  portraits 
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either  of  the  family  or  of  celebrated 
persons  connected  with  Plantin  and 
his  labours.  Eighteen  are  by  llubens, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  "  Maison  Plantin,"  and 
whose  receipts  for  sums  of  money 
paid  him  are  still  preserved  in  the 
archives.  The  most  noteworthy  por- 
traits are  those  of  Christopher  Plantin, 
his  wife,  his  daughter  Martine,  his 
son-in-law  Moretus,  Ortelius,  Justus 
Lipsius,  and  Arias  Montanus,  the 
celebrated  editor  of  the  great  Polyglott 
Bible,  printed  for  the  King  ,of  Spain 
and  known  as  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
There  are  seventeen  other  portraits,  of 
which  we  will  only  mention  Balthasar 
Moretus,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Van 
Dyck's  powers,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  by  Pombus  —  some  of  them 
remarkably  good. 

The  prints  are  very  numerous,  all 
very  fine,  and  mostly  very  rare.  There 
are  many  large  portfolios  full  of  en- 
gravings after  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Jordaens.  Others  are  filled 
with  the  works  of  Cris.  de  Pass,  De 
Galle,  Sadeler,  and  other  engravers, 
all  being  proofs  before  letters,  and  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  Here  is 
a  precious  collection  of  400  original 
sketches  by  various  old  masters,  of 
which  eleven  are  by  Rubens,  as  testi- 
fied by  his  autograph.  Perhaps  the 
most  precious,  however,  as  well  as  the 
most  rare,  is  a  small  lot  of  six  engra- 
vings by  Peeter  Boel,  entitled  Diversi 
Uccelli,  all  in  the  finest  possible  state. 
Next  we  notice  La  petite  Passion  of 
Albert  Diirer.in  fifteen  plates,  engraved 
by  Van  Leyden,  and  sixty  portraits 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  ;  with  many  others 
too  numerous  to  specify  here. 

III.  The  Library. — To  give  a  faint 
description  of  the  10,000  books  here 
assembled  together  would  require  a 
separate  essay.  In  the  very  short  list 
given  by  M.  Leon  Degeorge  it  would 
have  been  delightful  to  recognise  a 
"  Caxton  "  or  two ;  but  very  few  books 
from  the  Westminster  press  passed 
over  the  seas  in  Plantin' s  time,  and 
not  one  is  found  here,  although  a  con- 


necting link  with  them  is  preserved  in 
a  fine  copy  of  Les  Diets  des  Philosophes, 
printed  at  Bruges  about  1475  by 
Colard  Mansion.  A  translation  of 
this  very  book  was  the  earliest  dated 
book  from  Caxton's  press,  and  was 
entitled,  The  Dictes  and  Sayinyes  of  the 
Philosophres.  Of  Plan  tin's  magnum 
opus,  the  celebrated  Polyglott  Bible, 
edited  by  Montanus,  there  are  three 
copies  here,  one  of  which  is  printed  on 
vellum.  The  work  extends  to  eight 
large  folio  volumes,  printed  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac. 
The  composition  of  the  types  and  the 
correction  of  the  proofs  occupied  forty 
compositors  for  four  years,  the  work- 
men having  to  serve  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship before  they  became  capable  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  work.  The  total 
cost  was  reckoned  by  Plantin  to  be 
40,000  crowns.  A  fine  copy  on  vellum, 
belonging  to  Earl  Spencer,  with  auto- 
graph corrections  by  the  celebrated 
Justus  Lipsius,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Caxton  Celebration  last  year.  Other 
books  dear  to  the  bibliographer  are 
Pfister's  Bible,  1459  ;  a  Sarum  Bre- 
viary from  the  press  of  Theod.  Martens 
of  Louvaine,  one  of  a  large  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  collection  of  rare 
missals  and  breviaries;  a  vellum  Cicero, 
1466,  by  John  Fust ;  numerous  editiones 
principes  of  the  classics ;  and  lastly, 
an  extensive  assemblage  of  books,  of 
tracts,  and  of  placards,  many  unique, 
illustrative  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Belgium. 

The  manuscripts  are  in  number  about 
200,  several  being  of  great  rarity.  In 
any  collection  of  MSS.  the  most  com- 
mon are  those  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
works  of  the  fourteenth  being  rare,  and 
of  the  ages  before  that  extremely  rare. 
Yet  several  here  were  written  in  the 
twelfth,  tenth,  and  even  ninth  cen- 
turies. One,  entitled  Carmen  Paschale, 
has  special  interest  for  the  English 
philologist,  having  an  extensive  gloss 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  characters  being 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  probably 
written  in  this  country.  A  similar 
work,  a  Priscianus  of  the  same  period, 
has  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  gloss.  Of 
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fifteenth-century  work  there  is  a 
splendid  Bible,  richly  illuminated 
with  large,  highly-finished  paintings  ; 
it  is  dated  1402,  and  is  quite  a  treasury 
of  art.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  reputation  of  the  Plantin  press 
for  classical  literature,  the  most 
numerous  among  the  manuscripts  are 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
These  indeed  were  of  vital  importance 
for  collating  the  various  texts,  and  for 
determining  the  true  reading  of  dis- 
puted or  corrupted  passages. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  "  Maison 
Plantin  "  will  excite  more  interest  than 
IV.  The  Archives. — Here  are  pre- 
served the  account-books  and  other 
documents  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, from  its  commencement  up 
to  a  recent  date.  Here  are  the 
journals  complete,  beginning  at  the 
year  1566,  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  any  intermedi- 
ate period.  Here,  too,  are  the  great 
memorandum  books  containing  notes- 
of-hand  from  Rubens  ;  particulars  of 
all  the  work  for  which  estimates  were 
required,  and  all  the  payments  by 
Philip  of  Spain.  As  a  sure  guide  to 
the  position  of  the  workmen  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  we  have  the  wages-books 
complete,  showing  the  weekly  earnings 
of  compositors,  pressmen,  engravers, 
and  bookbinders  over  a  period  of 
three  centuries.  Then  what  can  we 
say  in  estimating  the  interest  of  the 
same  extent  of  letter-books  in  which 
is  preserved  the  correspondence  of  the 
house  ?  The  number  of  autograph 
letters  is  beyond  belief,  and  all  are 
carefully  and  chronologically  docketed; 
the  autographs  of  kings,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  historians,  and  artists 
are  preserved  side  by  side  with  the 
most  illustrious  printers  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain. 
Very  few  of  them  have  been  edited, 
and  many  will  throw  quite  a  new  light 
upon  the  literary  questions  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
the  same  collection  are  found  royal 
diplomas,  inventories,  wills,  genealo- 
gies, accounts  of  travel  on  business, 


and  family  matters,  and  lastly  a  long 
autobiography  of  Plantin  himself,  in 
which  he  narrates  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  disappointments  and  successes  of 
fifteen  eventful  years.  One  of  the 
letters  above  mentioned  supplies  an 
interesting  fact  in  Plantin's  life.  The 
French  King  sent  letters  patent,  ap- 
pointing him  "  King's  Printer,"  a  very 
lucrative  as  well  as  honourable  posi- 
tion. Plantin,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  declined 
the  honour,  satisfied  with  the  title  he 
already  had  of  "  Architypographus  " 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  also  wished  for 
his  services,  and  there  is  his  letter 
inviting  Plantin  to  Turin.  The  Duke 
offered  to  purchase  at  Plantin's  own 
price  his  whole  establishment,  and 
to  present  him  with  1,000  gold  crowns 
as  a  bonus  ;  he  promised  to  erect  new 
and  extensive  printing-offices  at  Turin, 
over  which  Plantin  was  to  be  the  pre- 
siding genius,  with  carte  blanche  as 
to  expense.  Nothing,  however,  could 
tempt  Plantin  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  and  this  noble  offer  was  also 
declined. 

Reverting  to  our  account  of  the 
museum,  a  few  lines  must  suffice  to 
notice  the  valuable  collection  of 
Sevres,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  porce- 
lain. Some  years  ago  a  well-known 
amateur,  distracted  by  the  beauty  of 
six  cups  and  saucers  in  porcelaine  verte 
de  chine,  offered  Mr.  Moretus  15,000 
francs  for  the  set,  but  in  vain ;  and 
these  cups,  which  50Z.  each  would  not 
.buy,  still  grace  the  Plantin  Museum. 
The  valuable  cabinets  of  medals  and 
the  collection  of  minerals  must  be 
only  mentioned,  for  we  have  still  to 
pass  through 

V.  The  Printing-offices. — In  the 
composing-room,  which  is  capitally 
lighted  by  side  windows,  stand  numer- 
ous frames,  the  cases  still  heavy  with 
the  types  cast  centuries  ago  in  the 
adjoining  foundry.  The  visorium  still 
holds  the  "  copy "  in  the  position 
easiest  for  the  workmen;  the  composing- 
sticks  with  the  types  still  in  them,  the 
matter  standing  in  the  galleys  ready 
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to  be  made  up,  the  formes  leaning 
against  the  wall  ready  for  press — all 
serve  to  delude  the  visitor  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  merely  "  dinner-time," 
and  that  soon  the  hum  of  business 
will  re-animate  the  empty  rooms.  The 
pressroom  has  the  same  air  of  inter- 
mitted work,  although  out  of  the 
seventeen  presses,  which  in  1576  were 
seen  at  work  by  De  Thou,  only  five 
now  remain.  Two  of  these  are  as  old 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  all  but 
one,  which  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  museum  administration,  are  unfit 
for  work. 

But  what  have  we  here  in  all  these 
curiously-carved  old  cabinets,  a  single 
one  of  which  would  make  a  Soho 
dealer  famous  1  Shelves  upon  shelves 
of  woodcuts,  over  15,000,  illustrating 
three  centuries  of  the  engraver's  art. 
All  sizes  of  floriated  initials,  "bloom- 
ing capitals  "  as  the  Dutch  called  them  ; 
an  infinity  of  head  and  tail-pieces, 
vignettes,  printer's  marks,  and  what 
the  French  style  culs  de  lampes.  One 
magnificent  set  of  large  illuminated 
initials,  probably  designed  for  a  great 
missal,  is  quite  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
the  engraver,  having  never  been  used  ; 
while  numerous  designs,  although 
beautifully  drawn  upon  the  wood,  have 
still  to  wait  for  the  skilful  hand  of 
the  engraver.  Not  woodcuts  only, 
but  about  8,000  copper-plates  are  also 
carefully  preserved,  including  many 
splendid  title-pages  and  other  illus- 


trations used  in  bygone  ages.  In  a 
specially-designed  and  beautifully- 
carved  closet  are  kept  all  the  punches, 
matrices,  and  moulds  which  performed 
no  small  part  in  enhancing  the  fame 
of  the  "  Plantin  press."  Probably 
nothing  like  it  can  be  seen  in  Europe, 
the  major  part  having  come  from  the 
graceful  hands  of  Guillaume  le  Be 
and  Claude  Garamond.  Close  by, 
packed  up  in  papers  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  are  a  ton  or  two  of  types 
of  all  sizes,  brand-new,  covered  with  a 
hundred  years  of  dust. 

And  now  an  ending  must  be  made, 
for  time  would  fail  to  recount  half 
the  attractions  of  this  wonderful 
collection ;  so  we  must  pass  unde- 
seribed  the  grand  readers'  table  sculp- 
tured specially  by  Quellin,  where  the 
learned  Montanus  and  Kilianus  cor- 
rected Arabic  proofs,  and  Raphelen- 
gius,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  laboured  over  the  endless 
succession  of  prolix  glosses.  Nor 
must  we  be  tempted  even  by  the 
carved  desk,  with  "  twisted  legs  and 
little  arches,"  used  by  Plantin  himself, 
and  upon  which  his  scissors  and  his 
brass  reading-lamp  still  remain,  but 
must  make  our  exit,  thankful  in  heart 
to  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  for  the  rich 
treat  they  have  thrown  open  for  the 
general  instruction,  and  delighted  that 
the  task  of  describing  such  treasures 
has  been  so  well  executed  by  M.  L<5on 
Degeorge. 

WILLIAM  BLADES. 
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Now  that  his  soul  is  born  in  other  worlds, 
We  may  unroll  the  story  of  his  life, 
And  lay  it  out  before  us,  as  a  chart 
Of  which  each  line  is  plain,  each  path  is  marked 
To  guide  our  footsteps  to  the  self-same  goal, — 
And  let  no  sorrow  veil  and  dim  our  eyes 
With  useless  tears,  but  let  our  sight  be  kean 
And  curious,  so  to  learn  the  lesson  best. 

Born  in  the  arms  of  Fortune,  raised  from  earth 

By  soft-winged  Luxury,  he  well  might  feel 

Contentment,  for  the  world  was  fair  to  see, 

And  good  to  touch ; — in  short,  what  would  he  more  1 

"  Nothing,"  his  body  answered.     For  his  soul, 

We  think  it  slept, — say,  rather  ne'er  had  waked, 

Being  lulled  always  with  low  melodies, 

And  softly- shifting  beauty.     Of  his  face, 

You  may  see  hundreds  like  it  in  the  streets 

Of  laughing  Oxford  : — finely  cut,  and  fair, 

With  grave  blue  eyes,  too  weary  to  be  cold, 

Or  aught  but  courteous ;  for  indeed  we  know 

Our  young  men  find  it  hard  to  love  or  hate  : 

It  takes  a  nervous  action  of  the  mind, 

And  so  is  wearisome.     Your  negative  state, 

Enduring  all,  holds  more  philosophy, 

Because  less  action, —  'tis  contemplative, — 

Of  what  we  know  not.     But  to  draw  his  face, 

His  mouth's  disfigured  by  some  little  trace 

Of  cynic  scorn.     Yet  you  would  truly  say — 

A  gallant  English  gentleman.     Perhaps 

A  trifle  too  self-conscious,  too  content 

To  be  horizoned  by  his  inner  self; 

But  still   swayed  always  by  high  impulses 

Of  clear-eyed  Honour.     Thus  he  lived  and  moved. 

Have  you  this  picture  clearly  in  your   minds  1 
Turn  now  in  silence, — gaze  upon  his  face 
Masked  marble  in  the  Sphynx-like  calm  of  death, 
And  read  the  changes. 

'Tis  a  young  face  still ; 

But  scarred  from  life's  sore  battle.     Here  are  furrows 
Of  noble  discontent,  and  biting  pain, 
As  of  a  two-edged  mind  that  hews  its  way 
Right  sharply  to  the  light  through  blinding  folds 
Of  sense  and  matter.     We  would  have  you  mark 
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That  over  all  there  broods  a  harvest  glow 

Of  ripely  mellowed  sweetness.     You  would  say — 

This  man  has  probed  the  utmost  blackest  depths 

Of  human  wickedness,  and  still  can  smile  ! 

He  may  himself  have  fallen,  for  no  scorn, 

But  only  sadness  greets  us  from  his  brows, 

And  yet  he  smiles, — and  seems  to  stand  half  way 

Between  the  earth  and  heaven,  so  to  cheer 

And  strengthen  those  who  fall. 

And  that's  the  look 

His  face  wears  now,  and  we  will  pause  to  think 
One  moment  how  so   great  a  change  was  wrought ; 
Not  sadly,  but  with  interest  grave  and  calm, 
As  those  who  count  a  precious  store  of  gold 
Of  their  possession. 

Briefly,  hence  the  change. 
His  eyes  were  opened — he  but  saw  the  fact 
That  he  himself  was  nothing,  God  was  all ; 
That  his  possessions,  wealth,  and  intellect 
Were  trusts  from  God,  meant  merely  for  this  end — 
To  work  some  use — some  purpose  in  the  world 
(Which  is  but  rudely  quarried  in  our  age 
Toward  the  fair  temple  it  will  grow  some  day). 
For — bear  in  mind — each  action, — nay,  each  thought 
Of  man,  works  like  a  mason  on  the  blocks, 
Shaping,  or  else  defacing.     'Tis  his  doom; 
He  cannot  fly  responsibility. 

Not  much,  you'll  say,  to  learn.     But  have  you  thought 
Of  all  the  fact  includes?     We  think  you  have  not. 
Being  so  blessed,  pity  had  tender  birth 
Within  his  heart,  for  all  whose  clouded  skies 
Withhold  the  light.     What  scorning  could  he  have 
For  this  poor  world,  so  infinitely  sad, 
And  all  its  millions  toiling  in  the  dark  1 
Love  bade  him  look  upon  the  heart  of  things, 
Armed  him  with  sword  and  shield,  and  sent  him   forth 
A  true  knight- errant. 

After  war  comes  peace ; 

And  now  we  leave  him  to  his  well-earned  rest — 
The  rest  of  labour  done,  and  yet  to  do. 
He  fought  the  harder  battle  with  himself. 
We  too  can  conquer   likewise,  if  we  learn 
The  same   grand  lesson — Love  is  all  in  all. 

LILY  M.  MORESBY. 
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SINCE  the  "Great  Reform  Bill"  of 
1832,  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
by  periodical  fits  of  virtue,  has  made 
sundry  attempts  at  internal  reform, 
mainly  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing greater  order,  regularity,  and 
certainty  into  the  transaction  of  its 
ordinary  business.  From  time  to  time 
it  has  appointed  Select  Committees 
with  these  objects  in  view,  and  has 
chosen  the  members  of  such  Committees 
from  among  the  most  experienced  of 
its  own  body.  From  these  have 
emanated  many  suggestions  which 
have  been  adopted,  and  not  a  few 
which  have  been  rejected,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  House 
itself,  whilst  some  proposals,  though 
embodied  in  the  reports  of  Committees, 
have  never  been  carried  further.  As, 
however,  the  general  result  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  House  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  the  direction  of 
improvement,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  same  should  have  been  followed  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  during  the  last  and  present 
sessions.  No  longer  ago  than  1871  sat 
the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  Com- 
mittees, and  proposed  some  not  in- 
considerable alterations  in  procedure. 
These,  however,  having  either  already 
fallen  into  disuse,  or  having  been  found 
insufficient  to  remove  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  the  present  system,  a 
Committee  has  again  been  appointed 
this  year,  and  has  just  made  its  report 
to  the  House.  This  Committee  was 
.  appointed  on  January  24th,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  couched  in  the  same  terms 
as  that  which  recommended  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of 
1871,  namely,  "To  consider  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  despatch  of 
public  business  in  this  House."  In 
making  his  motion,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  distinctly  stated  that  the 
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proposals  which  he  should  have  to 
submit  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
were  "  not  with  the  view  of  meeting 
what  is  called  wilful  obstruction,' '  but 
solely  "  with  a  view  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of,  and  the  attainment  of  rather 
more  certainty  in,  the  business  brought 
before  the  House."  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  changed  by  the  progress  of 
events  during  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  we  find  one  at  least  of  its 
resolutions  framed  with  an  evident  in- 
tention of  "meeting  what  is  called  wil- 
ful obstruction."  In  considering,  then, 
the  report  before  us,  we  must  at  once 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  character  and  proposals 
which  have  for  their  object  only  the 
facilitating  the  transaction  of  public 
business  by  the  alteration  and  sim- 
plifying of  existing  rules. 

In  the  one  case  the  Committee  only 
attempt  a  remodelling  and  rearrange- 
ment of  a  system  which,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  may  well  require 
periodical  revision,  and  in  which  the 
convenience  of  the  legislative  body  is 
perhaps  more  directly  concerned  than 
the  interests  of  the  public.  In  the 
other  case,  the  public  and  the  indi- 
vidual constituencies  are  much  more 
deeply  interested,  because,  whether  of 
necessity  or  not,  the  rights  of  individual 
members  and  of  the  House  itself,  are 
limited  by  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  a  constituency  may  at  any 
moment  find  its  representative  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speaking  and  voting, 
and  that  for  an  offence  which,  however 
grave  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  may  not 
appear  of  equal  magnitude  to  those 
who  sent  him  there.  The  Com- 
mittee propose : — 

"  That  whenever  any  Member  shall  have 
been  named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  as 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  or 
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abusing  the  rules  of  the  House,  by  persistently 
and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  the 
House  or  otherwise,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman 
may,  after  the  Member  named  shall,  if  he 
desire  it,  have  been  heard  in  explanation  for  a 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  ten  minutes^  put 
the  Question,  no  amendment  or  debate  being 
allowed,  'that  such  Member  be  suspended 
from  the  service  of  the  House  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.'  " 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  fearful 
consequences  of  being  "  named  by  the 
Speaker  "  have  never  been  accurately 
ascertained,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  above  resolution  they  are 
specially  defined,  whilst,  also  for  the 
first  time,  the  "  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House "  is  put 
upon  an  equality  with  the  Speaker, 
and  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  like 
powers. 

In  fact,  this  resolution  teems  with 
innovations.  Besides  those  upon  which 
we  have  just  remarked,  the  following 
must  be  noted  : — 

1st.  A  new  offence — that  is  to  say, 
"  Abusing  the  Rules  of  the  House  " — 
is  created,  and  not  only  so,  but  its 
interpretation  and  definition  is,  by  the 
words  "or  otherwise, "  entirely  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  or  Chair- 
man for  the  time  being. 

2nd.  This  being  the  case,  the  Mem- 
ber whom  the  occupant  of  the  Chair 
may  have  named  as  guilty  of  this 
offence  is  specially  invited  by  the 
resolution  to  argue  with  and  against 
the  Chair,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at 
once  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
the  Chair  when  ruled  to  be  out  of 
order. 

3rd.  For  the  first  time  a  limitation 
to  the  speeches  of  Members  is  to  be 
introduced,  the  "named"  Member 
being  allowed  to  speak  "  in  explana- 
tion "  for  "  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes." 

4th.  The  House  is  asked  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  power  of  holding  any 
debate  whatever  before  it  decides  upon 
the  propriety  of  inflicting  a  severe 
punishment  upon  one  of  its 
Members. 

5th.  A  particular  punishment  is 
enjoined  upon  the  House,  which  has 


hitherto  punished  offenders  against  its 
authority  by  various  methods  and  in 
different  degrees.  Of  course  the  House 
does  not  deprive  itself  of  the  absolute 
power  of  inflicting  other  or  further 
punishment,  but  when  one  particular 
form  has  been  thus  indicated  by  special 
resolution,  it  is  little  likely  that  resort 
will  practically  be  had  to  any  other. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a 
resolution  of  a  character  at  once  so 
novel  and  so  stringent  was  hardly 
likely  to  be  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Committee.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  broad  issue  raised  by  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"That  the  House  possesses  an  inherent 
power  over  its  Members  which  cannot  be 
usefully  limited  or  directed  by  any  special 
resolution  upon  the  question  of  obstruction." 

Upon  this  the  Committee  divided  as 
follows  : — 

Ayes. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Newdegate. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Noes. 

Lord  Hartington. 
Sir  W.  Barttelot. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Mr.  D.  Plunkett. 
Mr.  Sampson-Lloyd. 
Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

And  the  resolution  was  only  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman, 
Sir  Stafford  ISTorthcote. 

It  will  of  course  be  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  thus  rejected, 
that  the  majority  who  opposed  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  intending  to  deny 
the  inherent  power  of  the  House  over 
its  Members,  but  as  rather  wishing  to 
increase  that  power  by  making  possible 
its  more  summary  exercise.  The  main 
difference  between  them  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  appears,  on 
the  face  of  it,  to  be  this  :  the  latter 
believe  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
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•delay  in  the  infliction  of  a  deserved 
punishment,  it  is  better,  First — to 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  House  to 
deal  separately  with  each  separate 
case  which  may  arise,  without  binding 
itself  to  one  unvarying  procedure. 
Second — not  to  prevent  debate  upon 
so  important  a  question  as  the 
deprivation  of  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  representative  functions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  rule  are  of  opinion  that  the 
inherent  power  of  the  House  requires 
to  be  sharpened,  strengthened,  and 
defined,  so  that  it  may  not  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  to  secure  this  object  it 
is  worth  while  to  restrict  discussion  in 
3,  manner  to  which  they  would  submit 
upon  no  other  consideration. 

For  be  it  observed  that  the  same 
Committee  which  in  this  resolution 
proposes  to  alloiv  no  debate  at  all  when 
the  question  is  one  of  suspending  a 
brother  Member  from  all  Parliamentary 
functions,  rejectedby  thirteen  to  two  the 
following  very  moderate  proposal  for  an 
approach  to  that  "cloture"  which  exists 
in  every  other  legislative  assembly,  and 
which,  had  the  principle  been  ad- 
mitted, might  have  been  applied  upon 
these  very  occasions  of  "wilful  ob- 
struction" if  upon  any  particular  occa- 
sion it  appeared  requisite  that  no 
debate  should  take  place. 

"That  the  power  of  formally  closing  a 
debate,  and  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the 
main  question  before  it,  is  one  which,  with 
certain  restrictions,  might  be  beneficially  ex- 
rcised  by  the  House. " 

Since,  then,  it  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
to  come  down  with  a  heavy  hand  and 

sharp  blow  against  those  who  "  wil- 
fully obstruct  "  business,  and  that  in 
order  to  do  this  they  are  prepared 
for  the  first  time  in  our  parliamentary 
history  deliberately  to  forbid  the 
House  of  Commons  to  debate,  let  us 
inquire  whether  the  means  by  which 
they  propose  to  accomplish  their  object 
are  really  likely  to  prove  certain  and 
effectual. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  resolution 
whether,  after  the  offending  Member 


has  exhausted  his  ten  minutes  of  ex- 
planation, the  occupant  of  the  Chair  is 
to  be  permitted  to  say  anything  by 
way  of  comment  or  judgment  upon 
such  explanation.  If  so,  there  will  be 
something  curious  and  novel,  if  not 
unseemly,  in  the  spectacle  of  an 
argument  between  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman  and  one  Member  of  the 
House,  from  which  every  other  Member 
is  peremptorily  excluded.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question,  if  put  at  all 
(for  this  appears  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair), 
is  to  be  put  without  any  rejoinder 
from  the  latter,  the  accused  Member 
will  be  left  with  the  last  word,  and  he 
may  well  have  advanced  something  in 
his  defence  upon  which  the  House 
would  desire  some  further  discussion 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  general  principle  of 
cloture  would  have  permitted  this  dis- 
cussion to  take  place  or  not  at  the 
discretion  of  the  House  ;  and  the  rule 
enacts  the  cloture  without  leaving  the 
House  any  discretion  at  all  in  the 
matter. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  practically  found  to  be 
trifling,  and  that  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  proposed  new  course  of 
procedure  are  passed  with  the  utmost 
expedition  contemplated  by  its  authors. 
Is  there  no  greater  difficulty  behind  ? 

Unless  the  Member  who  had  been 
"  named  "  stood  alone,  or  almost  alone, 
in  his  view  of  the  case,  the  difficulties 
would  in  fact  only  have  commenced. 
If  a  minority,  consisting  of  only  a 
very  small  number  of  Members,  dis- 
sented from  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority and  disapproved  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Member  in  question, 
they  would  in  all  probability  proceed 
to  show  that  disapproval  in  a  practical 
fashion.  Few  questions  could  be  found 
more  exciting  than  that  of  the  sus- 
pension of  a  brother  Member,  and 
those  who  (however  mistaken  they 
might  be  in  their  opinion)  deemed  that 
suspension  wrong,  would  beyond  all 
doubt  feel  justified  in  using  every 
effort  permitted  by  the  forms  of 
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the  House  to  mitigate  the  severity 
and  obviate  the  consequences  of 
the  punishment.  Frequent  adjourn- 
ments would  be  moved,  the  scene  which 
had  just  taken  place  would,  without 
infringement  of  any  rule,  be  alleged 
as  a  justification  for  such  adjournment, 
and  unless  the  House  is  prepared  to 
go  much  further  than  its  Committee, 
and  forbid,  not  only  any  allusion  to  the 
suspension  which  has  been  enforced, 
but  any  motion  for  adjournment 
during  the  same  evening,  the  probable 
effect  of  the  new  rule  would  be  to 
prevent  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness during  that  sitting  of  the  House. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  minority  to  allude  to  the 
suspension,  although  it  might  be  per- 
fectly well  understood  that  this  was 
their  real  reason  for  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  any  or  every  question 
which  subsequently  came  before  the 
House.  Unless,  therefore,  some  form 
of  cloture  were  introduced,  or  some 
additional  regulations  made,  the  new 
rule  might,  and  indeed  in  all  proba- 
bility would,  lead  to  a  greater  obstruc- 
tion of  public  business  than  that  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  offending 
member. 

The  truth  is  that  no  arbitrary  rule, 
short  of  cloture,  can  be  made  which  can- 
not be  practically  evaded,  and  no  Mem- 
ber can  be  individually  dealt  with  by 
any  such  rule  without  an  inconvenience 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  original 
evil.  The  cloture,  indeed,  whatever 
its  disadvantages,  would  silence  an 
obstructing  Member  without  making 
him  a  martyr,  and,  if  only  permitted 
when  supported  by  a  certain  number — - 
say  two-thirds  of  those  voting,  would 
in  most  cases  be  a  safe  and  easy 
remedy  for  obstruction.  Of  course  it 
may,  and  often  has  been,  answered, 
that  the  cloture  would  be  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  trust  in  the  hands  of  a 
majority.  This  is  undeniable,  sup- 
posing the  majority  to  be  unscrupulous, 
unprincipled,  indiscreet,  tyrannical,  and 
capricious.  But  have  these  been  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1 


To  every  proposal  which  has  been 
made  for  greater  stringency  in  its 
rules,  it  has  always  been  replied  that 
much  may  and  must  be  left  to  "  the 
discretion  of  the  House,"  and  yet  this 
discretion  cannot  be  trusted  in  such 
a  matter  as  that  of-  deciding  when  a 
debate  may  fairly  be  stopped  and  a 
decision  taken  upon  any  question 
under  discussion  !  Yet  it  would  seem 
that  every  argument  which  can  be 
used  against  the  cloture  can  be  used 
with  far  greater  force  against  the  pro- 
posed new  rule,  which  is  to  be  enforced 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  House,  and 
may  be  used  in  a  manner  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  we  are  so  fond  of  parading  as 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  British 
Parliament.  No  one  will  doubt  the 
judgment,  discretion,  forbearance,  and 
impartiality  of  the  present  Speaker, 
nor  would  any  one  suspect  Mr.  Raikes 
of  any  desire  to  make  an  unfair  use  of 
the  power  proposed  to  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  But  we  are  to  legislate,  not 
only  for  the  present  moment,  but  for 
future  sessions  and  future  Parliaments, 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  in  times 
of  great  political  excitement,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  power  would  be  regarded 
with  great  jealousy  by  the  public  and 
attended  with  grave  inconvenience  to 
the  very  functionaries  in  whom  it  is 
to  be  vested. 

They  will,  indeed,  be  called  upon  to 
decide  that  question  which  has  been 
the  real  stumblingblock  before  the 
Committee  during  its  whole  existence, 
namely,  the  question  as  to  what  is 
legitimate  and  what  illegitimate  ob- 
struction. For,  indeed,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  species  of 
obstruction  not  only  legitimate,  but 
which  has  on  many  occasions  greatly 
conduced  to  the  impr-overnent  of  legis- 
lation, and  which  has  nevertheless,  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  been  re- 
garded with  great  dissatisfaction  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  which  it  has  taken  place.  Obstruc- 
tion is  not  of  necessity  an  evil,  and  if, 
owing  to  its  introduction,  important 
measures  have  been  altered  in  material 
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particulars,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  deny 
that  in  such  cases  it  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  justified. 

But  that  which  we  may  consider  to 
have  been  justifiable  when  we  look  back 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  history  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  appeared  to 
us  in  a  contrary  light  at  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence.  It  would,  however, 
have  to  be  dealt  with  at  that  very 
moment  under  the  new  rule,  and  one 
of  two  evils  may  be  apprehended.  The 
Speaker  or  Chairman  might  either  be 
inclined  to  give  way  to  the  temptation 
of  suppressing  a  tedious  and  unpopular 
member  when  a  minority  were  opposed 
to  such  a  proceeding  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  cause  grave  inconvenience  by 
their  opposition,  or  what  is  even  more 
likely,  the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  feel- 
ing the  great  additional  responsibility 
cast  upon  him  by  the  rule,  might 
shrink  from  calling  Members  to  order, 
and  allow  a  greater  laxity  of  debate 
than  is  desirable  for  the  satisfactory 
conduct  of  public  business.  In  any 
case,  the  tendency  of  this  or  any  other 
special  new  rule  upon  the  subject  of 
obstruction  is  to  bring  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman  into  personal  collision  with 
unruly  Members,  and  to  place  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chair  which  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  House 
itself  upon  the  invitation  of  its  Leader. 
Indeed  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  proposed  new  arrangement  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  existence  of  such 
an  individual  as  the  Leader  of  the 
House  is  wholly  ignored. 

The  initiative  of  putting  a  stop  to 
disorderly  proceedings  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  one  of  the  special 
functions  of  the  Leader  of  the  House 
has  hitherto  been  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Chair  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  to  advise  and  direct 
the  House  upon  any  occasions  of 
special  difficulty,  when  it  may  have 
seemed  necessary  to  step  beyond  that 
regular  course  of  procedure  of  which 
the  Speaker  is  the  constituted  guardian. 

This  indeed  was  felt  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  only  last  year, 


when  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to 
the  effect  that  an  Hon.  Member  had 
been  guilty  of  contempt  of  the 
House,  and  should  be  suspended  from 
his  functions  as  a  Member  for 
a  specified  time.  As  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  subsequently  withdrew  his 
motion,  it  is  not  our  province  to 
discuss  here  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong  in  substance,  but  its  fatal 
weakness  consisted  in  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  calling  for  the  judgment  of 
the  House  upon  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  offending  Member,  it  recited,  and 
proposed  to  condemn  him  for  having 
uttered  certain  words,  which  were  of 
themselves  perfectly  legitimate.  The 
matter  was  suffered  to  drop,  and  an 
idea  seems  thenceforward  to  have  pre- 
vailed that,  without  some  new  rule, 
the  House  has  insufficient  power  to 
control  its  Members  and  prevent  ob- 
struction, whereas  the  truth  is  that 
the  matter  was  never  fairly  brought 
to  a  test,  owing  to  the  above-mentioned 
error  in  Sir  Stafford  Nbrthcote's  pro- 
position, which,  apart  from  the  actual 
merits  of  the  case,  prevented  its  re- 
ceiving that  general  support,  without 
which  no  such  motion  could  be  pressed. 
We  contend,  however,  that  the  duties 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House  are  not 
merely  to  arrange  the  order  of  public 
business,  and  to  wind  up  debates  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  but  to 
maintain  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  Chair  in  cases  of  emergency,  to 
take  from  the  Speaker  the  invidious 
duty  of  inviting  the  House  to  proceed 
to  extraordinary  action  against  any  of 
its  Members  who  may  have  rendered 
himself  liable  to  censure,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  propose,  and  direct  the 
House  in,  the  exercise  of  those  in- 
herent powers  which  it  undoubtedly 
possesses. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  so  slender  a  majority, 
and  upon  so  important  a  subject,  will 
be  brought  by  its  authors  before  the 
House  for  sanction  and  adoption,  unless, 
indeed,  the  recurrence  or  increase  of 
obstruction  should  create  in  its  favour 
a  stronger  opinion  in  the  House  than 
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prevailed  in  the  Committee.  The 
resolution,  however,  and  the  two  para- 
graphs in  the  report  which  specially 
refer  to  it,  stand  as  a  fair  warning  to 
any  Members  or  section  of  Members 
who  may  be  inclined  to  obstructive 
practices,  that  such  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  House.  Indeed  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mi- 
nority who  opposed  the  resolution  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were, 
any  more  than  the  majority,  enamoured 
of  obstruction,  and  although  there  is 
certainly  a  strong  feeling,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  minorities  and  the 
utmost  freedom  of  speech  compatible 
with  the  due  transaction  of  public 
business,  it  is  no  less  beyond  doubt 
that  there  are  limits  of  forbearance 
which  may  be  passed,  and  that  if 
obstruction,  palpably  wilful  and  per- 
sistent, be  once  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  regard  for  its 
own  dignity,  its  utility  as  a  machine 
for  the  performance  of  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  the  estimation  which 
it  desires  to  hold  and  has  hitherto 
held  in  public  estimation,  must  force 
it  to  visit  with  swift  and  sharp  retri- 
bution those  whose  action  would  in- 
juriously affect  its  position  in  all  these 
particulars. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  obstruc- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  not  originally  intended  to  have 
been  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Committee,  their  time  appears  to  have 
been  usefully  occupied  in  discussing 
and  adopting  amendments  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  The  main  points 
of  their  discussion  may  be  divided 
under  two  heads — those  which  related 
to  the  question  of  Supply,  and  those 
which  concerned  that  portion  of  busi- 
ness which  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
Members. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
system  under  which  the  House  now 
grants  Supply  to  Her  Majesty  is,  and 
has  long  been,  most  unsatisfactory. 
One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  watch  over  the  public  purse,  scruti- 


nise the  money  votes  demanded  by 
the  executive  Government,  and  check 
any  tendency  to  undue  or  extravagant 
expenditure.  But  in  order  that  this 
function  may  be  efficiently  discharged, 
it  is  necessary  that  Members  should 
know  the  time  at  which  the  Estimates 
will  be  taken  in  Supply.  Instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  the  House  which  is  so 
uncertain.  It  is  a  constitutional 
maxim  "  as  old  as  the  hills "  that 
"  Grievance  precedes  Supply,"  and 
upon  this  foundation  has  been  raised 
a  huge  fabric  of  inconvenience  which 
constitutes  a  greater  grievance  to  the 
public  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  those  for  which  obedience  to 
this  maxim  obtains  a  hearing. 

Every  species  of  motion  is  put  down 
upon  the  paper  as  "an  amendment  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,"  and 
as  no  one  can  tell,  on  any  given  night, 
how  many  of  these  amendments  will 
be  brought  forward  by  their  proposers, 
it  follows  that  no  certainty  can  pre- 
vail as  to  the  discussion  of  Supply 
itself.  A  Member  full  of  economical 
ardour  and  financial  acumen  may  come 
down  one  night  with  his  estimates 
under  his  arm,  when  "  Supply  "  stands 
as  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  may 
find  the  whole  night  consumed  in  dis- 
cussions upon  amendments  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Member,  anxious 
to  discuss  estimates,  may  see  a  number 
of  amendments  standing  on  the  paper 
which  appear  likely  to  occupy  the 
whole  sitting,  and  having  therefore 
abstained  from  coming  down  to  the 
House,  may  find  that  these  have  sud- 
denly been  postponed  or  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  estimates  have  been 
"  run  through  "  in  his  absence. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  or  to  palliate  it 
in  some  degree,  the  Committee  of  1871 
made  a  suggestion  to  the  House  to  the 
.effect : — 

"That  whenever  notice  has  been  given 
that  estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  Committee  stands  as  the  first 
order  of  the  day  upon  any  day  except  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  on  which  Government  orders 
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have  precedence,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the 
order  for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forth- 
with leave  the  chair  without  putting  any 
question,  and  the  House  shall  thereupon  re- 
solve itself  into  such  Committee,  unless,  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  army,  navy, 
or  civil  service  estimates  respectively,  an 
amendment  be  moved  relating  to  the  division 
of  estimates  proposed  to  be  considered  on  that 
day." 

This  resolution,  having  been  adopted 
by  the  House,  was  in  operation  during 
the  sessions  of  1872  and  1873,  and 
was  revived  in  1876,  but  afterwards 
dropped.  The  Speaker  (Question  367) 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  this  session 
that  the  balance  of  his  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  revival  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  Committee  have  gone 
even  beyond  the  Speaker's  recommen- 
dation, by  adopting  the  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  : — 

"  That  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply 
or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands 
as  the  first  order  of  the  day  on  a  Monday, 
Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  chair  without 
putting  any  question."  • 

Should  this  resolution  be  endorsed 
by  the  House,  there  will  thus  be  one 
day  in  each  week  upon  which,  if 
Supply  is  set  down  as  the  first  order 
of  the  day,  there  will  be  a  certainty 
that  it  will  -come  on  for  discussion. 
It  may  seem  undesirable  that  a  Mem- 
ber having  an  amendment  "relating 
to  the  division  of  estimates  proposed 
to  be  considered,"  should  lose  the 
opportunity  of  moving  such  amend- 
ment immediately  before  the  conside- 
ration of  those  estimates  takes  place, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  balance  of 
advantage  is  with  the  new  rule.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  such  amend- 
ments could  and  would  be  discussed  in 
Committee  upon  particular  votes,  and 
if  the  policy  of  a  class  of  estimates  be 
seriously  impugned,  no  Government 
would,  in  the  present  day,  seek  to  avoid 
a  debate,  but  would  rather  endeavour 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  discussion, 
should  there  be  a  real  desire  for  it 
upon  the  part  of  any  considerable 
section  of  the  House.  True  it  is  that 
upon  this  one  day  of  the  week  the 
constitutional  maxim  of  "Grievance 


before  Supply"  would  be  infringed, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  real 
grievance  is  tolerably  sure  to  find  its 
way  before  the  House,  and  that  the 
uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  discus- 
sion of  estimates  under  the  present 
system  have  been  a  practical  grievance 
of  a  serious  character  both  to  the 
House  and  the  country.  There  will 
also  be  other  days  in  the  week  upon 
which,  when  Supply  is  set  down  as  an 
order  of  the  day,  amendments  can  still 
be  moved,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
upon  which  private  members  have  now 
their  opportunities  of  ventilating  such 
subjects  as  appear  to  them  necessary 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day  differ  materially  from 
those  under  which  it  was  originally 
deemed  necessary  that  the  grievances 
of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
should  be  considered,  and  if  needful 
redressed,  by  Parliament  before  the 
representatives  of  the  people  voted 
money  for  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
In  those  days  Parliament  stood  in  a 
position  towards  the  sovereign  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  from 
that  which  it  occupies  to-day,  and  an 
aggrieved  person  or  class  of  persons 
had  no  other  effectual  mode  of  making 
grievances  known  save  by  application 
to  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation.  But  at  the  present  time  the 
press  not  only  affords  a  ready  and 
complete  publicity  to  any  grievance, 
real  or  imaginary,  but  operates  also 
to  render  the  Government  of  the  day 
desirous  that  if  such  grievance  actu- 
ally exists  it  shall  be  speedily  dis- 
cussed and  redressed,  because  any 
attempt  to  burke  or  stifle  its  discus- 
sion in  Parliament  would  fail  to  avoid 
publicity  through  the  press,  and  would 
inevitably  recoil  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  resorted  to  such  a  device. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that,  if  the 
House  should  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Committee  in  this  respect, 
no  real  damage  would  be  suffered  by 
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that  part  of  the  public  which  may 
from  time  to  time  have  a  "  grievance  " 
worthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
legislature ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  far  greater  probability  would  exist 
that  the  estimates  would  receive  that 
full  and  fair  discussion  which  they 
certainly  have  scarcely  obtained  under 
the  existing  system. 

It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that 
the  amendments  upon  the  motion  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Supply  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  questions  of  griev- 
ance, but  that  a  system  has  grown  up 
by  which  this  opportunity  has  been 
constantly  taken  by  Members  to  air 
every  conceivable  crotchet,  and  to 
consume  the  time  of  the  House  in 
lengthy  discussions  from  which  no 
practical  or  useful  result  could  ever 
have  been  expected  to  arise.  The 
curtailment  of  such  debates,  even  if 
it  partially  infringe  a  constitutional 
maxim,  will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  viewed  in  this  light  when  the 
House  is  asked  to  approve  the  reso- 
lution in  question. 

But  if  the  existing  state  of  things 
with  respect  to  Supply  is  open  to 
criticism,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
system  under  which  business  is  con- 
ducted when  in  the  hands  of  private 
Members,  save  that  its  inconvenience 
is  only  matched  by  its  absurdity? 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  session  at 
least  a  hundred  ardent  legislators 
ballot  for  the  order  in  which  they 
may  move  the  House  for  leave  to 
bring  in  their  Bills.  Upon  the  next 
day  the  Bills  are,  usually  without 
opposition  or  debate,  read  a  first  time, 
and  then  each  Member  fixes  the  day 
upon  which  he  will  move  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill,  according  to  the 
precedence  he  has  obtained  by  the 
ballot.  As  Wednesday  is  the  only 
order  day  at  the  disposal  of  private 
Members,  and  as  the  Wednesdays  in 
the  session  are  much  fewer  than  a 
hundred,  the  result  is  that  in  the  first 
week  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 


every  Wednesday  up  to  the  first  ",veek 
in  August  is  immediately  blocked  up 
with  Bills.  The  first  radical  evil  of 
this  procedure  is  that  the  House  de- 
liberately parts  with  its  control  over 
all  this  class  of  business.  T.here  may 
be  Bills  which  the  House  desires  to 
have  discussed,  and  upon  the  principle 
of  which  much  interest  is  felt.  But 
these  particular  Bills,  by  the  chance 
of  the  ballot,  may  either  be  put  down 
so  low  as  never  to  come  on  for  dis- 
cussion at  all,  or,  having  gone  to  their 
second  reading  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  have  no  chance 
of  ever  being  allowed  to  go  to  their 
further  stages. 

In  the  session  of  1877,  out  of  eighty- 
three  Bills  laid  upon  the  table  within 
the  first  few  days  by  Members  who 
thought  their  position  upon  the  ballot 
sufficiently  good  to  encourage  them  to 
produce  their  measures,  only  eight, 
mostly  unopposed,  became  law,  four 
were  referred  to  Select  Committees, 
seventeen  were  defeated  upon  their 
second  reading,  forty-one  were  with- 
drawn without  the  opinion  of  the 
House  being  taken  upon  their  second 
reading,  and  thirteen,  which  passed 
their  second  reading,  were  defeated  by 
the  block  of  other  business,  which 
prevented  their  further  stages  from 
ever  coming  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  The  fate  of  all  these 
Bills  depended  entirely  upon  the 
chances  of  the  ballot.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  House  and  the  public  would 
have  deemed  some  of  the  Bills  which 
were  never  discussed  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  some  which  were  dis- 
cussed only  to  be  rejected,  or  even 
than  some  which  were  defeated  by 
time — an  ally  of  which  unscrupulous 
opponents  can  and  do  take  the  greatest 
advantage.  But  the  House  has  left 
itself  absolutely  no  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  what  Bills  it  will 
or  will  not  discuss.  So  far  as  Govern- 
ment business  is  concerned,  the  Cabinet 
decides  what  subjects  it  shall  propose 
to  Parliament  for  its  legislation,  but 
as  regards  all  other  subjects  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of 
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each  individual  Member  to  introduce 
a  Bill  upon  any  subject  whatever,  and 
the  House,  leaving  all  to  the  ballot, 
exercises  no  control  and  expresses  no 
opinion  of  its  own  in  order  to  direct 
the  tide  of  legislation,  or  to  prevent 
its  time  from  being  wasted  upon  the 
discussion  of  subjects  upon  which  it 
does  not  desire  to  legislate.  Bills  of 
small  importance  and  of  interest  only 
to  a  very  small  minority  of  the  House 
are  thus  constantly  forced  upon  its 
attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
with  far  greater  title  to  consideration, 
and  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
the  business  of  private  Members  is 
thus  so  shortened  and  limited  that, 
assisted  by  the  operation  of  the  12.30 
rule,  a  small  minority  can  effectually 
prevent  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  the  large  majority  of  the  House 
may  desire  to  become  law. 

It  is  evident  that  the  remedy  for 
this  block  of  business  can  only  be 
found  either  by  limiting  the  privilege 
of  introducing  Bills  now  accorded  to 
Members,  by  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  some  control 
over  such  Bills  independently  of  the 
ballot,  or  by  applying  some  rule  which 
will  prevent  the  time  of  the  House 
during  the  latter  weeks  of  the  session 
being  occupied  by  the  discussion  of 
Bills  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  a  chance  of  their 
becoming  law.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
every  peer  is  allowed  to  introduce  a 
Bill  without  question,  and  there  may 
be  an  objection  to  limit  the  power  now 
practically  given  to  any  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  do  the  same. 
It  has,  however,  by  no  means  been 
always  or  invariably  the  practice  to 
read  Bills  a  first  time  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  House  to 
exercise  its  discretion  and  control  by 
rejecting  at  this  stage  a  great  number 
of  Bills  which  it  does  not  desire  to 
discuss.  It  may  certainly  be  urged 
in  favour  of  this  proposal  that  the 
debates  which  would  doubtless,  in 
many  cases,  arise  on  the  first,  instead 
of  being  deferred,  as  now,  to  the  second, 


readings  of  these  Bills  would  occur  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  when 
there  is  but  little  business  before  the 
House.  Still,  these  debates  could  not, 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  House, 
be  avoided,  and  there  would  be  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  refuse  to  a 
Member  the  privilege  of  having  his 
views  upon  any  subject  printed  and 
circulated  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  even 
though  many  of  those  who  felt  such 
reluctance  would  be  perfectly  ready 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
according  to  the  constitutional  theory, 
in  assenting  to  the  first  reading  of  a 
Bill  the  House  only  indicates  its 
readiness  to  consider  the  subject  of 
such  Bill ;  in  passing  the  second  read- 
ing it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  deal 
with  that  subject  j  assent  to  the  motion 
for  going  into  Committee  implies  that 
it  is  willing  to  consider  the  details  in 
which  the  principle  is  developed  in 
the  Bill ;  in  Committee  those  details 
are  considered  ;  and  the  third  reading 
marks  the  final  approval  of  the  House 
of  the  completed  Bill.  Many  Mem- 
bers, therefore,  might  without  incon- 
sistency support  the  first  reading  of 
a  Bill  and  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
prepared to  vote  for  its  future  stages, 
and  this  would  render  the  proposed 
opposition  to  Bills  upon  their  first 
readings  one  of  at  least  doubtful 
advantage,  since  it  might  frequently 
entail  upon  the  House  two  debates, 
upon  first  and  second  readings,  where 
one  only  takes  place  under  the  present 
system. 

These  or  other  considerations  appear 
to  have  restrained  the  Committee  from 
any  attempt  to  restrict  the  present 
privilege  of  Members  with  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  Bills,  and  indeed 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  so 
by  any  special  rule.  The  power  of 
rejecting  a  Bill  at  its  first  stage  still 
remains,  and  it  will  be  for  the  House 
to  decide  for  itself,  as  occasions  arise, 
whether  it  can  be  more  frequently 
exercised  with  advantage. 

The  Committee,  however,  dealt  with 
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the  question  of  the  business  of  private 
Members  by  means  of  the  following 
resolutions : — 

2.  That  no  order  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  appointed 
for  any  day  beyond  a  month  from  the  date  of 
its  introduction ;   and  that  after  the  second 
reading  no  day  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
appointed  for  any  stage  of  the  Bill  beyond  a 
month  from  the  date  of  the  previous  stage ; 
and  that    in  the  event  of  the  Member  in 
charge  of  any  Bill  desiring  at  any  time  to  put 
off  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  to  a  later  date 
than  that  for  which  it  stands  appointed,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  to  him  to  propose  to 
defer  it  to  any  day  beyond  a  month  from  the 
day  on  which  he  makes  the  proposal. 

3.  When  several  Bills  (other  than  Govern- 
ment  Bills),    which   have   passed   different 
stages,  have  been  appointed  for  the  same  day, 
being  the  first  day  of  June  or  any  later  day, 
they  shall  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  :— 
Bills  which  stand  for  Third  Reading  shall 
come  before  Bills  which  are  to  be  considered 
on  report ;  Bills  which  are  to  be  considered 
on  report  shall  come  before  Bills  which  are  in 
Committee  or  which  stand  for  Committee ;  and 
Bills  which  are  in  Committee  or  which  stand 
for  Committee,  shall  come  before  Bills  which 
stand  for  secondjeading. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  reso- 
lutions will  effect  no  inconsiderable 
alteration  in  the  procedure  of  the 
House.  Only  the  first  four,  instead  of 
all  the  Wednesdays  of  the  session,  will 
be  occupied  at  once,  though  as  the 
same  number  of  Bills  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  all  are  to  be,  as  at  present, 
left  to  the  chances  of  the  ballot, 
there  will  be  under  this  arrangement 
no  priority  secured  to  measures  which 
the  House  may  favour  over  those 
which  it  would  much  rather  lay  aside 
without  discussion. 

Indeed  it  may  well  happen  that  a 
measure  which  commands  much  inter- 
est in  the  House  and  the  country,  and 
upon  which  discussion  is  desirable, 
may  fare  worse  under  the  new  than 
under  the  existing  system.  Take  for 
instance  the  question  of  "Woman's 
Disabilities,"  which,  being  at  once  set 
down  for  a  day  in  June,  received  a  full 
discussion  and  the  decision  of  the 
House.  Under  the  proposed  altera- 
tion, unless  the  Member  in  charge  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  one  of  the  first 


four  Wednesdays,  he  might  never  get 
his  Bill  on  at  all. 

It  is  not  stated  in  this  resolution 
how  it   is  to   be  worked  in  practice, 
but  it  is   evident  that  it  will  entail 
farther  alterations  in  procedure.     The 
first  four  Wednesdays  will  of  course 
be  crowded  with  Bills.     Are  these  to 
be   postponed  in  the  order  in  which 
they   stand   at  the   end  of    the    first 
Wednesday's  sitting  for  four  Wednes- 
days on — i.e.  to  the  fifth  Wednesday  1 
If  so,  the  Member  who  is  lucky  enough 
to   get   the    first   place   on    the   first 
Wednesday  will  be  able  to  carry  his 
measure     on    from    Wednesday     till 
Wednesday,     through      every    stage, 
provided  he  can  secure  a  majority  in 
its  favour.      The  second  lucky  Mem- 
ber will  do  the  same,  and  all  that  will 
be  gained  by  the  change  will  be  that 
a  few  measures  will  be  fully  discussed 
and  passed  which  have  at  present  no 
chance  of  securing  such  results.     But 
the  chance  which  the  great  majority 
of  Members  now  possess  of  obtaining 
at  least  a  discussion  upon  their  Bills 
will   be   immensely    diminished,    and 
this  of  itself  will  render  the   change 
so  unpopular  to  the  class  of  Members 
who  desire  their  measures  to  be  dis- 
cussed, even  if    not   passed,   and   to 
those  who  place  no  great  faith  in  the 
legislation,  though  they  do  not  object 
to  discuss    the   proposals,  of    private 
Members,    that  the   adoption   of   the 
new  rule  by  the  House  appears  to  us 
problematical. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended 
that  there  shall  be  a  fresh  ballot 
upon  every  Wednesday  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sitting,  in  order  to 
settle  the  order  of  precedence  on  that 
day  four  weeks,  this  is  a  matter  which 
will  require  some  care  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Is  the  ballot  to  be  confined  to 
Bills  actually  on  the  orders  of  that 
day?  If  so,  of  course  all  the  Bills 
which  have  been  read  a  first  time  will 
be  placed  on  the  orders  for  the  four 
first  Wednesdays  at  once,  and  the 
Wednesday  sittings  must  be  protracted 
beyond  six  o'clock  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  ballot  taking  place.  In  this 
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case,  however,  the  Member  who  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  come  out  first  in 
the  first  ballot  may  be  thrown  back 
in  the  second,  and  find  himself  eventu- 
ally very  little  better  off  than  under 
the  present  system.  It  is  evident 
that  the  proposed  new  rule  requires 
more  explanation  than  the  Committee 
have  given  us,  and  that  unless  the 
procedure  be  carefully  settled,  it  may 
produce  confusion  instead  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  other  resolution  upon  the  same 
subject  is  more  simple  and  easy  of 
comprehension.  It  provides  for  an 
entire  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  private 
Members,  enacting  that  after  the  1st 
of  June  Bills  which  are  down  for  the 
same  day  shall  be  considered  accord- 
ing to  an  order  of  precedence,  de- 
pending upon  the  progress  which  they 
have  already  made.  If  a  Bill  only 
stands  for  second  reading,  it  will  not 
be  considered  until  those  Bills  have 
been  disposed  of  which  have  reached 
the  stage  of  Committee  or  third  read- 
ing, and  thus  to  a  certain  and  not  in- 
considerable extent  the  block  of  busi- 
ness will  be  relieved.  It  might  have 
been  more  simple  still  to  have  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Sir  Erskine  May  (Questions 
194 — 5),  namely,  that  after  a  certain 
date,  the  1st  or  15th  of  June,  Bills  of 
this  kind  which  had  not  obtained  a 
second  reading,  and  which  therefore 
had  practically  no  chance  of  passing 
during  the  session,  should  be  removed 
from  the  order-book  ;  but  pretty 
nearly  the  same  result  will  be  arrived 
at  by  the  application  of  the  rule  actu- 
ally adopted,  although  that  result 
would  have  been  greater  still  if,  after 
a  certain  date,  Tuesdays  had  been 
given  to  orders  of  the  day  instead  of 
notices  of  motion. 

Both  these  resolutions  are  honest 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty; 
but  a  larger  question  remains  behind, 
namely,  whether  this  and  similar  diffi- 
culties are  not  inherent  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  by  so  large  a  body  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  greater 


expedition  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  is  really  desired,  there  are 
only  three  things  which  can  certainly 
secure  the  desired  object.  First,  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  speeches 
of  individual  members,  such  as  is 
adopted  by  church  congresses  and  simi- 
lar bodies,  who  are  of  opinion  that  ten 
minutes  is  a  period  sufficiently  long 
for  any  one  man  to  monopolise  the 
attention  of  an  audience.  Secondly, 
the  giving  to  a  specified  majority, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  power 
of  summarily  closing  a  debate,  and 
coming  to  a  division.  Thirdly,  the 
delegating  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  House  to  committees. 

The  first  rule  would  never  be  carried 
by  a  House  of  Commons  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  elected  under  the  condi- 
tions, of  the  assembly  which  sits  at 
Westminster.  The  second  is  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  in  every  other  legis- 
lative assembly  but  our  own,  and  one 
which  will  not  improbably  make  its 
way  hereafter ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
our  legislators  are  not  yet  ripe  for  its 
adoption.  There  remains  then  the 
third  proposition,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  paragraph  six  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee.  The  paragraph 
does  not  recommend  the  making  of 
any  new  order  "  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  House  to  exercise  its 
undoubted  right  of  negativing  the 
Committee  on  a  Bill  in  any  case  in 
which  it  may  think  it  desirable  to  do 
so;"  but  it  was  evidently  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Committee  that 
there  were  many  Bills  upon  which 
the  House  might  safely  pass  from  the 
second  reading  to  the  report  and  third 
reading,  confiding  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee the  intermediate  task  of  con- 
sidering the  clauses  in  detail  without 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  latter 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

This,  however  useful,  stops  short  of 
what  might  be  done  if  the  House 
were  so  pleased.  A  Select  Committee 
must  be  taken  to  mean  a  Committee 
of  fifteen  members,  sometimes  extended 
to  a  somewhat  larger  number  by  special 
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order  of  the  House.  But  Bills  of 
greater  interest  than  those  which  the 
Committee  appear  to  have  had  in  view 
might  with  advantage  be  considered 
by  a  portion  of  the  House,  instead  of 
being  dealt  with  at  every  one  of  their 
stages  by  the  whole  House.  In  the 
Committee  of  1871,  Sir  T.  Erskine 
May  gave  valuable  evidence  upon  this 
point.  In  answer  to  Question  41,  he 
stated  :  "  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  power  of 
delegating  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
House  to  other  bodies,  everything 
being  done  by  the  whole  House ;  and 
there  are  times  when  the  House,  being 
engrossed  by  some  great  measure,  no 
progress  can  be  made  with  any  other 
business.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Committees  of  less  consequence  than 
Oommittees  of  the  whole  House  might 
be  constituted  for  the  consideration  of 
public  Bills  —  Committees  in  which 
all  who  came  should  have  voices,  but 
which  might  sit  independently  of  the 
sittings  of  the  House,  and  sit  at  times 
when  the  business  of  the  House  would 
not  be  interfered  with."  Further  on 
(Questions  44  and  45),  Sir  Erskine 
says  that  in  these  Committees, 
"  There  would  be  a  more  formal  dis- 
cussion than  in  a  Select  Committee. 
Every  Member  would  be  required  to 
stand  when  he  spoke  ;  reporters  would 
be  admitted  ; "  and  he  adds  that  he 
"  would  reserve  to  the  House  the 
power  to  re-commit  Bills,  or  certain 
clauses  of  Bills  thus  dealt  with,  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  or 
to  review  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  consideration  of  the 
Report." 

Thus  the  House  would  in  no  respect 
lose  its  control  over  the  progress  of 
Bills  which  it  might  delegate  to  a  por- 
tion of  its  Members,  and  a  great  deal 
of  public  time  would  undoubtedly  be 
saved.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Mr. 
Parnell  made  a  proposal  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  direction,  to  the  effect 
that  after  the  second  reading  of  any 
Bill  "  relating  exclusively  to  the  affairs 
of  either  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land," such  Bill  should  "  be  referred, 


unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  House, 
to  a  Committee  consisting "  of  the 
Members  representing  places  in  the 
country  to  which  the  Bill  related,  and 
should  not  be  "  afterwards  considered 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  un- 
less specially  ordered,"  but  should  "be 
considered  a  report  in  the  whole 
House."  This  resolution  contained  the 
principle  of  large  committees  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  but  it  also  pro- 
posed the  severance  according  to  nation- 
alities of  a  Parliament  which  is  the 
Parliament  of  a  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  which  every  Member  should  rather 
strive  to  forget  his  separate  nationality 
in  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all.  It  was  therefore  held  inad- 
missible by  the  Committee,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
when  measures  affecting  specially 
either  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  are 
before  Parliament,  it  is  but  just  that 
upon  any  Select  Committee  the  coun- 
try specially  affected  should  be  fully 
and  largely  represented.  And  if  the 
Committee  were  constituted  according 
to  Sir  Erskine  May's  suggestion,  where 
"  all  who  came  should  have  voices,"  this 
object  would  practically  be  attained, 
as  those  Members  most  interested  would 
be  the  persons  who  would  attend,  and 
these  would  naturally  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  so  affected. 
No  resolution  upon  this  subject  was 
however  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  proposal  is  one  which  must 
still  bide  its  time. 

We  have  no  space  to  consider  the 
other  proposals  of  the  Committee,  nor 
indeed  do  they  appear  to  require  much 
comment.  The  restriction  of  the 
much-abused  power  of  moving  to  re- 
port progress,  or  that  the  Chairman  do 
leave  the  Chair,  when  the  House  is  in 
Committee — the  provision  for  avoiding 
the  waste  of  time  now  constantly  con- 
sumed in  unnecessary  divisions — and 
the  postponement  of  the  time  at  which 
a  "  count  out  "  can  take  place  at  the 
"  nine  o'clock  sittings  " — are  all  pro- 
posals well  enough  in  their  way,  and 
for  which  there  may  perhaps  be  a  pre- 
ponderance of  argument,  in  spite  of 
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objections  which  may  easily  be  raised  to 
each.  Neither  these,  however,  nor  any 
other  similar  proposals  can  enable  the 
House  of  Commons  to  get  through  the 
amount  of  business  which  is  annually 
brought  before  it,  nor  have  we  much 
hope  that  the  resolutions  of  this  Com- 
mittee, even  if  they  be  all  adopted  by 
the  House,  will  be  attended  by  any  very 
important  results.  Unless  stringent 
and  drastic  remedies  are  to  be  applied, 
from  which  the  Committee  evidently 
shrink,  and  which  they  probably  deem 
would  be  unpalatable  to  the  House, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  trust  to 
the  good  sense,  moderation,  and  dis- 
cretion of  Members  to  secure  reasonable 
expedition  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. These  qualities,  it  is  true,  may 
not  always  be  displayed  as  we  could 
wish,  and  when  they  are  absent  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  frame  any  special 
rule  by  which  their  results  can  be 
obtained.  But  much  of  the  evil  of 
which  complaint  has  been  so  loudly 
made  is  evil  indigenous  to  a  large 
assembly,  and  almost  inseparable  from 
the  freedom  of  debate  which  has  ever 
prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  Committee  which  has  just  re- 
ported could  agree  on  no  more  im- 
portant changes  than  those  which 


they  have  recommended — the  most 
important  of  all  being  carried  by  a 
bare  majority — the  inference  would 
seem  to  be  that  no  very  great  changes 
are  actually  required — at  all  events 
before  such  are  introduced  let  us  be 
well  assured  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
system,  and  not  in  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  apply  it.  A  majority  rules  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the 
Minister  who  wields  that  majority 
rightly  applies  it,  he  requires  no  new 
rules  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  from  time  to  time 
it  is  well  that  the  House  should  revise 
and  recast  its  procedure,  and  that 
public  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  system  upon  which  our  legislation 
proceeds.  But  all  inquiry  will  result 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary machine  to  which  we  intrust 
the  management  of  our  public  affairs 
is  one  which  upon  the  whole  does  its 
work  well,  and  that  although  in  the 
performance  of  that  work  there  may 
and  must  be  such  defects  and  disad- 
vantages as  are  incident  to  the  size, 
nature,  and  construction  of  the  machine, 
yet  these  are  counterbalanced  by 
advantages  too  valuable  to  be  lightly 
imperilled  by  experimental  attempts 
at  an  impossible  perfection. 
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THE   TURKISH   SERVICE. 


THE  present  writer  was  for  nearly  four 
years  in  the  Turkish  service.  He 
entered  it  in  1861,  shortly  after  that 
terrible  wholesale  slaughter,  commonly 
known  as  the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  had  horrified  the 
civilised  world.  Until  that  time  the 
Turkish  Government  had  allowed  the 
different  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
Lebanon  districts  to  manage  matters 
pretty  well  their  own  way.  So  long 
as  a  certain  amount  of  tribute  was 
paid  every  year  to  the  Pasha  of 
Beyrout — that  being  the  nearest  city 
of  the  plains  to  Lebanon — things  were 
allowed  to  rule  themselves.  But  after 
the  fearful  days  of  1860-61,  there 
came  a  change,  not  upon  the  Turks 
themselves,  so  much  as  upon  the  Five 
Great  Powers  which  held  themselves 
responsible  for^the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
Each  of  these  Powers  sent  out  a  Com- 
missioner to  Syria.  The  nobleman 
who  represented  Great  Britain  on 
this  body  was  Lord  Dufferin,  now 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  For 
five  or  six  months  these  Commissioners 
met  almost  every  day,  and  at  last 
ended  their  labours  by  drawing  up  a 
scheme  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Lebanon,  which  the  Turkish 
Government  at  once,  although  by  no 
means  willingly,  accepted.  Amongst 
other  innovations  for  the  Lebanon 
insisted  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
was  that  the  command  and  training  of 
the  police  should  for  the  future  be  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  received  my  appointment. 
The  Pasha  of  the  Mountain,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  was  a  Christian  ; 
and  the  individual  selected  for  the 
post  was  Daoud  Effendi,  henceforth  to 
be  designated  as  Daoud  Pasha,  a  mem- 
ber of  what  is  called  the  Catholic 
Armenian  Church.1  This  gentleman 

1  This  means  that  portion  of  the  Armenian 
Church  which  is  in  communion  with  Rome, 


was  the  first  Christian  that  had  ever 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  pasha  by 
the  Porte.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  had  gone  through  his 
official  education  in  the  foreign 
office  of  that  city.  He  spoke  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  German  as  well 
as  he  did  his  own  language,  and  had 
resided  several  years  at  Vienna,  three 
or  four  in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  in 
London;  in  all  of  which  capitals  he 
had  filled  appointments  connected 
with  the  respective  Ottoman  embassies. 
He  prided  himself  greatly  upon  being 
much  more  straightforward  and  truth- 
ful than  his  Moslem  fellow-subjects, 
as  also  upon  his  partiality  for  English- 
men and  others  rather  than  Turks. 
Soon  after  he  was  installed  in  his  new 
governorship  he  took  into  his  service 
as  private  secretary  a  Frenchman  who 
was  in  those  days  well  known  as 
a  contributor  to  one  of  the  leading 
Parisian  journals.  He  also  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  services  of  a 
French  captain  of  infantry  and  two 
French  sergeants,  who  acted  as  drill- 
instructors  of  the  police ;  as  well  as  of 
a  Hungarian  officer,  who  was  already 
in  the  Turkish  regular  army,  and  who 
was  attached  to  Daoud  Pasha's 
person,  as  what  in  England  we  should 
call  aide-de-camp. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  1861,  the 
district  over  which  Daoud  Pasha 
was  made  governor  resembled  very 
much  in  miniature  what  Turkey  it- 
self is  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
It  was  jealously  regarded  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Five  Powers  in 
Syria,  each  one  being  afraid  lest  the 
influence  of  the  others,  or  of  one  of 

although  retaining  its  own  liturgy,  ritual,  and 
other  Armenian  peculiarities.  These  are  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  East  Greek  Catholics, 
Syrian  Catholics,  Maronites,  and  others,  all 
of  which  retain  their  own  religious  usages,  but 
are  in  communion  with  the  Pope. 
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the  others,  should  by  any  chance  pre- 
ponderate over  his  own.     Thus  Russia 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  such 
Christians  of  the  Lebanon  as  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church.     Any  member 
of  that  community  who  did  not  receive 
what  he   deemed  to   be    justice — and 
justice  in  the  East  means  simply  that 
an   individual    should    have   his   own 
way  — -  forthwith   lodged   a  complaint 
with   the  Russian   Consul-General  at 
Beyrout,  and  the  latter  at  once  made 
a  grievance  of  his  affair  with  Daoud 
Pasha.       In    the    same    manner    the 
French  were  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Maronites  and  of    the 
Latin  Christians.     If  any  one  of  these 
failed    in   obtaining   what    he   called 
justice,  the  French  Consul-General  had 
a  word  to  say  on  the  subject.    England, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  protector 
of  the  Druses,  and  of  the  handful  of 
Protestant  converts  belonging  to  the 
different  educational  establishments  of 
the  American  missionaries.      Austria 
protected    the     United     or    Catholic 
Greeks ;  and  the  Ottoman  authorities 
protected  the   few  Moslems    who  re- 
sided in   the  district.     So  long  as  it 
were  only  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
two  individuals   of   the   same    creed, 
matters  were  not  difficult  to  manage. 
But   when,  for  instance,  one   of    the 
Greek  Church  had  a  quarrel  or  a  law- 
suit with  a  Maronite,  or  when  a  Druse 
had  a  dispute  with  a  United  Greek, 
the  unfortunate  Pasha  had  not  a  good 
time   of    it.      The   different   Consuls- 
General    seemed    to  think  that  their 
honour  was  at  stake  to  enable  their 
respective   proteges   to   win  the    day. 
And  what  between  the  usual  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  governing  a  half- 
savage  country  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Consuls-General  respecting  the 
people  they  protected,  the  task  that 
Daoud  Pasha  had  to  accomplish  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.     His  own 
Government    at    Constantinople     dis- 
trusted him  because  he  was  a  Christ- 
ian ;  the  Russian  authorities  believed 
him  to  be  partial  towards  the  Catho- 
lics, for  the  reason  that  he  was  by  faith 
a  Catholic  Armenian  ;  the  Austrians 


thought  him  partial  towards  all  save 
the  United  Greeks ;  the  English  were 
persuaded  that  he  was  harsh  towards 
their   protected   friends   the   Druses  ; 
and  the  French  were  persuaded  that, 
although  a  Christian  by  birth,  he  was 
an  Ottoman   at   heart,    and   that    he 
wished  to  serve  the  Government  whose 
servant  he  was,  more  than  the  Christian 
tribes  in  Lebanon.     For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  that  the  Pasha  wished  to  do 
right,  and  that  he  had  no  particular 
liking  for  any  one  sect  or  tribe  more 
than  another.     But,  as  I  said  before, 
he   was,  on  a  small   scale,   what   his 
master  the  Sultan  has  for  many  years 
been  upon  a  large  one :    he   had  too 
many  interests  to  serve,  and  tried,  in 
fact  was  obliged  to  try,  to  please  too 
many   contending   factions.      Had  he 
done  otherwise — had  he  ever  told  any 
one   of   the  Consuls-General   to  mind 
their  own  affairs  and  not  to  interfere 
with  his — the  offended   official  would 
at  once  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
have  him  sent  away,  and  the  Ottoman 
authorities   at    Constantinople    would 
have  only  been  too  glad  to  do  so.    The 
Turkish   Government — or   rather   the 
extraordinary  system  by   which   men 
rise,  as  it  were  in  a  day,  from  nothing 
to  the   highest  posts,  and  afterwards 
disappear  as  suddenly — has  not  changed 
since  the  days  of  which  I  write.    Every 
one,    whether   aspiring    to    place    or 
already    in     office,    is     everlastingly 
attempting  to  pull  down  every  one  else. 
Daoud  Pasha  was  not  an  exception  to 
this    rule.      The'  Moslems   connected 
with  the  Central  Government  at  the 
Porte  were   never   tired  in  their   en- 
deavours to  have  him  recalled.     They 
hated  him  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  looked  upon    the    innovation    of 
raising    a   Christian   to    be   a   Pasha 
much  in  the  same  way  as  we  should 
look'upon  a  woolly-headed  negro  being 
made  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,   or 
Colonel     of    the    Grenadier    Guards. 
They  thought  that  if  by  any  chance 
Daoud  Pasha  could  be  recalled,  there 
would  be  a   chance  for  one   of  them 
getting    his    berth.     And   this    is    a 
system  which  never  ceases  working  in 
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Turkey.  Intrigue  when  out  of  office  ; 
intrigue  on  trying  to  obtain  a  higher 
berth  than  the  one  he  has ;  and  when 
in  office  making  all  the  hay  he  can  in 
the  shape  of  money — these  are  the 
end  and  aim  of  every  Turkish  official's 
existence. 

My  own  duties  in  the  Lebanon  were, 
more  strictly  speaking,  those  of  a  police 
magistrate,  or  I  might  say  of  a  sort  of 
chief  detective  for  crime,  than  of  a 
superintendent  of  police.  For  many 
years  past — ever  since  in  1840  the 
country  had  been  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  and  made  over  to  that 
of  Constantinople — murders,  though  not 
perhaps  frequent,  had  been  committed 
with  the  'greatest  impunity.  Daoud 
Pasha  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and 
wanted  to  show  the  60,000  people  over 
whom  he  ruled  that  in  the  hands  of 
his  officials  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
making  matters  pleasant;  and  that 
murder  will  out,  no  matter  by  whom 
or  how  secretly  it  has  been  committed. 
As  a  case  in  point  I  will  relate  an  in- 
cident that  happened  very  soon  after  I 
took  charge  of  my  office. 

A  Greek- — which  in  Lebanon  means 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  not 
one  of  the  Greek  nation — pedlar  had 
most  unaccountably  disappeared.  He 
was  known  to  have  slept  on  a  certain 
night  at  a  Greek  convent  in  that  part 
of  the  Mountain  which  is  inhabited 
by  Druses  as  well  as  Christians ;  and 
before  leaving  in  the  morning  he  had 
told  one  of  the  priests  that  he  intended 
going  to  another  convent  that  night. 
He  had  never  appeared  at  the  latter 
place,  and  all  trace  of  him  had  been 
lost.  With  the  usual  nonchalance  of 
Orientals,  the  matter  had  not  been 
reported  to  the  Pasha  until  some  ten 
days  after  it  had  happened.  His  Ex- 
cellency sent  for  me  and  asked  me 
to  try  and  find  out  what  had  become 
of  the  man,  saying  that  if  he  had  been 
murdered  and  his  murder  could  be 
brought  home  to  those  who  had  com- 
mitted it,  the  effect  in  the  Mountain 
would  be  excellent,  and  would  give 
his  rule  great  prestige.  I  took  the  task 
in  hand  at  once ;  and  with  the  help  of 


a  dog,  bred  between  a  Spanish  blood- 
hound and  an  English  retriever,  found, 
after  several  days'  search,  a  heap  of 
bones  lying  in  a  small  cave  and  bear- 
ing evident  marks  of  having  been 
burnt,  or  attempted  to  be  burnt.  So 
much  so  was  this  the  case  that  I  was 
at  first  of  opinion  that  the  bones  were 
not  those  of  a  human  being.  There 
was,  however,  one  bone  in  the  heap, 
and  only  one,  which  was  not  injured. 
This  I  took  with  me,  and  sent  it  down 
to  Beyrout  to  ask  a  French  medical 
man  who  resided  there  whether  it  had 
belonged  to  a  human  body.  The  reply 
reached  me  in  about  three  days,  and 
stated  that  the  bone  was  beyond  all 
doubt  that  of  a  man.  Upon  this  I  set 
to  work  with  renewed  hope  of  finding 
some  further,  clue  by  which  to  be 
guided  in  my  search. 

About  half-a-mile  from  the  cave 
where  the  bones  had  been  found  was 
a  small  Druse  village,  containing  not 
more  than  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
inhabitants,  and  these,  one  and  all, 
bearing  the  very  worst  of  characters. 
The  head  man  of  the  village  was  well 
known  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  butchery  of  the  Christians  of  Deir- 
el-Kammar,  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  year  before,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge and  tacit  connivance  of  the  Otto- 
man troops.  But  this  was  not  enough 
to  enable  me  to  obtain  authority  to 
search  the  fellow's  house.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  that  all  the  evil 
deeds  of  1860  were,  if  not  forgiven, 
to  be  forgotten,  and  were  not  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  the  authorities 
against  any  individual,  no  matter 
what  part  he  had  played  in  that 
bloody  tragedy.1  My  only  hope  there- 
fore lay  in  making  the  man  I  really 
suspected  believe  that  I  thought  an- 
other individual  to  be  the  culprit.  In 
a  country  like  Syria,  and  particularly 

1  The  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Lebanon 
by  the  Druses  of  the  same  district  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers. 
It  took  place  in  1860,  and  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  all  who  were  present  in  the  country 
at  the  time,  the  present  writer  amongst  the 
rest,  to  have  been  connived  at  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities  in  Syria. 
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in  a  district  like  the  Lebanon,  this  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do.  Had  I 
given  out  that  I  suspected  any  one 
who  was  innocent,  the  man  would 
have  demanded  an  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pasha.  If  I  had  taken 
the  pretended  culprit  into  my  confi- 
dence, he  would  have  taken  into  his 
confidence  at  least  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  the  East 
— at  least  in  Syria — no  one  can  keep 
a  secret,  and  once  any  matter  becomes 
known  to  any  one  man,  he  in  his  turn 
makes  it  known  to  all  his  friends,  each 
of  whom  has  in  his  turn  at  least  a 
dozen  of  gossips,  to  whom  he  imparts 
— in  strict  confidence,  of  course — what 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  keep  a  pro- 
found secret.  In  my  own  mind  I  had 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  who  was  the 
murderer  of  the  unfortunate  pedlar. 
Everything  confirmed  the  idea  I  had 
first  formed>  that  the  perpetrator  of 
the  foul^^^jl  was  the  Druse  chief  of 
the  n^iJHrauring  village.  But  the 
difficulty  '\^Ss  how  I  could  bring  the 
guilt  home  to  the  man.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  gain  access  to  his 
house  and  ascertain  whether  any  of 
the  goods  in  which  the  rnuf  dered  man 
traded  were  to  be  found  there.  This, 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  not 
a  little  expense,  I  managed  to  do  by 
means  of  one  of  those  Italian  vaga- 
bonds who  are  to  be  found  loafing 
about  in  nearly  all  the  seaports  of  the 
Levant.  I  got  hold  of  an  individual 
of  this  kind  in  Beyrout,  took  him  up 
to  the  Mountain  with  me  under  pro- 
mise of  giving  him  service  as  a  groom, 
and  after  he  had  been  a  few  days  in 
my  service  told  him  my  plan,  with  a 
promise  of  500  francs  (20£.)  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  me  news  that  I 
could  depend  upon.  I  dressed  him  up 
as  a  pedlar,  but  made  him  assume  the 
character  of  what  he  really  was,  a 
stranger  in  Lebanon,  speaking  Arabic 
pretty  well,  but  with  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  country.  The  man 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
with  great  zest.  Taking  a  roundabout 
road,  he  went  with  his  pack  on  his 
back  to  the  Druse  village,  taking  care 
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to  do  so  at  an  hour  when  the  males  of 
the  family  were  pretty  certain  not  to 
be  at  home.  To  the  Druse's  wife  he 
showed  the  different  wares  he  had  with 
him,  and  offered  to  take  in  exchange 
anything  which  he  could  sell  at  a 
profit  at  Sidon,  or  Tyre,  or  any  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast.  The  woman  fell 
into  the  snare,  and,  believing  him  to 
be  an  utter  stranger  in  the  land,  pro- 
duced some  gay-coloured  silk,  which 
she  wished  to  exchange  for  some  stuff 
of  a  darker  hue.  The  bargain  was 
struck;  the  pink  and  red  silk  was 
taken  by  the  Italian,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  was  in  my  hands.  The 
goods  were  marked  with  the  name  of 
an  Arabic  firm  in  Beyrout,  and  on  a 
reference  to  the  house  I  was  told  the 
silk  had  been  sold  on  such  a  day  to 
a  Greek  pedlar,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  going  from  village  to  village 
to  sell  his  wares.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  justify  a  search  throughout 
the  Druse  chief's  premises,  and  so  I 
had  the  village  surrounded  before  day- 
break, every  male  in  it  made  prisoner 
for  the  moment,  and  searchers  put  into 
every  house.  It  was  as  I  had  expected. 
The  murderer  was  the  chief  man  of 
his  village.  In  his  house  were  found 
goods  of  sorts  which  had  evidently  be- 
longed to  some  one  who  hawked  them 
about  for  sale ;  and  amongst  others 
was  the  account-book  of  the  murdered 
man,  kept  of  course  in  Arabic,  giving 
a  daily  statement  of  what  he  had  sold 
and  the  prices  he  had  obtained  for 
them.  There  were  also  two  or  three 
letters  addressed  to  the  pedlar,  and 
which  tended,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  confirm  more  and  more  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  burn  his  bones,  in 
order  to  hide  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed. 

The  chief  of  the  Druse  village  was 
of  course  made  a  prisoner,  and  taken 
to  Beited-Deen,  where  the  Pasha  re- 
sided. But  still  his  case  was  not 
complete.  According  to  one  of  those 
many  extraordinary  unwritten  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  East,  no  one  can 
be  convicted  of  any  great  crime  upon 
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mere  circumstantial  evidence.     It  was 
needful  to  find  some  one  who  had  seen 
or  heard  the  murder  committed.     This 
was  a  difficulty  out  of  which  I  did  not 
see  my  way.     The  fellow-villagers  of 
the  alleged  murderer  were  one  and  all 
Druses ;  and  of  this  creed  and  caste 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  find  one  that  will  give  evi- 
dence against  another.      I   therefore 
resorted  to  the  only  means  which  oc- 
curred to  me  of  getting  at  the  truth. 
The  wife  of    the  suspected  man  had 
several  times  sent  me  word  that  she 
and  her  two   children — a   boy  about 
fourteen  and  a  girl  a  couple  of  years 
younger — were  in  the  greatest  distress. 
Her  husband,  she  said — and  I  knew 
this  to  be  the  truth — was  a  poor  man, 
who   although   chief  of   a  very  small 
village,  had  nothing  but  his  few  fields 
and  a  small  herd  of  goats  to  depend 
upon.     He  had  no  one  to  help  him  in 
his   work,   and   now  that  he   was  in 
prison  his  crops  would  all  go  to  the 
bad  from  having  no  one  to  look  after 
them.     Once  or  twice  the  Pasha  had 
sent  his  family  some  trifling  help  in 
the  way  of  money ;  but  a  thought  now 
struck   me   by   which   they  could   be 
made  useful  in  finding  out  the  truth — 
or  rather  the  details,  for  of  the  truth  of 
his  offence  I  had  never  the  least  doubt 
— of  the  murder.     I  sent  his  family 
word  that  if  they  liked  to  occupy  a 
cottage   in   the  garden   of   the  house 
where  I  lived  they  might  do  so,  and  I 
would  see  that  they  were  duly  supplied 
with  suitable  meals  by  my  own  ser- 
vants.    They  accepted  the  offer,  and 
took  up  their  residence  close  to  me. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  hut  they 
lived  in  became  a  sort  of  rendezvous 
for  the  various  Druses  of  their  own 
village  who  had  to  come  to  the  Pasha's 
head-quarters  on  business.     For  a  long 
time — for  some  three  months  or  more — 
things  went  on  much  as  before.     The 
man  who  was  more  than  suspected  of 
having  committed  the  murder  was  de- 
tained in  prison,  his  family  remaining 
in     the     neighbourhood,     and     being 
allowed  from  time  to  time  to  see  him. 
But  an  uneasy  feeling  had  evidently 


sprung  up  between  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner  and  her  fellow-villagers. 
When  the  latter  came  to  visit  her,  and 
used,  after  the  custom  of  the  country, 
to  sit  hour  after  hour  talking  on 
various  matters,  there  was  evidently 
some  serious  source  of  disagreement 
between  them.  One  man  in  particu- 
lar, a  cousin  of  the  prisoner,  named 
Sheikh  Achmet,  seemed  always  urging 
the  woman  to  do  something  to  which 
she  would  not  consent.  High  words 
used  to  ensue;  and  on  one  occasion, 
happening  to  pass  the  open  window  of 
the  hut  after  dark,  I  overheard  the 
woman  say  to  the  Sheikh,  in  a  very 
bitter  tone,  "You  need  not  be  so 
anxious  for  your  share  of  the  plunder ; 
for  if  I  were  to  speak  a  word  you  also 
would  be  in  prison.  You,  and  Suli- 
man,  and  Ibrahim  " — naming  those  of 
her  fellow- villagers  who  by  this  time 
I  knew  well  by  name — "  are  every  bit 
as  guilty  as  my  husband.  You  all 
helped  to  murder  the  pedlar." 

There  is  one  thing  which  no  man 
who  wants  to  succeed  in  the  East 
ought  ever  to  allow  himself  to  do — 
nothing  ought  to  induce  him  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  Had  I  there  and  then 
arrested  Sheikh  Achmet,  I  should  in 
all  probability  have  spoilt  the  only 
chance  I  ever  had  of  obtaining  a 
conviction.  I  therefore  did  nothing 
that  night,  but  the  next  morning, 
about  an  hour  before  daylight,  I 
surrounded  the  Druse  village  with 
policemen,  and  brought  the  male 
inhabitants  prisoners  to  head-quar- 
ters. Before  sending  them  to  prison, 
I  had  an  interview  with  each  one 
separately,  and  told  them  that  I  had 
by  extraordinary  means  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  they  were 
one  and  all  murderers,  and  that  their 
only  chance  would  be  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  If  they  confessed  the 
truth,  no  harm  beyond  that  of  a  few 
days'  imprisonment  should  befall  them; 
but  otherwise  they  would  be  tried,  and 
in  all  probability  hanged,  with  their 
accomplice,  Sheikh  Hassein.  Had  J 
spoken  to  the  worthy  trio  together,  I 
should  never  have  got  them  to  say  a 
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word.1  But  by  taking  them  indi- 
vidually, I  got  them  to  confess  the 
whole  affair.  The  three  men  gave, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  same  ac- 
count of  this  brutal  murder.  They 
had  waylaid  the  unfortunate  pedlar, 
Sheikh  Hassein  being  the  one  who  had 
proposed  the  affair.  After  killing  their 
victim  they  had  tried  hard  to  burn  the 
bones,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  The  spoil  taken  from  the 
murdered  man  amounted  in  value  to 
about  101.  English  money ;  and  had 
as  yet  been  left  in  the  hands  of  Sheikh 
Hassein  and  his  wife.  To  make  an 
already  too  long  story  short,  I  thus 
completed  the  case  against  the  Sheikh, 
but  I  was  upwards  of  six  months 
in  doing  so.  Sheikh  Hassein  was 
tried  before  the  Medjlis,  or  mixed  tri- 
bunal, composed  of  Ottomans,  Christ- 
ians, and  Druses  ;  and  was  convicted 
and  hanged.  The  natives  were  greatly 
impressed  at  the  tenacity  with  which  I 
had  hunted  up  the  murderer  of  a  poor, 
and  an  almost  unknown  pedlar  for 
more  than  half  a  year.  Had  the  mur- 
dered man  been  a  distinguished  Frank, 
an  Ottoman  Effendi,  or  even  a  wealthy 
Christian  merchant  from  Beyrout  or 
Sidon,  my  zeal  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  understand.  But,  as  it  was, 
who  would  pay  me  ?  who  would  give 
me  any  baks/ieesh  for  all  my  extra 
trouble  ?  In  short,  to  Christians, 
Druses,  and  Moslems  the  whole  affair 
was  inexplicable.  However,  the  result 
was  good.  The  murder  of  the  poor 
pedlar  was  the  last  crime  of  the  kind 
committed  for  several  months  \  and 
the  way  in  which  I  had  hunted  down 
the  murderer  was  not  forgotten  for  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

I  have  given  this  story  in  detail  as 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  jus- 
tice is  administered  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  court  before  which 


1  The  Druses  are  in  all  matters  tliat  relate 
to  those  of  the  same  race  and  creed  as  secret 
as  Freemasons  are  about  their  signs.  No  man 
can  become  a  Druse ;  he  must  be  born  one. 
They  have  a  peculiar  belief  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  Moham- 
medanism in  their  faith. 


offenders  were  tried  for  all  sorts  of 
offences,  from  stealing  a  few  figs  to 
the  committal  of  a  regular  murder, 
is  called  the  Medjlis.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  individuals,  or  members 
of  each  religious  body  on  the  Moun- 
tain— two  Druses,  two  Maronites,  two 
Greeks,  two  United  Greeks,  and  so 
on.  In  theory,  these  individuals  are 
named  by  the  members  of  their  re- 
spective creeds ;  but  practically  they 
were  appointed  by  Daoud  Pasha,  the 
governor  of  Lebanon.  The  chief  of 
the  Medjlis  was  always  a  Moslem, 
named  directly  by  the  Government,  as 
it  is  only  amongst  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  that  individuals  who  have 
studied  the  law  can  be  found  in 
Turkey.  The  chief  of  the  tribunal 
may  be  said  to  act  as  judge ;  the 
members  are  supposed  to  fulfil  the 
duty  which  with  us  is  done  by  a  jury. 
But  as  it  would  be  deemed  the  height 
of  bad  breeding  for  any  of  the  mem- 
bers to  differ  from  the  chief,  or  judge, 
the  latter  almost  invariably  pronounced 
the  verdict  as  well  as  the  sentence  on 
any  prisoner.  When  the  case  to  be 
tried  involved  a  question  between  two 
individuals  of  different  creeds  it  was 
different.  In  the  end,  to  do  justice 
means  to  put  yourself,  and  your 
friends,  and  your  friends'  friends  in 
the  right,  and  place  every  one  else 
in  the  wrong.  The  only  way  of 
solving  such  a  difficulty  was  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Pasha,  who,  although 
a  Christian,  was  an  Ottoman  official, 
and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  impartial  in  his  awards. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  influ- 
enced by  any  consideration  of  a  suitor 
being  a  Christian  to  decide  a  suit  in 
his  favour.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  natives 
of  the  Mountain  were  convinced  of 
this.  But,  as  I  said  before,  in  the 
East  the  word  justice  means  doing 
what  yourself  and  your  friends  wish. 
I  remember  a  case,  or  rather  two  cases, 
in  point  which  will  illustrate  my 
meaning.  There  was  a  serious  dis- 
pute that  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years  between  a  Maronite  convent  and 
a  landed  proprietor  concerning  a  very 
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valuable  tract  of  mulberry-trees.1  The 
Medjlis  found  it  impossible  to  settle 
the  case,  because  the  Maronites,  being 
a  sect  of  Christians  in  communion  with 
Rome,  the  Greeks  opposed  the  claims 
of  a  Maronite  convent  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  affair  was  referred  to  the 
Pasha,  who,  after  due  consideration, 
decided  against  the  convent,  and  in 
favour  of  the  layman,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Greek  Church.  For 
the  next  month  or  so  there  was  not  a 
better-abused  man  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion  than  Daoud  Pasha — that  is 
with  the  different  sects  on  the  Moun- 
tain who  are  in  communion  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  a  similar  dis- 
pute between  a  Greek  Catholic  bishop 
and  a  Greek  convent  was  referred  to 
his  Excellency.  This  time  the  decision 
was  in  favour  .of  the  Catholics  and 
against  the  Greek  convent.  The  change 
in  public  opinion  was  sudden  and 
strong.  By  the  Catholic  party  Daoud 
Pasha  was  praised  to  the  sky,  and 
by  the  "orthodox"  or  " schismatical  " 
Greeks,  as  they  are  indifferently  called, 
he  was  denounced  as  a  scoundrel. 

As  an  instance  of  the  curious  man- 
ners and  not  over-pleasant  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  Lebanon  so 
late  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  an  affair 
which  might  have  turned  out  very 
seriously  for  myself.  The  Druse, 
Sheikh  Hassein,  who  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  the  pedlar,  had  a  brother 
residing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Soon  after  Hassein  had  died 
by  the  hands  of  justice,  the  brother 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beited- 
Deen,  where  the  Pasha  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  gave  out  openly  that  as 
I  had  been  the  means  of  killing  his 
brother,  so  he  had  a  blood  feud  with 
me,  and  would  kill  me.  I  was  more 
than  once  warned  to  beware  of  the 
man,  but  knowing  how  apt  all  Orientals 
are  to  magnify  matters  of  the  kind, 
took  little  or  no  notice  of  the  matter. 

1  The  wealth  of  the  Lebanon  consists  almost 
entirely  in  silkworms  and  the  crude  silk 
which  is  reeled  off  the  cocoons. 


One  Sunday,  about  noon,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding from  my  own  house  to  that  of 
the  Pasha  on  foot,  the  distance  being 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I 
was  not  alone,  for  in  the  East  no 
official  can  ever  go  abroad  without  a 
certain  following ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  I  was  on  my  way  to  pay  my 
weekly  visit  of  ceremony  to  his  Excel- 
lency, I  had  perhaps  a  dozen  armed  fol- 
lowers of  all  sorts  lounging  behind  me. 
All  at  once,  from  behind  a  ruined  house, 
a  man  sprang  up,  and  before  I  had  time 
even  to  ask  what  he  wanted,  he  fired 
a  short  bell- mouthed  blunderbuss,  point- 
blank,  at  me.  Fortunately  the  piece 
missed  fire — the  man  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  dozen  yards  off  when 
he  pulled  the  trigger — and  before  he 
had  time  to  get  one  of  his  pistols  from 
his  belt  I  closed  with  him,  seized  him 
by  the  neck  and  waistband,  and  flung 
him  into  a  neighbouring  horse  pond. 
He  was  immediately  made  prisoner 
and  taken  to  prison.  It  turned  out 
that  this  man  was  the  brother  of 
Sheikh  Hassein.  He  had  sworn  he 
would  do  his  best  to  take  my  life, 
because  I  had  been  instrumental  in 
hanging  his  brother,  and  he  had  kept 
his  vow.  He  was  put  on  his  trial  the 
next  day,  and  the  case  was  so  flagrant 
that  he  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  death.  A  capital  sentence 
had,  however,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Pasha ;  and  following  a  curious  old 
custom  of  the  country,  I  begged  the 
man's  life  of  his  Excellency.  Daoud 
Pasha  was  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
make  an  example  of  the  Druse,  but  I 
pointed  out  that,  as  the  person  he  had 
attempted  to  kill,  I  had  a  right  to 
obtain  his  pardon.  It  was  granted, 
and  I  took  my  intended  murderer  into 
my  own  service  as  a  peon  or  mes- 
senger. He  was  with  me  for  three 
years,  used  often  to  act  as  nurse,  and 
take  the  children  out  to  walk,  and 
cried  like  a  baby  when  I  left  the 
country.  I  never  had  a  more  faithful 
servant  in  any  land. 

Where  the  Turkish  authorities,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  Moslems  or 
Christians,  fall  off  most  is  in  the  matter 
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of  money.  On  this  subject  their  ideas 
are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
own,  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless 
ever  to  expect  any  change  in  their 
financial  transactions.  From  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest — at  least  such  is  my 
experience — every  official,  whether  he 
is  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  or  a  so- 
called  Christian,  seems  to  hold  as  a 
first  principle  that  all  money  which 
passes  through  his  hand  ought  to  leave 
something  behind  for  his  use.  You 
can  hardly  call  these  men  dishonest, 
for  they  merely  follow  what  they  have 
been  taught,  or  at  least  what  they  have 
seen  practised,  from  their  childhood 
upwards.  Amongst  the  officials  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  there  is  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  that  their  actual  salary 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  remu- 
neration to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  that  they  are  fully  justified  in 
making  an  honest  or  a  dishonest 
penny  by  any  means  that  they  can. 

When  the  police  force  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  a  means  of  preserving 
order  in  the  district  of  Lebanon,1  it 
was  resolved  that  the  men  should  be 
dressed  in  uniform,  and  tenders  were 
invited  in  Beyrout  for  1,500  infantry 
and  500  mounted  suits,  of  a  certain 
quality  and  of  a  certain  make.  Three 
or  four  tenders  were  forthcoming,  and 
one  of  these  was  accepted.  But  it  was 
very  shortly  discovered  that  the  ten- 
ders, although  made  in  the  borrowed 
names  of  certain  native  firms  in 
Beyrout,  did,  in  point  of  fact,  emanate 
from  certain  officials  connected  with 
Daoud  Pasha's  government,  and  that 
a  regular  stock  exchange,  or  bourse, 
was  being  held  every  day  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  at  Beited-Deen 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
these  tenders ;  that  one  of  the  latter, 
which  had  been  accepted,  was  found  to 

1  The  reader  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake, 
so  common  in  England,  viz.,  that  what  is 
called  "The  Lebanon"  means  merely  one 
mountain  of  that  name.  It  is  in  fact  a  range 
of  mountains,  extending  from  ahove  Latakia 
on  the  north  to  Sidon  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  plain  of  Ccelo-Syria  on  the  east  to  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  west.  It  is  about  120  miles  long, 
by  some  thirty  in  width. 


have  changed  hands  no  less  than  three 
times,  each  rate  at  a  price  which  was 
a  reduction  upon  the  former  prices,  so 
much  so  that  the  present  holder  of 
the  contract  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  provided  the  clothing  of 
the  requisite  quality  without  an  im- 
mense personal  loss  to  himself.  When 
questioned  as  to  what  he  intended  to 
have  done,  he  very  coolly  replied,  that 
he  intended  not  only  recouping  himself 
in  the  quality,  the  workmanship,  and 
the  size  of  the  garments,  trusting  to- 
the  chapter  of  accidents  not  to  have 
the  clothing  condemned  by  the  Pasha 
when  it  was  delivered.  This  gentle- 
man was  "a  Christian"  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  there  were  one  or 
two  Moslems  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  his  intended  robbery.  In  fact 
I  always  found  amongst  the  subjects 
of  the  Porte  that  whenever  there  was 
any  question  of  "  making  things 
pleasant"  by  robbing  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  the  Christians  and  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  sank  for  a 
moment  all  religious  difficulties,  and 
worked  remarkably  well  together  for 
the  common  good.  With  respect  to 
the  contract  for  clothing  the  police, 
when  Daoud  Pasha  found  out  who  it 
was  that  had  really  tendered  for  them, 
he  quashed  the  whole  affair  and 
simply  ordered  what  was  wanted  in 
France,  through  one  of  the  European 
firms  in  Beyrout.  The  firearms  that 
were  required — 1,500  infantry  rifles 
and  500  cavalry  carbines — he  ordered 
through  me  from  a  firm  in  Birmingham. 
I  merely  acted  as  his  clerk  on  the 
occasion,  remitting  to  the  firm  the 
drafts  the  Pasha  gave  me,  and  describ- 
ing minutely  what  kind  of  arms  we 
required.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
that  every  Turkish  or  Syrian  official, 
whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  con- 
nected with  the  Lebanon  Government, 
thought  that  I  made  a  good  thing  of 
the  affair,  and  had  been  well  paid  by 
the  Birmingham  firm  for  giving  them 
the  order.  In  fact,  one  gentleman,  a 
Maronite,  who  was  the  receiver  of 
taxes  in  the  Mountain,  asked  me 
in  confidence  what  I  would  take 
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for  my  share  of  the  plunder,  and 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  me 
150  Turkish  liras  (about  120/.  English 
money)  down  for  half  the  commis- 
sion I  should  make.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  profit  to  the  extent  of 
a  shilling  on  the  business,  so  much 
so,  that  when  remitting  the  Pasha's 
money  I  had  sent  also  20/.  of  my 
own  to  pay  for  a  breechloader  I  had 
ordered,  he  merely  smiled,  as  if  won- 
dering how  I  could  imagine  he  was  so 
exceedingly  green  as  to  believe  me. 

But  it  ,is  the  same,  only  generally 
much  worse,  in  every  department  of 
the  Ottoman  administration  in  which 
money  is  concerned.  For  the  first  year 
after  Daoud  Pasha  took  charge  of  the 
government  of  the  Lebanon,  a  brigade 
of  Turkish  regular  troops  remained  on 
the  Mountain  to  preserve  order  until 
the  police  force  should  be  fully  formed. 
The  men  were  very  dirty,  but  very 
harmless,  and,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, were  well  behaved.  They  were 
nearly  all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  did 
not  speak  a  word  of  Arabic,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
natives  of  the  Lebanon.  I  knew  many 
of  their  officers  well,  and  when  passing 
through  the  villages  where  they  were 
quartered,  used  often  to  dismount  and 
partake  of  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  them,  which  were  about  the  only 
luxuries  they  could  afford.  Men  and 
officers  of  this  brigade  were  positively 
ten  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Their 
rations  they  got  regularly;  and  with 
Turks  wants  are  simple  and  few,  just 
sufficient  for  them  actually  to  exist. 
But  they  received  each  month  the  pay 
that  ought  to  have  been  given  them  ten 
months  previously,  and  this  without  a 
murmur.  The  money,  or  nearly  all  of 
it,  that  was  due  to  them  had  been  re- 
mitted from  Constantinople,  but  the 
financial  authorities  of  the  Pasha  who 
governed  Beyrout  chose,  under  one 
pretext  or  another,  to  keep  the  coin, 
lending  it  at  eighteen  and  twenty  per 
cent,  and  only  paying  the  troops  when 
it  was  perfectly  convenient  for  them  to 
do  so.  In  the  Lebanon,  although  Daoud 
Pasha  used  to  look  very  sharply  after 


all  money  matters,  we  were  as  a  rule  one 
or  two  months  in  arrear.  I  have  often 
been  obliged  to  borrow  for  my  daily 
necessities  from  the  Shraff,  or  pay- 
master, paying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  he,  the  eaid  pay- 
master, had  in  his  chest  the  money 
already  due  to  me  as  pay.  In  fact  I — 
and  nearly  every  one  in  the  service  was 
the  same — really  borrowed  my  own 
money,  and  paid  another  man  twelve 
per  cent  per  annum  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  so. 

In  the  East,  habits  and  customs  take 
a  very  long  time  to  change.  What 
there  is  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a 
government  remain  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.  And,  from 
what  I  hear,  Turkey  has  been  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  from  the  days 
when,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  that 
country.  People  in  England  make  a 
great  mistake  when  they  say  that 
Moslems  are  more  honest  than 
Christians,  or  Christians  more  honour- 
able than  Moslems.  Both  have  ex- 
actly and  precisely  the  same  notions 
and  ideas  about  money  ;  which  is  that 
everything  short  of  actual  robbery  by 
force,  or  of  forgery,  is  perfectly  fair 
in  bargains,  dealing,  and  money- 
making.  The  real  source  of  the  evil  is 
the  facility  with  which  the  greatest 
scoundrels  rise  to  high  positions  if 
they  have  the  wherewith  to  make 
matters  pleasant  to  those  who  can 
advance  their  interest.  I  remember 
a  case  in  point  which  was  told  me  by 
the  late  Hungarian  General  Khemeti, 
who,  after  the  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  was  for  many  years  a  general 
of  brigade  in  the  Turkish  service, 
under  the  name  of  Hussein  Pasha. 

A  subordinate  officer  in  the  Customs 
Department,  a  Moslem,  and  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  was  so  much  dis- 
liked at  the  seaports  where  he  was 
stationed,  and  was  known  to  have 
robbed  so  much  of  the  public  money, 
that  the  local  pasha  thought  it  best 
to  dismiss  him,  and  he  was  sent  about 
his  business  at  an  hour's  warning,  as 
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is  the  custom  in  Turkey  when  the 
authorities  want  to  get  rid  of  a  man. 
He  had  been  about  three  years  in  his 
present  post,  had  drawn  a  salary  of 
less  than  1001.  a  year,  but  had  always 
lived  well,  and  was  known  to  have  in 
his  possession  at  least  3,000/.  when  he 
was  sent  away.  The  man  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, obtained  almost  immedi- 
ately an  appointment  under  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  in  which,  although  the 
pay  was  very  small,  there  were  oppor- 
tunities of  making  money  otherwise 
than  by  salary.  In  less  than  two  years 
after  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
subordinate  appointment  in  the  cus- 
tom-house of  a  small  seaport,  he  reap- 
peared on  the  same  scene  as  Pasha,  and 
governor  of  the  province,  superseding 
the  very  Pasha  who,  twenty  months 
before,  had  dismissed  him  from  the 
public  service  for  misconduct.  It 
seems  that  he  had  employed  his  3,0001. 
to  some  use  at  Constantinople,  and 
that  he  had  found  his  bread  upon  the 
waters  after  (not  very)  many  days. 

Another  great  mistake  which  Eng- 
lishmen, and  more  particularly  those 
who  have  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  East, 
make,  is  this.  They  believe  that  the 
so-called  "  Christians  "  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  resemble  to  a  certain  extent 
the  Christians  of  Europe,  and  that 
their  conduct  is  consistent  with  their 
profession.  In  the  Lebanon  there  was  a 
very  much  better  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing Eastern  Christians  than  in  any 
•other  part  of  the  empire.  And,  with 
two  exceptions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Hindoos  I  knew  in 
India  were  quite  as  "Christian"  in 
their  conduct  and  behaviour  as  the 
various  denominations  of  "  Christians  ;' 
in  the  East.  The  two  exceptions  I 
mean  are  first,  those  —  whether 
Maronites,  Catholic  Greeks,  or  Latins — 
who  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
under  the  teaching  either  of  the  French 
missionaries,  or  of  native  priests  who 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  latter. 
Amongst  the  natives  of  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  thus  educated,  thus  taught, 
and  thus  preached  to,  I  have  met  many 
•excellent,  honourable,  and  trustworthy 


men.  The  French  missionaries  abstain 
from  any  attempt  to  make  converts. 
If  those  of  other  denominations  come 
to  them,  well  and  good ;  but  they 
don't  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  them. 
Their  special  work  is  to  teach  the 
youth,  and  preach  to  the  adults,  of 
those  sects  of  Christians  that  are  in 
communion  with  Rome.  They  have  a 
very  good  seminary  in  the  Mountains, 
and  another  in  Beyrout,  and  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
labours,  to  which  they  devote  their 
lives  with  a  quiet  zeal  and  earnestness 
which  is  a  wonder  to  behold.  The 
other  exception  to  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  Oriental  Christians  in  Syria 
is  the  handful  of  Protestant  converts 
living  under  the  teaching  of  the 
American  missionaries.  Amongst 
them  also  are  many  truthful,  trust- 
worthy men.  They  are  very  small  in 
number,  for  the  converts  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  few  and  far  between. 
But  those  that  there  are,  are  good 
men  and  true.  But  of  the  other 
"  Christians,"  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  less 
that  is  said  the  better.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  such  a  result.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  Greek  clergy,  the  gross 
lives  that  they  lead,  the  utter  want  of 
anything  like  preaching  or  teaching 
their  flocks,  their  greed  and  love  of 
money,  can  in  the  end  have  but  one 
result.  The  laymen  and  women  of 
their  congregations  either  utterly  de- 
spise them,  or  else  regard  them  with 
a  sort  of  fetish -like  reverence,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Moslems  and 
Hindoos  of  India  look  upon  their 
Fakeers  and  Joghees.  As  to  anything 
like  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  does 
not  exist  either  amongst  the  clergy 
or  the  laity.  And  I  am  quite  certain 
that  there  is  not  an  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  German  who  has  re- 
sided any  time  in  Syria,  and  who  has 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  respecting  the  people, 
who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  say. 

Reforms  in  Turkey  are   not  to  be 
brought  about  by  bad   imitations    of 
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constitutional  government,  for  which 
the  people  are  about  as  fit  as  a  man  with- 
out legs  is  to  ride  on  horseback.  What 
is  needed  first  of  all,  and  what  alone 
will  be  needed  for  the  next  fifty  years 
or  more,  is  a  strong  personal,  honest, 
and  high-handed  rule,  which  if  not  act- 
ually under,  will  be  dictated  to  by,  and 
obliged  to  obey,  one  of  the  European 
Powers.  The  government  of  Daoud 
Pasha  on  Mount  Lebanon  was  perhaps 
the  best  ever  seen  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  but  that  was  simply  because 
it  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Consuls  -  General  in  Beyrout. 
But  even  in  that  government  the 
honesty  of  the  subordinate  officials 
left  much  to  be  desired.  And  when 
we  remember  what  is  passing  every 
day  at  Constantinople,  how  intrigues 
amongst  the  women  of  the  Sultan's 
seraglio  repeatedly  turn  viziers  and 
commanders-in- chief  out  of  office,  and 
supplant  them  by  men  of  the  lowest 
order  of  honesty  or  intelligence,  how  can 
we  wonder  at  inferior  posts  being  bought 
and  sold  and  bartered  for  every  day  ? 
In  England  both  parties  who  write  and 
talk  about  Turkey  are  wrong.  The 
one  falls  into  the  error  that,  however 
bad  the  present  system  of  government 
is,  it  can  be  reformed.  The  other  that 
reform  and  change  in  the  government 
are  to  be  brought  about  by  the  so-called 
"  Christians  "  of  the  empire.  The  man 
who  can  really  alter  the  state  of  affairs 
as  now  existing  in  the  empire  will  be 
one  of  the  gi'eatest  benefactors  the 
human  race  ever  knew.  But  he  must 
not  imagine  that  the  task  will  be 
ended  because  he  gives  the  Christians 
more  power  than  they  at  present 


possess.  I  lived  upwards  of  six  years 
in  and  near  the  Lebanon,  and  for  four 
years  was  actively  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  countiy.  It  is 
in  Lebanon  more  than  in  any  part  of 
the  earth  that  we  can  see  and  hear 
and  learn  all  about  the  "Christian" 
sects  of  the  empire.  But,  with  the 
exception  I  have  mentioned  —  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  under 
the  teaching  of  European  or  American 
pastors — I  would  not  trust  them  with 
power  any  more  than  I  would  trust 
the  most  untamed  savage  on  the 
wildest  of  savage  lands ;  or,  I 
might  say,  any  more  than  the  Chris- 
tians would  trust  each  other.  Not 
once,  but  many  hundred  times  have 
Greek  Christians  told  me  that  they 
would  far  rather  be  under  a  Turkish 
ruler  than  under  a  Christian  governor 
of  any  creed.  The  Maronites  and  Greek 
Catholics  have  told  me  that  they 
would  far  rather  have  a  Moslem  ruler 
than  one  who  belonged  to  the  Greek 
Church  ;  and  the  Protestant  converts 
have  said  that  they  would  prefer 
greatly  an  Osmanli  to  either  a  Greek 
or  a  Catholic  governor.  And  yet  we 
talk  of  the  Eastern  Christians  as  if 
they  were  a  united  body ;  whilst  some 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  men  ordained  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge maybe  "  united  "with  the  Greek 
monks  of  Lebanon  or  Jerusalem.  We 
know  of  old  how  a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing ;  but  it  seems  that 
a  short  residence  in  any  foreign  land 
often  leads  men  into  greater  mistakes 
and  blunders,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  out  of  their  own  country. 

M.  LAING  MEASON. 
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I.    THE    CHILD    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

As  Florian  Deleal  walked,  one  hot 
afternoon,  he  overtook  by  the  way- 
side a  poor  aged  man,  and,  as  he 
seemed  weary  with  the  road,  helped 
him  on  with  the  burden  which  he 
carried,  a  certain  distance.  And  as 
the  man  told  his  story,  it  chanced 
that  he  named  the  place,  a  little  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  city, 
where  Florian  had  passed  his  earliest 
years,  but  which  he  had  never  since 
seen,  and,  the  story  told,  went  forward 
on  his  journey  comforted.  And  that 
night,  like  a  reward  for  his  pity,  a 
dream  of  that  place  came  to  Florian, 
a  dream  which  did  for  him  the  office  of 
the  finer  sort  of  memory,  bringing  its 
object  to  mind  with  a  great  clearness, 
yet,  as  sometimes  happens  in  dreams, 
raised  a  little  above  itself,  and  above 
ordinary  retrospect.  The  true  aspect 
of  the  place,  especially  of  the  house 
there  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  child, 
the  fashion  of  its  doors,  its  hearths, 
its  windows,  the  very  scent  upon  the 
air  of  it,  was  with  him  in  sleep  for  a 
season ;  only,  with  tints'more  musically 
blent  on  wall  and  floor,  and  some 
finer  light  and  shadow  running  in  and 
out  along  its  curves  and  angles,  and 
with  all  its  little  carvings  daintier. 
He  awoke  with  a  sigh  at  the  thought 
of  almost  thirty  years  which  lay 
between  him  and  that  place,  yet  with 
a  flutter  of  pleasure  still  within  him 
at  the  fair  light,  as  if  it  were  a  smile, 
upon  it.  And  it  happened  that  this 
accident  of  his  dream  was  just  the 
thing  needed  for  the  beginning  of  a 
certain  design  he  then  had  in  view, 
the  noting,  namely,  of  some  things  in 
the  story  of  his  spirit — in  that  process 
of  brain-building  by  which  we  are, 
each  one  of  us,  what  we  are.  With 
the  image  of  the  place  so  clear  and 
favourable  upon  him,  he  fell  to  think- 


ing of  himself  therein,  and  how  his 
thoughts  had  grown  upon  him.  In 
that  half-spiritualised  house  he  could 
watch  the  better,  over  again,  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  soul  which 
had  come  to  be  there — of  which  indeed, 
through  the  law  which  makes  the 
material  objects  about  them  so  large 
an  element  in  children's  lives,  it  had 
actually  become  a  part ;  inward  and 
outward  being  woven  through  and 
through  each  other  into  one  inextric- 
able texture — half,  tint  and  trace  and 
accident  of  homely  colour  and  form,, 
from  the  wood  and  the  bricks  of  it ; 
half,  mere  soul-stuff,  floated  thither 
from  who  knows  how  far.  In  the 
house  and  garden  of  his  dream  he  saw 
a  .child  moving,  and  could  divide  the 
main  streams,  at  least,  of  the  winds 
that  had  played  on  him,  and  study  so 
the  first  stage  in  that  mental  journey. 

The  old  house,  as  when  Florian 
talked  of  it  afterwards  he  always 
called  it,  (as  all  children  do,  who  can 
recollect  a  change  of  home,  soon 
enough  but  not  too  soon  to  mark  a 
period  in  their  lives)  really  was  an 
old  house ;  and  an  element  of  French 
descent  in  its  inmates — descent  from 
Watteau,  the  old  court-painter,  one  of 
whose  gallant  pieces  still  hung  in  one 
of  the  rooms — might  explain,  together 
with  some  other  things,  a  noticeable 
trimness  and  comely  whiteness  about 
everything  there — the  curtains,  the 
couches,  the  paint  on  the  walls  with 
which  the  light  and  shadow  played 
so  delicately,  might  explain  also  the 
tolerance  of  the  great  poplar  in  the 
garden,  a  tree  most  often  despised  by 
English  people,  but  which  French 
people  love,  having  observed  a  certain 
fresh  way  its  leaves  have  of  dealing 
with  the  wind,  making  it  sound,  in 
never  so  light  a  stirring  of  the  air,  like 
running  water. 

The  old-fashioned,  low  wainscoting 
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•went  round  the  rooms,  and  up  the 
staircase  with  carved  balusters  and 
shadowy  angles,  landing  half-way  up 
at  a  broad  window,  with  a  swallow's 
nest  below  the  sill,  and  the  blossom  of 
an  old  pear-tree  showing  across  it  in 
late  April,  against  the  blue,  below 
which  the  perfumed  juice  of  the  find 
of  fallen  fruit  in  autumn  was  so  fresh. 
At  the  next  turning  came  the  closet 
which  held  on  its  deep  shelves  the  best 
china.  Little  angel  faces,  and  reedy 
flutings  stood  out  round  the  fireplace 
of  the  children's  room.  And  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  above  the  large  attic, 
where  the  white  mice  ran  in  the 
twilight — an  infinite,  unexplored  won- 
derland of  childish  treasures,  glass 
beads,  empty  scent-bottles  still  sweet, 
thrum  of  coloured  silks,  among  its 
lumber — a  flat  space  of  roof,  railed 
about,  gave  a  view  of  the  neighbour- 
ing steeples ;  for  the  house,  as  I  said, 
stood  near  a  great  city,  which  sent 
up  heavenwards,  over  the  twisting 
weather-vanes,  not  seldom,  its  beds  of 
rolling  cloud  and  smoke,  touched  with 
storm  or  sunshine.  But  the  child  of 
whom  I  am  writing  did  not  hate  the 
fog  for  the  crimson  lights  which  fell 
from  it  sometimes  upon  the  chimneys, 
and  the  whites  which  gleamed  through 
its  openings,  on  summer  mornings,  on 
turret  or  pavement.  For  it  is  false  to 
suppose  that  a  child's  sense  of  beauty 
is  dependent  on  any  choiceness,  or 
special  fineness,  in  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  it,  though  this 
indeed  comes  to  be  the  rule  with  most 
of  us  in  later  life ;  earlier,  in  some 
degree,  we  see  inwardly;  and  the  child 
finds  for  itself,  and  with  unstinted 
delight,  a  difference  for  the  sense,  in 
those  whites  and  reds  through  the 
smoke  on  very  homely  buildings,  and 
in  the  gold  of  the  dandelions  at  the 
road-side,  just  beyond  the  houses, 
where  not  a  handful  of  earth  is  virgin 
and  untouched,  in  the  lack  of  better 
ministries  to  its  desire  of  beauty. 

This  house,  then,  stood  not  far 
beyond  the  gloom  and  rumours  of  the 
town,  among  high  garden-walls,  bright 
all  summer-time  with  Golden-rod,  and 


brown-and-golden  Wall-flower, — Flos- 
parietf*,  as  the  children's  Latin-reading 
father  taught  them  to  call  it,  while  he 
was  with .  them.  Tracing  back  the 
threads  of  his  complex  spiritual  habit, 
as  he  was  used  in  after  years  to  do, 
Morian  found  that  he  owed  to  the 
place  many  tones  of  sentiment  after- 
wards customary  with  him,  certain 
inward  lights  under  which  things 
most  naturally  presented  themselves 
to  him.  The  coming  and  going  of 
travellers  to  the  town  along  the  way, 
the  shadow  of  the  streets,  the  sudden 
breadth  of  the  neighbouring  gardens, 
the  singular  brightness  of  bright 
weather  there,  its  singular  darknesses 
which  linked  themselves  in  his  mind 
to  certain  engraved  illustrations  in  the 
old  big  Bible  at  home,  the  coolness  of 
the  dark,  cavernous  shops  round  the 
great  church,  with  its  giddy  wind- 
ing stair  up  to  the  pigeons  and 
the  bells — a  citadel  of  peace  in  the 
heart  of  the  trouble — all  this  acted  on 
his  childish  fancy,  so  that  ever  after- 
wards the  like  aspects  and  incidents 
never  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  well- 
recognised  imaginative  mood,  seeming 
actually  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
texture  of  his  mind.  Also,  Florian 
could  trace  home  to  this  point  an  all- 
pervading  preference  in  himself  for  a 
kind  of  comeliness  and  dignity,  an 
urbanity  literally,  in  modes  of  life, 
which  he  connected  with  the  pale 
people  of  towns,  and  which  made  him 
susceptible  to  a  kind*  of  exquisite 
satisfaction  in  the  trimness  and  well- 
considered  grace  of  certain  things 
and  persons  he  afterwards  met  with, 
here  and  there,  in  his  way  through  the 
world. 

So  the  child  of  whom  I  am  writing 
lived  on  there  quietly ;  things  without 
thus  ministering  to  him,  as  he  sat 
daily  at  the  window  with  the  bird- 
cage hanging  below  it,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  to  read,  wondering  at  the 
ease  with  which  he  learned,  and  at 
the  quickness  of  his  memory.  The 
perfume  of  the  little  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree  fell  through  the  air  upon 
them,  like  rain  ;  while  time  seemed  to 
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move  ever  more  slowly  to  the  murmur 
of  the  bees  in  it,  till  it  almost  stood 
still  on  June  afternoons.  How  in- 
significant, at  the  moment,  seem  the 
influences  of  the  sensible  things  which 
are  tossed  and  fall  and  lie  about 
us,  so,  or  so,  in  the  environment  of 
early  childhood.  How  indelibly,  as 
we  afterwards  discover,  they  affect 
us ;  with  what  capricious  attractions 
and  associations  they  figure  themselves 
on  the  white  paper,  the  smooth  wax  of 
our  ingenuous  souls,  as  "with  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever,"  giving  form  and 
feature,  and  as  it  were  assigned  house- 
room  in  our  memory,  to  early  experi- 
ences of  feeling  and  thought,  which 
abide  with  us  ever  afterwards,  thus, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  realities  and 
passions,  the  rumours  of  the  greater 
world  without,  steal  in  upon  us,  each 
by  its  own  special  little  passage-way, 
through  the  wall  of  custom  about  us  ; 
and  never  afterwards  quite  detach 
themselves  from  this  or  that  accident, 
or  trick,  in  the  mode  of  their  first 
entrance  to  us.  Our  susceptibilities, 
the  discovery  of  our  powers,  manifold 
experiences — our  various  experiences 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  bodily 
pain,  for  instance — belong  to  this  or 
the  other  well-remembered  place  in  the 
material  habitation — that  little  white 
room  with  the  window  across  which 
the  heavy  blossoms  could  beat  so 
peevishly  in  the  wind,  with  just  that 
particular  catch  or  throb,  such  a  sense 
of  teasing  in  it,  on  gusty  mornings  : 
and  the  early  habitation  thus  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  sort  of  material  shrine 
or  sanctuary  of  sentiment ;  a  system 
of  visible  symbolism  interweaves  itself 
through  all  our  thoughts  and  passions  • 
and,  irresistibly,  little  shapes,  voices, 
accidents — the  angle  at  which  the  sun 
in  the  morning  fell  on  the  pillow — 
become  parts  of  the  great  chain  where- 
with we  are  bound. 

Thus  far,  for  Florian,  what  all  this 
had  determined  was  a  peculiarly  strong 
sense  of  home — so  forcible  a  motive 
with  all  of  us — prompting  to  us  our 
customary  love  of  the  earth,  and  the 
larger  part  of  our  fear  of  death,  that 


revulsion  we  have  from  it,  as  from 
something  strange,  untried,  un- 
friendly ;  though  life-long  imprison- 
ment, they  tell  you,  and  final  banish- 
ment from  home  is  a  thing  bitterer 
still ;  the  looking  forward  to  but  a 
short  space,  a  mere  childish  gouter 
and  dessert  of  it,  before  the  end,  being 
so  great  a  resource  of  effort  to  pil- 
grims and  wayfarers,  and  the  soldier 
in  distant  quarters,  and  lending,  in 
lack  of  that,  some  power  of  solace  to 
the  thought  of  sleep  in  the  home 
churchyard  at  least,  dead  cheek  by 
dead  cheek,  and  with  the  rain  soaking 
in  upon  one  from  above. 

So  powerful  is  this  instinct,  and 
yet  such  accidents  as  these  so  me- 
chanically determine  it ;  its  essence 
being  indeed  the  early  familiar,  as 
constituting  our  ideal,  or  typical 
conception,  of  rest  and  security. 
Out  of  so  many  possible  conditions, 
just  this  for  you,  and  that  for  me, 
brings  ever  the  unmistakable  realisa- 
tion of  the  delightful  diez  soi  ;  this  for 
the  Englishman,  for  me  and  you,  with 
the  closely-drawn  white  curtain  and 
the  shaded  lamp ;  that,  quite  other, 
for  the  wandering  Arab,  who  folds  his 
tent  every  morning,  and  makes  his 
sleeping  place  among  haunted  ruins, 
or  in  old  tombs. 

With  Florian,  then,  the  sense  of 
home  became  singularly  intense,  his 
good  fortune  being  that  the  special 
character  of  his  home  was  in  itself 
so  essentially  home-like.  As,  after 
many  wanderings,  I  have  come  to 
fancy  that  some  parts  of  Surrey  and 
Kent  are,  for  Englishmen,  the  true 
landscape,  true  home-counties,  by  right, 
partly,  of  a  certain  earthy  warmth 
in  the  yellow  of  the  sand  below  their 
gorse- bushes,  and  of  a  certain  grey- 
blue  mist  after  rain,  in  the  hollows  of 
the  hills  there,  welcome  to  fatigued 
eyes,  and  never  seen  farther  south; 
so  I  think  that  the  sort  of  house  I  have 
described,  with  precisely  those  propor- 
tions of  red-brick  and  green,  and  with 
a  just  perceptible  monotony  in  the  sub- 
dued order  of  it,  for  its  distinguishing 
note,  is,  for  Englishmen  at  least,  typi- 
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cally  home-like.  And  so  for  Florian 
that  general  human  instinct  was  rein- 
forced by  this  special  home-likeness  in 
the  place  the  wandering  soul  of  him 
had  happened  to  light  on,  as,  in  the 
second  degree,  its  body  and  earthly 
tabernacle ;  the  sense  of  harmony  be- 
tween such  soul  and  its  physical  en- 
vironment became,  for  a  time  at  least, 
like  perfectly  played  music,  and  the 
life  led  there  singularly  tranquil  and 
filled  with  a  curious  sense  of  self-pos- 
session. The  love  of  security,  of  an 
habitually  undisputed  standing-ground 
or  sleeping-place,  came  to  count  for 
much  in  the  generation  and  correct- 
ing of  his  thoughts,  and  afterwards 
as  a  salutary  principle  of  restraint  in 
all  his  wanderings  of  spirit.  The  wist- 
ful yearning  towards  home,  in  absence 
from  it,  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
deepened,  and  he  followed  in  thought 
what  was  doing  there  from  hour  to 
hour,  interpreted  to  him  much  of  a 
yearning  and  regret  he  experienced 
afterwards,  towards  he  knew  not  what, 
out  of  strange  ways  of  feeling  and 
thought  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
his  spirit  found  itself  alone ;  and  in 
the  tears  shed  in  such  absences  there 
seemed  always  to  be  some  soul- 
subduing  foretaste  of  what  his  last 
tears  might  be. 

So  the  sense  of  security  could  hardly 
have  been  deeper,  the  quiet  of  the 
child's  soul  being  one  with  the  quiet 
of  its  home,  a  place  "  inclosed "  and 
"sealed."  But  upon  this  assured 
place,  upon  the  child's  assured  soul, 
which  resembled  it,  there  came  float- 
ing in  from  the  larger  world  without, 
as  at  windows  left  ajar  unknowingly, 
or  over  the  high  garden  walls,  two 
streams  of  impressions,  the  sentiments 
of  beauty  and  pain — recognitions  of  the 
visible,  tangible,  audible  loveliness  of 
things,  as  a  very  real  and  somewhat 
tyrannous  element  in  them — and  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  of  grown  people, 
and  children,  and  animals,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  put  by  in  them.  From  this 
point  he  could  trace  two  predominant 
processes  of  mental  change  in  him — the 
growth  of  an  almost  diseased  sensibility 


to  the  spectacle  of  suffering,  and,  pa- 
rallel with  this,  the  surprisingly  rapid 
growth  of  a  certain  capacity  of  fascina- 
tion by  bright  colour  and  choice  form — 
the  sweet  curvings,  for  instance,  of  the 
lips  of  those  who  seemed  to  him  comely 
persons,  modulated    in  such    delicate 
unison  to  the  things  they  said  or  sang 
— marking  early  the  activity  in  him  of 
a  more  than  customary  sensuousness, 
the  "  lust  of  the  eye,"  as  the  Preacher 
says,  which  might  lead  him,  one  day, 
how  far  !     Could' he  have  foreseen  the 
weariness  of  the  way  !    In  music  some- 
times the  two  sorts  of  impressions  came 
together,  and   he  would  weep,  to  the 
surprise  of  older  people.    Tears  of  joy, 
too,   the    child    knew,   also   to   older 
people's  surprise ;  real  tears,  once,  of 
relief  from  long-strung,  childish  expec- 
tation,   when   he   found   returned    at 
evening,  with  new  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
the  little  sister  who  had   been   to   a 
place   where   there  was   a  wood,  and 
brought  back  for  him    a  treasure  of 
fallen  acorns,  and  black  crow's  feathers, 
and  the  peace  at  finding  her  again  near 
him  mingled  all  night  with  some  inti- 
mate sense  in  him  of  the  distant  forest, 
the  rumour   of   its  breezes,  with  the 
glossy    blackbirds    aslant     and    the 
branches  lifted  in  them,  and  of  the  per- 
fect nicety  of  the  little  cups  that  fell. 
So  those  two  elementary  apprehensions 
of  the  tenderness  and  of  the  colour  in 
things  grew  apace  in  him,  and  were 
seen  by  him  afterwards  to  send  their 
roots  back  into  the  beginnings  of  life. 

Let  me  note  first  some  of  the  occa- 
sions of  his  recognition  of  the  element 
of  pain  in  things — incidents,  now  and 
again,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  awake 
in  him  the  whole  force  of  that  senti- 
ment which  Goethe  has  called  the  Weft- 
schmerz,  and  in  which  the  concentrated 
sorrow  of  the  world  seemed  suddenly 
to  lie  heavy  upon  him.  A  book  lay  in 
an  old  book-case,  of  which  he  cared  to 
remember  one  picture — a  woman  sit- 
ting with  hands  bound  behind  her, 
the  dress,  the  cap,  the  hair,  folded 
with  a  simplicity  which  touched  him 
strangely,  as  if  not  by  her  own  hands, 
but  with  some  ambiguous  care  at  the 
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hands  of  others — Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, on  her  way  to  execution — We 
all  remember  David's  drawing,  meant 
merely  to  make  her  ridiculous.     The 
face  that  had  been  so  high  had  learned 
to  be  mute  and  resistless ;  but  out  of 
its  very  resistlessness,  seemed  now  to 
call  on  men  to  have  pity,  and  forbear  ; 
and  he  took  note  of  that,  as  he  closed 
the  book,  as  a  thing  to  look  at  again, 
if  he  should  at  any  time  find  himself 
tempted  to  be  cruel.     Again,  he  would 
never  quite  forget  the  appeal  in  the 
small  sister's  face,  in  the  garden  under 
the  lilacs,  terrified  at  a  spider  lighted 
on  her  sleeve.     He  could  trace  back 
to  the  look  then  noted  a  certain  mercy 
he  conceived  always  for  people  in  fear, 
even  of  little,  things,  which  seemed  to 
make  him,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
capable  of  almost  any  sacrifice  of  him- 
self.    Impressible,  susceptible  persons, 
indeed,   who   had   had  their  sorrows, 
lived  about  him;  and  this  sensibility 
was  due  in  part  to  the  tacit  influence 
of  their  presence,  enforcing  upon  him 
habitually  the  fact  that  there  are  those 
who  pass  their  days,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  sort  of  "going  quietly." 
Most  poignantly  of  all  he  could  recall, 
in  unfading  minutest  circumstance,  the 
cry   on  the   stair,    sounding    bitterly 
through    the   house,  and   struck   into 
his  soul  for  ever,  of  an  aged  woman, 
his   father's  sister,  come   now  to  an- 
nounce his  death    in    distant    India ; 
how  it   seemed    to    make    the   aged 
woman  like   a   child  again  ;    and,  he 
knew   not  why,  but    this   fancy  was 
full  of  pity  to  him.     There  were  the 
little  sorrows  of  the  dumb  animals  too 
— of  the  white  angora,  with  a  dark  tail 
like  an  ermine's,  and  a  face  like  a  flower, 
who  fell  into  a  lingering  sickness,  and 
became  quite  delicately  human  in  its 
valetudinarianism,  and  came  to  have  a 
hundred  different  expressions  of  voice 
— how  it  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  it 
began  to  feel  the  light  too  much  for  it, 
and  at  last,  after  one  wild  morning  of 
pain,  the  little  soul  flickered  away  from 
the  body,  quite  worn  to  death  already, 
and  now  but  feebly  retaining  it. 

So  he  wanted  another  pet ;  and  as 


there  were  starlings  about  the  place, 
which  could  be  taught  to  speak,  one  of 
them  was  caught,  and  he  meant  to 
treat  it  kindly  :  but  in  the  night  its 
young  ones  could  be  heard  crying  after 
it,  and  the  responsive  cry  of  the 
mother-bird  towards  them ;  and  at 
last,  with  the  first  light,  though  not 
till  after  some  debate  with  himself,  he 
went  down  and  opened  the  cage,  and 
saw  a  sharp  bound  of  the  prisoner  up 
to  her  nestlings  ;  and  therewith  came 
the  sense  of  remorse,  that  he  too  was 
become  an  accomplice  in  moving,  to  the 
limit  of  his  small  power,  the  springs 
and  handles  of  that  great  machine  in 
things,  constructed  so  ingeniously  to 
play  pain-fugues  on  the  delicate  nerve- 
work  of  living  creatures. 

I  have  remarked  how,  in  the  process 
of  our  brain-building,  as  the  house  of 
thought  in  which  we  live  gets  itself 
together,  like  some  airy  bird's  nest  of 
floating  thistle-down  and  chance  straws, 
compact  at  last,  little  accidents  have 
their  consequence ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that,  as  he  walked  one  evening, 
a  garden  gate,  usually  closed,  stood 
open ;  and  lo !  within,  a  great  red 
hawthorn,  in  full  flower,  embossing 
heavily  the  bleached  and  twisted 
trunk  and  branches,  so  aged  that  there 
were  but  few  green  leaves  thereon — a 
plumage  of  tender,  crimson  fire  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  dry  wood.  The  per- 
fume of  the  tree  had  now  and  again 
reached  him,  in  the  currents  of  the 
wind,  over  the  wall,  and  he  had 
wondered  what  might  be  behind  it, 
and  was  now  allowed  to  fill  his  arms 
with  the  flowers — flowers  enough  for 
all  the  old  blue-china  pots  along 
the  chimney-piece,  making  fete  in  the 
children's  room.  Was  it  some  periodic 
moment  in  the  expansion  of  soul  with- 
in him,  or  mere  trick  of  heat  in  the 
heavily-laden  summer  air  ?  But  the 
beauty  of  the  thing  struck  home  to  him 
feverishly,  and  in  dreams,  all  night, 
he  loitered  along  a  magic  roadway  of 
crimson  flowers,  which  seemed  to  open 
ruddily  in  thick,  fresh  masses  about 
his  feet,  and  fill  softly  all  the  little 
hollows  in  the  banks  on  either  side. 
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Always  afterwards,  summer  by  summer, 
as  the  flowers  came  on,  the  blossom  of 
the  red  hawthorn  still  seemed  to  him 
absolutely  the  reddest  of  all  things; 
and  the  goodly  crimson,  still  alive  in  the 
works  of  old  Venetian  masters,  or  old 
Flemish  tapestries,  called  out  always 
from  afar,  the  recollection  of  the  flame 
in  those  perishing  little  petals,  as  it 
pulsed  gradually  out  of  them,  kept  long 
in  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet.  Also, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to 
experience  a  passionateness  in  his  rela- 
tion to  fair  outward  objects,  an  inex- 
plicable excitement  in  their  presence, 
which  disturbed  him,  and  from  which 
he  half  longed  to  be  free.  A  touch  of 
regret  or  desire  mingled  all  night  with 
the  remembered  presence  of  the  red 
flowers,  and  their  perfume  in  the 
darkness  about  him ;  and  the  longing 
for  some  undivined,  entire  possession  of 
them  was  the  beginning  of  a  revelation 
to  him,  growing  ever  clearer,  with  the 
coming  of  the  gracious  summer  guise 
of  fields,  and  trees,  and  persons  in  each 
succeeding  year,  of  a  certain,  at  times 
seemingly  exclusive,  predominance  in 
his  interests  of  beautiful  physical 
things,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the  senses 
over  him. 

In  later  years  he  came  upon  philo- 
sophies which  occupied  him  much  in 
the  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
sensuous  and  the  ideal  elements  in 
human  knowledge,  the  relative  parts 
they  bear  in  it ;  and,  in  his  intellectual 
scheme,  was  led  to  assign  very  little  to 
the  abstract  thought,  and  much  to  its 
sensible  vehicle  or  occasion.  Such 
metaphysical  speculation  did  but  re- 
inforce what  was  instinctive  in  his 
way  of  receiving  the  world,  and  for 
him,  everywhere,  that  sensible  vehicle 
or  occasion  became,  perhaps  only  too 
surely,  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
any  perception  of  things,  real  enough 
to  be  of  any  weight  or  reckoning, 
in  his  house  of  thought.  There  were 
times  when  he  could  think  of  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  associating 
all  thoughts  to  touch  and  sight,  as  a 
sympathetic  link  between  himself  and 
actual,  feeling,  living  objects ;  a  pro- 


test in  favour  of  real  men  and  women 
against  mere  grey,  unreal  abstractions ; 
and  he  remembered  gratefully  how  the 
Christian  religion,  hardly  less  than  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  trans- 
lating so  much  of  its  spiritual  verity 
into  things  that  may  be  seen,  con- 
descends in  part  to  sanction  this  in- 
firmity, if  so  it  be,  of  our  human 
existence,  wherein  the  world  of  sense 
is  so  much  with  us,  and  welcomed  this 
thought  as  a  kind  of  keeper  and 
sentinel  over  his  soul  therein.  But, 
certainly  he  came,  more  and  more,  to 
be  unable  to  care  for,  or  think  of  soul 
but  as  in  an  actual  body,  or  of  any 
world  but  that  wherein  are  water  and 
trees,  and  where  men  and  women  look, 
so  or  so,  and  press  actual  hands.  It 
was  the  trick  even  his  pity  learned, 
fastening  those  who  suffered  in  any- 
wise to  his  affections  by  a  kind  of 
sensible  attachments.  He  would  think 
of  Julian,  fallen  into  incurable  sick- 
ness, as  spoiled  in  the  sweet  blossom 
of  his  skin  like  pale  amber,  and  his 
honey-like  hair;  of  Cecil,  early  dead, 
as  cut  off  from  the  lilies,  from  golden 
summer  days,  from  women's  voices;  and 
then  what  comforted  him  a  little  was 
the  thought  of  the  turning  of  the  child's 
flesh  to  violets  in  the  turf  above  him. 
And  thinking  of  the  very  poor,  it  was 
not  the  things  which  most  men  care 
most  for  that  he  yearned  to  give  them ; 
but  fairer  roses,  perhaps,  and  power  to 
taste  quite  as  they  will,  at  their  ease 
and  not  task-burdened,  a  certain  de- 
sirable, clear  light  in  the  new  morn- 
ing, through  which  sometimes  he  had 
noticed  them,  quite  unconscious  of  it, 
on  their  way  to  their  early  toil. 

So  he  yielded  himself  to  these  things, 
to  be  played  upon  by  them  like  a 
musical  instrument,  and  began  to 
note  with  deepening  watchfulness, 
but  always  with  some  puzzled,  un- 
utterable longing  in  his  enjoyment, 
the  phases  of  the  seasons  and  of  the 
growing  or  waning  day,  down  even  to 
the  shadowy  changes  wrought  on  bai*e 
wall  or  ceiling — the  light  cast  up  from 
the  snow,  bringing  out  their  darkest 
angles ;  the  brown  light  in  the  cloud, 
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which  meant  rain ;  that  almost  too  aus- 
tere clearness,  in  the  protracted  light 
of  the  lengthening  day,  before  warm 
weather  began,  as  if  it  lingered  but  to 
make   a    severer    workday,    with    the 
school-books  opened  earlier  and  later ; 
that  beam  of  June  sunshine,  at  last,  as 
he  lay  awake  before  the  time,  a  way  of 
gold-dust  across  the  darkness  ;  all  the 
humming,  the  freshness,  the  perfume 
of  the  garden  seemed  to  lie  upon  it — 
and  coming  in  one  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember, along  the  red  gravel  walk,  to 
look  for  a  basket  of  yellow  crab-apples 
left  in  the  cool,  old  parlour,  he  remem- 
bered it  the  more,  and  how  the  colours 
struck  upon  him,  because  a  wasp  on  one 
bitten  apple  stung  him,  and  he  felt  the 
passion  of  sudden,  severe  pain.     For 
this  too  brought  its  curious  reflexions  ; 
and,  in  relief  from  it,  he  would  wonder 
over  it — how  it  had  then  been  with 
him — puzzled    at    the   depth    of    the 
charm  or  spell  over  him,  which  lay, 
for  a  little  while  at  least,  in  the  mere 
absence  of  pain ;  once,  especially,  when 
an   older    boy   taught    him    to   make 
flowers   of    sealing-wax,    and    he   had 
burnt  his  hand  badly  at  the  lighted 
taper,  and  been  unable  to  sleep.     He 
remembered  that   also  afterwards,  as 
'a  sort  of  typical  thing — a  white  vision 
of   heat  about  him,   clinging  closely, 
through  the  languid  scent  of  the  oint- 
ments put  upon  the  place  to  make  it  well. 
Also,  as  he  felt  this  pressure  upon 
him   of   the   sensible  world,  then,  as 
often   afterwards,    there   would    come 
another   sort    of    curious   questioning 
how  the  last  impressions  of  eye  and 
ear  might  happen  to  him,   how  they 
would  find  him — the  scent  of  the  last 
flower,  the  soft  yellowness  of  the  last 
morning,  the  last  recognition  of  some 
object  of  affection,  hand  or  voice ;  it 
could  not  be  but  that  the  latest  look 
of  the  eyes,  before  their  final  closing, 
would  be  strangely  vivid ;  one  would 
go  with  the  hot   tears,   the  cry,   the 
touch  of   the   wistful   bystander,    im- 
pressed how  deeply  on  one  !   or  would 
it  be,  perhaps,  a   mere  frail   retiring 
of  all  things,  great  or  little,  away  from 
one,  into  a  level  distance  ] 


For    with    this   desire   of    physical 
beauty  mingled   itself   early  the  fear 
of  death — the  fear  of  death  intensified 
by  the  desire  of  beauty.     Hitherto  he 
had  never  gazed  upon  dead  faces,  as 
sometimes,  afterwards,  at  the  Morgue 
in  Paris,  or  in  that  fair  cemetery  at 
Munich,  where  all  the  dead  must  go 
and  lie  in  state  before  burial,  behind 
glass  windows,  among  the  flowers  and 
incense   and   holy   candles — the  aged 
clergy  with  their  sacred  ornaments,  the 
young  men  in  their  dancing-shoes  and 
spotless  white  linen — after  which  visits, 
those   waxen,    resistless   faces   would 
always  live  with  him  for  many  days, 
making  the  broadest  sunshine  sickly. 
The   child   had   heard   indeed  of   the 
death  of  his  father,  and  how,  in  the 
Indian  station,  a  fever  had  taken  him, 
so  that  though  not  in  action  he  had 
yet  died  as  a  soldier  ;  and  hearing  of 
the    "resurrection   of    the    just,"    he 
could  think  of  him  as  still  abroad  in 
the  world,  somehow,  for  his  protection 
— a  grand,  though  perhaps  rather  ter- 
rible figure,  in  beautiful  soldier's  things, 
like  the  figure  in  the  picture  of  Joshua's 
Vision  in  the  Bible — and  of  that,  round 
which  the  mourners  moved  so  softly, 
and  afterwards  with  such  solemn  sing- 
ing,  as  but  a  worn-out  garment  left 
at  a  deserted  lodging.    So  it  was,  until 
on  a  summer  day  he  walked  with  his 
mother    through    a   fair    churchyard. 
In  a  bright  dress  he  rambled  among 
the  graves,  in  the  gay  weather,  and  so 
came,   in   one   corner,  upon   an   open 
grave  for  a  child — a  dark  space  on  the 
brilliant  grass— the  black  mould  lying 
heaped  up  round   it,   weighing   down 
the    little   jewelled    branches   of    the 
dwarf    rose-bushes    in    flower.      And 
therewith     came,     full-grown,     never 
wholly  to   leave   him,   with    the   cer- 
tainty that  even  children  do  sometimes 
die,  the  physical  horror  of  death,  with 
its  wholly  selfish  recoil  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  lower  forms  of  life,  and  the 
suffocating  weight  above.     No  benign, 
grave    figure     in     beautiful    soldier's 
things  any  longer  abroad  in  the  world 
for  his  protection !    only  a  few  poor, 
piteous  bones ;  and  above  them,  pos- 
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sibly,  a  certain  sort  of  figure  lie  hoped 
not  to  see.  For  sitting  one  day  in  the 
garden  below  an  open  window,  he  heard 
people  talking,  and  could  not  but  listen, 
how,  in  a  sleepless  hour,  a  sick  woman 
had  seen  one  of  the  dead  sitting  beside 
her,  come  to  call  her  hence ;  and  from 
the  broken  talk,  evolved  with  much 
clearness  the  notion  that  not  all  those 
dead  people  had  really  departed  to  the 
churchyard,  nor  were  quite  so  motion- 
less as  they  looked,  but  led  a  secret, 
half-fugitive  life  in  their  old  homes, 
quite  free  by  night,  though  sometimes 
visible  in  the  day,  dodging  from  room 
to  room,  with  no  great  goodwill  to- 
wards those  who  shared  the  place  with 
them.  All  night  the  figure  sat  beside 
him  in  the  reveries  of  his  broken  sleep, 
and  was  not  quite  gone  in  the  morning 
— an  odd,  irreconcilable  new  member 
of  the  household,  making  the  sweet 
familiar  chambers  unfriendly  and  sus- 
pect by  its  uncertain  presence.  He 
could  have  hated  the  dead  he  had 
pitied  so,  for  being  thus.  Afterwards 
he  came  to  think  of  those  poor,  home- 
returning  ghosts,  which  all  men  have 
fancied  to  themselves — the  revenants 
— pathetically,  as  crying,  or  beating 
with  vain  hands  at  the  doors,  as 
the  wind  came,  their  cries  distin- 
guishable in  it  as  a  wilder  inner  note. 
But,  always  making  death  more  un- 
familiar still,  that  old  experience  would 
•ever,  from  time  to  time,  return  to  him  ; 
even  in  the  living  he  sometimes  caught 
its  likeness ;  at  any  time  or  place,  in  a 
moment,  the  faint  atmosphere  of  the 
chamber  of  death  would  be  breathed 
around  him,  and  the  image  with  the 
bound  chin,  the  quaint  smile,  the 
straight,  stiff  feet,  shed  itself  across 
the  air  upon  the  bright  carpet,  amid 
the  gayest  company,  or  happiest  com- 
muning with  himself. 

To  most  children  the  sombre  ques- 
tionings to  which  impressions  like 
these  attach  themselves,  if  they  come 
at  all,  are  actually  suggested  by  reli- 
gious books,  which  therefore  they 
often  regard  with  much  secret  dis- 
taste, and  dismiss,  as  far  as  possible, 
"from  their  habitual  thoughts  as  a  too 


depressing  element  in  life.  To  Florian 
such  impressions,  these  misgivings  as 
to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  years, 
of  the  relationship  between  life  and 
death,  had  been  suggested  sponta- 
neously in  the  natural  course  of  his 
mental  growth  by  a  strong  innate  sense 
for  the  soberer  tones  in  things,  further 
strengthened  by  actual  circumstances  ; 
and  religious  sentiment,  that  system 
of  biblical  ideas  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  presented  itself  to  him  as 
a  thing  that  might  soften  and  dignify, 
and  light  up  as  with  a  "lively  hope," 
a  melancholy  already  deeply  settled  in 
him.  So  he  yielded  himself  easily  to 
religious  impressions,  and  with  a  kind 
of  mystical  appetite  for  sacred  things  ; 
the  more  as  they  came  to  him  through 
a  saintly  person  who  loved  him  ten- 
derly, and  believed  that  this  early  pre- 
occupation with  them  already  marked 
the  child  out  for  a  saint.  He  began 
to  love,  for  their  own  sakes,  church 
lights,  holy  days,  all  that  belonged  to 
the  comely  order  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
secrets  of  its  white  linen,  and  holy 
vessels,  and  fonts  of  pure  water ;  and 
its  hieratic  purity  and  simplicity  be- 
came the  type  of  something  he  desired 
always  to  have  about  him  in  actual 
life.  He  pored  over  the  pictures  in 
religious  books,  and  knew  by  heart 
the  exact  mode  in  which  the  wrestling 
angel  grasped  Jacob,  how  Jacob  looked 
in  his  mysterious  sleep,  how  the  bells 
and  pomegranates  were  attached  to 
the  hem  of  Aaron's  vestment,  sounding 
sweetly  as  he  glided  over  the  turf  of 
the  holy  place.  His  way  of  conceiving 
religion  came  then  to  be  in  effect  what 
it  ever  afterwards  remained — a  sacred 
history,  indeed,  but  still  more  a  sacred 
ideal,  a  transcendent  version  or  repre- 
sentation, under  intenser  and  more  ex- 
pressive light  and  shade,  of  human 
life  and  its  familiar  or  exceptional  in- 
cidents, birth,  death,  marriage,  youth, 
age,  tears,  joy,  rest,  sleep,  waking — a 
mirror,  towards  which  men  might  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  vanity  and  dull- 
ness, and  see  themselves  therein  as 
angels,  with  their  daily  meat  and  drink, 
even,  become  a  kind  of  sacred  transac- 
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tion — a  complementary  strain  or  bur- 
den, applied  to  our  every- day  existence, 
whereby  the  stray  snatches  of  music  in 
it  re-set  themselves,  and  fall  into  the 
scheme  of  some  higher  and  more  con- 
sistent harmony.  A  place  adumbrated 
itself  in  his  thoughts,  wherein  those 
sacred  personalities,  which  are  at  once 
the  reflex  and  the  pattern  of  our  nobler 
phases  of  life,  housed  themselves ;  and 
this  region  in  his  intellectual  scheme 
all  subsequent  experience  did  but  tend 
still  further  to  realise  and  define. 
Some  ideal,  hieratic  persons  he  would 
always  need  to  occupy  it  and  keep  a 
warmth  there.  And  he  could  hardly 
understand  those  who  felt  no  such 
need  at  all,,  finding  themselves  quite 
happy  without  such  heavenly  com- 
panionship, and  sacred  double  of  their 
life,  beside  them. 

Thus  a  constant  substitution  of  the 
typical  for  the  actual  took  place  in 
his  thoughts.  Angels  might  be  met 
by  the  way,  under  English  elm  or 
beech- tree ;  mere  messengers  seemed 
like  angels,  bound  on  celestial  errands; 
a  deep  mysticity  brooded  over  real 
meetings  and  partings ;  marriages 
were  made  in  heaven ;  and  deaths 
also,  with  hands  of  angels  thereupon,  to 
bear  soul  and  body  quietly  asunder, 
each  to  its  appointed  rest.  All  the 
acts  and  accidents  of  daily  life  bor- 
rowed a  sacred  colour  and  significance  ; 
the  very  colours  of  things  became 
themselves  weighty  with  meanings 
like  the  sacred  stuffs  of  Moses'  taber- 
nacle, full  of  penitence  or  peace. 
Sentiment,  congruous  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  with  those  divine  transac- 
tions, the  deep,  effusive  unction  of  the 
House  of  Bethany,  was  assumed  as  the 
due  attitude  for  the  reception  of  our 
every- day  existence ;  and  for  a  time 
he  walked  through  the  world  in  a 
sustained,  not  unpleasurable  awe, 
generated  by  the  habitual  recognition, 
beside  every  circumstance  and  event 
of  life,  of  its  celestial  correspondent. 

Sensibility — the  desire  of  physical 
beauty — a  strange  biblical  awe,  which 
made  any  reference  to  the  unseen  act  on 


him  like  solemn  music — these  qualities 
the  child  took  away  with  him,  when,  at 
about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  left 
the  old  house,  and  was  taken  to  live 
in  another  place.  He  had  never  left 
home  before,  and,  anticipating  much 
from  this  change,  had  long  dreamed 
over  it,  jealously  counting  the  days 
till  the  time  fixed  for  departure  should 
come :  had  been  a  little  careless  about 
others,  even,  in  his  strong  desire  for 
it — when  Lewis  fell  sick,  for  instance, 
and  they  must  wait  still  two  days 
longer.  At  last  the  morning  came, 
very  fine;  and  all  things — the  very 
pavement  with  its  dust,  at  the  road- 
side— seemed  to  have  a  white,  pearl- 
like  lustre  in  them.  They  were  to 
travel  by  a  favourite  road  on  which  he 
had  often  walked  a  certain  distance, 
and  on  one  of  those  two  prisoner 
days,  when  Lewis  was  sick,  had 
walked  farther  than  ever  before,  in 
his  great  desire  to  reach  the  new 
place.  They  had  started  and  gone  a 
little  way  when  a  pet  bird  was  found 
to  have  been  left  behind,  and  must 
even  now — so  it  presented  itself  to 
him — have  already  all  the  appealing 
fierceness  and  wild  self-pity  at  heart 
of  one  left  by  others  to  perish  of 
hunger  in  a  closed  house;  and  he 
returned  to  fetch  it,  himself  in  hardly 
less  stormy  distress.  But  as  he  passed 
in  search  of  it  from  room  to  room, 
lying  so  pale,  with  a  look  of  meekness 
in  their  denudation,  and  at  last 
through  that  little,  stripped  white 
room,  the  aspect  of  the  place  touched 
him  like  the  face  of  one  dead ; 
and  a  clinging  back  towards  it  came 
over  him,  so  intense  that  he  knew  it 
would  last  long,  and  spoiling  all  his 
pleasure  in  the  realisation  of  a  thing 
so  eagerly  anticipated.  And  so,  with 
the  bird  found,  but  himself  in  an 
agony  of  home- sickness,  thus  capri- 
ciously sprung  up  within  him,  he  was 
driven  quickly  away,  far  into  the 
rural  distance,  so  fondly  speculated 
on,  of  that  favourite  country-road. 
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AN   HOUR   ON  THE   CLIFF. 


"  WHO  can  strive  always  1    easier  to  lie  down 
And  let  the  bitter  waves  wash  o'er  me  quite." 
So  spoke  my  heart  this  eve ;  a  brave  face  shown 
Before  the  world  is  well  enough  ;  a  light 
Laugh,  and  an  answer  prompt  to  hide,  well  too — 
But  with  the  laugh  and  jest  my  sorrow  grew. 


ii. 

It  grew  till  forth  it  drove  me  to  the  heights 

Far  from  the  town,  above  the  waters  wide. 

No  day  of  sunshine  this ;  no  sudden  lights 

Striking  the  gray  and  scarcely-heaving  tide  ; 

No  sound,  but  where  the  slow  waves  touch  the  land, 

And,  breaking,  leave  a  foam-fleck  on  the  sand. 


in. 

All  seems  in  harmony — sea,  land,  and  sky — 
With  the  sad  peace  of  one,  who,  yielding  all, 
No  longer  fights  or  strives ;  I  too  would  try 
To  be  at  peace,  shake  off  this  painful  thrall, 
Cut  out  this  pricking  sorrow  from  my  heart, 
Lay  bare  and  probe  my  long- concealed  smart. 


IV. 

Not  with  the  future  lies  my  grief,  I  said ; 
(Was  it  a  foolish  fancy  ? )  for  in  spring, 
When  all  the  air  is  warm,  and  overhead 
High  in  the  scented  pines  the  finches  sing, 
And  I  can  hear  the  children's  voices  call 
Their  happy  mothers,  and  the  sea  through  all, 

v. 

Then  I  can  dream,  as  happy  as  a  child, 

And  days  to  come  are  bright  with  hope  serene, 

No  vision  seems  too  lofty  or  too  wild, 

I  am  a  Saint,  a  Poet,  or  a  Queen ! 

But — (oh  my  Love  forgive  me  ! )  from  the  past, 

O'er  my  life's  sunshine,  is  this  shadow  cast. 
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VI. 

It  is  the  past  I  cannot,  dare  not  meet. 
Sealed  up  it  is ;  thrust  out  of  sight,  below 
The  surface  of  my  days ;  yet,  bittersweet, 
The  mingled  past  can  rise  and  sting  me  through. 
Will  it  be  ne'er  forgotten  ?  never  sleep  ? 
Although  I  laugh,  and  jest,  and  will  not  weep  ? 


VII. 

So  I  come  out  upon  this  Cliff  to-day 
To  dare  remember!     Thinking  that  may-be 
If  once  I  face  my  dread,  nor  turn  away 
Although  pain  wring  my  heart,  yet  I  may  see 
The  spectre  of  those  past  too  happy  years, 
Turn  to  a  minist'ring  angel  thro'  my  tears. 


VIII. 

I  lie  upon  this  dead  and  stunted  heath 
Close  to  the  Cliff's  edge,  that  my  eye  may  sweep 
From  distant  coastlines  to  the  sand  beneath, 
Where  in  his  boat  a  fisher  boy's  asleep — 
And  gazing  wide-eyed  at  the  sea,  at  last, 
Dare  with  a  trembling  courage  face  the  past. 


IX. 

A  day  in  summer  first,  and  golden  haze 

Upon  sub-tropic  seas  !     The  little  isles, 

Whose  wooded  peaks  are  purple  in  the  blaze, 

And  glittering  sands  where  one  may  pace  for  miles, 

I  conjure  up ;  and,  by  the  river  broad, 

Just  where  it  meets  the  sea — a  little  toward 


That  clump  of  flowering  grass — (0  Love,  you  too, 
Do  you  remember  it  ?)  we  stand  abreast, 
Watching  old  Watu  as  the  net  he  threw 
Across  the  river's  mouth ;    we,  silent,  lest 
We  scare  the  herrings  e'er  the  tide  has  run — 
What  need  of   speech  between,  when  souls  are  one? 


XI. 

Another  day,  crown  of   all  time,  comes  back, 
When  side  by  side  we  wander  through  the  Bush, 
Where  never  feet  but  ours  have  worn  a  track. 
There  is  your  love  outspoken  in  the  hush  ; 
Your  ring,  twined  round  my  finger,  set  with  a  kiss- 
A  tendril  from  the  white-starr'd  clematis. 

Y  2 
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XII. 

A  short  month  later  comes  an  autumn  day, 

When  the  air's  keen  and  clear,  and  the  far  hills 

Are  capped  with  gleams  of   snow.     We  ride  away, 

Up  hill  and  down !     A  deep  content  now  fills 

Our  hearts,  and  smoothes  the  trouble  from  your  brow; 

Wedded  and  one,  what  could  divide  us  now? 


XIII. 

Oh  foolish  boast !     Oh  impotence  of   love  ! 
Too  soon  the  happy  days,  the  happy  years, 
Are  gone.     All  earthly  gain  and  loss  but  prove 
Your  steadfastness ;    the  petty  hopes  and  fears 
Of  daily  cares,  these  cannot  souls  divide ; 
We  smile  and  say :    '  We'll  conquer  side  by  side.' 


XIV. 

Comes  a  spring  morning,  gay  with  song  and  shine, 

When  Death  between  us  steals,  and  takes  your  hand, 

And  you  are  mine  no  longer ;   for  not  mine 

Those  unresponsive  lips  and  eyes ;    I  stand 

Among  the  rustling  clover  and  the  grass 

Where  they  have  laid  you ;    mute,  I  homeward  pass, 


Ever  and  ever  asking  :    '  Where  is  he  1 ' 

Not  mine  these  ashes,  or  this  dust;   but  mine, 

Mine,  the  young  lover  pleading  passionately ! 

The  steadfast  friend  proved  by  long  years ;  the  fine 

Pure  spirit,  that  these  last  days  shone 

Through  the  worn  wasted  flesh — Where  is  he  gone  1 


XVI. 

Is  it  an  hour  only  since  1  went 

Out  on  the  lonely  cliff,   to  sit  apart 

And  view  those  years  again,  with  a  will  bent 

To  face  the  past  ?     Hast  thou  found  peace,  my  heart 

At  least  I've  wept  till  I  can  weep  no  more, 

And  I  shall  sleep  to-night 

A.  L.  L. 
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INFORMATION  concerning  the  last  pearl 
added  to  the  diadem  of  the  Queen  of 
England  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  British  public  at  the  present 
moment.  All  are  naturally  asking 
what  is  this  new  member  adopted  into 
the  British  family — is  he  a  hopeless 
renegade  or  a  promising  child  ?  In  the 
following  remarks  I  venture  to  give  a 
few  details  concerning  this  new  pos- 
session of  _  Cyprus,  which  may  assist 
the  British  public  in  forming  a 
sound  judgment  upon  this  interesting 
and  most  important  question.  And  I 
begin  by  saying  that  my  information  is 
the  result  of  nine  years  residence  in  the 
island,  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  to  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  inhabit- 
ants, its  capabilities,  and  its  adminis- 
tration. I  have  wandered  over  the 
island  from  end  to  end,  lived  and 
talked  with  its  people,  both  rulers  and 
peasants,  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner,  and  have  been  associated 
with  the  fiscal  administration  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  consideration  of 
these  exceptional  advantages  that  I 
presume  to  write  upon  the  subject. 

A  glance  at  any  map  will  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  advantage- 
ous position  which  Cyprus  occupies 
both  as  a  defence  to  the  Suez  Canal 
and  a  possibly-future  Euphrates  Valley 
Railway,  and  as  a  starting  point  and 
depot  for  any  operations  which  in  the 
future  may  become  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  cur  interests  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  All  the  great  aggressive 
dynasties  of  the  world  —  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian — all 
found  the  capture  or  subjection  of 
Cyprus  to  be  a  first  and  necessary 
step  in  their  approaches  upon  Egypt. 
Good  reason  then  have  we,  so  deeply 
interested  in  Egypt,  to  be  satisfied 
that  this  important  position  should  be 


in  our  possession.     In  proportion  as  it 
would  be  valuable  against  us  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  so  is  it  precious 
in  ours,  as  a  barrier  against  the  ap- 
proach   of    any   power  which   might 
menace   our  communications   through 
Egypt.     But  this  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage   which    we    may    derive,   or 
rather   which   the   cause   of   progress 
may  derive,  from  the  unfurling  of  the 
British   flag   over  Cyprus.     To   those 
who    believe  in   the   regeneration    of 
Turkey  by  the   hands  of  its  present 
dominant  race,  the  British  position  in 
Cyprus  will  be  acceptable,  as  affording 
a  near  and  practical  example  of  the 
kind    of    justice   and    administration 
which   all  the  Turkish  provinces   re- 
quire ;    and    just    as   it  is    easier  to 
imitate  than  to  initiate,  so  the  task 
of    the    Sublime   Porte   will    be   im- 
mensely facilitated.     Again,  to  those 
(unfortunately    a    very    large     num- 
ber)   who    doubt   of    the    possibility 
of  Turkey's  regeneration  by  Mussul- 
man   hands,    and    who    consequently 
foresee   in  the   near  future   a  severe 
crisis  through  which  the  populations  of 
Turkey  must  pass  in  order  to  attain 
their  deliverance  from  fatal  misgovern  - 
ment,  the  British  position  in  Cyprus 
will  be  valued  as  a  powerful  support  to 
these  struggling   nationalities,  and   a 
wholesome  check  upon  any   outbreak 
of  Mussulman  fanaticism  which  may 
be  dreaded   as  the   last    flicker  of  a 
dying  light.     Thus  the  moral   influ- 
ence of  the  nearer  proximity  of  Eng- 
land— the  lover    of    liberty  and  the 
noblest  example  of  its  triumphs — will 
be  an    immense    aid  to  the  elements 
in  Turkey  which  are  combating  after 
progress,  and  will  act  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  all  the  partisans  of  oppression 
and  injustice. 

But  Cyprus,  as  a  British  possession, 
must  become  a  model  of  good  govern- 
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ment,  an  oasis  in  the  surrounding 
desert  of  unenlightened  administra- 
tions. Yet,  the  truth  must  be  plainly 
told,  to  attain  this  is  not  easy,  and 
our  first  struggles  after  its  attainment 
may  be  costly  and  humiliating.  It  is 
very  easy  to  do  as  we  did  in  Corfu, 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  and  thus  create 
a  kind  of  artificial  prosperity  at  the 
cost  of  the  mother  country.  But  it 
ought  to  make  us  blush  to  think 
that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  island,  Corfu  is  just  as  well  off 
to-day  under  the  Greeks  as  it  was 
when  under  the  model  government  of 
the  world.  The  fact  is  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  too  insular,  and,  thinking  no- 
thing good  but  what  is  born  in  our 
contracted  home-sphere,  we  impose  our 
British  notions  upon  subjects  brought 
up  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. You  cannot,  except  at  the 
cost  of  great  discomfort  and  consider- 
able grumbling,  put  Oriental  feet,  ac- 
customed to  the  simplest  covering,  into 
tight-fitting  Western  boots  ;  nor  will 
you  ever  in  an  Oriental  clime  find  close- 
fitting  Western  boots  a  suitable  cover- 
ing. The  progress  towards  Western 
standards  must  be  gradual,  and  must 
especially  go  upon  the  line  of  steadily 
improving  the  systems  of  justice  and 
administration  which  have  been  long 
current  in  the  country,  and  thus  by 
steady  steps  raise  the  Eastern  concep- 
tions to  Western  principles.  During 
my  first  years  in  Cyprus  I  tried  to 
introduce  the  Western  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  for  this  purpose  got  out 
English  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.  But  I 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  much 
of  what  was  good  in  the  West  was 
unsuitable  to  the  East,  and  that  if  I 
wished  to  make  full  use  of  the  mate- 
rials for  work  around  me,  I  must 
follow  a  system  in  which  the  natives 
could  give  me  effective  aid.  In  con- 
sequence, I  abandoned  my  Western 
instruments,  got  the  best  models  of 
the  native  plough,  bought  the  best 
bullocks  I  could  find  in  the  country, 
adopted  the  native  system  of  careful 
selection  of  seeds,  and  manured  yearly 


as  much  as  could  be  done  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  The  result  was  that  the 
natives  whom  I  employed  exerted 
themselves  to  their  utmost  to  accom- 
plish the  object  which  I  kept  before 
them  as  the  only  test  of  success — 
namely  profit — and  the  results  sur- 
passed all  my  expectations.  My  control 
existed  in  a  careful  record  of  result.--, 
the  efficacy  of  which  my  Mohammedan 
steward  came  to  admire  and  even  rely 
upon.  Similar  must  be  the  principles 
of  the  local  administration  of  C}7prus, 
if  it  is  to  be  successful ;  for  only  in 
that  way  will  the  intelligence  of  the 
governed  be  able  to  keep  in  sympathy 
with  the  system  which  governs  them. 
Suppose,  as  an  example,  that  the 
system  of  taxation  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  prevailed  in  Cyprus 
were  to  be  rudely  abolished,  and  new 
taxes,  after  western  models — such  as 
an  income-tax — were  substituted,  the 
people  might  ultimately  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  ideas,  but  only 
after  along  period  of  disbelief  and  of 
friction,  detrimental  to  that  sympathy 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  rulers 
and  ruled.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  set 
to  work  at  once  to  improve  the  preva- 
lent system — to  eradicate  the  number- 
less abuses  which  are  patent  to  all ;  to 
lighten  to  the  utmost  the  burden  of 
payment  by  consulting  the  convenience 
of  the  payer ;  and,  above  all,  by  means 
of  elaborate  statistics,  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  day,  the  result  of  every  tax  in 
its  minute  details — by  so  doing  we  shall 
have  the  intelligent  approval  of  our 
new  subjects,  and  the  most  gratifying 
comparisons  instituted  by  them  between 
the  past  system  and  the  present.  Our 
task  must  not  be  to  turn  Cypriotes 
into  Englishmen,  but  to  possess  as 
subjects  happy  and  prosperous  Cypri- 
otes. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  island  give  us  fail- 
reason  to  hope  that,  if  we  go  rightly 
about  it,  we  may  succeed  in  making 
the  people  happy  and  the  island  pros- 
perous. 

The    population    of    the   island    is 
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roughly  estimated  at  180,000  inhabit- 
ants. By  statistics  in  possession  of 
the  Turkish  authorities,  the  number 
of  contribuables  is  44,000,  of  whom 
a  part  represent  unmarried  men  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 
Making  the  necessary  deduction  for 
these,  and  estimating  the  i'amilies  as 
composed,  on  an  average,  of  five  indi- 
viduals, it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
estimate  of  180,000  inhabitants  for 
the  whole  island  is  fully  justified.  Of 
that  population  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  Christians,  and  rather  less 
than  one-third  are  Mohammedans. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  colony  of 
Maronites,  numbering  about  a  thousand, 
who  came  to  the  island  a  century  ago, 
all  the  Christian  population  speaks 
Greek,  and  belongs  to  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox religion. 

The  Cypriotes  are  generally  classified 
under  the  name  of  Greek,  but  from  the 
earliest  pre-historic  times  to  this  day 
the  characteristics  of   the  people  are 
essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Greeks.     They   are    deficient    in    the 
liveliness  and  nervous  activity  of  the 
Hellenes,    and     are    not  inspired   by 
any  Hellenic    aspirations.     They   are 
docile   in   the    highest  degree,  indus- 
trious   and     sober.       Their    love     of 
home  and  family  is  very  remarkable. 
So  strong   is  the   former  characteris- 
tic that  on  several  occasions  I  found 
it  very   difficult  to    induce    men    to 
leave    their  native    village   even   for 
considerable      pecuniary     advantages. 
The  continual  care  of  parents  is  the 
settlement  for  life  of  their  children, 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  their 
family   comes   to   years  of    maturity, 
they  portion  out  amongst  its  members 
their  property  and  wealth,  so  that  on 
the  maturity  of  all  their  children  the 
parents,  in  many  cases,  become  simply 
recipients  of   their  children's  bounty. 
So   common   is    this    that   a    creditor 
is  never  satisfied  with   the    .signature 
of    a   father   whose    son  is   of    age — 
the   son  must    also    sign    the    bond. 
This    conduct   encourages   ear]y  mar- 
riages, and  there  is  something  touching 
and  beautiful  in  the  unselfishness  with 


which  the  parents  as  it  were  sacrifice 
their  individual  existence  for  the  good 
of    their   children.      It   is   commonly 
thought  that  the  morals  of  the  Cypri- 
otes are  loose,  but  this  is  an  entire 
mistake.   The  morals  of  the  peasantry 
will  bear  most  favourable  comparison 
with   the   same   class   in  England  or 
Scotland,  but  it  is  singular  how  all  the 
domestic   affection,    especially   of    the 
husband,  is  concentrated  in  the  chil- 
dren.    The  wife  is  the  unsentimental 
helpmeet,   but  the  children  draw  out 
the  affections  of  the  heart.     There  is 
little  fanaticism  in  the  Mohammedan 
element.    The  majority  speak  Greek  as 
well  as  Turkish,  and  live  upon  the  most 
amicable    terms   with  their  Christian 
neighbours.  Indeed,  throughout  Turkey 
this  is  invariably  the  case  where  the 
Mohammedan  element  is  in  the  mino- 
rity.    In  the  country  districts,  poly- 
gamy is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and 
the  children  are  in  consequence  strong 
and  vigorous.  By  statistics  which  I  col- 
lected from  several  villages  in  which  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  elements 
were    combined,    I    ascertained    that 
there  were  more  male  births  among  the 
Mohammediins  than  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  that  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  births  was  very  high. 

During  recent  years  the  increase  of 
the  Christian  population  has  bee'n 
greater  than  that  of  the  Mohammedan, 
but  this  has  in  some  measure  been 
owing  to  the  blood-tax,  or  conscription 
to  the  army,  which  hitherto  has  fallen 
upon  the  Mohammedans  only.  This 
disadvantage  under  which  the  latter 
laboured  will  now  be  removed,  and  a 
great  boon  it  will  be  felt.  The  Chris- 
tian population  is  also  much  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  Mohammedan,  and 
for  many  years  in  the  sales  of  land 
Mohammedans  have  been  generally 
sellers  and  .seldom  purchasers.  The 
Mohammedan  is  not,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, an  intelligent  agriculturist,  and 
the  seclusion  in  which  he  keeps  his 
wife  makes  her  a  less  valuable  assist- 
ant to  him  than  the  wife  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  her  husband. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of   the 
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people  whose  future  is  confided  to 
British  care,  and  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  possess  many  en- 
couraging characteristics. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Greek 
Church  of  Cyprus  has  enjoyed  an 
especial  degree  of  independence.  In 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  the  grow- 
ing importance  and  restless  ambition 
of  the  iSee  of  Antioch  menaced  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  in  Cyprus, 
but  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  (per- 
haps sagaciously  combined)  just  when 
the  bishops  of  Cyprus  were  struggling 
to  prevent  their  subjection  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  a  shepherd  discovered 
at  Salamis  the  body  of  St.  Barnabas, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  had  been 
murdered  there;  and  with  the  body  a 
copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  Cypriote 
saint.  In  gratitude  for  this  precious 
relic,  which  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
the  Emperor  Zeno  confirmed  the  church 
of  Cyprus  in  its  absolute  independence, 
and  conferred  upon  its  head  peculiar 
honours,  which  he  still  enjoys. 
Amongst  these  were  the  assumption 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  of  purple 
silk  robes,  the  insignium  of  a  gold- 
headed  sceptre,  the  title  of  Beatitude, 
and  the  privilege,  only  customary  with 
the  emperors,  of  signing  in  red  ink. 
During  my  residence  in  the  island 
the  Archbishop  was  a  most  en- 
lightened man,  and  an  exemplary  and 
devout  Christian.  The  archbishop  is 
nominated  from  among  the  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  are  nominated  by  the 
congregations  from  amongst  the  monks. 
The  village  priests  are  permitted  to 
marry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
highest  honours  will  be  paid  to  these 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  that, 
through  them,  a  wholesome  stimulus 
will  be  given  to  education  in  the 
island.  No  impediment  is  put  by  the 
Greek  Church  upon  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  After  I  left 
the  island  I  had  occasion  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus 
the  colporteur  of  an  American  Bible 
Society,  and  received  in  reply  a  most 
friendly  letter,  in  which  His  Beatitude 


expressed  the  lively  interest  which  he 
felt  in  the  dissemination  of  the  holy 
writings. 

Unlike  the  Cretans,  the  people  of 
Cyprus  are  very  easily  governed. 
Anything  like  brigandage  is  unknown 
in  the  island,  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
ruled  it  with  hardly  any  military 
force.  By  a  special  concession,  ob- 
tained many  years  ago  through  the 
influence  of  the  late  Mehemet  Kuprusli 
Pasha,  the  conscripts  raised  in  Cyprus 
remained  in  the  island  during  their 
term  of  service,  and  formed  the  only 
military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor.  Their  complete  inefficiency 
was  conspicuous,  the  majority  of  them 
not  having  fired  a  shot ;  but  their 
qualities  were  never  tested  by  any 
serious  work.  As  a  proof  of  the 
general  security  which  reigned,  I  had 
occasion  to  send  all  over  the  island 
bags  of  money  for  various  purposes, 
which  were  entrusted  to  native  mule- 
teers without  escort,  and  who  gave  no 
receipt  for  the  valuable  property  which 
they  received.  During  the  Abyssinian 
War,  I  purchased  for  the  British 
Government,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
over  two  thousand  mules,  in  all  parts, 
even  the  most  remote,  of  the  island. 
The  money  went  in  English  sovereigns 
into  the  interior  by  native  hands 
before  the  animals  came  forward,  but 
not  a  pound  went  astray,  nor  did  one 
of  the  many  agents  to  whom  the  pur- 
chases were  entrusted  defraud  me  of  a 
farthing.  The  mules  were  officially 
reported  to  be  the  best  which  the 
Government  obtained.  They  visited 
Magdala,  and  returned  to  the  coast  in 
good  condition  for  sale. 

And  now  as  to  the  island  itself.  After 
Sicily,  Cyprus  is  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  leg  of  mutton, 
the  shank  represented  by  a  narrow 
promontory  thirty-five  miles  in  length 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth. 
The  greatest  breadth  across  the  island 
is  close  upon  sixty  miles,  and  the  great- 
est length  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
is  traversed  by  two  mountain  ranges, 
one  along  its  northern  coast  from 
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Cape  Andreas  to  Cape  Cormakiti,  and 
the  other  on  its  southern  coast.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  lies  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Messorie,  extending  from 
the  Bay  of  Morpho  to  the  Bay  of 
Salamis. 

To  a  practical  mind  the  best  criterion 
of  what  may  be  in  the  future  is  what 
has  been  in  the  past.  Judged  of  by  the 
past  the  future  of  Cyprus  is  full  of 
hope.  From  the  ninth  to  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  the  island  had  attained 
to  great  prosperity,  and  possessed 
during  thirty  years  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  called  by  the  Greeks  "  thalas- 
socrasia."  Her  commerce  was  so 
active  that  she  threw  out  several 
colonies  into  foreign  parts,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  at 
Cyme  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  f  uture 
site  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  climax 
of  her .  prosperity  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  Ptolemian 
era,  say  from  300  to  100  B.C.  About 
the  latter  date  we  read  of  its  king, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  raising  in  the  island 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  with  which  he 
victoriously  opposed  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  then  king  in  Palestine.  The 
fact  of  his  being  able  to  raise  such 
an  army  for  foreign  service  proves 
that  the  population  was  then  very 
large,  probably  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion. The  prosperity  of  the  island 
began  to  wane  under  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  suffered  severely  during 
the  struggles  which  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
It  is  surely  not  vain  to  hope  that  un- 
der a  beneficent  British  rule  Cyprus 
may  rapidly  become  as  prosperous  as 
it  was  under  the  wise  administration 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  The  elements  of 
that  past  prosperity  still  exist  to-day, 
and  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate 
them. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  island  is 
agricultural,  and  the  most  important 
products  are  grain,  wine,  seeds,  locust 
beans,  cotton,  madder  roots,  tobacco 
silk,  and  salt. 

The  wheat  produced  is  of  good 
quality,  small  in  grain,  but  possess- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  hard 


wheats  of  Russia.  Unfortunately  the 
value  of  the  grains  of  Cyprus  is 
diminished  in  the  European  markets 
in  consequence  of  the  primitive  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  threshed.  The 
system  of  threshing  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the 
grain  becomes  mixed  with  small  stones 
from  the  threshing-floor,  which  can 
only  be  separated  afterwards  at  great 
trouble  and  expense.  This  defect  is 
fatal  to  the  use  of  the  grain  by  nearly 
all  the  grinders  of  flour  in  England ; 
but  it  is  a  defect  which  may  easily  be 
remedied.  In  the  best  lands  of  the 
chief  plain  of  the  Messorie  the  yield 
per  acre  in  a  good  year  is  as  high  as 
forty  bushels  of  barley  and  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  wines  of  Cyprus  have  long  been 
celebrated.  The  best  quality,  known 
as  "  commanderia "  wine,  received  its 
name  from  the  Comandatore  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  highly  appre- 
ciated in  France  and  Italy.  It  was 
from  Cyprus  that  the  vine  was  intro- 
duced, with  so  much  success,  into 
Madeira,  and  during  my  residence  in 
the  island  fresh  vine  shoots  were  ap- 
plied for  by  the  American  Consul  at 
Madeira  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  grape  disease.  The  British 
public  may  therefore  hope  at  no  dis- 
tant date  to  drink  their  Madeira  from 
a  British  possession.  The  common 
wine  of  the  country  is  very  wholesome, 
but  has  a  disagreeable  taste  from  the 
tar  with  which  the  vessels  in  which  it 
is  fermented  are  besmeared.  Its  cost 
is  about  a  penny  per  quart  bottle,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  it 
is  a  wine  which,  freed  from  its  tarry 
taste,  would  be  very  valuable  to  the 
trade  for  mixing.  The  culture  of 
the  vine  in  Cyprus  has  been  very 
seriously  affected  by  the  excessive  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  it  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  Like  all  other  produce, 
an  eighth  part  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Treasury,  under  the  tax  called 
"  Dimes ;  "  but  as  the  tax  could  not 
be  taken  in  kind,  seeing  that  the  fresh 
grapes  would  not  keep,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  money  value,  fixed 
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yearly  by  the  local  "  medjlis,"  or 
mixed  tribunal.  The  basis  of  this 
value  was  the  market  price  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  instead  of  the 
value  at  the  place  of  growth,  and  thus 
a  tax  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  reality 
became  one  of  over  twenty  per  cent. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  gi'apes  when  con- 
verted into  wine  had  to  pay  an  excise 
duty,  which  represented  a  further  tax  of 
ten  per  cent.  The  natural  consequence 
of  these  excessive  impositions  was  the 
diminution  of  a  culture  for  which  the 
island  is  particularly  adapted.  For 
many  reasons  it  would  be  wise  to  free 
this  production  from  all  tax,  except  a 
moderate  export  duty,  and  the  result 
will  be  an  extensive  development  in 
this  branch  of  culture,  so  profitable  to 
the  island  and  so  advantageous  to  the 
British  consumer. 

The  exports  of  wine  from  the  island 
amounted  in  1871  to  514,000  gallons, 
shipped  almost  exclusively  to  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  Alexandria.  With  im- 
proved methods  of  preparation,  it  is 
certain  that  the  wine  trade  in  Cyprus 
may  become  very  extensive ;  for  tho 
production  of  grapes  may  easily  be 
increased  fifty-fold. 

The  island  is  capable  of  producing 
most  serviceable  qualities  of  cotton 
wool.  During  the  American  war 
American  seeds  were  introduced  into 
the  island,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
It  was  in  connection  with  their  intro- 
duction that  I  first  interested  myself 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  island,  not  as 
a  business  but  as  a  pastime.  I  found 
that  New  Orleans  seed  was  in  several 
respects  more  sure  of  success  than  the 
native,  and  my  produce  was  classified 
in  Liverpool  at  only  five  per  cent  less 
than  ' '  middling  Orleans  "  produced  in 
America.  But  the  peasant  cultivators 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  production  of 
cotton  from  American  seed.  The  pod 
from  the  latter  seed  opens  up  at  matur- 
ity so  fully  that  unless  the  cotton  con- 
tained in  it  is  at  once  picked  it  falls  to 
the  ground  and  consequently  deterio- 
rates. Thus  the  picking  during  the 
season  requires  to  be  done  almost  daily, 


but  this  the  tax-gatherer,  who  had  to 
receive  his  eighth  portion,  would  not 
allow,  because  he  could  not  be  in  daily 
attendance.  The  pod  from  native  seed 
(conveniently  for  the  tax-gatherer) 
never  opens  fully,  and  may  remain 
weeks  in  the  field  after  maturity. 
This  circumstance  alone  sufficed  to 
prevent  many  native  growers  from 
adopting  American  seed,  although  they 
acknowledged  its  advantages.  As 
nearly  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
island  is  exported,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  collect  any  tax  imposed  upon 
the  produce  at  the  time  of  shipment, 
and  not  when  the  crop  is  gathered.  The 
exports  of  cotton  in  1871  amounted  to 
770,850  Ibs.  weight. 

The  increased  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
dependent  upon  increased  means  of  irri- 
gation, and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
question  of  water  supply  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. I  had  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  authorityin 
France  as  to  the  probability  of  finding 
water  in  Cyprus  by  the  artesian  sys- 
tem. He  indicated  several  localities 
where,  judging  by  the  geological  chart 
of  the  island,  there  is  considerable 
certainty  of  success  in  boring  arte- 
sian wells.  I  recommended  the  matter 
to  the  Turkish  Governor,  and  was 
authorised  to  treat  with  competent 
parties  in  England  for  the  execution 
of  experimental  borings.  Very  mode- 
rate terms  were  arranged  with  a  firm  of 
engineers  in  London  ;  but,  as  so  often 
happens  in  Turkey,  before  the  plans 
could  be  carried  out,  the  Governor  was 
removed.  The  value  of  water  for  irri- 
gation in  such  a  country  as  Cyprus  is 
incalculable,  especially  if  found  with 
the  power  to  raise  itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  production 
of  tobacco  in  the  island  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  qualities  grown 
in  certain  localities  near  Limasol,  were 
highly  esteemed  both  in  Syria  and  in 
Egypt.  To-day  the  production  does  not 
represent  a  tenth  part  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  in  the  island.  The  cause 
of  this  anomaly  is  a  very  common  one — 
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the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Turkish 
treasury.  Every  fresh  effort  at  Con- 
stantinople to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  country  led  to  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes  on  tobacco,  till  at  last  the 
tax  reached  the  exorbitant  figure  of 
six  piastres  per  oke  upon  the  most 
inferior  qualities.  As  this  represented 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  value 
of  the  produce,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  culture  of  tobacco  should 
ive  almost  entirely  ceased.  But 
»reat  Britain  has  every  interest  in 
restoring  this  valuable  culture  to  its 
former  importance,  and  for  this  purpose 
will  act  wisely  in  freeing  it  for  a  time 
from  all  burden  except  that  of  a 
loderate  export  duty. 
The  fruit  of  the  caroub-tree,  called 
commerce  locust- beans,  is  an  im- 
artant  article  of  export  from  the 
sland.  It  is  the  pod  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  "husks 
rhich  the  swine  did  eat,"  and  with 
phich  the  prodigal  son  was  content 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  his  hunger. 
The  chief  export  of  the  bean  from 
Cyprus  is  to  Russia,  where  it  is  es- 
teemed and  eaten  as  a  fruit.  The 
article  has  however  been  frequently 
and  largely  exported  to  England, 
and  is  employed  as  food  for  cattle, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
kind  of  molass.  The  great  obstacle 
to  its  larger  consumption  j  here  has 
been  the  cost  of  freight,  which  re- 
presents about  thirty  per  cent  of  its 
price  at  the  place  of  shipment.  Now 
that  British  enterprise  is  especially 
directed  to  Cyprus,  it  is  probable  that 
means  will  be  found  to  crush  and 
manufacture  it  before  shipment,  and 
thus  economise  in  large  part  the  heavy 
cost  of  freight.  The  production  is  a 
very  valuable  one  to  the  island,  as  it 
requires  little  labour  and  is  largely 
remunerative.  The  present  export 
from  the  island  is  about  10,000  tons 
annually.  The  natives  manufacture 
from  the  bean  a  kind  of  sweet  cake, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  and  very 
nutritive. 

The  production  of  salt  is  a  Govern- 
ment  monopoly.     There  are  two   ex- 


tensive salt  lakes  in  the  island,  one 
near  Larnaca,  and  the  other  near 
Limasol.  During  the  rainy  season 
these  lakes  are  filled  with  fresh 
water,  which  the  heat  of  summer  eva- 
porates. The  soil  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  which  combines  with 
the  fresh  water,  and  when  the  latter 
evaporates,  a  crust  of  pure  salt  is  left 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
is  gathered  into  mounds,  and  sold 
by  the  Government  for  local  consump- 
tion, and  for  export  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  The  only  precaution  necessary- 
is  to  prevent  the  influx  of  more  fresh 
water  into  the  lakes  than  experience 
has  proved  that  the  sun's  rays  can 
evaporate  during  summer.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  this  revenue  to 
the  Government  has  been  very  remark- 
able. Forty  years  ago  the  salt  lake 
of  Larnaca  was  leased  for  an  annual 
payment  of  400/.  To-day  the  same 
lake  produces  to  the  Government  over 
20,000/.  net.  The  revenue  may  still 
greatly  be  increased  by  economising 
the  charges  of  shipment,  and  thus 
successfully  competing  with  the  salt 
lakes  of  Tunis,  which  furnish  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  required  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  price  fixed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  is  twenty 
paras  per  oke,  or  about  31.  per  ton. 
No  effort  is  made  to  refine  the  salt. 
It  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  efforts 
from  the  Turkish  Government,  but 
they  deserve  to  be  made  by  British 
enterprise,  and  are  certain  of  success. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  Cyprus  are 
very  large,  and  when  we  add  that  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation, and  that  the  part  now  cultivated 
does  not  produce,  owing  to  defective 
modes  of  culture,  more  than  a  half  of 
what  it  might  yield,  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  the  large  field  for 
intelligent  development  which  the 
island  presents.  But  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  conceal  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  island  has 
laboured  in  the  past,  and  with  which 
we  must  contend  in  the  future. 
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,  The  first  of  these  disadvantages  which 
we  would  mention  is  one  from  which 
our  possessions  in  India  periodically 
suffer,  namely  drought.    Before  our  era 
we  have  no  record  of  the  island  being 
thus  afflicted  ;  but  in  the  third  century 
A.D.  we  read  of  Cyprus  having  been 
nearly  depopulated  by  the  continuance 
of    drought   during   seventeen   years. 
In  the  time  of  the  Venetian  domina- 
tion mention  is  also   made   of   great 
suffering  from  the  same  cause;  and  I 
myself  had  in  1869  the  misfortune  of 
being  a  witness  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults attendant  upon  a  year  of  small 
rainfall.     In  that  year  the  whole  rain- 
fall for  twelve  months  amounted  only 
to  five-and-a-half  inches,  and,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived,  the  consequence 
was   an  almost   total  failure    of    the 
crops.     In  my  own  personal  experience 
I  did  not  even  gather  what  I  had  sown, 
and  my  condition  was  even  more  fortu- 
nate than  that  of  the  majority  around 
me.     At  all  times  the  rainfall  is  small 
in  Cyprus,  and   seldom   exceeds  one- 
third  of  the  rainfall  in   Syria.      The 
natural  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  absence  of  high  mountain  ranges 
and  in  the  paucity  of  wood.     But  on 
the   other    hand,    the   nature   of   the 
soil   makes  a   large  rainfall  unneces- 
sary.   The  peasants  say  that  the  grain- 
crops  mature  by  the  dews  of  heaven, 
which  are  usually  heavy  in  the  spring 
months  of  the  year ;  and  my  observa- 
tions during  several  years  convince  me 
that  a  rainfall  of  thirteen  inches  from 
October  to  June  suffices  to  produce  a 
fair  crop  of  grain.     It  is  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  peasants,  and  the  rapacity 
of    the   Government   in    good    years, 
which  make  the  results  of  a  year  of 
drought  so  disastrous.     In  my  experi- 
ence, able  patiently  to  wait,  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of   usurers  or 
diminishing  my  operations,  I  found  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  very  abund- 
ant harvests  of  the  succeeding  years — 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forced 
repose  which  the  land  had  enjoyed.  But 
with  the  majority  of  native  cultivators 
the  case  is  very  different.    They  fall  be- 
hind in  their  financial  position,  become 


a  prey  to  exacting  usurers,  are  unable 
to  replace  the  bullocks  which  they  had 
not  the  means  to  maintain  in  life  ;  in  a 
word,  as  they  themselves  aptly  express 
it,  "  the  wheel  of  their  operations  gets 
broken,"  and  it  requires  long  years  of 
prosperity  to  restore  their  position. 
Hence  the  acuteness  of  their  imme- 
diate suffering  and  the  years  of  pri- 
vation which  follow.  Much  may  be 
done,  however,  by  a  wise  Government 
to  obviate  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
drought,  and  in  no  way  more  surely 
than  by  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  in  the  island. 

Another  calamity  from  which  Cyprus 
has  suffered  grievously  in  the  past, 
and  which  is  an  important  cause  of  its 
present  low  prosperity,  is  the  scourge 
of  locusts.  Thanks  to  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  Said  Pasha,  one  of  the  few 
able  governors  which  the  island  for  too 
short  a  time  possessed,  the  destruction 
of  locusts  was  accomplished  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  new  administration 
has  only  now  to  watch  with  attention 
against  their  return.  In  one  year 
50,000  okes,  or  about  sixty-two  tons 
weight  of  locust  eggs  were  collected 
and  destroyed,  and  at  that  time  some 
interesting  facts  connected  with  that 
destructive  insect  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. It  was  ascertained  that  on  an 
average  every  bag  of  locust-seeds  con- 
tains the  germs  of  forty  locusts,  so 
that  each  female  locust  had  deposited 
in  mother  earth,  for  future  delivery, 
forty  inveterate  enemies  of  humanity. 
Every  oke  of  locust-seed  bags  repre- 
sents fully  one  million  of  locusts,  so 
that  in  one  year  the  island  was  de- 
livered from  50,000  millions  of  locusts. 
I  leave  to  the  curious  the  calculation 
of  what  the  numbers  would  have  been 
in  the  following  years  had  not  Said 
Pasha  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Exposed  as  he  thus  is  to  disappoint- 
ment from  drought  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  ruthless  ravages  of  the 
locust  on  the  other  hand,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  Cyprian  peasant  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  prosperity,  but  that  the 
island  is  not  one  vast  desolate  waste. 
And  if  it  is  not,  we  owe  it  to  the 
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patience  under  suffering  and  the  almost 
superstitious  submission  to  a  Divine 
will  which  are  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  Cypriote  character.  During 
the  summer  of  1870  a  large  portion  of 
the  peasants  lived  chiefly  upon  roots 
of  all  kinds,  which  they  dug  up  in  the 
fields.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  long  lines 
of  these  poor  people  arriving  daily  at  the 
market-places  with  their  trinkets  and 
copper  household  vessels  for  sale,  in 
order  to  carry  back  with  them  a  little 
flour  for  their  famishing  families.  And 
yet  there  was  no  bitterness  in  their 
heart,  no  cursing  of  their  sad  fate.  The 
exclamation  which  you  heard  from  the 
lips  of  every,  man  during  these  weary 
months  of  hardship  was  no  other 
than — "0  Theos  mas  lipithee,"  May 
God  have  compassion  on  us  !  Never 
did  I  feel  touched  by,  and  never  do 
I  expect  to  join  in,  such  a  refrain 
of  joy  as  when  one  morning,  about 
two  o'clock,  the  first  blessed  drops 
of  rain  fell  which  had  been  seen 
during  twelve  months ;  and  when  they 
increased  to  a  torrential  shower,  men 
women  and  children,  with  torches,  in 
the  dark  of  night,  repaired  to  the 
mouth  of  the  watershed  to  clear  away 
every  impediment  which  might  delay 
the  water  in  reaching  their  parched 
fields.  It  was  a  strange  and  touching 
sight.  There  was  no  drunken  revel- 
ling, but  the  child-like  gratitude  in 
every  heart  was  at  every  moment 
heard  in  the  passionate  "  Doxa  se  O 
Theos  !  "  The  Lord  be  praised  ! 

The  horseleech  which  bleeds  the 
peasant  is  the  usurer  from  whom  he  is 
forced  to  borrow  to  pay  his  taxes,  while 
waiting  until  his  .crop  is  matured. 
These  advances  cost  him  almost  fabu- 
lous prices.  Not  only  does  he  borrow 
at  an  interest  of  two  and  sometimes 
three  per  cent  per  month,  but  the 
lender  insists  upon  being  paid  in  kind, 
with  invariably  the  following  results. 
If  the  grain  which  the  peasant  delivers 
measures  say,  ten  kilos,  he  may  be 
thankful  if  he  is  credited  for  it  as 
nine ;  and  if  the  market  value  is  ten 
piastres,  the  peasant  will  be  exuberant 
in  gratitude  if  he  is  accorded  nine-and- 


a-half.  With  these  deductions  the  cost  of 
the  advance  exceeds  forty  per  cent  per 
annum.  But  this  is  supposing  the  most 
honourable  treatment.  Unfortunately 
such  treatment  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  peasant  keeps  no 
account — signs  what  he  is  told,  and 
takes  no  receipt.  A  bad  year  comes, 
he  is  ashamed  to  go  near  his  Shylock ; 
and  when  the  first  good  year  comes, 
he  finds  a  debt  of  a  few  hundred 
piastres  swollen  fourfold.  In  this  is 
the  chief  misfortune  of  the  peasant, 
and  a  circumstance  which  morally  de- 
teriorates him.  Unable  to  struggle 
with  his  Shylock,  or  to  do  without  him, 
he  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges, 
in  the  hope  of  diminishing  his  misfor- 
tunes. Hence  the  grain  mixed  with 
straw  and  earth  which  he  delivers, 
the  bale  of  cotton  left  for  twenty- four 
hours  in  connection  with  a  jar  of  water, 
and  numberless  other  similar  artifices. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  now 
be  found,  in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner, 
to  put  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  if  this  be  attained 
the  immediate  result  will  be  a  great 
extension  in  his  operations,  and  an 
equal  amelioration  in  his  well-being. 

So  far  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  island,  but 
its  mineral  wealth  in  ancient  times 
was  also  very  considerable.  Its  mines 
of  copper  were  extensively  wrought  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  we 
read  of  their  having  been  leased  from 
the  Roman  Senate  by  Herod,  Tetrarch 
of  Judaea.  No  mining  operations  are 
now  carried  on  in  the  island,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  scientific  surveys 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  important 
mineral  wealth.  The  principal  copper 
mines  were  near  the  ancient  Tamassus, 
about  three  hours'  ride  from  Idalium. 
Scorise  may  still  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  convent  of  St.  Hera- 
clidion.  I  ha ve^  also  some  specimens 
of  coal  found  near  the  ancient  Soli. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  are 
anxious  to  put  the  question,  "  How  is 
England  to  develop  the  riches  of  this 
new  country  1 "  The  wise  injunction 
of  an  eminent  statesman,  "  Learn  to  be 
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patient,"  appears  to  me  excessively  apt 
in  the  present  instance.  Mineral 
wealth  is  easily  tapped,  but  not  so 
agricultural.  It  is  wisdom  then  to  set 
to  work  with  geological  surveys  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  anticipate  their  conclusions, 
but  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  justify 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  best 
scientific  investigations  of  the  island. 
These  will  be  the  guides  for  future  work, 
and  will  enable  private  enterprise  to 
go  surely  in  its  undertakings.  As 
early  as  the  end  of  September  com- 
petent men  should  be  sent  out  to  visit 
the  localities  from  which  minerals 
were  extracted  in  ancient  times  and  in 
which  it  is  known  that  they  still  exist. 
The  term,  then,  of  the  patience  required 
by  the  British  public  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Cyprus  is  not  long. 
What  public  opinion  may  now  do  is  to 
insist  upon  the  employment  of  the  most 
competent  scientific  men,  for  lack  of 
discernment  or  careless  execution  may 
be  the  seeds  of  blighted  hopes  in  the 
future. 

But  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  island  must 
necessarily  be  comparatively  slow. 
We  may  certainly  anticipate  a  con- 
siderable colonisation  from  Caramania, 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  other  parts  of 
Turkey,  where  fiscal  abuses  are  rife, 
but  I  can  scarcely  counsel  the  emigra- 
tion of  agricultural  labourers  from 
Great  Britain,  and  certainly  only  under 
positive  engagements  contracted  with 
their  own  countrymen.  The  extreme 
heat  of  summer,  during  which  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  operations  must  be  per- 
formed, makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
Englishmen  will  prove  useful  farm  la- 
bourers in  Cyprus.  I  conceive  that  the 
part  which  Englishmen  have  chiefly  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  our  new  possession 
is  as  intelligent  farmers,  bringing  their 
practical  knowledge  to  guide  operations 
carried  out  by  natives,  and  possessing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  undertake 
works  upon  a  considerable  scale.  On  this 
subject  I  may  repeat  the  terms  of  an 
official  report  which  I  made  during 


my  residence  in  the  island,  and  which 
I  see  no  cause  to  change  to-day.  "  The 
cultivation  of  grain,  cotton,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts  is  largely  pro- 
fitable where  economy  and  a  moderate 
capital  are  combined  with  diligent 
effort.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
but  demands  simplicity  in  diet  and 
temperance  in  habits.  Everywhere  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  East,  success  depends  upon 
individual  character,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions most  essential  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  this  island  are  practical  know- 
ledge, economy,  and  temperance.  Capital 
administered  with  these  qualifications 
would  certainly  find  a  handsome 
return  in  agricultural  enterprise  in 
Cyprus. " l  There  are  many  magnificent 
properties  scattered  over  the  island 
which  in  intelligent  hands  may  pro- 
duce very  large  profits,  and  would 
give  ample  scope  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  individual.  The  assistance  which 
British  capital  may  also  afford  to  the 
native  cultivators  is  very  evident. 
When  the  productions  of  the  island 
present  a  greater  volume,  which  they 
will  do  in  a  very  few  years,  English- 
men will  establish  themselves  as  mer- 
chants in  the  chief  towns  of  the  island, 
and  make  advances  to  farmers  upon 
moderate  terms  to  secure  the  growing 
crops.  The  purchasing  power  of  Eng- 
lish capital  will  also  be  speedily  felt 
in  making  property  a  valuable  and 
easily-realisable  security,  so  that  the 
proprietor  of  land  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  loans  guaranteed  by  his 
estates.  These  two  circumstances  will 
alone  produce  a  marvellous  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  native 
cultivators,  and  suffice  to  increase  the 
quantum  of  their  operations.  Much 
may  also  be  done  by  the  Government 
in  a  similar  direction.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  works  of  irrigation, 
such  as  the  boring  of  artesian  wells, 
be  done  at  Government  cost ;  but  at 
least  all  preliminary  expenses,  such  as 
surveying  and  experimental  boring, 
should  be  undertaken  under  Govern- 

1  Industrial  Eeport  of  H.  M.  Consul,  1870, 
published  in  Blue-Book. 
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ment  auspices,  and  the  results  freely 
made  public.  But  in  order  that  this 
pioneering  work  of  the  Government 
may  be  well  and  successfully  performed, 
it  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  military  organisation  which  must 
necessarily  be  established  in  the  island. 
Indeed  there  ought  to  be  an  entire 
separation  between  what  may  be  called 
imperial  interests,  and  those  that  may 
be  called  local.  We  must  keep  in 
view  that  two  distinct  objects  are 
aimed  at  by  our  settlement  in  Cyprus. 
One  exclusively  imperial,  which  is  the 
establishment  of  a  military  depot ;  the 
other  the  development  of  the  riches 
of  the  island  as  a  possession.  The 
expenses  incurred  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  object  ought 
to  be  covered  by  special  grants,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  operations 
connected  with  it,  such  as  barrack 
accommodation,  transport,  &c.,  ought 
to  be  exclusively  undertaken  by  and 
entrusted  to  the  War  or  Indian  Depart- 
ment. But  if  we  would  successfully 
attain  the  second  object,  we  must  have 
a  responsible  administration,  working 
side  by  side  with,  and  yet  entirely 
separate  from,  the  military  one  just 
mentioned.  An  administration  charged 
with  the  especial  duty  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  island,  and  which, 
assisted  by  a  council  containing  a 
native,  or  at  least  a  local  element  of 
representation,  should  determine,  after 
reference  to  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  taxation,  the 
works  of  public  utility  to  be  under- 
taken ;  in  a  word,  an  administration 
which  the  British  nation  should  hold 
responsible  for  the  advancement  of  all 
Cyprian  interests,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  garden  committed  to  its  care. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  British  nation 
properly  control  the  results  of  the 
twofold  mission  which  it  has  under- 
taken, and  avoid  the  dangers  of 
thoughtless  extravagance  and  inex- 
perienced action.  The  civil  admin- 
istration would  have  a  distinct  ob- 
ject to  attain,  with  clearly  defined 
resources.  Its  fixed  burden  would  be 
the  annual  payment  of  130,OOOZ.  to 


the  Porte,  and  from  the  outset  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
our  new  possession  should  be  no  bur- 
den upon  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  results  ob- 
tained will  lose  their  value,  as  examples 
for  the  imitation  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  ;  for  not  only  must  we 
show  that  our  Government  is  en- 
lightened, but  also  that  we  are  good 
and  wise  stewards.  It  would  be  folly 
to  make  of  Cyprus  an  expensive  toy ; 
she  must  be  made  a  worthy  member 
of  the  busiest  family  in  the  world, 
honourably  paying  her  own  way,  and 
yielding  her  quota  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

Nor  need  we  fear  the  burden  of 
130,000^.  which  we  have  engaged  to 
pay  to  the  Porte.  The  possession  is 
cheap  at  that  price,  and  if  we  make 
that  burden,  with  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, the  basis  of  taxation,  in  a  few 
years  the  people  of  Cyprus  will  be  the 
most  favoured  nation  in  the  world. 
The  cost  of  administration  will  not  be 
great.  There  is  no  need  of  many  func- 
tionaries— the  necessity  is  that  they  be 
experienced  administrators  and  prac- 
tical men.  A  civil  Governor  and  a 
financial  agent  were  all  the  superior 
functionaries  which  the  Porte  found 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
island,  and  it  was  abundantly  suffi- 
cient where  there  was  a  will  and  a 
capacity  for  work.  We  shall  also 
greatly  err  if  we  do  not  use  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  native  function- 
aries in  the  administration.  Plenty 
of  perfectly  capable  men  for  subordi- 
nate offices  can  be  found  in  the  island, 
and  under  a  strict  control  they  will  do 
their  work  conscientiously.  "  Like 
master,  like  servant."  When  pecula- 
tion and  corruption  are  punished  with 
dismissal  and  disgrace,  they  will  soon 
disappear,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
rapidly  the  moral  purity  of  the  source 
purifies  the  stream.  But  there  must 
be  no  false  economy  in  refusing  to  give 
employes  the  comfortable  means  of  sub- 
sistence. This  error  is  at  the  base 
of  all  the  corruption  in  Turkey,  and 
until  it  is  rectified  there  is  no  hope 
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of  honesty  in  the  administration.  In 
increasing  the  salaries  of  employes  we 
do  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of 
administration.  My  own  experience, 
based  on  a  considerable  administra- 
tion, has  been  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration generally  diminishes  with 
the  increase  of  pay.  Fewer,  but 
better  paid  employes,  is*  the  principle 
which  requires  to  be  put  in  practice  in 
Turkey. 

Had  the  limits  of  this  article  per- 
mitted, I  would  gladly  have  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  taxes  which 
were  levied  in  Cyprus  under  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  the  manner 
of  their  collection,  but  the  subject  is 
too  large  to  compress  into  a  few  lines, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion. 

In  concluding  my  present  remarks, 
I  think  it  well  to  recommend  caution 
to  all  who  propose  to  embark  in  enter- 
prises connected  with  Cyprus.  The 
crowd  of  people  whom  we  hear  of  as 
going  from  Malta,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
are  simply  speculating  upon  the  de- 
mands created  by  the  arrival  of  10,000 
British  troops  and  the  generally  pro- 
fuse expenditure  which  is  associated 
in  the  East  with  the  British  nation. 
In  one  of  the  many  articles  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  public 


papers  merchants  were  recommended 
to  consult  people  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
as  to  the  kind  of  goods  which  the 
natives  of  Cyprus  would  buy,  so  that 
the  shipments  might  prove  suitable. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
native  population  of  Cyprus  has  not 
yet  increased,  and  that  a  considerable 
time  must  elapsa  before  any  material 
increase  can  take  place.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  when  fuller  infor- 
mation reaches  us  to  embark  capital 
in  shipments  of  goods  for  the  people 
of  Cyprus.  There  is  much  new  work 
to  be  done ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done 
well,  it  must  not  be  done  precipitately. 
I  should  say  that  the  only  works  to  be 
undertaken  at  once  are  sanitary  works 
and  barrack  accommodation.  These 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  a  day,  for  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  and  civilians  de- 
pend upon  them.  Nor  ought  any  time 
to  be  lost  in  getting  a  thorough  geolo- 
gical survey  of  the  island — especially 
in  reference  to  minerals  and  water — 
because  such  a  survey  will  be  the 
guide-book  to  the  British  capitalist  in 
his  future  movements.  This  done,  and 
done  both  thoroughly  and  quickly,  we 
may  afford  to  wait  for  fuller  light  to 
direct  our  further  decisions. 

R.  HAMILTON  LAXG. 
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UNDER  the  Sublime  Porte  the  island 
of  Cyprus  formed  part  of  the  Yilaet 
of  the  Archipelago.     The  chief   resi- 
dence of  the  Vali  was  at  the  Darda- 
nelles. The  Governor  of  Cyprus,  called 
a  Mutassurrif,  resided  in  the  island,  at 
Leufcosia  or  Nicosia.  He  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  island  with  a  Council, 
over  which  he  presided.     This  Council 
was  composed  of  the  Mufti,  or  highest 
Mussulman  religious  authority  in  the 
island,    the    Greek    Archbishop,    the 
Muhasebegi,   or   Financial  Agent,  the 
Evcaf-nazir,  or  administrator  of  Mus- 
sulman religious  property,  three  Mus- 
sulman and   two    Christian   notables. 
The  Council  met  as  often  as  it  was 
summoned     by    the     Governor,    and 
•always    once   a  week.     Its   decisions 
were   embodied  in   documents    called 
"musbatas,"   which    were   signed   by 
all  the  members  present.     These  deci- 
sions relieved  the  Governor  of  much 
personal  responsibility,   and   received 
the  highest  consideration  at  Constan- 
tinople.    The  Council  occupied  itself 
with   all   questions   of    public   utility 
and    general    administration.      From 
the    large    Mussulman    majority    in 
the  Council   it  will   be  evident   that 
no     initiative    could     be     taken     by 
the  Christian  members ;   indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  initiative  came  from 
the  Governor.   The  Council  was  advan- 
tageous in  giving  the  Governor,  invari- 
ably a   stranger  to    the   island,   the 
No.  227. — VOL.  xxxviii. 


benefit  of  local  advice,  and  in  obliging 
him  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country.  To  a  good 
Governor  the  Council  never  proved  a 
hindrance  ;  to  a  bad  one  it  was  an 
impediment  to  be  overcome,  but  it 
was  no  protection  against  the  evils 
of  an  inactive  administration.  The 
island  was  divided  into  five  districts 
and  sixteen  arrondissements.  The 
chief  functionary  over  a  district  was 
called  a  Caimakam,  and  that  over  an 
arrondissement  was  called  a  Mudir. 
The  Caimakam,  or  Prefect,  adminis- 
tered with  a  Council,  and  reported  to 
the  Governor.  The  Mudirs  reported 
to  the  Caimakam.  The  Council  of  the 
Caimakam  consisted  of  the  Cadi,  or 
judge,  and  four  notables.  Such  was 
the  system  of  administration  which 
prevailed  in  Cyprus,  and  which  is 
known  in  Turkey  as  the  Vilaet  system. 
It  assigned  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  an  important  position,  but, 
partly  from  incapacity  and  partly  from 
servility,  the  Christian  population  did 
not  profit  by  the  liberal  advantages 
accorded  to  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  Christian  representatives  were  in 
reality,  although  not  avowedly,  the 
choice  of  the  Governor  and  Caimakams; 
but  this  was  a  defect,  not  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  in  its  execution. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the 
system  which  we  have  just  described 
might  be  profitably  adopted  by  the 
British  Government.  Substituting 
British  for  the  Turkish  functionaries 
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who  ex  cfficio+&TQ  members  of  the 
Councils,  eliminating  the  ecclesiastical 
members,  both  Mohammedan  and 
Christian,  and  giving  to  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  equal  representation, 
there  would  be  the  elements  of  a 
very  desirable  Council,  containing  a 
highly  civilised  element,  in  whose 
hands  would  be  all  the  initiative,  and 
a  less  advanced  section,  possessing 
local  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  country.  The  evils  of  a 
too-greatly  personal  government  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  people  would  be 
trained  gradually  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  administration  which  ruled  them. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  our  task  is  not  to  Anglicise  Cyprus, 
but  simply  to  preserve  order,  to  faci- 
litate the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  island,  and  to  further 
the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of 
its  people.  We  have  to  practise  what 
we  have  so  long  urged  on  the  Porte — 
viz.  to  afford  to  the  native  races,  by  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  administra- 
tion, the  means  of  moral  elevation  and 
material  prosperity.  For  this  result 
too  much  government  is  nearly  as  de- 
trimental as  too  little.  Our  adminis- 
tration must  be  only  the  enlightened 
conception  which  guides  the  native 
hand  ;  and  the  Queen  of  England  must 
be  not  only  the  mistress  of  Cyprus, 
but  also  the  honoured  object  of  the 
love  and  devotion  of  its  native  races. 
There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the 
natives  of  Cyprus  and  the  natives  of 
India,  which  we  must  not  ignore,  and 
our  rule  in  Cyprus  will  be  an  utter 
failure  if  we  apply  to  it,  without  im- 
portant modifications,  our  Indian  no- 
tions of  government.  The  prosperous 
days  of  Cyprus  were  those  in  which 
she  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  self- 
government  ;  and  it  is  to  this  elevated 
position  that  we  must  again  raise 
her  out  of  the  depths  of  moral  degra- 
dation and  material  bankruptcy  into 
which  an  unenlightened  foreign  domi- 
nation has  plunged  her. 

The  revenues  which  the  Porte  de- 
rived from  Cyprus  may  be  classified 
under  three  heads:  —  (1)  Revenues 


resulting  from  the  administration  of 
property  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
state.  (2)  A  royalty  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  all  lands.  (3)  Taxes,  direct 
and  indirect.  The  general  budget  of 
receipts  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Revenue  from  the  salt  monopoly  £40,000 

2.  „          „  tithes  of  land    70,000 

3.  „          „     customs  and  excise    23,000 

4.  ,,         „     the    monopoly    of 
weighing  and  measuring .     .    .      2,300 

5.  Revenue  from  stamp  duties  and 

transfer  of  property    ....      3,300 

6.  Revenue  from  tobacco  monopoly  .      7,000 

7.  Revenue  from  direct  contributions 

called  Verghi 30,000 

S.  Revenue  from  tax  on  sheep  and 

goats 6,000 

9.  Revenue  from  exemption  from 

military  service 7,000 

TOTAL £188,600 

Such  are  the  chief  taxes,  and  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  them  in 
detail. 

In  a  former  article  we  explained 
the  nature  of  the  salt  monopoly.  It 
is  simply  an  enterprise  worked  by  the 
Government  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  Treasury,  and  only  in  so  far  as 
it  imposes  a  fixed  price  upon  the 
quantity  of  salt  consumed  in  the 
island  is  it  a  burden  upon  the 
population.  Of  the  revenue  obtained, 
27,000^.  is  derived  from  salt  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  so  that  only  about 
13,00(W.  is  paid  by  local  consumers. 
The  working  of  this  revenue  is  very 
simple,  and  the  new  administration 
will  not  do  wrong  in  continuing  the 
system  of  accounts  and  control  which 
existed  in  the  past.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  extensive  abuses  perpe- 
trated in  the  working  of  this  ad- 
ministration, such  as  charging  to 
the  Government  expenses  never  in- 
curred, and  the  delivery  of  larger 
quantities  of  salt  than  was  paid  for  to 
the  Treasury.  But  these  abuses  have 
been,  in  great  measure,  put  a  stop  to  by 
a  fairly  perfect  system  of  control.  The 
revenue  from  salt  may  be  expected  to 
increase  under  the  British  rule. 
Greater  facilities  for  shipment  must 
be  provided,  which  will  be  of  import- 
ance in  increasing  the  export  con- 
sumption. The  expensive  and  incon- 
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venient  transport  by  carts,  from  the 
salt  mounds  to  the  shore,  must  give 
place  to  a  rapid  and  easy  transport, 
either  by  tramway  waggon,  or  by  wire 
tramway  bucket;  and  a  good  jetty 
should  be  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
loading  of  small  craft.  With  these 
acilities,  and  a  slightly  reduced  tarif, 
the  volume  of  export  shipments  may 
be  considerably  increased.  As  the 
chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  circle  of  consump- 
tion, it  may  be  wise  to  supply  the  ex- 
port trade  for  distant  countries,  such 
as  England,  at  lower  rates.  The 
article  is  suitable  for  ballast,  and  con- 
sequently will  be  cheaply  carried.  It  is 
expedient  that  this  source  of  revenue 
from  export  should  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent,  seeing  that  it  benefits 
the  Treasury  without  being  in  any 
way  a  burden  upon  the  island. 

The  second  item  of  revenue  we  have 
described  as  a  royalty  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  all  lands.  This  tax  is  called 
"  dimes,"  a  contraction  of  "  decima," 
the  tenth  part.  Its  existence  dates 
back  from  very  ancient  times,  and 
may  justly  be  connected  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  the  tithes  or  tenth 
part  which  Abraham  paid  to  Mel- 
chizedek,  King  of  Salem.  In  Turkey, 
all  lands  are  sold  and  purchased  with 
this  burden,  and  the  natives  scarcely 
regard  it  as  a  tax,  but  rather  as  the 
share  of  the  Government  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  It  is  upon  this 
account  that  the  tithe-tax,  although 
apparently  very  heavy,  is  paid  by  the 
peasants  with  far  less  grumbling  than 
any  other  tax,  and  the  only  disad- 
vantage connected  with  it  is  the  im- 
pediment which  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  collection  are  apt 
to  throw  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  of 
the  cultivator.  This  disadvantage  is 
certainly  a  very  serious  one,  and  when 
speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
in  my  former  article,  I  had  occasion  to 
give  a  very  good  example  of  the  hurt- 
ful manner  in  which  it  may  operate. 
Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  in 
Turkey  for  the  abolition  of  this  tax, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an  equally 


profitable  source  of  revenue  which" 
shall  vary  according  to  the  prosperous 
or  adverse  circumstances  of  the  culti- 
vator. One  proposition  received  con- 
siderable favour  amongst  Anglo- 
Turkish  reformers  at  Constantinople, 
and  that  was  the  imposition  of  a  fixed 
tax  upon  each  pair  of  bullocks.  Taxing 
the  possession  of  land  presented  the 
inconvenience  of  imposing  a  burden 
upon  lands  which  might  not  be  under 
cultivation,  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
a  country  where  proprietors  of  large 
estates  often  leave  extensive  tracts  of 
land  fallow  for  years ;  and  it  was 
argued,  that  by  taxing  the  cultivator 
according  to  the  number  of  the 
bullocks  which  he  possessed,  this  evil 
would  be  obviated.  But  a  grave  in- 
justice would  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  proposed  new  system.  The  tax 
per  pair  of  bullocks  would  be  neces 
sarily  a  fixed  one,  without  regard  to 
the  value  or  quality  of  the  bullocks;  and 
in  this  the  small  peasant  would  have 
been  sacrificed.  A  good  pair  of  bullocks, 
such  as  most  large  proprietors  possess, 
will  easily  cultivate  forty  acres  of  grain 
land,  while  the  small  bullocks  which 
the  peasant  rears  and  employs  cannot 
cultivate  more  than  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  acres.  The  burden  of  the  tax 
would  therefore  fall  with  unjust 
severity  upon  the  small  cultivator. 
Fuad  Pasha,  without  exception  the 
most  enlightened  of  Turkish  states- 
men, and  whose  ability  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  country,  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  tax  of  tithes,  and,  as 
an  experiment,  in  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  he  converted  the  tax 
into  a  fixed  money  value,  based  upon 
the  average  of  five  preceding  years. 
But  the  experiment  did  not  succeed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  revert  to  the 
old  system  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  wished 
to  benefit  by  the  innovation. 

Later  on,  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
periment was  made  in  Cyprus  during 
my  residence.  Upon  the  urgent 
representations  of  Halet  Bey,  then 
Governor  of  the  island,  the  Porte 
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did  not  lease  the  dimes  of  Cyprus,  but 
agreed,  during  three  years,  to  give 
their  collection  to  each  village  for  a 
yearly  payment  of  the  average  amount 
of  its  tithes  during  five  preceding  years. 
In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  all  arbi- 
trary exactions,  and  all  inconvenience 
to  cultivators  would  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  farmers  of  the  island  would 
benefit  by  the  profits  formerly  gained 
by  the  tax  collectors.  What  occurred 
in  the  village  of  Pyla,  with  which  I 
was  connected,  will  exemplify  the  work- 
ing and  defects  of  the  experiment.  All 
the  three  years  were  fairly  good  agri- 
cultural years.  During  the  first  the 
Primates  of  the  village  administered 
the  tax,  and  at  its  close  declared  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  about  1,000  piastres 
between  the  value  of  tithes  collected 
and  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Treasury. 
The  accounts,  however,  were  very 
imperfectly  kept.  The  loss  had  to 
be  levied  pro  rata  upon  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  angry  talk — the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  villagers  requested  me  to 
arrange  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  tax.  This  was  comparatively 
easy  for  me,  as  more  than  a  third  of 
the  tithe  had  to  be  paid  by  me.  An 
accurate  account  was  kept ;  every  one 
was  satisfied,  and  the  village  had  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
about  7,000  piastres,  while  the  profits 
of  the  third  year  sufficed  to  pay  the 
personal  tax  of  all  the  village.  Un- 
fortunately, the  experience  of  the  first 
year  at  Pyla  was  general  in  all  the 
island,  and  repeated  during  the  re- 
maining two  years,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  period  there  was  a  loud  demand 
for  a  return  to  the  old  system.  The 
mass  of  cultivators  did  not  benefit  by 
the  profits,  while  all  were  responsible 
for  the  losses,  and  it  was  evident  that  if 
a  bad  year  came  round  the  consequences 
might  be  very  disastrous.  The  danger 
to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  peasant - 
cultivators  of  the  conversion  of  tithe 
into  a  fixed  yearly  sum  was  thus  clearly 
demonstrated.  In  a  good  year  the 
peasant  does  not  set  aside  of  his  profits 
for  future  contingencies.  All  his  profits 


he  invests  in  land  or  cattle  if  he  is 
frugal,  or  he  spends  them  thoughtlessly 
if  he  is  not ;  and  in  either  case  they 
are  not  available  when  a  bad  year 
comes  round.  The  land  becomes  ab- 
solutely unsaleable,  the  cattle  die  off, 
and  the  credit  of  the  farmer  is  so 
shaken,  that  he  generally  cannot  bor- 
row. In  these  circumstances,  what 
becomes  of  the  claims  of  the  Treasury  1 
They  are  either  not  satisfied,  which 
cripples  the  Treasury,  or  in  being  satis- 
fied they  cripple  the  peasant.  Until 
the  peasant  has  become  more  provident, 
and  places  his  savings  where  a  bad 
year  does  not  affect  them,  or  until  land 
is  a  sure  source  of  credit  at  all  times, 
it  will  be  wiser  for  the  Treasury  to  ac- 
cept the  risk  of  the  seasons  with  the 
cultivators,  and  defend  itself  against 
the  consequences  of  a  bad  year  by  en- 
cashing larger  revenues  in  a  good  one. 
The  Treasury  will  frequently  find  com- 
pensation for  one  bad  crop  in  the  good- 
ness of  another ;  but  under  the  system 
of  a  fixed  average  tithe  this  advantage 
is  lost.  The  tithe  due  by  the  unfortu- 
nate cultivator  becomes  a  bad  debt  for 
which  there  is  no  compensation  from 
his  more  fortunate  neighbour.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  yielding  to  the  outcry 
of  western  criti.cs,  to  substitute  for  the 
revenue  of  dime  a  tax  of  four  per  mille 
upon  the  estimated  value  of  all  lands, 
cultivated  or  uncultivated ;  and  in 
Cyprus  all  the  necessary  estimations 
were  made.  To  the  peasant  proprietor 
this  system  would  generally  be  advan- 
tageous, because,  as  a  rule,  he  possesses 
little  uncultivated  land,  but  even  he 
regarded  the  change  with  disfavour,  as 
he  would  become  subject  to  the  danger 
of  capricious  evaluation. 

I  have  entered  at  some  length  into 
this  question  for  two  reasons  :  firstly, 
because  the  revenue  from  tithes  is  the 
most  important  in  the  island,  and, 
secondly,  because  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  idea  of  imitating  the 
Indian  treatment  of  the  question  has 
found  considerable  favour  in  influential 
quarters.  I  do  not  deny  the  expedi- 
ency of  freeing  agriculture  from  the 
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inconveniences  of  the  tithe-collector ; 
all  I  insist  upon  is  that  any  conversion 
into  a  fixed  and  invariable  money 
value  will  be  dangerous  to  both 
Treasury  and  island  until  land  has 
got  to  be  a  sure  and  good  source  of 
credit ;  and  that  any  other  substitute, 
such  as  a  fixed  rate  upon  valuations 
arbitrarily  established,  or  a  tax  per 
pair  of  bullocks,  is  certain  to  prove 
in  great  measure  unjust. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have 
not  spoken  except  of  a  real  dime  or 
tenth  part,  but  it  is  right  to  say  that 
the  Turkish  Government  in  its  ex- 
treme impecuniosity  exacted  during 
recent  years  an  eighth  part.  As  the 
British  Government  happily  is  not  in 
a  similar  condition,  its  first  fiscal 
measure  ought  to  be  the  reduction  of 
"  dime "  to  its  true  proportion  of  a 
tenth  part,  and  this  reduction  will  be 
most  highly  esteemed. 

The  dimes  of  Cyprus  were  leased  to 
the  highest  bidder.  When  leased  as  one 
lot  they  invariably  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Turkish,  Armenian,  or  Greek  banker 
of  Constantinople.  But  in  recent  years 
the  Sublime  Porte,  before  adjudging 
them  at  Constantinople,  authorised 
the  Governor  of  the  island  to  receive 
and  transmit  local  offers,  and  these 
offers  were  generally  made  for  the 
dimes  divided  into  five  portions — the 
dimes  of  the  Messorie,  of  Larnaca, 
Limasol,  Paphos,  and  Kyrinia.  In 
this  way  a  very  advantageous  com- 
petition was  established.  The  smaller 
the  lots  into  which  the  dimes  were 
divided  the  greater  the  number  of 
competitors.  The  dimes  were  leased 
from  the  13th  of  March  of  each  year, 
but  it  was  never  found  expedient 
to  adjudicate  them  until  after  the 
"latter"  rains  of  spring,  when  the 
prospects  of  the  agricultural  year 
could  be  fairly  estimated.  The  Trea- 
sury had  no  expense  whatever  in  the 
collection. 

The  revenue  from  the  dimes  is 
certain  to  increase  rapidly  and  con- 
siderably, and  this  will  afford  the 
Treasury  an  opportunity  of  favouring 
by  reductions  certain  products  which 
it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the 


country  to  encourage.  Thus  it  will 
be  very  wise  to  abolish  all  dimes  upon 
the  product  of  trees.  The  loss  from 
such  a  measure  will  not  amount  to 
7,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  advan- 
tage will  be  immense  in  encouraging 
the  plantation  of  trees  —  the  surest 
remedy  against  drought.  It  will  also 
greatly  facilitate  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  for  the  tax  upon  the  fruit  of 
treew  is  paid  in  very  small  sums,  and 
gives  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
trouble. 

"We  now  come  to  the  taxes  direct 
and  indirect,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
salt  and  dime  revenues  we  have  found 
more  than  half  of  all  the  revenues  of 
the  island. 

Of  indirect  taxes  that  derived 
from  customs  is  the  most  important. 
The  customs  tarif  established  by 
treaty  represents  eight  per  cent  upon 
all  imports  and  one  per  cent  upon  all 
exports.  The  justice  of  these  propor- 
tions it  is  difficult  to  prove — the  incon- 
venience of  it  is  very  great.  Thus 
the  collection  of  an  export  duty  of  one 
per  cent  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
— the  gain  is  nearly  all  expended  in 
collection,  and  great  trouble  is  given 
to  the  merchant  for  very  little  benefit 
to  the  Treasury.  There  appears  to  be 
only  one  of  two  things  to  do,  either  to 
diminish  the  import  duty  and  increase 
proportionately  the  export  duty,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  abolish  the  export  duty.  The 
Custom-House  administration  in  Tur- 
key is  exceptionally  good,  and  greatly 
better  in  the  provinces  than  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  system  of  accounts 
gives  an  effective  control,  and  the 
fact  that  all  the  employes  of  the  Custom 
House  are  punctually  paid  out  of  en- 
cashments before  these  are  accounted 
for  to  the  Treasury  has  had  a  great 
influence  in  raising  the  standard  of 
integrity  in  that  branch  of  the  civil 
service  in  Turkey.  To  his  Excellency 
Kiani  Pasha  are  due  the  reforms  in 
the  Custom-House  service,  and  while 
he  was  at  its  head  the  comptabilite 
of  the  department  was  quite  equal  to 
that  of  most  European  countiies.  The 
new  administrators  of  Cyprus  will 
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find  it  an  easy  task  to  continue  the 
work  of  reform  which  his  Excellency 
so  well  began. 

The  monopoly  of  weighing  and 
measuring  produces  about  2,300£.  per 
annum.  This  revenue  is  leased  out  by 
the  Government  annually  in  the  same 
way  as  the  dimes,  but  it  is  a  revenue 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  munici- 
pal purposes. 

Stamps  and  a  fee  upon  the  transfer 
of  property  produce  about  3,300^. 
This  revenue  may  with  advantage  be 
considerably  increased,  and  indeed  the 
increase  is  justified  by  the  better  com- 
mercial facilities  and  superior  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  are  assured 
by  British  rule. 

Since  I  left  the  island  a  tobacco 
monopoly  has  been  instituted,  which 
yielded  in  1875,  3,300?.,  and  in  1876, 
7,000£.  All  such  institutions  are, 
however,  in  direct  antagonism  to 
British  notions,  and  only  justifiable 
when  extreme  financial  pressure  exists. 

The  chief  direct  tax  is  one  called 
"Verghi,"  which  is  a  personal  tax 
levied  upon  all  householders  and  bread- 
winners in  the  island.  The  Treasury 
does  not  directly  either  apportion  or 
collect  the  tax.  Each  village  has  to 
contribute  a  fixed  amount  to  the  Trea- 
sury, for  the  payment  of  which  the 
villagers  as  a  whole  are  responsible. 
The  notables  of  the  village  apportion 
the  quantum  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  by 
each  breadwinner  according  to  his 
means,  and  as  they  judge  just.  As 
may  be  imagined,  absolute  justice  is 
not  always  meted  out,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  system.  Proportionately, 
the  well-to-do  pay  less  than  the  la- 
bouring man,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  former  have  most  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  the  tax.  The  sum 
usually  paid  by  a  working  man  not  pro- 
prietor of  land,  is  about  twelve  shillings 
per  annum.  His  gross  income  may  be 
estimated  at  twelve  pounds,  so  that  the 
tax  represents  an  income  tax,  without 
deductions,  of  one  shilling  per  pound. 
Few  of  the  peasant  farmers,  however, 
paid  more  than  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, and  as  their  incomes  frequently 


amount  to  one  hundred  pounds,  their 
personal  contribution  only  represented 
an  income-tax  of  sixpence  per  pound. 
The  large  proprietors,  not  peasants, 
did  not  contribute  their  just  share 
of  this  tax,  and  the  Mohammedan 
proprietors  especially  got  off  easily. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  accurate 
statistics  of  the  contributions  of  each 
class,  and  adjust  the  burden  more 
equitably.  Many  of  the  villages  will 
be  found  to  be  considerably  in  arrear 
of  their  payments.  Years  of  drought 
always  left  their  mark  in  arrears  of 
village  contributions,  and  considerable 
sums  must  be  due  to  the  Porte  from 
this  cause.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
Porte  will  forego  all  such  claims,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  allow  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  to  prosecute  them,  and 
very  disagreeable  for  British  agents  to 
exact  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  villagers  would  contest  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  account  furnished,  invoking 
payments  made  to  the  provincial  trea- 
surers which  were  misappropriated. 

A  tax  upon  sheep  and  goats  produced 
a  revenue  of  6,OOOZ.  net.  This  tax 
was  leased  annually  by  the  Government 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  tithes  of 
land.  If  I  remember  right,  the 
amount  paid  for  each  sheep  or  goat 
was  four-and-a-half  piastres  annually, 
while  the  average  value  of  each  animal 
at  that  time  was  "only  thirty  piastres, 
and  the  annual  income  from  it  did  not 
exceed  twenty  piastres.  As  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  flock  of  about  600  head,  I  found 
the  tax  exorbitantly  heavy;  but  the 
peasant  shepherds  relieve  themselves 
from  great  part  of  its  burden  by  cheat- 
ing the  collector  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  flocks.  The  rate  fixed 
was  the  same  all  over  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  this  produced  great  in- 
justice, as  the  sheep  of  Roumelia  are 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  those 
of  Cyprus. 

The  last  item  of  revenue  which  has 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  indemnity  paid 
by  the  Christian  population  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  service.  Either 
this  tax  upon  the  Christian  population 
must  now  be  abolished  or  it  must  be 
extended  to  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
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tion  as  well ;  seeing  that  both  will  in 
future  be  exempted  from  military  ser- 
vice. The  sum  produced  by  the  tax  is 
only  7,0001.,  and  it  would  seem  most 
expedient  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

From  this  brief  and  general  survey 
of  the  taxation  of  Cyprus  under 
Turkish  rule  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  much  cause  for  satisfaction  to  the 
British  taxpayer.  We  have  seen  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  island 
amounts  to  about  180,000?.,  and  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  is  derived 
from  a  property  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  Government,  and  which  is  very 
slightly  burthensome  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  The  tithes  con- 
tribute more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  this  source  of  revenue  is 
certain  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  island.  Customs  con- 
tribute 23,000?.,  and  this  income  will 
also  be  largely  augmented  from  the 
importations  necessitated  by  a  greatly 
increased  population.  British  adminis- 
tration will  certainly  be  more  costly 
than  that  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
but  as  a  set-off  against  that  increase 
there  will  be  an  enlarged  income.  It 
will  only,  therefore,  be  mismanagement 
which  can  make  Cyprus  a  burden  to 
the  imperial  Treasury,  and  the  remedy 
for  this  mismanagement  will  speedily 
be  found  when  accounts  are  published. 
The  only  urgent  necessity  is  that  the 
accounts  connected  with  the  general 
administration  of  the  island  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  those  which  con- 
cern Imperial  interests.  For  works  of 
general  utility,  such  as  irrigation, 
roads,  and  government  offices,  the 
local  administration  may  well  be 
debited  with  the  interest  upon  the 
capital  thus  judiciously  and  economi- 
cally expended,  but  the  imperial  Trea- 
sury alone  has  to  support  the  cost  of 
barrack  accommodation,  a  harbour  for 
ironclads,  and  military  depots. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that 
Cyprus  is  unsuitable  for  imperial  pur- 
poses in  consequence  of  its  complete 
want  of  harbours,  in  which  the  British 
fleet  may  find  shelter.  This  defect 
must  be  acknowledged,  but  it  is 


I  think,  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
all  the  roadsteads  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  ships  have  the 
very  best  holding-ground,  and,  with 
proper  care,  may  ride  out  any  storm 
without  the  least  danger.  It  is  other- 
wise on  the  northern  coast,  where 
the  sea-room  is  more  restricted ;  but 
the  northern  coast  will  never  be  of 
value  for  imperial  purposes.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  the  roadsteads 
upon  the  southern  coast  is  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  water,  which  runs  out  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  over  which  an  ugly  surf  breaks  in 
stormy  weather.  Anchored  within 
the  line  of  that  surf,  no  vessel  will 
hold  in  a  storm,  and  in  consequence 
native  craft  which  have  not  enough  of 
chain  to  lie  outside  come  ashore  yearly 
in  considerable  numbers ;  but  during 
the  nine  years  of  my  residence  in 
Cyprus  no  casualty  occurred  to  a 
European  vessel  at  anchor,  nor  do  I 
ever  remember  any  such  vessel  being 
obliged  to  go  out  to  sea  for  safety. 
January  and  February  are  generally 
the  most  stormy  months,  and  it  then 
frequently  happens  that  ships  in  the 
roadsteads  can  hold  no  communication 
with  the  shore  during  several  days. 
But  there  is  no  especial  danger  what- 
ever in  ironclads  or  any  seaworthy 
vessel  with  good  anchors  lying  off 
Larnaca,  Limasol,  or  Famagusta,  in 
the  worst  of  the  winter  months.  At 
Famagusta  the  Venetians  had  a  little 
harbour  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a 
small  fleet  of  ships  of  the  tonnage 
of  that  day.  The  harbour  is  now 
much  filled  up,  but  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense could  be  cleared  and  repaired. 
The  sea-wall  is  still  sufficient  to  cause 
calm  water  within  the  harbour,  and  I 
remember  a  French  steamer  of  the 
Frassinet  Company  entering  the  har- 
bour and  lying  in  it  for  some  days, 
when  undergoing  repairs  which  could 
only  be  made  in  calm  water.  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  competent 
authority,  but  I  feel  convinced  that 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
greatly  enlarging  the  Venetian  har- 
bour of  Famagusta,  and  providing 
good  shelter  there  for  large  vessels. 
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Such  a  harbour  will  be  an  immense 
boon  to  the  shipping  which  frequents 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
there  is  no  shelter  for  vessels  along 
all  the  coast  of  Syria.  Any  outlay, 
therefore,  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  a  harbour  at  Famagusta  would  con- 
fer great  advantages  upon  very  exten- 
sive shipping  interests,  and  in  a  few 
years  a  revenue  of  some  importance 
might  be  obtained  from  harbour  dues. 
Famagusta  also  presents  great  advan- 
tages for  a  military  depot.  In  the 
time  of  the  Venetians  it  must  have 
sufficed  for  a  population  of  fully  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  walls  of  most  of 
the  houses  are  still  standing.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and 
inclosed  within  well-built  walls  of 
strong  masonry,  which  are  in  good 
repair.  For  the  accommodation  of  a 
garrison  of  10,000  men  little  more 
would  be  needed  than  restoring  the 
stones  to  their  former  places,  covering 
the  houses,  and  delivering  the  place 
from  the  stagnant  pools  which  sur- 
round it  and  the  mounds  of  debris  which 
encumber  it.  Famagusta  might  thus 
become  the  imperial  military  station, 
while  Leufcosia  or  Nicosia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  was  the  seat  of 
the  local  government. 

With  all  these  "  dry-as-  dust  "  de- 
tails about  taxes  and  administration 
my  readers  must  be  sufficiently  tired, 
and  will  feel  pleased  to  change  the 
subject.  Equally  glad  were  my  sister 
and  I  to  vary  our  life  in  Cyprus  with 
a  yearly  excursion  of  three  weeks  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Every 
year  we  went  as  much  as  possible  over 
new  ground,  and  so  got  to  know  the 
island  from  end  to  end.  I  hope  many 
of  my  readers  may  decide  upon  fol- 
lowing our  example,  and  I  desire  for 
them  a  great  treat  when  I  wish  them 
as  much  happiness  as  we  experienced. 
It  was  always  about  the  middle  of 
April  when  we  started,  just  as  settled 
weather  might  be  fairly  expected,  and 
when  the  trees  were  still  clad  in  foli- 
age, the  mountain-streams  boisterous 
in  their  fulness,  and  the  fields  rich  in 
waving  corn,  or  carpeted  in  green. 
Our  preparations  were  simple,  for  we 


made  up  our  minds  before  starting  to 
become,  for  the  time  being,  children  of 
nature,  accepting  the  homely  fare  with 
which  the  land  could  furnish  us.  The 
only  exception  in  this  respect  was  in 
providing  ourselves  with  coffee,  tea, 
claret,  and  brandy — the  last  only  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Each  had  a  tra- 
velling-bed, which  folded  into  small 
compass,  with  its  pliable  mattress, 
pillows,  sheets,  and  quilt;  and  the 
cavalcade,  as  it  started,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — First  a  muleteer  on  his  donkey, 
which  all  followed,  and  which  was 
always  the  freshest  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  journey.  Next  came,  on  a 
mule,  my  cawass  Hasen,  bristling 
with  pistols  and  dangling  a  sword, 
from  vanity  not  necessity ;  then  your 
humble  servant  on  his  own  horse,  and 
my  sister  on  hers.  The  worthy  old 
Arab  groom,  Mohammed,  who  fol- 
lowed on  a  mule,  would  allow  no  one 
ever  to  interpose  between  him  and  my 
sister's  horse,  which  he  watched  with 
a  kind  of  paternal  solicitude.  Next 
came  Jacob,  my  servant,  factotum,  and 
paymaster ;  and  behind  him  a  mule- 
teer, on  his  donkey,  followed  by  a 
pack-mule,  with  the  beds  and  bedding. 
Thus  we  started  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  made  our  first  halt 
at  the  hospitable  country  seat  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  and  large  landed 
proprietor  at  Nisso,  four  hours  dis- 
tant from  Larnaca.  On  the  way  we  had 
passed  through  the  ancient  Idalium, 
and  just  as  we  entered  it  had  looked 
up  to  a  slight  rising  ground  on  the 
left,  where  was  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Venus,  which  I  uncovered,  thus  re- 
calling pleasant  reminiscences  of  in- 
tensely interesting  days.  All  the  valley 
lying  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Dali 
was  a  vast  cemetery,  which  the  men 
of  Dali  turned  over.  The  beautiful 
earrings  of  gold  and  the  elegant  vases 
which  these  tombs  contained,  speak  of 
a  wealth  and  refinement  in  past  days 
far  greater  than  is  to  be  found  amongst 
the  simple  Daliotes  who  crowd  around 
to  see  our  cavalcade  passing,  and  the 
contrast  reminds  us  that  the  world  has 
not  everywhere  been  progressing.  But 
in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  wooded 
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valleys  through  which  wo  pass,  the 
fine  grain  crops,  and  the  well-tilled 
land  prepared  for  cotton,  we  may 
easily  comprehend  the  wealth  of  the 
past,  and  indulge  in  hopes  for  the 
future.  After  enjoying  the  hospit- 
able cheer  of  Mrs.  Matei,  and  sleep- 
ing comfortably  without  unpacking 
onr  beds,  we  start  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  it  is  day,  for  Leufcosia 
or  .Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
three-and-a-half  hours  distant.  About 
half-way  we  come  upon  a  large  bed 
of  oyster-shells  —  jolly  big  oysters, 
such  as  are  got  in  England,  not  the 
puny  ones  of  Constantinople — and  in 
the  first  moments  of  surprise  we  feel 
inclined  to  ask  what  oystermonger 
has  been  throwing  out  his  shells 
here,  i  Getting  down,  we  pick  up 
some  of  the  finest  specimens,  tho- 
roughly petrified,  and  in  no  danger 
of  giving  an  indigestion,  and  look 
around  to  see  where  the  sea  was 
which  left  these  disconsolate  esculents 
stranded  high  and  dry.  "We  see  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable 
country  of  hill  and  valley,  which  seems 
to  speak  of  volcanic  action  during 
which  the  sea  retired,  and  left  dry 
land  between  the  Bay  of  Morphou  and 
that  of  Salamis. 

Just  as  the  sun  begins  to  feel  warm 
we  are  passing  on  our  left  a  little  vil- 
lage in  no  way  very  attractive,  and 
notice  two  for  three  men  and  women 
approach  us  asking  alms.  Had  we 
been  on  the  other  road  to  Nicosia  by 
Athienou,  similar  poor  creatures  would 
have  offered  us  a  drink  of  water  from 
an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  road. 
From  the  noses,  in  some,  eaten  away, 
and  in  others,  the  fingers  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, we  shudder  before  the  sad 
victims  of  leprosy,  which  in  these  poor 
creatures  we  see  before  us,  and  then 
learn  that  that  little  village  is  solely 
inhabited  by  lepers,  who  procure  them- 
selves a  livelihood  by  begging  alms  and 
cultivating  a  little  soil  around  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  a  sad  sight  to  notice  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease.  Some 
are  still  comparatively  fresh  and  fair, 
upon  others  the  gradual  death  has 
made  considerable  progress.  And  yet, 


how  insensible  they  seem  to  the  dread- 
ful reality.  They  clamour  for  food, 
and  seem  as  thoughtless  as  other  men. 
"We  are  glad  when,  a  few  minutes 
past  this  village,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  breast  of  a  plateau,  and  see  Nicosia 
lying  before  us,  in  what  seems  nearly 
the  centre  of  a  valley  at  the  base  of 
the  rugged-peaked  hills  of  the  northern 
range  of  mountains.  The  view  is  very 
picturesque,  and  especially  striking, 
because  it  comes  upon  us  unexpect- 
edly. The  tall  minarets  of  the  once 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
zinc  roofs  of  the  Greek  churches 
glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
rich  foliage  which  surrounds  all  the 
houses,  invest  the  first  view  of  Nicosia 
with  a  peculiar  charm.  A  quarter-of- 
an-hour's  further  ride  brings  us  to  the 
city  gateway.  The  town  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  well-built 
fortifications.  It  is  entered  by  four 
gateways,  that  of  Larnaca,  Famagusta, 
Kyrinia,  and  Morpho.  The  gate  of 
Larnaca,  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to 
primaeval  times.  It  is  formed  of  mas- 
sive rough- cut  wood,  of  about  nine 
inches  thick,  and  the  primitive  fasten- 
ing is  simply  a  large  square-cut  beam, 
fastened  on  a  pivot  to  the  one  half  of 
the  door,  and  inserted,  when  closed, 
into  an  iron  catch  upon  the  other. 
"When  we  enter  the  town,  all  the 
beauty  which  we  saw  from  the 
outside  is  dispelled.  We  pass 
along  ill-paved  narrow  streets,  the 
nasal  organs  rapidly  attest  that  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  town,  and  the  ruined  houses 
here  and  the  broken  aqueducts  there 
serve  as  a  signboard  to  declare  that 
we  are  in  the  neglected  domains  of 
the  Crescent  and  the  Star.  "With 
difficulty  we  pass  through  the  bazaars, 
which  are  crowded  with  donkeys, 
mules,  and  camels  bringing  produce, 
and  a  noisy  rabble  squabbling  over 
their  sales  and  purchases.  From  this 
troublesome  crowd,  after  having  rested 
and  refreshed  ourselves,  we  gladly  re- 
pair to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
iron  chain  under  which  we  must  stoop 
in  order  to  enter  reminds  us  disagree- 
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ably,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  that  this 
once  Christian  cathedral  is  now  sacred 
to  Mohammed.  The  change  has  aft'ected 
the  architecture  as  disagreeably  as  it 
does  our  feelings.  The  minarets  blemish 
the  external  view  just  as  the  dirty 
mats,  faded  carpets,  and  trumpery 
pulpits  destroy  the  interior.  It  re- 
quires some  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  restore  the  building  in  thought  to 
its  once  solemn  and  sacred  aspect, 
when  during  three  centuries  the  kings 
of  ,  Cyprus  were  crowned  within  its 
walls  with  royal  pageant.  We  ven- 
ture, with  considerable  misgiving,  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  myriads  of  fleas, 
and  cause  to  be  uncovered  the  marble 
slabs  on  the  floor  which  mark  the 
graves  of  some  of  the  Lusignan 
kings.  But  we  are  glad  to  get  up 
into  the  minarets,  and  look  out  upon 
the  grand  beauties  of  nature  which 
are  before  us.  The  peaks  of  the 
northern  range  of  hills  are  very  fan- 
tastic in  their  cutting.  One  is  called 
Pentadactylon,  or  the  Five  Fingers, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  half- 
closed  fist,  with  the  thumb  extended. 
The  next  is  Mount  Buffavento,  3,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  summit  of  the  next  is  the  ruin  of 
an  old  castle,  and  close  to  it  the  100 
chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Along 
all  that  range  of  mountains  are  found 
quarries  of  stone,  excellent  for  build- 
ing, and  most  durable.  In  Nicosia  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
plain,  richly  covered  with  grain,  and 
stretching  for  sixty  miles  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  southern 
range,  5,380  feet,  is  still  glistening 
with  snow,  and  richly  covered  with 
pines. 

The  next  afternoon  we  start  for 
Bellapais,  or  Dellapais,  a  convent  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Lusignans  for 
white-robed  nuns.  We  cross  the  ridge 
of  hills  by  a  pass  near  the  village  of 
Dikom,  and,  after  winding  through 
wooded  valleys  for  nearly  an  hour,  get 
the  first  view  of  the  fine  ruins.  We 
go  at  once  inside,  and  pass  to  the 
left,  into  what  was  the  refectory. 
Hardly  can  we  tear  ourselves  away 
from  the  exquisite  view  which  meets 


our  eye  on  looking  out  from  the 
windows.  I  will  not  attempt  to  , 
describe  it.  The  common  sentiment 
which  rises  to  our  lips  is  that  here  we 
would  like  to  stay.  It  is  not  like 
Naples,  it  is  not  like  Constantinople, 
it  is  not  like  the  Lebanon,  but  it  is 
a  sweet  sylvan  scene  which  speaks  of 
peace  and  plenty.  Ere  many  months 
pass  I  doubt  not  the  old  monastery 
will  have  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
completeness,  and  will  shelter  British 
functionaries  instead  of  the  white-robed 
nuns  of  the  past.  On  leaving  the  mon- 
astery we  accepted  the  hospitality  of  a 
very  quaint  but  worthy  man,  Haggi 
Sava,  a  notable  of  the  village,  blessed 
with  the  luxury  of  a  one-storeyed  house 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  orchard  of  fruit- 
trees  of  every  kind.  On  another  occa- 
sion, in  the  month  of  September,  in 
walking  through  these  orchards  I  was 
astonished  to  observe  the  ground 
thickly  strewed  with  fallen  bitter 
oranges,  and  wondered  why  this 
waste  ?  On  inquiry  it  was  explained 
to  me  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
gathering  them,  for  the  price  which 
they  could  obtain  in  Nicosia  barely 
covered  the  cost  of  carriage.  My 
sister  thought  this  would  be  a  para- 
dise to  marmalade  Keiller  of  Dundee. 
The  fruit-trees  are  chiefly,  and  in  some 
cases  only,  valued  for  their  flowers, 
from  which  are  made  deliciously  fra- 
grant waters.  The  caroub  and  olive- 
trees  are  in  great  abundance  in  this 
district,  and  our  host  gathers  yearly, 
from  his  own  property,  200  tons  of 
locust-beans.  Both  these  trees  require 
to  be  grafted,  else  the  fruit  is  not 
good,  and  the  graft  used  is  simply  the 
insertion  into  the  stem  of  a  shoot — in 
the  case  of  the  olive,  of  what  the 
natives  call  the  male  olive-tree,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  caroub,  of  an  already- 
grafted  caroub-tree.  The  trees  grow 
spontaneously;  and  are  grafted  after 
they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 
Our  host,  Haggi  Sava,  has  grafted  the 
most  of  all  his  caroub-trees  during  his 
lifetime,  and  increases  his  wealth 
yearly  by  the  same  simple  means. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  in  the 
district  of  Paphos  there  are  extensive 
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tracts  of  wild  olive-trees  which  only 
wait  for  the  hand  of  man  to  graft 
them. 

I  could  with  pleasure  continue  to 
carry  the  reader  along  with  us  in  our 
pleasant  tour  from  Bellapais  to 
Kyrinia,  thence  by  Lapithos  to  Mor- 
phon,  thence  by  lovely  Soli  to 
the  convent  of  Chico,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Troados ;  thence  to 
Paphos,  old  and  new;  thence,  re- 
tracing our  steps,  to  Limasol  by  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Curium,  and  from 
Limasol  to  Larnaca,  accomplishing 
the  whole  tour,  without  any  great 
fatigue, -in  twenty-one. days.  But  I 
gladly  leave  the  pleasant  task  to  the 
more  able  pen  of  some  equally  fortu- 
nate tourist,  of  whom  I  hope  ere  long 
the  names  may  be  "  legion."  The 
public  will,  however,  do  well  to  refuse 
to  read  all  impressions  of  Cyprus 
written  before  next  April,  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  most  lugubrious 
accounts  from  the  pens  of  all  summer 
excursionists. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
conclusion  on  the  climate  of  Cyprus. 
The  island  is  very  commonly  called 
unhealthy,  but  I  object  to  the  expres- 
sion until  I  know  what  is  meant.  If 
it  is  meant  that  Englishmen  cannot  go 
out  there  during  the  summer  months 
without  a  considerable  risk  of  catching 
fever  and  ague,  I  admit  its  correctness. 
But  I  ask  to  what  country,  with  the 
thermometer  generally  about  90°  in 
the  shade,  can  Englishmen,  with  their 
national  love  of  heavy  eating  and  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  be  sent  without  in- 
curring a  considerable  risk  of  sickness 
of  some  kind  ?  It  will  be  found,  how- 
ever; that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  go  to  Cyprus  enjoy  as  good  health 
as  they  can  hope  for  in  any  country. 
Further,  I  object  to  blaming  the 
climate  for  evils  which  result  from 
defective  sanitary  regulations,  and 
especially  from  the  over-crowding, 
without  previous  preparation,  of  towns 
without  sewers  or  .street-cleansers, 


surrounded  by  stagnant  pools  and  by 
all  that  the  laziness  and  indifference 
of  man  can  accomplish  to  infect  the 
air.  I  would  judge  of  the  healthi- 
ness or  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
from  its  effects  upon  those  who, 
from  long  wont,  live  in  accordance 
with  its  requirements,  and  who 
inhabit  places  free  from  exceptional 
and  removable  disadvantages.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  climate  of  Cyprus 
cannot  be  declared  unhealthy.  It  is 
inhabited,  and  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial, by  a  perfectly  healthy  and 
robust  native  population,  free  from  all 
serious  sickness,  and  living  to  a  hale  old 
age.  A  climate  of  which  this  can  be  said 
is  not  justly  called  unhealthy.  Facts, 
however,  often  carry  more  conviction 
than  reasoning,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  I 
lived  in  Larnaca,  and  went  about  the 
island  summer  and  winter  during  nine 
years,  and  never  enjoyed  better  health 
anywhere.  My  sister  did  so  during 
four  years  with  a  similar  experience. 
The  consular  changes  which  I  witnessed 
during  my  residence  there  were  of 
three  French  consuls,  three  Italian 
consuls,  three  British  and  two  Ameri- 
can consuls,  and  the  only  casual- 
ties amongst  them  were  the  death  of 
a  French  consul  from  cholera  and  of 
an  Italian  consul  when  absent  from  the 
island.  All  the  others,  although  dis- 
gusted with  an  inactive  life  destitute 
of  social  resources,  left  the  island  in 
perfectly  robust  health,  and  never 
suffered  from  any  serious  sickness.  Of 
the  pernicious  fevers  which  destroy 
many  lives,  reported  by  Dr.  Clarke — 
who  spent  ten  days  in  the  island — I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of 
them  during  my  residence,  although 
they  may  have  existed  before  my  ar- 
rival. Of  the  dreadful  asps,  tarantulas, 
&c.,  I  admit  that  they  exist,  but  I 
only  found  specimens  after  considerable 
search. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A     TURNING     POINT. 

THE  unusual  sound  of  carriage  wheels, 
and  the  echo  -  awakening  footman's 
knock  had  a  magical  effect  in  bring- 
ing as  much  animation  to  Mrs.  West's 
dull  house,  as  the  apparition  of  nu- 
merous heads  at  the  upper  windows 
could  give  it ;  and  as  a  long  interval 
elapsed  before  the  summons  brought 
any  response,  Alma  and  Constance 
had  time  to  remark  on  these  sudden 
appearances  to  each  other. 

"  That  is  old  Mrs.  TJrquhart's  cap 
at  the  drawing-room  window ;  and 
there  is  another  strange  face  observing 
us  from  the  upper  storey.  How  annoy- 
ing it  is  that  we  can't  call  here  without 
being  stared  at  by  all  the  lodgers.  It 
is  really  very  hard  on  us  to  have  rela- 
tions, who  have  reduced  themselves  to 
the  position  of  lodging-house  keepers. 
I  don't  wonder  really  now  at  mamma's 
keeping  out  of  their  way." 

"It  is  how  you  will  behave  to  me, 
Connie,  if  I  marry  Wynyard  Anstice 
in  an  ill-advised  moment,  and  find 
myself  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
managing  a  temperance  coffee-house, 
or  teaching  in  a  board-school.  I  should 
deserve  banishment  more  than  Aunt 
West,  for  I  should  have  run  the  risk 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  she,  poor  thing, 
married  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  the  richest  man  that  asked 
her." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Constance.  "It 
shows  the  truth  of  what  mamma  said, 
when  she  spoke  to  me  about  Sir 
John's  offer.  One  is  not  really  safe 
till  one  gets  into  the  class  above 
vicissitudes — the  solid  old  gentry  class 
— whose  lands  and  titles  can't  fly 
away.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be  safe. 
But  here  at  last  is  Aunt  West's  old 
Mary  Anne  opening  the  door.  I  trust 


she  won't  receive  us  very  gushingly, 
or  pour  out  a  whole  budget  of  family 
news  on  the  door-step  in  the  footman's 
hearing." 

Luckily  Mary  Anne  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  state  of  the  floor-cloth 
and   mats,   reduced   to  mere  rags  by 
Harry's  and  Casabianca's  recent   zeal 
in    house-cleaning,   to   risk   a   longer 
than  necessary  exposure   of   them   to 
critical  eyes  ;  and  Constance  and  Alma 
were  taken  into  the  dining-room  with- 
out as  much  delay  as  would  have  given 
Emmie  and  Mrs.  West  time  to  finish 
hiding  the   work    they  were    busied 
upon  when  the  carriage  drove   up  to 
the  door.     It  was  an  old  great-coat  of 
Mr.  West's  which  they  were   picking 
to    pieces,   to    make    from   it  winter 
jackets  for  the  boys.    Constance,  as  she 
sat  in  Mr.  West's  own  arm-chair,  wrap- 
ped in  her  fur  cloak,  with  her  hands  in 
her  muff  to  keep  them  warm,  noticed 
the  dark   cloth  stains,  and  marks  of 
rough  work  on  her  aunt's  thin  hands, 
and  felt  disgusted  at  the  sight,  even 
while  she   was   delivering  a  message 
entrusted  to   her   by  Agatha,  to  the 
effect  that  the  young  novice  considered 
herself  happy  to  be  now  sharing  the 
holy  discipline   of  poverty,  of  whose 
lessons  her  aunt  had  formerly  spoken 
to  her.     Alma  overheard  the  message, 
through  her  talk  with  Emmie,  but  she 
was  as  little  disposed  to  be  edified  by  it, 
just  then,  as  Constance  herself.  She  saw 
nothing  attractive  in  poverty  in  the 
Wests'  house,  even  if  she  could  believe 
in  its  wearing  a  certain  picturesque- 
ness  in  Agatha's  cell.   It  only  irritated 
her  to   observe  how   Emmie's  pretty 
soft  skin  had  been  reddened  and  rough- 
ened by  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
room  she  had  been  shivering  in  all  the 
afternoon,  and  that  her  hands  were  soi 
badly  stained  by  the  coarse  work  she 
had    been    doing,     that    hardly    any 
amount  of  washing  and  salts  of  lemon 
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would  serve  to  make  them  fit  to  be 
seen  when  she  took  off  her  gloves  at 
dinner. 

When  Constance  gave  her  invita- 
tion, and  an  anxious  discussion  as 
to  whether  Emmie  could  be  spared 
for  the  evening  began,  Alma  fell  into 
silence,  and  busied  herself  by  noticing 
all  the  little  discomforts,  and  tokens 
of  petty  thrift,  which  the  melancholy 
dusty  room  disclosed  to  her  eyes — 
educated  to  the  appreciation  of  very 
different  surroundings.  The  sight 
filled  her  with  indignation  against 
men,  who  had  not  energy  or  reso- 
lution enough  'to  save  those  who 
depended  on  them  from  sinking  into 
such  cramped  and  miserable  condi- 
tions of  life.  She  had  no  patience 
with  Mr.  "West,  and  she  tried  to 
say  to  herself  that  misplaced  scrupu- 
lousness would  be  just  as  reprehensible 
as  idleness  or  incapacity,  if  it  brought 
the  same  results  into  family  life  ;  more 
perhaps,  because  scruples  could  be 
overcome  by  a  strong  will  when  inca- 
pacity could  not.  If  any  one  offered 
poverty  to  her,  it  would  be  because  he 
thought  her  degradation  (for  so  Alma 
chose  to  put  it  that  day)  of  less  con- 
sequence than  his  own  scruples.  She 
must  not  forget  that  there  was  always 
that  standard  to  measure  his  love  by, 
whatever  his  tongue  or  his  eyes  said. 
Constance  might  have  chosen  unfor- 
tunately, but,  after  all,  it  was  not  only 
rich  men  who  kept  their  wives  in 
bondage  to  their  humours.  Poor  and 
unlucky  husbands  could  be  quite  as 
tyrannical,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
Aunt  West's  anxious  glances  at  the 
timepiece,  and  by  the  length  of  the 
discussion  which  still  went  on. 

"But  I  am  wondering  what  your 
uncle  will  say  to  Emmie's  being  the 
iirst  member  of  the  family  invited — he 
has  his  particularities  and  a  pride  of  his 
own,"  Mrs. West  was  explaining  in  her 
soft  apologetic  voice  to  Constance,  feel- 
ing as  much  as  did  her  hearer,  all  the 
inconsistency  of  a  ruined  man  presum- 
ing to  keep  such  luxuries. 

"Will  papa  be  annoyed  at  your 
going,  do  you  think,  Emmie  ? "  she 


continued,  turning  to  her  daughter ; 
"and  how  are  the  children  to  be  kept 
quiet  while  he  is  at  dinner1?  It  is 
Harry's  late  night  at  the  office,  and 
the  boys  always  take  a  noisy  fit  when 
they  are  left  with  Mildie." 

Emmie  suggested  that  Katherine 
Moore  had  invited  the  boys  to  come 
up  to  "  Air-throne,"  on  this  the  first 
evening  of  her  being  allowed  to  sit  up 
till  supper- time.  "  It  would  be  a  great 
treat  for  the  boys." 

The  eagerness  betrayed  in  her 
daughter's  voice  decided  Mrs.  West 
more  than  her  argument.  Did  not 
Emmie  richly  deserve  that  she  should 
risk  a  little  more  grumbling  than  usual 
from  Mr.  West  to  give  her  a  pleasure  ? 

"  Run  away  then,  dear,  and  get 
ready  at  once.  Don't  keep  your 
cousins  waiting.  I  will  send  the 
message  to  Miss  Moore." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Emmie,  with  a  bright 
look  round  the  room,  as  she  rose  to 
leave  it,  which  made  Alma  understand 
what  ecstasy  there  was  for  her  in  the 
thought  of  changing  the  scene  for  a 
few  hours.  "  Mamma  does  not  trust 
me.  She  thinks  there  is  no  hope  of 
my  coming  back  under  an  hour,  if  I 
run  up  to  tell  the  Moores  of  my  good 
luck  ;  but,"  leaning  over  her  mother's 
chair  as  she  passed  it,  and  putting 
cheek  to  cheek  that  she  might  whisper 
in  her  ear,  "  I  see  what  o'clock  it  is, 
and  I  won't  make  the  evening  worse 
for  you,  darling,  by  keeping  the  car- 
riage till  papa  sees  it,  not  for  worlds. 
I  will  save  for  to-morrow  all  the 
praise  I  know  I  shall  get  from  Kathe- 
rine Moore,  for  daring  to  go  out  visit- 
ing in  my  linsey  dress." 

Mrs.  West  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  new  linsey 
dress  of  a  becoming  colour,  bought, 
instead  of  a  floor-cloth,  with  a  part  of 
the  money  left  from  the  sale  of  the 
necklace,  and  when,  after  five  minutes' 
absence,  Emmie  came  back  in  her 
winter  jacket  and  hat,  and  with  a  gay 
Roman  scarf,  Mrs.  Urquhart's  last 
present,  round  her  neck,  the  mother's 
fond  eyes  could  not  see  anything  in 
her  daughter's  looks  or  attire  that 
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should  have  made  the  most  prosperous 
cousins  in  the  world  other  than  proud 
of  her  company.  Constance  noticed 
the  approving  glance  and  was  so  much 
taken  up  in  wondering  whether  any 
amount  of  perfect  dressing  would  ever 
win  her  such  a  look  from  her  husband, 
that  for  once  the  weak  part  of  Emmie's 
attire,  the  gloves  that  were  several 
shades  too  dark  to  match  her  dress, 
and  a  good  deal  worn  at  the  fingers  as 
well,  escaped  her  critical  eyes.  Emmie 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  deficiency 
herself,  and  but  for  thoughts  of  Kathe- 
rine  Moore  would  have  tried  to  hide 
her  hands  under  the  flaps  of  her  jacket 
when  she  found  herself  seated  in  the 
carriage  opposite  two  fur-lined  cloaks 
and  two  perfect  Paris  bonnets,  and  two 
pair  of  fresh  innumerable-button  gloves. 
But  then,  as  Katherine  Moore  fre- 
quently observed,  gloves  are  such  a 
constantly-recurring  problem  to  peo- 
ple who  must  wear  them,  and  can 
rarely  afford  to  buy  them,  that  the 
only  chance  of  peace  of  mind  is  to  re- 
sign one's  hands  to  reprobation  with- 
out a  struggle.  When  Emmie  forgot 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  the  rapid  drive 
through  the  brightly  lighted  streets 
was  a  piece  of  ecstasy  for  her.  Alma 
and  Constance  exchanged  glances  of 
amusement  when  by  and  by  her  hap- 
piness bubbled  over  in  snatches  of 
more  confidential  talk  than  they  were 
usually  regaled  with  by  members  of 
the  West  family — praises  of  Harry, 
jokes  about  Mrs.  Urquhart's  encounters 
with  Casabianca,  anecdotes  of  Kathe- 
rine Moore. 

"  Ah,"  remarked  Alma,  "  a  friend  of 
mine  heard  her  speak  at  some  queer 
public  meeting  and  told  me  about  it. 
I  thought  it  an  odd  proceeding." 

"But  lie  did  not,"  said  Emmie, 
quickly.  "He  admired  her  speech. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
harm." 

"  He  !  who,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Alma, 
a  little  coldly.  "  How  do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  himself,  Mr.  Anstice," 
answered  Emmie,  drawing  a  little  back 
into  the  shade  of  her  corner  of  the 


carriage  to  hide  her  face,  that  had 
grown  stupidly  red  in  a  moment. 
"Did  not  you  know  he  had  been  to 
our  house  several  times  lately  to  in- 
quire after  Katherine  Moore  ?  He 
was  with  us  yesterday  evening  and 
stayed  an  hour.  Did  not  you  know1?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  mine?"  said  Alma,  in- 
differently ;  but  she  leaned  back  in 
silence  during  the  rest  of  the  drive, 
while  Constance  catechised  Emmie 
about  Katherine  Moore's  street  ad- 
venture and  the  previous  life  of  the 
sisters,  and  ended  by  giving  her  an 
emphatic  warning  against  turning  out 
an  emancipated  woman  on  their 
hands. 

Emmie's  talk  was  like  a  peep  into  a 
new  world  to  Alma — a  topsy-turvy 
world,  repugnant  to  all  her  tastes  and 
prejudices — and  though  she  was  not 
jealous  (she  had  too  much  confidence 
in  her  own  power  for  that),  it  annoyed 
and  chilled  her  to  discover  that  her 
lover  had  chosen  to  thrust  himself 
into  such  an  alien  region,  and  could 
apparently  find  himself  so  much  at 
home  there.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the 
drive  Emmie  had  become  a  more  im- 
portant personage  in  Alma's  eyes  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  She  was 
now  in  the  way  of  hearing  and  seeing 
what  Alma  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
hear  and  see,  and  she  might  drop  a 
word  of  news  sometimes  when  her 
heart  hungered  for  it,  and  she  dare 
not  ask  it  from  any  one  who  understood 
her  better.  Emmie  was  no  longer  an 
ignorant  child,  whose  company  by  a 
great  stretch  of  good  nature  could  be 
tolerated  for  a  little  while  now  and 
then ;  they  two  might  possibly  have 
something  in  common  henceforth  worth 
talking  about. 

The  change  in  Alma's  manner  which 
this  instinct,  it  was  hardly  a  thought, 
brought  about  was  not  lost  on  Emmie's 
quick  sensitiveness,  and  it  lessened 
her  embarrassment  when  the  question 
of  the  evening  dress  was  brought 
forward  and  Constance  offered  her 
present. 

Her   hopes  of  being  able  to  carry 
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off  the  plainness  of  her  linsey  dress 
by  a  judicious  disposition  of  Mrs.Urqu- 
hart's  scarf  round  her  shoulders  were 
dashed  by  a  sight  of  the  evening 
costumes  laid  out  in  Lady  Forrest's 
dressing-room,  to  which  her  cousins 
took  her  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the 
house  ;  and,  in  spite  of  independence 
and  Katherine  Moore,  she  could  not 
help  being  thankful  to  hear  that  they 
intended  to  make  her  look  like  other 
people.  Harry's  spirit  might  take 
fire  at  the  notion  of  her  consenting  to 
be  dressed  up  in  cast-off  finery;  he 
might  call  her  a  toady  for  being  willing 
to  accept  a  present  from  relations  who 
looked  down  on  the  family,  that  would 
have  to  be  argued  out  in  the  back-room 
assembly  to-morrow  night,  but  mean- 
while Emmie  could  not  but  warm  up 
to  interest  and  gratitude  when  she 
was  told  to  choose  for  herself  from  a 
pile  of  treasures  all  the  items  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  evening  attire  : 
shoes,  gloves,  ribbons,  all  the  little 
niceties  of  dress  which  she  had  never 
allowed  herself  to  hope  for  in  per- 
fection hitherto.  Her  pleasure  was 
complete  when  Alma  herself  conde- 
scended to  take  an  interest  in  the  mo- 
mentous choice,  hoi  ding  ribbons  against 
her  hair  to  find  out  the  most  becoming 
shades,  and  bringing  out  the  daintiest 
of  Constance's  kid  boots  to  suit  the 
slim  feet,  at  which  even  the  disdainful 
maid  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

At  length  Emmie  retired  to  old  Lady 
Forrest's  deserted  bedroom  to  array 
herself  in  her  borrowed  plumes.  A 
discovery  she  had  made  at  the  last  mo- 
ment occupied  her  thoughts  a  good  deal 
while  she  was  dressing.  Mr.  Anstice 
was  expected  at  dinner,  and  somehow 
or  other  the  notion  of  appearing  be- 
fore him  in  her  unwonted  magnificence 
did  not  quite  please  Emmie.  She 
had  been  wearing  her  oldest  linsey 
dress,  the  ugly  gray  one,  yesterday 
evening  when  he  called,  and  only  this 
afternoon  she  had  pleased  herself  by 
thinking  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  visit  the  new  purple  would  be 
less  offensive  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
look  at  better-dressed  people.  Such 


an  improvement  as  that  would  call 
for  no  remark,  it  might  be  felt  almost 
without  being  seen ;  but  how  should 
she  keep  herself  from  crimsoning  with 
consciousness  if  he  should  look  even 
slightly  surprised  at  recognising  the 
shabby  little  daw  of  yesterday  in  such 
manifest  jay's  feathers  ?  Emmie  felt 
a  little  wonder  at  herself  that  she 
should  think  so  much  more  of  Mr. 
Anstice's  possible  surprise  (he  might 
never  so  much  as  look  at  her)  than  of 
her  uncle's,  who  was  very  likely 
indeed  to  come  out  with  some  mal  a- 
jn-opos  comment  on  her  looks,  but 

then 

The  sound  of  a  gong  echoing  through 
the  house  made  Emmie  start  just  as  she 
was  tying  the  ribbon  Alma  had  chosen 
into  her  hair  and  prevented  her  finding 
the  good  reason  for  this  strangeness 
which  she  knew  there  was,  and  before 
her  fingers  had  finished  their  task  Alma 
came  in  to  look  her  over  before  taking 
her  down  to  the  drawing-room  to  be 
introduced  to  Sir  John  Forrest.  There 
was  no  fault  to  be  found.  The  soft, 
pale  green  dress  Emmie  had  chosen 
fitted  her  well,  and  with  its  puffings  of 
white  silk  and  bunches  of  snowdrops 
set  off  her  pink  and  white  complexion 
to  perfection.  A  clever  maid  would 
have  done  more  with  the  thick  crop 
of  dark  brown  hair,  which  Emmie  had 
wound  in  soft  coils  round  and  round 
her  head ;  but  Alma  pronounced  that 
after  all  a  more  elaborate  arrangement 
would  have  spoiled  the  shape  of  the 
head,  which,  left  to  nature,  looked 
just  the  right  size  for  the  slender  neck 
to  uphold,  and  crowned  her  person 
as  a  delicately  coloured  Japanese 
lily  crowns  its  stalk.  Emmie  had  a 
style  that  would  not  bear  much 
decoration  Alma  decided,  considering 
her  critically.  It  really  was  quite 
as  well  that  her  small  ears  had 
never  been  pierced.  Earrings  would 
only  interfere  with  the  right  effect. 
Constance,  who  had  now  joined  them, 
pronounced  this  a  fortunate  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  since  Emmie  was 
never  likely  to  possess  handsome  jewels, 
and  tawdry  earrings  were  horrors  she 
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must  never  indulge  in  if  she  hoped  for 
her  cousins'  good  opinion.  With  this 
judicious  extinguisher  to  any  latent 
love  of  finery  which  the  sight  of  the 
many  jewel-cases  on  Lady  Forrest's 
dressing-table  might  have  awakened 
Emmie  was  invited  to  follow  her  cousins 
down  stairs. 

"Have  I  ever  seen  Sir  John 
Forrest  1 ' '  she  whispered  nervously 
to  Alma,  on  her  way  to  the  drawing- 
room.  "  Was  he  at  your  Christmas 
party  last  year  ?  Will  he  recognise 
me,  and  wonder  how  I  come  to  be 
wearing  one  of  Connie's  dresses'?  " 

"  No  fear  of  his  claiming  acquaint- 
ance either  with  you  or  the  dress," 
said  Alma,  laughing.  "  We  did  not 
know  him  ourselves  last  Christmas. 
Connie  and  he  were  caught  in  a 
thunderstorm  together  last  August, 
on  the  Bighi,  and  fell  in  love,  let 
us  say,  under  an  umbrella.  We  only 
knew  the  Forrests  by  reputation  as 
belonging  to  the  most  exclusive  set 
in  London  till  love  caught  Constance 
up  among  them.  Now  you  have  the 
whole  story.  Romantic,  is  it  not  ?  and 
a  conquest  to  be  proud  of  ?  " 

Emmie  was  not  sure  whether  the 
tone  in  which  the  last  words  were 
spoken  was  mocking  or  really  trium- 
phant, but  as  she  entered  the  room 
behind  her  cousins  she  conjured  up 
an  imposing  aristocratic-looking  hero 
for  Constance's  mountain  adventure, 
and  was  proportionally  taken  aback 
when  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  grave,  fat  face,  and  grey  whiskers 
of  a  very  formal  cut,  came  forward 
to  meet  the  entering  group  of  ladies  ; 
and  Constance  presented  her  to  him 
as  "  Miss  West,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  with  Alma  and  me." 
"  Miss  West,"  not  my  cousin  Emmie. 
There  was  not  a  word  to  bespeak 
better  acquaintance,  only,  as  Emmie 
was  quick  to  feel,  an  anxious  depreca- 
tory glance,  which  seemed  to  beseech 
forgiveness  for  her  being  there  at  all, 
and  beg  for  as  indulgent  a  scrutiny  as 
was  possible  from  the  cold,  severe  eyes 
which  seemed  to  Emmie  to  be  the  only 
feature  in  the  empty  face  that  had 


anything  like  life  in  it.  Constance's 
husband  1  For  an  instant  Emmie 
could  not  believe  she  had  heard 
aright,  and  looked  eagerly  towards 
two  other  figures  near  the  fire,  hoping 
that  further  investigation  would  show 
the  mistake.  No ;  they  turned  round, 
her  uncle  and  Mr.  Anstice,  and  Emmie 
felt  glad  that  her  host's  greeting  had 
detained  her  such  an  instant  merely, 
for  she  Avould  have  been  sorry  to  miss 
seeing  the  equally  silent  hand-shake 
that  passed  between  Mr.  Anstice  and 
Alma  when  they  met  close  to  the 
hearth-rug.  It  was  as  good  to  look 
at  as  one  of  Christabel  Moore's 
pictures,  if  only  there  had  been  a 
little  bit  of  letter-press  underneath  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  looks 
exchanged,  that  did  not  tell  a  straight- 
forward story  to  Emmie.  The  plead- 
ing in  his  eyes  that  rested  a  second  or 
two  on  her  face,  as  if  taking  in  a  long 
draught  of  sunlight,  and  the  slight 
quiver  of  her  lip,  and  the  visible  effort 
with  which  she  emptied  her  eyes  of 
meaning,  when  after  a  second  of  hesi- 
tation she  lifted  her  drooping  lids,  and 
saw  how  she  was  being  looked  at — 
what  did  it  mean  1  Emmie  had  long 
had  her  own  little  theories,  which 
she  believed  and  rejected  by  turns  of 
Alma's  and  Mr.  Anstice' s  relations  to 
each  other ;  but  she  could  not  quite 
make  these  looks,  or  the  long  silence 
that  followed,  fit  in  with  any  one  of 
them. 

The  party  at  dinner  was  not  a 
talkative  one.  Emmie,  sitting  oppo- 
site her  uncle,  whose  alternate  fits  of 
absence  of  mind  and  inconvenient  talka- 
tiveness made  him  a  formidable  vis-ti- 
vis  for  her,  had  time  to  discover  that 
other  causes  than  scantiness  of  pro- 
visions might  give  uneasiness  to  host 
and  hostess.  It  might  be  natural 
enough  that  Constance  should  feel 
a  little  nervous  while  entertaining 
her  father  for  the  first  time  in  her 
own  house,  but  it  did  seem  strange 
to  Emmie,  who  thought  herself  versed 
in  graver  troubles  than  any  her 
cousins  knew,  to  see  Constance  turn 
pale  when  Sir  John  addressed  a  whis- 
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pered  question  to  a  gentlemanly  man 
behind  his  chair,  and  frowned  over 
the  answer ;  as  pale  as  her  mother 
turned,  when  Mary  Anne  brought 
breathless  news  of  a  catastrophe  in 
the  kitchen,  which  meant  a  bread-and- 
tea  dinner  for  everybody  in  their  house 
that  day.  Could  anything  go  very 
seriously  wrong  in  a  household  where 
dinner  seemed  to  be  an  august  cere- 
mony almost  like  a  religious  service? 
If  so,  was  it  good-nature  or  inadvert- 
ence which  just  at  this  crisis  made 
her  uncle  wake  up  from  absorbed  en- 
joyment of  an  entree,  and  address  a 
question  to  Mr.  Anstice,  which  pre- 
sently drew  the  two  lawyers  into  an 
eager  discussion  of  a  legal  topic  that 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  share  with 
them  ]  The  effort  might  be  well-meant, 
but  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
bringing  good-humour  and  ease  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

Sir  John's  face  grew  more  and  more 
wooden,  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
said  "  exactly,"  more  and  more  un- 
meaning, at  every  attempt  to  draw 
an  opinion  from  him  ;  while  Constance 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  played 
with  the  contents  of  her  plate,  instead 
of  eating  her  dinner,  very  certain  that 
her  first  attempt  at  entertaining  her 
own  people  was  not  proving  a  success. 
She  had  meant  to  take  a  private  op- 
portunity of  begging  her  father  not  to 
slide  into  professional  talk  with  Mr. 
Anstice,  but  the  little  excitement  of 
fetching  Emmie  had  put  it  out  of  her 
head ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  read  in  her  husband's  sullen  face 
the  fate  of  all  her  future  efforts  to 
bring  her  family  about  her.  All  the 
little  devices  for  giving  herself  the 
relief  of  congenial,  familiar  com- 
panionship, with  which  she  had  com- 
forted herself  during  the  dreary  tetes- 
d-tetes  of  the  last  six  weeks,  her  father 
was  blowing  them  all  away  with  his 
voluble  legal  talk,  thinking  all  the 
while,  too,  that  he  was  doing  her  good 
service,  and  keeping  the  conversation 
up  to  the  point  of  brilliancy  he  prided 
himself  on  always  maintaining  at  his 
own  table.  Lady  Forrest  saw  before 
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her  long,  long  vistas  of  dinners  — 
whole  years  of  them — during  which 
she  should  sit  looking  at  that  sullen 
face  opposite,  depending  on  its  more 
or  less  of  gloom  for  her  comfort 
or  discomfort  through  the  evening ; 
and  her  heart  sank  at  the  prospect. 
Even  the  old  family  plate,  in  such 
much  better  taste  than  the  heavy 
modem  epergnes  and  salvers  that  were 
the  joy  of  her  mother's  heart,  failed 
to  cheer  her  greatly;  for  what  satis- 
faction could  one  get  from  the  most 
perfect  and  unique  possessions,  if  one 
were  not  allowed  to  display  them  be- 
fore those  whose  pride  in  one's  dignity 
seemed  now  the  only  thing  that  made 
it  much  worth  having.  Ah,  there  was 
her  father  launched  on  one  of  the 
stock  anecdotes  he  always  had  recourse 
to  at  home  when  he  felt  suddenly 
self -convicted  of  having  neglected  the 
weaker  intellects  among  his  audience. 
Constance  looked  across  at  her  hus- 
band:  would  he  say  "exactly"  at 
the  end  of  the  story  about  the  Irish 
advocate  who  apostrophised  a  pri- 
soner in  the  dock  as  "a  serpent  in 
a  tail-coat,  shedding  crocodile  tears, 
with  a  hat  upon  his  head ;  "  or  would 
he  condescend  to  smile  at  this  grand 
tour  deforce  of  her  father's  comicality] 
It  seemed  a  turning-point ;  and  when 
the  inevitable  word  in  the  usual  dull 
tone  came  out,  she  felt  as  if  it  were 
a  sentence  to  gloom  for  all  the  re- 
maining evenings  of  her  life,  and  she 
made  a  great  effort  to  swallow  a  piece 
of  ice-pudding  to  keep  down  a  sob  that 
threatened  to  rise  in  her  throat. 

Emmie  wished  she  could  help  think- 
ing everything  handed  to  her  so  nice, 
that  she  longed  to  transport  each  dish 
as  it  passed  to  the  dinner-table  at 
home,  or  to  Air-throne,  where  the  boys 
and  Mildie  were  probably  just  then 
feasting  on  stale  buns  with  Katherine 
Moore.  Otherwise  she  felt  she  could 
conscientiously  tell  Katherine  next  day 
that  she  agreed  with  her  about  the 
inanity  of  polite  society,  and  truly 
preferred  the  noisiest  and  scrambliest 
tea  at  home  to  the  grandeur  in  which 
she  was  sitting  silent  and  unnoticed. 
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Before  and  after  the  "  crocodile-in-a- 
hat "  anecdote,  which  diverted  her,  if  no 
one  else,  she  had  time  to  hatch  a  good 
many  private  anxieties  in  her  brain ; 
as  to  whether  she  must  have  a  cab  to 
take  her  home  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  from  the  slender  emergency  purse 
she  and  her  mother  watched  over  so 
anxiously — whether  Constance  would 
remember  to  tell  her  maid  to  put  up 
the  purple  linsey  dress  for  her  to  take 
home,  and  whether  she  should  have 
courage  to  ask  any  servant  in  the 
house  to  bring  it  downstairs  and 
put  it  in  the  cab.  The  longer 
she  thought,  and  the  oftener  she 
glanced  up  at  the  grave  faces  and 
decorous  figures  that  flitted  noiselessly 
about  the  room  on  the  service  of  the 
table,  the  more  mountainous  did  this 
difficulty  loom  before  her. 

There  was  some  relief  when  the  move 
to  the  drawing-room  came.  Emmie 
felt  the  glamour  of  pleasure  in  pretty 
things  and  luxury  steal  over  her,  as 
she  sat  by  the  fire  sipping  coffee  from 
Sevres  china  cups,  that  were  curiosities 
worthy  of  a  museum,  and  listened  to 
Alma  playing  dreamy  music  on  the 
grand  piano,  and  afterwards,  when 
seeing  Constance's  eyes  closed,  she 
.grew  courageous  enough  to  wander 
about  the  room  full  of  pleasant  lights 
and  shadows,  with  little  tripping  steps 
in  time  to  Alma's  music,  fancying  all 
sorts  of  things.  If  one  were  a  prin- 
cess, for  example,  living  in  this  house, 
and  if  its  owner  were  a  prince  with  a 
face  majestic  and  kind,  like  the  one 
that  had  looked  at  her  over  a  deep 
lace  collar  from  its  frame  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  during  dinner,  and  if  by  some 
painless  process,  that  one  need  not 
think  of,  all  the  quivering  heart- 
strings that  linked  one  to  the  anxieties 
of  the  slender  purse  and  the  thicken- 
ing trouble  at  home  were  severed,  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  pleasure  and  de- 
light to  flow  in,  then  to  be  sure — 
but  no,  Emmie's  heart  was  too  tender 
and  loyal  to  allow  her  to  take  more 
than  a  minute's  pleasure  in  even  a 
fancy  that  cut  her  off  from  sharing  the 
family  pain.  A  vision  of  her  mother's 


face,  looking  sad  when  she  was  not 
near  to  comfort  her,  pulled  down  her 
castle  in  Spain  before  it  was  half  built, 
and  sent  her  back  humbly  to  the  piano, 
to  watch  Alma's  hands  during  her 
skilful  playing,  for  the  chance  of 
carrying  home  some  hints  to  Mildie 
that  might  aid  that  ambitious  young 
person  in  her  determination  to  become 
a  first-rate  pianist  among  a  few  other 
things. 

The  gentlemen  entered  from  the 
dining-room  while  the  final  chords 
were  sounding,  and  Mr.  Anstice 
stopped  by  the  piano  and  began  to 
talk  to  Emmie,  inquiring  after  Kathe- 
rine  Moore,  and  referring  to  the  night 
of  the  accident,  and  to  one  or  two  late 
visits  to  Saville  Street,  where,  as  it 
seemed  to  Alma,  who  kept  her  seat  on 
the  music  stool,  and  heard  every  word 
that  passed,  he  had  made  himself  very 
familiar  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was 
always  his  way,  and  always  with  the 
wrong  sort  of  people,  she  thought  dis- 
approvingly. After  a  while  she  found 
an  opportunity  for  interrupting  the 
conversation  to  ask  a  question  she 
had  intended  all  the  evening  to  put  to 
Wynyard,  though  she  had  kept  it  till 
nearly  the  end,  not  to  seem  too  eager 
on  the  subject. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  great  doings 
we  are  to  have  at  Golden  Mount  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year?  " 

"Golden  Mount — do  I  know  the 
place  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  do  perfectly  well ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  happen  to  know 
that  you  have  had,  or  soon  will  have, 
an  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  week 
there.  Golden  Mount  is  the  country 
house  in  Kent,  close  to  Longhurst, 
that  the  Kirkmans  have  lately  bought, 
and  almost  rebuilt  in  a  splendid  style. 
Mrs.  Kirkman  knew  mamma  long  ago, 
and  since  their  rise  in  the  world,  and 
their  becoming  our  neighbours  in  the 
country,  they  have  rather  thrown 
themselves  on  us  for  advice.  They 
have  asked  mamma  to  manage  their 
house-warming  for  them,  and  it  is  to 
be  on  a  scale  of  magnificence,  such 
as  only  suddenly  made  millionaires 
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ever  think  of  indulging  in.  I  can't 
help  being  curious  about  it,  for  people 
say  that  the  house,  and  above  all  the 
new  conservatories  and  winter  gardens 
are  curiosities  of  perfection.  Mamma 
is  closeted  with  Mrs.  Kirkman  to-day, 
writing  invitations  and  making  plans, 
and  we  have  promised  to  stay  on 
throughout  a  whole  fortnight  of  fetes." 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it." 

"  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  we  succeed  in  making 
it  enjoyable ;  tut  you  must  not  flatter 
yourself  that  you  owe  your  invitation, 
when  you  receive  it,  to  our  suggestion. 
Mr.  Kirkman  wrote  down  your  name 
himself,  and  it  is  due  to  his  admiration 
of  your  talents,  of  which  it  seems  he 
has  had  proof  in  some  way  or 
another." 

"  Admiration  indeed  !  The  scoun- 
drel !  He  must  be  more  vulnerable, 
however,  than  I  supposed,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to 
stop  a  small  growl  like  mine,  by 
throwing  a  bribe  at  me." 

"You  are  not  at  liberty  to  call  my 
friends  names,  if  you  please." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  call  such  a  man  as 
that  your  friend.  You  don't  know 
what  he  is,  as  I  happen  to  do.  You 
have  no  idea  of  how  he  has  made 
this  money  you  talk  of  helping  him  to 
spend." 

"Of  course  I  have  not;  it  is  no 
business  of  yours  or  mine.  His  wife 
is  a  kind  motherly  old  woman,  who  is 
fond  of  mamma,  and  since  this  fabu- 
lous fortune  has,  one  way  or  another, 
got  into  the  hands  of  people  who  don't 
know  how  to  enjoy  it,  I  consider  we 
are  doing  good  service  to  society,  by 
showing  them  how  to  make  it  useful. 
There  are  plenty  of  people,  I  can  tell 
you,  with  more  right  to  be  fastidious 
than  you  or  I,  who  will  keep  us  in 
countenance  only  too  gladly." 

"  What  do  you  consider  gives  one  a 
right  to  be  fastidious  in  such  a  matter 
— more  or  less  honesty,  more  or  less 
dislike  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
spoiler,  or  what1?" 

"I  won't  have  you  wax  eloquent; 


there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  It  is  quite 
a  simple  question.  If  one  is  never  to 
share  in  entertainments  unless  one  can 
account  to  one's  own  satisfaction  for 
the  money  that  pays  for  them,  we 
shall  have  to  keep  pretty  well  out  of 
the  world." 

"Exactly  !  "  This  was  said  with  a 
playful  smile,  and  a  slight  imitation 
of  the  tone  so  often  heard  at  dinner, 
and  was  meant  to  atone  for  the  over- 
gravity  of  his  last  speech ;  but  when 
Alma's  face  did  not  relax,  Wynyard 
added,  "  Yes,  it  is  exactly  as  you  said, 
one  has  to  keep  pretty  well  out  of  that 
world." 

"  But  I  have  told  you  mamma  and 
I^are  going  into  it,  and  that  you  may 
spend  a  week  with  us  there  if  you  like. 
Not  that  we  shall  be  in  any  want  of 
pleasant  company." 
*  There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then 
Wynyard  said — 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  shall  not 
owe  my  invitation  to  a  kind  suggestion 
from  any  one  belonging  to  you.  In 
that  case  I  should  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  refuse." 

"  Why  should  you  refuse  Mr. 
Kirkman?" 

"I  can't  help  myself.  Look  here, 
this  packet  that  I  am  going  to  post  on 
my  way  home  to-night,  contains  a 
magazine  article,  the  third  of  a  series 
I  am  writing  to  expose  the  sort  of  dis- 
honest speculations  by  which  Mr. 
Kirkman,  among  others,  has  gained 
his  sudden  wealth.  His  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  but  I  had  him  in  my 
mind  at  every  sentence,  and  it  was 
some  private  knowledge  of  a  shady 
proceeding  of  his  which  set  me  on 
to  write  as  I  am  doing.  How  should 
I  feel,  do  you  think,  reading  this  in 
proof  next  week  at  his  breakfast-table  1 
About  as  honest  as  I  consider  my 
would-be  host,  or  indeed  rather  less  so." 

"  If  that  is  all,  give  the  letter  to  me 
instead  of  posting  it ;  I  suppose  a 
writer  can't  be  expected  to  burn  his 
own  manuscript ;  but  he  would  not  feel 
any  sympathetic  agony  would  he,  while 
another  person  put  it  into  the  fire. 
You  can  write  three  or  four  of  these 
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things  in  a  month,  I  suppose  ;  one  can- 
not be  of  so  much  importance  to  you, 
can  it  ? — as — I  don't  say  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  week  with  old  friends, 
but  as  abstaining  from  giving  papa 
another  reason  for  thinking  you  im- 
practicable. He  has  no  scruple  about 
visiting  Mr.  Kirkman,  why  should 
you?" 

Alma  rose  from  her  low  seat  as  she 
spoke,  and  approaching  Wynyard,  held 
out  her  hand  to  take  the  letter. 

Emmie  had  been  listening  anxiously 
ever  since  Mr.  Kirkman' s  name — 
which  carried  painful  home  associa- 
tions with  it — came  into  the  talk, 
and  now  a  strange  fear  of  seeing  the 
paper  move  to  meet  Alma's  fingers, 
possessed  her.  In  her  eagerness,  she 
felt  as  if  some  momentous  result,  in- 
volving the  triumph  of  the  man  who 
had  ruined  her  father  over  new  victims, 
hung  on  Alma's  getting  her  way,  and 
she  only  just  restrained  herself  from 
putting  her  hand  on  Mr.  Anstice's  arm 
to  hold  it  back. 

"  Don't,  Alma,"  she  cried,  vehe- 
mently. "  Let  the  letter  go.  I  have 
heard  mamma  say  that  Mr.  Kirkman 
deceived  papa,  and  helped  to  ruin  him 
long  ago.  It  is  only  right  people 
should  know  and  be  warned  in  time. 
Let  the  letter  go,  Alma." 

Both  Alma  and  Wynyard,  who  had 
forgotten  Emmie's  near  neighbourhood 
altogether  by  this  time,  were  startled 
by  the  interruption,  and  surprised  at 
the  eagerness  of  the  blushing  face  on 
which  they  turned  to  look  at  the  same 
moment. 

Emmie  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
shyness  at  the  mere  recollection  of  the 
part  she  had  acted  by  and  by,  but  for 
the  present  shyness  was  burnt  out  by 
a  stronger  feeling. 

"  Ask  mamma  about  Mr.  Kirkman," 
she  went  on  eagerly,  "  or  Harry ;  he 
knows,  and  will  tell  you.  Ask  them 
what  they  think  before  you  decide, 
dear  Alma." 

"Had  I  not  better  get  them  both 
an  invitation  to  spend  their  Christmas 
at  Golden  Mount?"  answered  Alma, 
with  something  very  like  a  sneer  on  her 


beautiful  trembling  lips,  for  she  felt 
her  cause  was  lost,  and  knew  how 
sorry  she  should  be  when  her  anger 
was  over. 

11  Oh,  Alma  !  " 

"Well,  why  not?  The  change  of 
air  and  amusement  would  do  them 
good,  and  it  would  be  a  sensible  way 
of  turning  Mr.  Kirkman' s  profusion 
to  good  account.  A  better  thing  than 
railing  at  him,  I  maintain.  You  can- 
not persuade  me  that  the  national 
morality  will  suffer  from  his  having  a 
guest  or  two  more  or  less  at  his  Christ- 
mas parties  any  more  than  it  would 
have  suffered  from  the  suppression  of 
the  paper  you  are  putting  back  into- 
your  pocket,  I  see,  Mr.  Anstice." 

"  We  are  not  concerning  ourselves 
about  public  morality  that  I  know  of," 
Wynyard  answered  a  little  coldly, 
then,  lowering  his  voice  and  approach- 
ing her  so  that  only  she  could  hear,  he 
added,  "  I  thought  you  were  above 
bribery — and  such  a  tremendous  bribe 
as  that  one  to  me — a  week  with  old 
friends,  I  think  you  said.  Well,  my 
comfort  all  through  my  solitary  week 
will  be  to  know  how  you  would  have 
despised  me  if  I  had  accepted  it." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  in  earnest  at 
the  moment,  but  now  I  really  think 
you  had  better  not  go.  People  who 
feel  differently  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject had  better  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way.  You  have  lately,  it  seems,  grown 
accustomed  to  such  very  intellectual 
society  in  the  Saville  Street  attics — 
'  Air-throne,'  I  believe  my  cousins  call 
it — that  anything  terrestrial  must  ap- 
pear very  low-minded  indeed  to  you. 
We  shall  each,  no  doubt,  enjoy  our- 
selves equally  among  our  new  friends 
and  forget  all  about  old  ones." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Wynyard, 
quickly.  "I  shall  have  no  gaieties  to  put 
recollections  of  past  Christmases  out 
of  my  mind.  Must  I  really  keep  them 
all  to  myself  this  year  ?  Shall  you  not 
be  able  to  spare  a  poor  quarter  of  an 
hour  even  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a 
glance  back  to  the  days  when  we  did 
not  feel  differently  on  almost  every 
subject — as  you  profess  we  do  now  ?  " 
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Alma  turned  back  to  the  piano  to 
collect  her  music  at  this,  and  though 
Wynyard  followed  and  stood  beside 
her  for  a  minute  or  two  affecting  to 
help  her,  he  got  no  answer  whatever 
to  his  question.  If  she  had  spoken 
what  was  in  her  mind  she  would 
have  retaliated  on  him  with  another 
query.  How  could  she  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  regrets  for  past  hap- 
piness when  opportunities  for  making 
it  present  were  so  lightly  thrown  away 
— for  a  mere  scruple?  What  better 
could  she  do  than  drown  all  thoughts 
of  the  refusal  that  hurt  her  pride  so 
deeply,  by  entering  with  all  the  zest 
she  could  command  into  splendours 
and  gaieties  which  he  might  have 
made  so  much  more  than  empty  shows 
for  her  if  he  only  would.  She  men- 
tally registered  a  resolve  to  so  drown 
her  pain,  and  though  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  relenting  if  she  had 
looked  up  and  seen  the  eyes  that 
watched  her  —  pleading  for  another 
word  or  two  —  the  opportunity  for 
further  conversation  did  not  occur. 
Her  father  came  to  the  piano  before 
she  had  finished  tying  up  her  music 
to  tell  her  that  their  carriage  was 
announced,  and  to  beg  her  not  to 
keep  it  waiting,  as  he  had  arranged 
with  Constance  to  send  Emmie  on  to 
Saville  Street  in  it  when  it  had 
dropped  them  at  their  own  door. 

Emmie  was  too  full  of  her  own 
relief  at  being  informed  by  the  servant 
who  brought  her  cloak  that  her  other 
belongings  had  already  been  placed  in 
her  uncle's  carriage,  to  notice  the 
formal  hand-shake,  given  without  the 
least  upward  glance  on  either  side, 
with  which  Alma  and  Wynyard 
Anstice  parted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SPIDERS  AXD  NORNIR'S  THREADS. 

"  SPINSTER,  fairy  spinster,  don't  hin- 
der your  sister's  spinning  any  longer  ; 
I  want  the  money  I  am  spinning  out 
of  my  head  quite  as  much  as  you  want 
the  gold  and  silver  fly  wings  your 


threads  are  to  catch;    let   me  go  on 
with  my  thread  now,  little  idler." 

"  Idler  !  "  echoed  Katherine  Moore 
from  an  arm- chair  by  the  corner  of 
the  fire,  where  she  was  lying  back 
watching  her  sister  at  work  before  her 
easel  with  the  placid  content  of  a  con- 
valescent in  seeing  others  busy. 
"  Idler,  indeed  !  if  I  could  put  myself 
into  the  spider,  would  not  I  retort  on 
you  ?  I  have  been  watching  you  both 
for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
you  know  you  mean  to  sweep  away  all 
the  delicate  threads  it  has  woven  be- 
tween the  top  of  your  brush  and  your 
paper  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  wonder 
you  have  the  heart  to  let  it  waste  its 
work,  seeing  it  has  to  come  out  of  its 
body  as  yours  out  of  your  brain." 

"  It  is  play,"  said  Christabel,  "  not 
work.  She  knows  very  well,  this 
clever  little  spinster,  that  there  is  no 
stable  place  for  a  useful  fly-catching 
web  at  the  corner  of  my  easel.  It  is 
just  a  day-dream  of  impossibly  deli- 
cious flies  she  has  been  indulging  in  this 
afternoon,  not  solid  work,  and  mean- 
while we  spinsters  have  been  having  a 
good  deal  of  talk  with  each  other  on 
our  different  methods  of  spinning,  and 
she  has  given  me  some  useful  hints. 
Now,  by  your  leave,  Mrs.  Spider,  I 
must  pull  down  your  castle  in  the  air, 
I  am  afraid,  and  take  you  into  a 
common-place  corner  where  you  will 
have  to  do  real  work.  The  afternoon 
is  getting  on,  and  I  must  finish  my 
task  in  the  short  daylight.  Neither 
you  nor  I  shall  get  anything  to  eat  by 
castle- building." 

The  window  of  the  attic  faced  west- 
ward, and  in  these  short  winter  days 
Christabel  was  glad  of  all  the  light 
she  could  get,  that  she  might  prolong 
her  work  to  the  last  possible  minute, 
for  Katherine' s  illness  had  brought 
unlooked-for  expenses  as  well  as 
thrown  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
common  purse  filled  entirely  on  her 
hands.  Luckily  there  had  been — was 
it  by  chance  1  or  by  some  friendly 
contrivance  1 — an  influx  of  paying 
work  in  Cristabel's  line  that  could  be 
done  at  home,  and  Christabel  had 
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never  felt  her  invention  so  ready  or 
her  energy  so  untiring  as  in  these  last 
weeks.  Was  it  really  the  end  of  the 
year  she  sometimes  asked  herself ; 
really  the  cold  dead  time  that  usually 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  her  quick- 
silvery  nature  ?  It  felt  so  much  more 
like  spring ;  so  much  more  like  the  be- 
ginning of  something ;  a  dawn  rather 
than  a  death  of  the  year,  that  lifting 
her  eyes  sometimes  suddenly  from 
work  that  was  progressing  well,  she 
was  quite  surprised  to  catch  sight  of 
bare  heads  of  trees  powdered  with 
snow  in  a  distant  square  garden. 

There  had  been  two  dreadful  weeks, 
when  Katherine  lay  in  severe  suffer- 
ing and  some  danger,  more  from  the 
effect  of  the  blow  on  her  head  than 
from  the  broken  rib ;  and  when  Chris- 
tabel,  during  her  day  and  night  watch- 
ing, had  had  the  agony  of  meeting  the 
beloved  eyes  so  clouded  with  pain,  that 
there  was  hardly  any  recognition  of 
her  in  them.  The  loneliness  of  that 
time,  when  the  soul  on  which  her  soul 
hung  seemed  shrouded  away  from  her, 
had  been  terrible  to  Christabel.  Was 
it  Wonderful  that  the  giving  back  of 
the  old  happiness  should  seem  a  new 
era  in  her  life,  and  make  her  whole 
world  sweeter,  larger,  more  beautiful 
a  thousand  times  than  it  had  ever 
appeared  before  ?  Christabel  did  not 
see  any  cause  for  surprise,  only  for  end- 
less delight  in  the  enlarged  capacity 
for  work  and  enjoyment  that  had  come 
to  her,  and  Katherine's  mind  was  too 
quiescent  yet,  from  bodily  weakness, 
to  find  more  than  a  pleasant  repose  in 
acknowledging  the  new  power  and 
energy  displayed  by  her  sister  in  their 
time  of  need.  Their  evening  talks  had 
ceased  since  Katherine's  illness,  so  that 
the  elder  sister  really  knew  much  less 
than  formerly  of  what  was  passing  in 
Christabel' s  mind.  At  first  she  had 
been  too  weak  for  much  conversation, 
and  since  she  had  become  stronger 
they  had  frequently  had  visitors  in  the 
evening.  While  Katherine  lay  back  in 
her  chair  watching  her  sister,  after  she 
had  drawn  her  easel  closer  to  the  win- 
dow and  fallen  to  work  again,  she 


fancied  that  she  detected  something 
in  her  looks  that  betokened  an  expec- 
tation of  visitors  to-night.  What  was 
it  ?  Those  bright  knots  of  blue  ribbon 
that  certainly  showed  to  advantage 
among  the  ripples  of  her  red-brown 
hair,  a  something  in  the  dress,  or  an 
air  of  anticipation  in  her  face,  whose 
expression  was  certainly  less  still  and 
indrawn  than  formerly.  Then  Kathe- 
rine smiled  at  the  turn  her  thoughts 
were  taking,  saying  to  herself  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  result  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  world  indeed  if 
Christabel,  whose  habit  it  had  been 
to  shut  herself  up  like  a  snail  in  its 
shell  from  all  acquaintances  in  their 
old  young-lady  days,  should  take  to 
decking  herself  out  for  the  fascination 
of  old  David  MacVie  and  Mrs.  Ur- 
quhart,  or  grow  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  an  invasion  from  down  stairs  by 
Harry  West  and  his  brothers  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  No,  it  could 
not  be  that.  It  must  be  some  un- 
usually sweet  fancy  stirring  within 
that  brought  the  gleam  of  a  smile 
coming  and  going,  the  rosy  glow  like 
the  brightness  of  coming  day,  to  the 
dear  face  she  was  watching ;  and  the 
pretty  dress  and  bright  knots  of  ribbon 
had  no  doubt  been  donned  to  celebrate 
their  return  to  their  old  homely, 
lonely  ways,  and  not  in  expectation 
of  intruders.  There  had  been  a  long 
interregnum,  a  melancholy  interrup- 
tion to  all  their  plans,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  her  recovery 
Katherine's  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  day  of  the  accident,  and  she  occu- 
pied herself  in  tracing  out  all  the 
consequences  that  had  followed  upon 
it,  till  the  last  gleam  of  afternoon 
sunshine  had  passed  away  from  the 
room,  and  Christabel  was  driven  to 
the  fire  to  warm  her  chilled  fingers 
and  rest  for  a  few  minutes  before 
beginning  fresh  work  that  could  be 
done  by  lamp-light. 

"No,  don't  take  your  embroidery 
frame  just  yet,"  Katherine  begged. 
"  Half-an-hour  of  having  you  sitting 
idle  by  my  side  will  do  me  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  all  the  nourishing 
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things  your  extra  work  could  buy  for 
me.  Come,  I  am  well  enough  now  to 
be  Doctor  Katherine  again,  and  pre- 
scribe for  myself  ;  and  I  order  myself 
an  hour's  happiness,  which  means  the 
feeling  your  head  resting  against  my 
knee  and  your  hands  lying  idle  in 
mine,  while  we  talk  as  we  used  to 
talk.  Come,  here  is  your  stool.  How 
long  it  is  since  you  sat  resting,  while 
I  moved  about  the  room,  on  that  No- 
vember night  when  we  last  went  out 
together ! ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Christabel,  "we  had 
been  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
quiet  lives  we  were  leading,  and  the 
next  thing  that  happens  is  a  blow,  not 
meant  for  you  at  all,  that  shatters  our 
routine  like  a  Venice  glass,  and  carries 
us  straight  into  quite  a  new  order  of 
things.  Witness,  that  you  are  at  this 
moment  seated  in  Mrs.  Urquhart's 
most  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  that, 
instead  of  there  being  a  red-herring 
grilling  on  the  fire  for  our  supper,  a 
dainty  little  dish  will  come  up  pre- 
sently from  the  'Land  of  Beulah,' 
with  Dr.  Urquhart's  professional  com- 
mands laid  on  you  to  eat  it.  Six  weeks 
ago  how  impossible  such  circumstances 
would  have  seemed  to  us — as  the  re- 
sult, too,  of  a  man,  whose  name  we 
don't  even  know,  getting  drunk  and 
beating  his  wife." 

"Threads,"  said  Katherine.  "I 
have  been  thinking  of  that  ever  since 
you  spoke  to  your  spider.  The  grey 
and  the  gold,  the  smooth  and  the 
tangled,  so  twisted  together,  that  one 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  dark  or  a 
bright  spot  that  is  being  woven  into 
the  web.  To  think  that  a  blow  aimed 
in  hate  should  have  brought  such  a 
flood  of  kindness  about  us  !  " 

"  Let  us  go  over  it  all,  and  tell  out 
our  mercies,"  said  Christabel.  "  I 
feel  just  in  the  mood  for  that  to- 
night. Do  not  let  us  leave  anything 
out." 

"  I  will  begin  then  with  old  Mrs. 
Urquhart's  noble  courage  in  putting 
aside  her  suspicions  of  me,"  said 
Katherine,  smiling,  "  and  venturing 
her  darling  son  so  freely  as  she  has 


done  in  our  dangerous  society.  I 
know  it  has  cost  her  terrible  pangs, 
and  it  is  a  real  triumph  of  benevolence 
that  she  has  not  only  borne  her  own 
sufferings  without  complaint,  but  spent 
her  solitary  evenings  in  planning  alle- 
viations for  mine.  She  is  a  dear  old 
heroine,  and  deserves  the  reward  that 
will  come  by  and  by,  when  her  eyes 
begin  to  be  opened." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Christabel ;  "  you 
need  not  explain  yourself ;  our  thoughts 
have  leaped  together.  You  have  seen 
it,  then  ?  " 

."  When  I  was  too  weak  to  telegraph 
my  amusement  across  the  bed  to  you. 
Does  it  not  give  quite  a  new  sensation 
to  be  watching  the  dawn  and  progress 
of  the  first  real  little  love-story  that 
has  ever  cropped  up  under  our  obser- 
vation 1  I  should  have  scolded  Dr. 
Urquhart  away  many  and  many  a 
time,  when  he  has  been  spending  an 
unnecessary  half-hour  with  me,  if  I 
had  not  been  so  interested  in  observing 
the  curious  effect  Emmie  West's  pre- 
sence anywhere  about  the  room  has  in 
drawing  him  to  the  spot  from  whence 
he  can  best  see  her.  I  am  making; 
observations  on  a  kind  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  hitherto  unknown  to 
me,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  waste  of 
time  in  a  professional  woman,  all 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
to  be  gained  from  the  outside." 

"  Emmie  does  not  seem  to  notice  the 
magnetism  herself." 

"No,  and  that  is  why  it  is  such  an 
interesting  psychological  study.  I 
am  watching  to  see  when  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  other  side  will  wake 
up,  just  as  we  watched  for  the  green 
shoots  to  peep  out  from  your  bulbs 
last  year,  after  we  had  put  the  hya- 
cinth glasses  in  the  sun.  As  I  am 
very  careful,  and  determined  to  keep 
my  observations  strictly  from  every- 
body but  you,  I  don't  fear  any  counter- 
magnetism  from  my  watching." 

"  You  do  not,  then,  wish  to  counter- 
magnetise." 

"  Oh  no ;  why  should  I  ?  I  have 
always  thought  highly  of  Dr.  Urquhart, 
and  our  recent  experience  surely  more 
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than  confirms  first  impressions.  When 
the  inducement  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  Emmie  West  is  largely  allowed 
for,  there  is  still  a  remainder  of  pure 
goodness  in  his  conduct  to  us,  and 
though  I  must  not  call  myself  even 
a  regular  student  of  medicine,  yet  I 
know  enough  to  appreciate  the  high 
professional  skill  he  has  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty  !  "  laughed  Chris- 
tabel,  "that  is  speaking  like  a  profes- 
sional woman  indeed.  Now  I  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  awful  heights  of  reason- 
ableness to  which  scientific  training  is 
to  lift  the  female  mind  by  and  by. 
The  notion  of  mentioning  professional 
skill  as  a  qualification  for  winning 
love  could  only  have  occurred  to  an 
incipient  M.D." 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Katherine.  "  I 
only  gave  it  as  a  reason  for  my  think- 
ing him  worthy. " 

"  Don't  dwell  on  that  reason  before 
Emmie  though,  if  you  wish  to  repay 
Dr.  Urquhart  for  curing  you.  She  has 
not  your  devotion  to  science,  and  needs 
anolher  sort  of  bird-lime,  I  imagine, 
to  catch  her  fancy.  Dr.  Urquhart  is 
doubtless  an  observing  man,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  acted  as  cunningly 
as  he  supposed  in  bringing  his  micro- 
scope up  here  on  pretence  of  its  being 
useful  to  you  by  and  by.  He  won't 
win  Emmie's  heart  by  showing  her 
rotifers.  She  is  always  thinking  of 
something  else  while  she  looks  through 
the  lens,  and  Mildie  is  the  only 
person  whose  imagination  is  at  all 
impressed  by  the  wonders  he  descants 
upon  so  enthusiastically.  Luckily 
there  is  another  side  of  his  character, 
and  other  deeds  of  his,  with  which 
Emmie  will  have  more  sympathy 
when  she  gets  to  know  them.  For 
example,  his  goodness  in  attending 
your  poor  woman  through  the  brain 
fever  that  came  on  when  her  wretch  of 
a  drunken  husband  was  sent  to  prison 
for  beating  her  and  you  ;  and — another 
little  anecdote,  which  you  shall  have 
the  pleasui-e  of  telling  Emmie  yourself, 
since  you  declare  yourself  the  doctor's 
partizan  already.  Do  vou  remember 


the  day  of  his  second  call,  when  you 
told  me  to  offer  a  fee  both  to  him 
and  the  surgeon  who  had  set  your 
broken  rib,  and  I  had  to  empty  our 
poor  purse  of  its  last  coin  to  make 
up  the  dreadful  little  white  packets? 
I  was  not,  of  course,  at  all  surprised 
when  he  pressed  the  one  I  offered  him 
back  into  my  hand,  and  said,  with  a 
fine  smile,  that  doctors  do  not  take 
fees  of  each  other ;  but  I  had  a 
shock  when,  after  he  had  left  the 
room,  I  took  up  the  purse  I  had  care- 
lessly left  on  the  table  and  found  a 
five  pound  note  folded  neatly  in  one 
of  the  divisions.  Those  skilful  long 
fingers  of  his,  that  look  as  if  they 
were  made  to  feel  pulses  and  put  but- 
terflies' wings  under  microscope  glasses 
without  ruining  a  feather,  had  managed 
this  little  manoeuvre  without  my  see- 
ing what  he  was  about ;  and,  Kitty 
darling,  that  first  fortnight,  while  you 
were  so  ill  and  I  had  no  heart  for  work, 
would  have  been  a  bad  time  for  us  if 
there  had  not  been  his  little  store  to 
fly  to." 

"  I  wondered  how  you  had  managed, 
and  meant  to  face  the  question  of  what 
debts  we  had  incurred  when  I  felt 
strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

"Your  brother  doctor  is  our  only 
creditor,  and  I  have  already  put  aside 
something  towards  paying  him  back, 
and  hope  to  make  up  the  entire  sum 
when  I  take  my  next  batch  of  work 
to  my  employers.  The  trouble  will 
be  to  think  of  some  equally  ingenious 
way  of  returning  the  note  to  him  when 
we  have  it  ready." 

"  I  shall  not  take  that  trouble.  I 
shall  put  the  money  back  into  his 
hand  and  look  him  full  in  the  face 
while  I  thank  him  for  lending  it,  and 
for  all  his  other  goodness  to  us.  I 
don't  want  him  to  feel  that  there  is 
any  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
delicate  devices.  That,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  confessing  we  were  ashamed 
of  the  struggle  we  had  entered  upon, 
and  wanted  to  be  looked  at  in  some 
other  light  than  workers,  ready  to  take 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a  life  of  struggle, 
and  to  receive  help  from  our  fellow- 
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workers  as  freely  as  we  hope  to  render 
it  by  and  by." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  leave  you  to 
educate  Dr.  Urquhart  into  your  notion 
of  male  and  female  comradeship  in 
professional  duties.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  backsliding  into  a  depraved  taste 
for  the  little  delicacies  and  shy  devices 
that  aim  at  throwing  something  of 
poetry  over  our  obligations  to  each 
other.  It  is  old  David  Mac  Vie,  how- 
ever, who  is  spoiling  me.  What  do 
you  think  of  his  having  walked,  I  dare 
not  think  how  many  miles  out  of 
London,  twice  a  week  to  get  fresh  eggs 
for  you  from  •  a  farmhouse  in  the 
country  where  he  once  lodged  1  He 
brings  them  packed  in  moss,  and  look- 
ing fit  to  paint.  He  could  get  them 
nearly  as  good  from  any  shop  close  at 
hand,  without  any  trouble ;  but  then 
there  would  not  have  been  the  same 
excuse  for  offering  them  to  us,  and  he 
would  have  been  afraid  of  hurting  our 
feelings.  Do  you  object  to  that  ? 
Would  you  rather  he  presented  us 
with  two  shillings  a  week  as  he  would 
certainly  do,  to  a  fellow-journeyman 
who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
knocked  off  his  work  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  David  !  what  can  we  do 
for  him  when  I  am  well  again  1 " 

"  I  plead  for  little  womanly  devices. 
See,  I  am  embroidering  him  a  splendid 
smoking-cap  to  wear  in  the  evening 
when  he  sits  with  his  back  to  that 
draughty  door.  It  won't  match  well 
with  his  snuffy  coat  and  his  old  Scotch 
wig;  but  he  will  delight  in  wearing 
it,  I  know." 

"  I  will  leave  David's  recompense  to 
you ;  there  is  no  fear  of  his  misunder- 
standing us ;  but  I  see  a  great  many 
fresh  things  about  the  room,  which 
don't  to  my  mind  look  like  the  Urqu- 
hart belongings,  and  which  certainly 
never  came  from  the  West  region  of 
the  house.  That  basket  of  ferns,  and 
the  litter  of  books,  patterns,  and 
engravings  round  your  easel,  can  David 
be  responsible  for  them  all  I  " 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  see  whom  they 
are  like  :  but  now  that  we  have  you 
in  the  sitting-room  again,  you  will 


learn  the  new  comers  and  goers  your 
illness  has  brought  about  the  place. 
The  basket  of  ferns  came  this  morning 
before  you  were  awake,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Ralph  Anstice  who  left  it  at  the  door ; 
the  gentleman  who  carried  you  out  of 
the  crowd,  Kitty,  and  who  has  been 
several  times  to  ask  after  you  since." 

"  I  seem  to  remember  several 
bouquets  of  flowers  that  came  to  my 
bedside  when  I  was  ill.  Were  they 
all  from  the  same  quarter  ?  It  was 
kindly  thought  of." 

"  Was  it  not  ?  I  class  the  flowers 
with  David  MacVie's  moss  baskets. 
The  careful  useless  presents  that  one 
values  especially,  because  they  have 
cost  the  giver  more  thought  than 
money.  Just  look  at  these  monthly 
roses,  and  at  the  branch  of  arbutus 
among  my  ferns,  and  the  trailing  ivy 
sprays  round  the  handle  of  the  basket, 
and  the  hips  and  haws  which  make  one 
feel  as  if  we  had  a  bit  of  a  Devonshire 
hedge-row  in  the  room.  They  did  not 
come  out  of  a  London  flower-shop. 
Some  one  has  walked  a  long  way  to 
gather  them  for  us.  Shall  I  shock 
you,  Kitty,  by  confessing  that  I  have 
back-slided  into  helpless  young  lady- 
hood so  far  as  to  like  that  people 
should  take  a  little  trouble  for  us, 
as  a  change,  darling,  while  you  are 
ill  ?  We  will  go  back  into  being  inde- 
pendent trouble- takers  by  and  by." 

"I  see  you  have  been  making  a 
study  of  the  arbutus  branch  and  the 
ivy  for  one  of  your  drawings.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  anything 
that  helps  you  now  you  are  working  so 
hard." 

"  It  was  an  understanding  piece  of 
help,  such  as  one  can't  but  be  grateful 
for.  I  was  grumbling  over  my  work 
yesterday,  and  saying  that  I  had  come 
to  an  end  of  my  copies  and  my  inven- 
tion, and  early  this  morning  came 
these  beauties  to  give  me  fresh  in- 
spiration, and  make  to-day's  work  a 
thorough  feast." 

"  Did  not  you  tell  me  one  day  that 
this  Mr.  Anstice  was  an  artist  him- 
self ?  I  suppose  that  is  how  he  comes 
to  know  what  to  send  you." 
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"I  fancy  he  is  an  artist;  but  I 
don't  remember  that  he  exactly  said 
so.  His  name  is  Raphael,  though  he 
says  most  people  call  him  Ralph,  and 
he  told  me  once  that  drawing  was  his 
only  gift.  I  don't  think  he  has  done 
much  with  it  yet,  however.  He  said 
that  he  and  his  cousin  were  discussing 
his  next  step  in  life,  that  very  evening 
when  he  first  saw  us.  He  speaks  as 
if,  like  ourselves,  he  had  very  few 
friends,  and  I  suspect  that  he  is  a  sort 
of  poor  cousin  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Anstice,  partly  perhaps  dependent  on 
him." 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  him  in  a  few  short 
visits." 

"  "We  have  talked  a  little,  it  is  true ; 
he  came  up  here  on  one  of  the  first 
days  after  you  began  to  mend,  when  I 
was  in  a  peculiarly  happy  sympathetic 
mood,  and  it  was  then  that  he  told  me 
about  himself.  After  a  bit,  I,  for 
once  in  my  life,  grew  communicative 
in  my  turn,  and  it  was  odd  the  num- 
ber of  coincidences  in  our  early  experi- 
ence that  kept  coming  up.  I  made  out 
plainly  that  he  had  been  the  same  sort 
of  snubbed  uncomfortable  child  that  I 
was,  and  with  no  Kitty  to  stand  up 
for  him,  only  a  clever  popular  cousin 
who  occasionally  condescended  to 
stretch  out  a  patronizing  hand.  It  was 
quite  delightful  to  me  to  meet  a  person 
who  looks  back  to  childhood  with  even 
greater  horror  than  I  do,  and  who  can 
sympathise  with  me  in  my  utter  disbe- 
lief in  the  popular  notions  about  it." 

"  Ah,  you  have  got  a  long  way  in- 
deed beyond  me  in  this  acquaintance. 
I  recollect  seeing  your  artist,  certainly. 
I  recollect  his  coming  into  the  next 
room  to  speak  to  me,  but  my  impres- 
sion of  him  does  not  somehow  fit  in 
with  what  you  are  saying." 

"You  shall  study  him  now,  then, 
till  you  get  the  right  impression,"  said 
Christabel,  drawing  a  portfolio  towards 
her,  and  taking  out  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  holding  it  up  before  Katherine's 
eyes.  "  There,  look  at  him  by  fire-light. 
I  don't  call  it  exactly  a  likeness ;  but 
one  day  Emmie  West  encountered  him 


here,  and  after  he  had  left  we  chanced 
to  speak  about  his  being  an  artist,  and 
called  Raphael,  and  a  la  West  she 
nicknamed  him  the  '  Affable  Arch- 
angel '  on  the  spot.  Don't  sneer  at 
her,  Kitty,  she  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
school-girl  still,  I  allow ;  but  my  pencil 
was  working  away  all  the  time  she 
talked,  and  here  it  is,  you  see,  a  recol- 
lection of  Perugino's  picture  of 
'  Tobit  and  the  Angel,'  with  the  face 
I  saw  protecting  you  in  the  crowd 
between  the  angel's  crimson  wings. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  1 " 

"  You  have  put  a  great  deal  more 
in  this  face  than  there  is  in  the  real 
one,  but  I  suppose  you  meant  to  do 
that.  You  say  it  is  not  a  likeness." 

"More  do  you  say?  as  if  I  were 
artist  enough  for  that !  Kitty,  you 
are  not  going  to  set  up  a  pair  of  inde- 
pendent eyes  on  the  score  of  having 
had  you  head  broken  lately.  I  forbid 
that ;  we  have  always  seen  alike  till 
now,  and  I  can't  let  you  do  anything 
else." 

"  I  promise  at  all  events  that  as 
soon  as  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
Raphael  Anstice,  I  will  try  to  remem- 
ber him  like  the  '  Affable  Archangel ' 
of  your  picture.  It  will  throw  a  halo 
over  the  disagreeable  sights  of  that 
evening,  if  I  can  remember  him  in 
such  guise." 

"  Give  me  back  my  drawing  ;  I  am 
going  to  light  the  lamp  and  get  out  my 
embroidery  to  punish  you  for  your 
bad  criticism." 

"  You  are  not  really  vexed  with  me, 
darling  ? " 

"  Oh  no ;  but  I  thought  we  were  to 
count  out  our  new-found  pleasures,  and 
we  have  hardly  begun  when  you  talk 
as  if  they  were  all  to  slip  away  from 
us  immediately." 

"To  leave  us,  as  the  interruption 
found  us,  perfectly  content  with  our 
work  and  each  other.  Independent  of 
outsiders.  Won't  it  be  so,  dear  ]  Is 
not  this  what  you  are  looking  forward 
to  *?  There  will  be  gratitude  of  course 
due  to  those  who  have  helped  us 
through  this  strait ;  new  links  with 
the  outside  world,  pei'haps,  but  nothing 
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that  touches  the  real  core  of  our 
lives." 

Christabel  was  busied  in  tying  the 
strings  of  her  portfolio,  and  did  not 
answer ;  but  neither  did  she  get  out 
her  work  as  she  had  threatened.  She 
wandered  about  the  room  restlessly 
after  she  had  lighted  the  lamp, 
arranging  her  ferns  and  ivy  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  room,  and  pausing 
before  the  window  every  now  and  then 
to  peep  through  its  white  blind  into 
the  street  far  below,  more  than  usually 
thronged  that  evening  with  passengers 
intent  on  Christmas  purchases,  or 
hurrying  to  places  of  entertainment. 
Presently  she  went  into  the  inner 
room  and  came  back  with  her  hat  and 
cloak  on. 

"  I  have  such  an  overpowering  wish 
to  go  out,  Kitty,"  she  said.  "  You 
won't  think  me  unkind,  dearest  ?  Mrs. 
Urquhart  is  coming  up  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you,  and  I  don't  feel 
quite  in  the  mood  somehow  to  sit  still 
and  hear  her  talk.  I  have  only  been 
out  twice  since  you  were  ill,  and  a 
raging  thirst  for  fresh  air  and  move- 
ment has  been  upon  me  ever  since 
that  bit  of  hedgerow  walked  into  our 
room  this  morning.  I  have  been 
keeping  it  down  with  a  strong  hand 
all  day,  telling  myself  there  was  no- 
thing pleasant  to  be  seen  out-of-doors  ; 
but  now  the  lamplight  and  the  hurry- 
ing people  seem  to  promise  something, 
and  I  feel  that  I  must  go." 

"  You  can't  wander  about  alone  in 
the  dark." 

"  But  I  can  go  to  David  Mac  Vie, 
and  coax  him  to  come  out  with  me. 
Even  the  short  walk  to  his  house  and 
the  sight  of  his  clocks  will  do  me 
good.  I  want  to  feel  myself  an  in- 
dependent out-of-door  woman  again. 
Besides,  there  are  purchases  to  be 
made  for  Christmas  Day.  We  did  it 
together  last  year,  don't  you  remem- 
ber, and  I  must  console  myself  for 
being  alone  by  hitting  upon  some  nice 
little  surprises  for  you.  You  will  let 
me  go?" 

Katherine  put  her  hand  over  her 
eyes,  and  a  nervous  quiver  passed  over 


her  mouth  as  she  remained  silent  a 
moment,  then  she  looked  up. 

"  I  did  not  know  my  nerves  had 
been  so  shaken.  It  will  be  a  struggle,  I 
see,  but  I  must  conquer  in  it,  or  all  I 
have  done  hitherto  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  training  I  aspire  to  will  go  for 
nothing.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  turn 
my  unfortunate  adventure  into  a  bond- 
age for  you,  and  force  you  back  into 
a  useless  woman  because  I  can't  bear 
you  out  of  my  sight  without  a  legion 
of  protectors.  I  will  trust  you  with 
David." 

"  Or  without  him  when  it  is  neces- 
sary," said  Christabel,  stooping  down 
to  kiss  the  tremor  out  of  the  pale  lips. 
"  Think  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  who 
are  setting  forth  in  London  on  this 
same  errand  to-night,  carrying  back 
little  bits  of  work  for  payment,  and 
plotting  as  they  go  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  money.  Why  should  I 
come  to  more  harm  than  any  one  of 
them  ?  I  can't  waste  daylight  in  shop- 
ping at  this  time  of  year,  and  purchases 
must  be  made  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  are  right  to  go ; 
David  will  delight  in  the  shopping. 
Mind  you  leave  all  the  bargaining  to 
him,  and  bring  him  back  to  this  door 
with  you.  I  know  it  is  foolish  to  have 
a  terror  of  that  dark  crossing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  railway  bridge:  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  be  picturing  you 
there  incessantly  till  I  have  you  safe 
at  home  again.  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
be  all  the  better  physician  for  women 
for  having  had  a  good  wrestle  with 
nerves  myself." 

They  were  still  talking  and  holding 
hands  preparatory  to  parting,  when 
Katherine  felt  a  twitch  in  Christabel's 
fingers  as  if  an  electric  shock  had 
gone  through  her,  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
man's  step  on  the  stairs,  followed  by  a 
knock  on  their  door. 

"  Who  can  it  be  1 "  said  Katherine, 
"  it  is  too  early  for  Harry  West  or 
David  Mac  Vie,  and  Dr.  Urquhart  was 
not  to  come  again  to-day." 

"I  think  it  is  the  'Affable  Arch- 
angel,' whispered  Christabel,  with  a 
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smile  and  a  glow  on  her  face ;  "he 
said  something  about  calling  once 
again  to  bid  us  good-bye  before  he  left 
London,  and  he  may  want  to  know  if 
the  ferns  reached  me  safely.  Shall  I 
tell  him  you  are  up  and  not  well 
enough  to  see  visitors  ?  or  may  he  come 
in  for  a  few  minutes  just  for  you  to 
judge  of  the  likeness,  Kitty1?  " 

A  second  louder  and  rather  im- 
patient knock  interrupted  the  whisper, 
and  on  a  sign  from  Katherine,  Christ- 
abel  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 
to  admit  a  tall  young  man  holding  a 
great  bunch  of  evergreens  in  both 
hands.  In  his  eagerness  to  greet 
Christabel  and  the  confusion  of  enter- 
ing the  lighted  room  from  the  dark 
passage,  he  knocked  his  head  against 
one  of  the  low  beams  near  the  door, 
and  scattered  the  greater  part  of  his 
offering  at  her  feet.  The  little  commo- 
tion that  followed  in  gathering  up  the 
sprays,  covered  any  shyness  there 
might  have  been  in  Christabel's  wel- 
come, given  for  the  first  time  under 
Katherine's  eyes,  and  prevented  Ka- 
therine making  hers  as  formal  as  she 
had,  at  the  first  moment,  intended  it 
should  be.  She  was  prepared  to  look 
very  critically  on  this  suddenly- made 
intimate  of  Christabel's,  but  when, 
after  a  short  delay,  the  tall  figure 
stepping  over  some  scattered  branches 
of  holly  that  had  rolled  on  to  the 
hearth-rug,  approached  her  chair  with 
an  exclamation  of  cordial  satisfaction 
at  seeing  her  up,  she  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  herself  that  there 
was  real  kindness  and  sweetness  in 
the  eyes  that  beamed  down  upon  her, 
seemingly  from  a  great  height,  and 
she  answered  in  her  own  natural  cor- 
dial tones,  free  from  empressement,  and 
free  from  shyness. 

"  You  and  I  seem  fated  to  preface 
our  meetings  with  blows  on  the  head  ; 
I  hope  yours  has  not  suffered  from 
your  ignorance  of  attic  roofs,  as 
severely  as  mine  did  the  last  time  we 
met." 

"  Not  at  all ;  and  you  must  not,  if 
you  please,  accuse  me  of  ignorance  of 
attics,  for  I  assure  you,  that  taking 


all  the  hours  of  my  life  together,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  of  them 
have  been  spent  under  the  roof.  I 
used  to  vote  the  attics  at  home  the 
only  endurable  part  of  the  house,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  these 
of  yours.  Why,  this  room  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  you  might  get  a  regiment  into  it." 

"Of  tin  soldiers,"  said  Christabel, 
laughing.  "It  must  have  been  a  reminis- 
cence of  those  old  battles,with  steadfast 
tin  soldiers  fought  under  the  roof  you 
told  me  about,  which  made  you  say 
that ;  though,  judging  by  the  quantity 
of  '  Christmas '  you  appear  to  think  we 
require  for  our  decorations,  you  must 
indeed  have  got  into  your  mind  a 
grand  idea  of  the  space  we  occupy." 

"  Will  these  things  be  in  your  way, 
then  1  You  can  burn  them,  you  know, 
if  you  don't  care  for  them ;  only  you 
said  something  about  wanting  branches 
of  trees  to  copy  from,  and  I  was  afraid 
you  might  not  find  anything  good 
enough  among  those  I  sent  this  morn- 
ing. Look  here  !  "  stooping  down  to 
pick  up  something  that  lay  on  the 
floor  under  a  branch  of  laurustinus, 
"  I  hit  upon  this  when  I  was  looking 
round,  and  I  fancied  you  might  think 
it  worth  having." 

This,  was  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
tea-rose,  with  an  abundance  of  shining 
leaves  that  must  have  cost  a  gardener 
some  trouble  to  produce  in  such  per- 
fection in  mid-winter. 

Christabel  took  it  in  silence  from 
the  hand  that  offered  it  to  her,  and 
laid  the  blossom  against  her  face, 
breathing  its  odours  in  a  sort  of  quiet 
ecstasy,  while  Katherine  praised  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  flower,  and 
ventured  a  little  wonder  as  to  where  it 
had  come  from. 

"I,  in  point  of  fact,  hit  upon  it ;  I 
generally  do  find  what  I  want  if  I 
look  about  me,"  was  all  the  satisfaction 
she  got,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  languid 
complacency  that  made  her  feel  Christ- 
abel's theory  of  the  poor  cousin 
more  difficult  to  hold  than  ever. 
Could  this  elegant-looking  young  man 
possibly  belong  to  the  Bohemian  artist 
class  they  had  read  about — whose  man- 
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ner  of  life  had,  she  knew,  a  certain  vague 
attraction  for  Christabel ;  and,  if  so, 
was  this  new  acquaintance  on  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
seemed  to  be  entering  eagerly,  a  good 
thing  for  her  ?  Katherine  so  shrank 
from  the  possibility  of  a  breath  of 
difference  in  opinion  arising  between 
herself  and  Christabel,  that  she  hastily 
ordered  herself  not  to  be  prejudiced, 
and  tried  to  listen  complacently  to  a 
desultory  artistic-sounding  conversa- 
tion that  now  arose  about  the  pretty 
effects  of  the  fire-light  on  the  dark 
holly  leaves  and  the  laurel  boughs, 
which  Christabel  had  now  gathered 
into  her  lap,  and  was  nursing  tenderly. 

Before  all  the  evergreens  were  dis- 
cussed and  disposed  of  about  the  room 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  artists 
who  found  something  to  say  about 
every  leaf  and  spray,  Mrs.  Urquhart's 
servant  appeared  with  a  tray  of 
good  things  for  Katherine' s  supper 
and  a  message  that  Mrs.  Urquhart 
herself  would  follow  shortly  to 
ascertain  that  justice  had  been  done 
to  her  fare.  Christabel's  intention  of 
paying  David  MacVie  a  visit  and 
asking  his  escort  for  a  shopping  expe- 
dition was  now  again  referred  to, 
rather  to  Katherine' s  disappointment, 
and  their  visitor  began  to  look  for  his 
hat,  which  had  rolled  off  into  a  dark 
corner  after  his  encounter  with  the 
beam.  He  stood  with  it  in  his 
hand  by  the  door  while  Christabel 
stooped  over  Katherine  once  more  to 
ask  if  there  was  anything  she  could 
do  for  her  before  she  left  her. 

"  If  David  MacVie  should  be  out," 
Katherine  began. 

"Now,  Kitty,  you  have  promised 
me  not  to  be  nervous  ;  you  are  not  to 
think  of  me  again  till  I  come  back 
when  my  business  is  finished.  You 
will  try  to  be  reasonable,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Especially  as  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  walking  with  your  sister 
to  the  watchmaker's  door  and  putting 
her  under  Mr.  MacVie's  charge  before 
I  leave  her.  I  will  not  let  her  get 
knocked  down  in  a  crowd  I  promise 
you,"  said  a  voice  from  the  door. 


"  It  is  not  our  usual  habit  to  want 
people  to  take  care  of  us,"  said  Kathe- 
rine, falteringly.  "  We  are  accustomed1 
to  walk  through  the  streets  and  do 
our  own  business  without  any  help, 
and  generally  we  prefer  it." 

"Poor  Kitty,"  said  Christabel, 
putting  her  hand  on  Katherine' s  fore- 
head and  feeling  how  the  temples 
throbbed.  "  You  are  so  troubled  just 
now  you  hardly  know  what  you  wish, 
and  you  are  making  yourself  worse  by 
struggling  with  your  fears.  Come 
now,  I  am  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of 
going  anywhere  alone,  as  you  know, 
but  I  will  be  magnanimous  and  let 
myself  be  taken  care  of  across  that 
haunted  corner  just  for  once  to  spare 
your  nerves." 

"  And,  indeed,  Miss  Moore,  you 
may  depend  on  me  for  taking  care." 

Katherine's  eyes  were  shaded  by 
Christabel's  hand  at  the  moment  so 
that  she  did  not  see  the  look  that  stole 
involuntarily  under  Christabel's  eyelids 
towards  the  door  as  the  unusual  words 
"taken  care  of"  passed  her  lips,  or 
the  electric  glance  that  answered  it. 
She  might  have  been  a  little  startled  if 
she  had  seen,  as  it  was  she  tried  to  be 
content,  and  held  out  her  hand  cordi- 
ally to  thank  Mr.  Anstice  for  his  con- 
sideration to  her  foolish  sick-room 
terrors,  which  no  one  would  have 
blamed  more  than  herself  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  next  minute  she  was  alone, 
listening  to  quick,  light  steps  retreat- 
ing down  the  passage,  and  scolding 
herself  for  the  contradictory  unreason- 
ableness which  made  her  unwilling  to 
let  her  sister  go  out  alone,  and  yet 
grudged  her  being  indebted  to  any  one 
but  herself  for  protection.  What 
depths  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  was 
she  not  sinking  into  ?  She  fought  this 
second  battle  with  herself  over  her 
solitary  dinner,  and  when  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart came  up  half-an-hour  later  she 
found  her  patient  looking  pale  and 
tired  indeed,  but  sitting  more  upright 
in  her  chair  than  she  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  do,  and  occupied  with  a 
task  of  intricate  mending  which  she 
had  set  herself  by  way  of  antidote  to 
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uncomfortable  thoughts  when  left  to 
her  own  devices.  The  sight  of  the 
thin  fingers  busied  with  this  womanly 
work  warmed  the  old  lady's  heart 
towards  Katherine  and  scattered  the 
last  remnants  of  the  prejudice  she  had 
been  gradually  loosing  her  hold  on 
through  her  six  weeks'  nursing.  She 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  mistake,  and  that  this  pa- 
tient-looking woman  with  the  quiet  eyes 
and  grave  lips,  who  doubled  down  the 
edges  of  the  patch  she  was  fitting  deftly, 
could  not  have  the  heterodox  opinions 
about  women's  position  and  duties  that 
had  been  attributed  to  her,  by  slan- 
derers no  doubt,  or  at  all  events  that 
she  would  be  ready  to  give  them  up 
when  the  right  influence  came.  After 
ten  minutes  observation  of  Katherine 
while  she  put  in  her  even  stitches 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  old  suspicion  as  to 
the  person  destined  to  exercise  this 
saving  influence  awoke  in  her  mind 
afresh,  but  now  with  softening  reflec- 
tions that  mitigated  its  horror.  After 
all  a  woman  who  had  known  struggle, 
and  who  could  put  so  much  thought 
and  heart  into  the  business  of  con- 
verting two  old  flannel  skirts  into  one 
new  one,  might  (once  she  was  dis- 
abused of  wrong  notions)  prove  a  more 
satisfactory  daughter-in-law  than  one 
of  the  ball-loving  young  ladies  whose 
false  plaits  and  paint  were  a  con- 
stant scandal  to  her  honest  old  eyes. 

"My  dear,"  she  began,  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  "  I  had  no  notion  you  were 
such  a  clever  needle-woman,  and  I 
must  say  I  do  wonder  since  you  can 
do  such  nice  womanly  work  so  well 
that  you  care  to  attempt — hem — other 
things,  my  dear." 

"Than  sewing  ?  "  asked  Katherine, 
smiling.  "  But  there  are  so  many  to 
do  that,  you  would  not  have  me  spend 
my  life  in  needlework." 

"  Not  only  sewing,  but,  my  dear, 
you  know  what  I  mean — the  beautiful, 
homely  things,  the  safe  sheltered  life 
of  usefulness  at  home,  that  no  woman 
looked  beyond  in  my  day,  that  ought 
to  be  enough  for  the  cleverest  woman 
I  think." 


"  Usefulness,  yes,"  said  Katherine 
earnestly;  "but  perhaps  not  always 
sheltered  or  at  home.  Why  should 
capacity  for  one  sort  of  work  be  made 
a  reason  for  not  attempting  others  I 
Why  should  I  not  put  the  [cleverness 
of  my  fingers  to  uses  that  tax  other 
powers  as  well,  if  I  chance  to  have 
them  ?  Why,  in  short,  should  there 
be  any  work  for  clever  fingers  which 
mine  must  not  attempt  because  they 
are  a  woman's  1 " 

Mrs.  Urquhart  put  down  her  knit- 
ting and  stroked  her  chin  with  her 
hand  as  she  searched  her  brain  for  an 
answer  to  so  many  audacious  questions 
in  one  breath. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  her 
eyes  twinkling  triumphantly  over 
her  spectacles,  "Graham  was  reading 
a  book  of  travels  aloud  to  me  last 
night  and  we  came  upon  an  Eastern 
proverb  that  pleased  me  very  much, 
and  that  I  put  by  in  my  mind  for  you. 
'  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  carry  two 
pomegranates  in  one  hand.'  " 

"  I  don't  catch  the  thought  quite. 
What  do  you  mean  ] "  asked  Kathe- 
rine. 

"Perhaps  I  mean,  being  an  old 
woman  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  living,  you  see,  that  it  takes  so  much 
for  us  just  to  be  women,  that  there  is 
no  use  in  our  trying  to  be  anything 
else  as  well." 

"You  don't  say  that  about  men 
though,"  said  Katherine,  after  taking 
a  moment  for  thought  in  her  turn  ; 
"  you  don't  insist  that  a  man  must  be 
a  man  and  nothing  else." 

"But  my  dear,  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  men  as  well  as  of  women 
in  my  long  life,  and  I  do  think  that  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  the  second  pome- 
granate— shall  we  call  it — pushing  the 
first  out  of  the  hand  1  Of  a  man  grow- 
ing to  be  nothing  but  a  doctor,  or  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  and  having  all 
the  real  nature,  the  real  manhood 
eaten  out  of  him  by  the  struggles  and 
ambitions  of  professional  life.  If  the 
woman  by  his  side  is  not  all  a  woman, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  worse  for  them 
both.  There  is  need  of  one  to  stand 
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out  of  the  dust  and  see  the  sky  over- 
head clear." 

"  But  is  that  what  we  women  do 
when  we  let  ourselves  be  shut  up  to  a 
narrower  life  than  we  are  fitted  for  1 " 
said  Katherine,  a  good  deal  moved. 
"Don't  you  think  there  are  other 
things  besides  the  dust  raised  in 
struggle  and  toil  that  may  hide  the 
sky  from  us  ?  May  we  not  be  so 
cramped  and  bound  that  we  never 
lift  our  eyes  from  counting  the 
pebbles  that  hurt  our  own  feet?  Is 
there  anything  worse  than  spending 
one's  life  in  eating  one's  own  heart 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do  ? " 

"  There  is  ahvays  plenty  for  the 
right  sort  of  woman  to  do  at  home,  as 
it  seems  to  me  my  dear,  without  seek- 
ing further." 

"  Women  with  one  kind  of  experi- 
ence think  so,  I  know,  and  they  are 
often,  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  very 
hard  on  other  women  to  whom  fate 
has  given  quite  another.  Your  experi- 
ence is  of  course  a  great  deal  wider 
than  mine,  but  I  don't  think  it  can 
have  taken  in  the  problem  of  such 
lives  as  my  sister  and  I  were  leading 
before  we  came  here,  with  nothing  to 
do,  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  power,  not  exceptional 
perhaps,  but  still  power  to  do  and  be 
something  that  would  make  life  worth 
living.  If  it  had  been  affection  that 
imposed  inaction  upon  us  we  should 
have  resigned  ourselves  perhaps,  but 
the  people  who  had  the  ordering  of 
our  lives,  and  who  wished  to  pare  them 
down  to  their  own  standard  did  not 
love  us  or  understand  us  in  the  least. 
They  could  not  even  make  any  use  of 
what  we  had  to  give  them.  We  were 
as  much  thorns  in  their  sides  as  they 
in  ours,  for  their  whole  energies  and 
thoughts  were  given  up  to  the  task  of 
seeming  richer  than  they  were,  and  for 
that  business  we  had  no  capacity.  Can 
you  not  imagine  what  it  was  to  us  to 
open  our  eyes  as  we  grew  up  to  the 
meanness,  the  utter  falsehood  of  the 
lives  we  were  all  leading,  and  then 
when  we  heard  of  possibilities  of  noble 
living  which  other  women  were  enter- 


ing upon,  are  you  surprised  that  we 
panted  for  the  chance  as  the  thirsty 
pant  for  water,  and  that  we  took 
courage  and  broke  quite  away  from 
our  restrainers  at  last,  and  took  our 
destiny  into  our  own  hands  ?  ' ' 

"  That  depends,  my  dear,  on  whom 
the  people  were,  you  speak  of. 
Relations?" 

"  A  step-aunt  and  cousins  who  had 
felt  us  to  be  burdens  ever  since  we 
were  thrown  upon  their  charity,  and 
who  bitterly  grudged  every  advantage 
of  education  which  in  desperation  I 
clamoured  for,  because  they  felt  every 
shilling  spent  in  that  way  so  much 
taken  from  their  power  of  keeping  up 
the  outside  show  for  which  they  lived. 
Their  family  pride  and  prejudices 
make  them  ashamed  of  the  indepen- 
dent course  we  are  taking  now,  and 
they  dread  our  succeeding  so  far  as 
that  our  names  should  be  talked 
about ;  otherwise  they  were  glad  to  be 
rid  of  us.  Was  I  not  right  to  take 
the  risk  of  setting  up  for  ourselves  ?  " 

"  I  acknowledge  the  hardship  of  such 
a  life,  but  I  think  you  would  have 
done  better  to  wait.  Many  lives  begin 
hardly ;  mine  was  uneventful,  and 
what  you  perhaps  would  have  called 
circumscribed  at  first;  but  I  just 
waited  patiently  where  I  was,  and  after 
a  while  a  change  came  naturally.  Love 
opened  out  a  wider  sphere  to  me,  and  I 
have  always  had  plenty  to  do,  and 
suffer,  and  enjoy  since;  and  I  don't 
quite  believe  myself  that  anything 
but  that  will  really  give  a  woman 
what  she  wants,  or  put  her  in  the  way 
of  doing  the  best  sort  of  work." 

"  Even  if  what  you  say  is  true, 
since  there  are  so  many  women  to 
whom  the  change  you  are  speaking 
about  never  comes,  had  they  not  better 
look  out  for  the  next  best  sort  of  work 
they  can  get  hold  of  ] " 

"  I  think  there  is  such  a  virtue  in 
waiting.  Something,  perhaps  not  mar- 
riage, but  something  would  have  come 
to  you  without  your  seeking  it  if  you 
had  waited." 

"Weariness,  and  middle-age,  and 
deadness  of  intellect  would  certainly 
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have  come  to  us,  and  what  a  stock-in- 
trade  these  would  have  been  to  begin 
the  struggle  upon.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  find  a  fit  sphere  for  active  work 
with  youth  and  energy  on  our  side. 
No,  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  there 
being  more  and  more  women  every 
year  whose  youth  is  to  be  spent  in 
looking  out  for,  and  seeing  pass  by 
them,  a  chance  that  should  come  as  an 
unsought  election,  a  glad  surprise,  if 
it  is  to  come  at  all.  No,  I  am  glad 
that  Christabel  and  I  are  workers  in 
the  present,  not  waiters  on  chance  any 
more  ! " 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
chance,  and  I  don't  despise  even  the 
waiters  so  much  as  you  do,  my  dear. 
I  come,  back  like  an  old  woman  who 
can't  argue  to  the  point  I  started 
from  and  say  that  if  they  are  keeping 
fast  hold  of  their  one  pomegranate, 
they  are  perhaps  doing  the  best  work 
for  themselves  and  others,  the  work 
nearest  them.  I  can't  help  wishing 
that  you  had  not  looked  so  far  out 
of  the  way  for  yours.  Would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  for  you,  so  inexperi- 
enced and  thrown  upon  your  own 
counsels  as  you  are,  to  have  taken 
some  humbler,  more  settled  path  to 
independence  where  many  had  been 
before,  and  where  there  would  have 
been  no  question  of  your  womanly 
right  to  enter?  Why  trust  yourself 


where  you  must  walk  alone,  and  where 
perhaps  you  are  not  wanted  ?  Why 
choose  to  cross  a  dangerous  stream  on 
uncertain  stepping-stones  ? " 

"  I  have  chosen  the  work  I  believe  I 
can  do  best,  and  that  I  am  certain  I 
shall  love  best.  If  I  succeed  I  shall  have 
the  joy  of  thinking  I  am  making  the 
road  safer  for  other  women  who  feel 
like  me  to  follow  on  it.  You  need 
not  pity  me  ;  I  am  no  coward  looking 
forward  to  an  easy  life  ;  I  know  what 
sort  of  a  lot  I  have  chosen,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  a  great  deal  of  miscon- 
ception and  privation,  and  for  real 
suffering  perhaps  before  I  come  to  a 
good  end,  and  I  believe  I  can  bear  it 
all." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  but  you  see  it  is 
so  often  not  the  kind  of  suffering  one 
is  prepared  for  that  comes.  But  what 
am  I  doing  1  Croaking  like  an  old  raven 
to  you,  when  I  ought  to  cheer  you. 
What  will  Graham  say  when  he  hears 
that  I  have  let  you  talk  till  your  face 
is  flushed  and  your  poor  hands  are 
burning  again  ?  I  have  shown  myself  a 
very  bad  nurse  and  shall  deserve  a  good 
scolding  from  the  doctor  when  I  make 
my  confession  to  him.  I  had  better  go 
away  quickly  now  and  send  you  a  cup 
of  tea;  that  will  be  better  for  you 
than  any  more  talk  till  your  sister 
comes  home." 


To  be  continued. 
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IT  was  said  in  some  of  the  biographi- 
cal notices  of  Mr.  Bryant,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  papers  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  that  his  poetry  was 
nearly  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  in  America.  It  seems  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  very  little  is 
known  here  either  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry  or  of  his  cai-eer.  There  are 
two  characters  in  which  he  has  been 
known  to  his  countrymen.  He  has 
been  for  half  a  century  and  more  in- 
timately known  by  them  as  a  poet ; 
but  to  the  present  generation  he  has 
appeared  also  in  another  character. 
He  was  known  to  the  later  generation 
as  a  good,  wise,  and  venerable  man, 
who  through  a  long  life  had  so  prac- 
tised his  various  abilities  and  virtues, 
as  to  have  attained  distinction  in  seve- 
ral pursuits,  and  to  have  succeeded  in 
his  old  age  to  well-deserved  rewards 
and  honours.  As  a  poet,  Mr.  Bryant 
is  little  known  in  this  country;  in  that 
other  character  in  which,  as  I  have 
said,  he  is  familiar  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  his  own  countrymen,  he  is 
scarcely  known  at  all  here. 

The  outlines  of  Mr.  Bryant's  career 
were  published  in  this  country  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in 
1794,  in  a  village  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts,  his  father  being  a 
doctor.  His  popular  poem  Thanatopsis 
was  written  in  1812,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  a  student  at  Williams 
College  in  Massachusetts.  He  did 
not  take  his  degree,  but  left  college 
early  to  take  up  the  sbudy  of  the  law. 
He  practised  law  during  some  years 
in  Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  New 
York,  and  in  1826  was  employed 
upon  the  Evening  Post,  a  journal  which 
he  conducted  till  his  death.  He  wrote 
poems  during  the  whole  of  this  busy 
career  of  more  than  sixty  years. 
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Mr.  Bryant  was  known  to  his 
countrymen  mainly  as  a  poet  of  na- 
ture. He  was  one  of  those  poets  who 
give  themselves  almost  wholly  to  na- 
ture. His  mind  was  immured  in  it ; 
his  strong  eye  was  riveted  upon  it ; 
his  powerful  attention  was  possessed 
by  it.  He  rarely  attempts  to  write 
upon  a  subject  of  which  natural  scenery 
is  not  two-thirds  of  the  attraction  for 
him.  In  the  Song  of  Marion' 's  Men  he 
gives  a  charming  account  of  the  life 
led  by  a  band  of  guerillas  in  South 
Carolina  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  he  is  mainly  attracted  to  this 
subject  because  of  his  love  of  thinking 
upon  the  wilderness.  He  writes  : 

"  We  know  the  forest  round  us 
As  seamen  know  the  sea  ;  " 

Or, 

"  Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 
The  band  that  Marion  leads." 

In  writing  philosophical  or  patriotic 
poems,  he  is  always  throwing  upon  the 
page  some  epithet  descriptive  of  one 
of  the  scenes  of  nature  with  which  his 
imagination  is  filled,  as  for  instance 
when  he  calls  upon  soldiers  for  the 
war  to  come  from  "the  earth-o'er- 
looking  mountains,"  or  from  the  "vales 
where  gathered  waters  sleep."  Even 
in  those  poems  in  which  he  attempts  to 
tell  a  story,  he  must  always  place  his 
story  by  the  roadside,  or  the  riverside, 
or  in  the  forest.  His  stories,  indeed, 
are  rather  more  of  shadows  than  of 
persons,  the  main  beauty  of  them  as 
stories  being  the  grace  with  which  he 
prevents  them  from  being  personal. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Bryant  which  are 
best  known,  such  as  The  Waterfowl, 
The  Fringed  Gentian,  and  The  Yellow 
Violet,  exhibit  his  genius  as  a  de- 
scriber  of  nature.  The  Waterfoicl 
was  written  in  1815 ;  he  did  not 
remember  where.  I  have  heard  him 
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say  that  once  when  he  was  taking 
a  walk  near  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  then  a  law  student,  he 
saw  a  water- fowl  flying  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  that  this  incident  was  the 
occasion  of  the  poem.  But  he  did  not 
remember  whether  he  wrote  it  at  Ply- 
mouth, or  carried  the  scene  and  the 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  wrote  it  a 
few  months  later  when  he  had  gone 
back  to  western  Massachusetts.  This 
poem,  The  Fringed  Gentian,  and  The 
Yellow  Violet,  are  probably  well-known 
here,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  so  gene- 
rally known  that  I  may  not  quote  a 
few  stanzas  from  them.  These  are 
from  The  Fringed  Gentian : — 

"  Thou  blossom,  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  coloured  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

"  Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  drest, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

"  Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  short'ning  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  its  end. 

"  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 

These  stanzas  are  from  The  Yellow 
Violet : — 

"  When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  woods  the  blue-bird's  warble  know, 
The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

".Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume, 
Sweet  flower !  I  love  in  forest  bare 
To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

"  Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 

First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould, 
And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold." 

It  is  observable  of  all  these  poems 
which  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  end 
with  a  moral,  which  however  I  have  here 
omitted  to  quote.  This  is  a  peculiarity 
of  many  of  Mr.  Bryant's  early  poems, 
the  author  not  seeming  to  think  them 
complete  until  he  had  added  to  them 


some  little  precept  or  religious  reflec- 
tion. I  have  seen  this  peculiarity 
commented  upon  with  something 
like  ridicule,  and  indeed  the  reflec- 
tions are  of  a  kind  which  many  per- 
sons would  consider  commonplace.  I 
do  not  object  to  them  because  they  are 
appropriate  to  the  poetry  of  a  youth 
whose  home  was  a  New  England  vil- 
lage of  sixty  years  ago.  But  should 
the  enlightened  reader  still  be  inclined 
to  find  fault,  he  should  remember  that 
when  these  poems  were  written  their 
author  was  yet  a  boy,  and  that  if  the 
morality  is  somewhat  imitative  and 
superficial,  the  genius  for  natural  de- 
scription evinced  by  them,  which  is 
their  real  title  to  live,  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  genuine.  The  exqui- 
site suitability  of  these  epithets  must 
strike  any  one,  but  is  particularly  ap- 
parent to  those  who  know  the  scenery 
of  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  poems  were  written. 

The  far  greater  popularity  of  Bry- 
ant's poems  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land may  be  in  part  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  describe  scenery  which 
is  of  course  better  known  to  Americans 
than  to  others.  A  few  summers  ago 
I  was  staying  in  a  house  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  poet's 
birth,  and  in  sight  of  that  Monument 
Mountain  about  which  he  has  written 
one  of  his  best  poems.  In  that  region 
the  sun  indeed  pursues  a  "flaming 
way,"  but  the  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience of  the  heat  are  paid  for  by 
the  intimacy  with  the  face  of  nature 
into  which  he  leads  or  drives  you. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  always  open 
in  the  evenings.  People  move  about 
the  roads  and  garden-walks,  which  are 
still  warm,  or  in  groups  in  the  porches 
silently  watch  the  rise  of  the  moon. 
But  one  does  not  easily  take  a  book 
and  sit  down  to  read  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp.  I  remember  the  surprise  and 
sense  of  novel  beauty  with  which, 
when  one  evening  in  this  house  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of 
Bryant's  poetry,  I  came  upon  these 
stanzas  in  his  Hymn  to  the  North 
Star :— 
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"  Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they  ; 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar, 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way  : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim, 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with 

him. 

"  And  thou  dost  see  them  rise, 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies, 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old  unmoving  station  yet, 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train, 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western 

main."  g; 

This  is  certainly  fine  poetry,  and  it  is 
of  a  kind  of  which  there  is  not  too 
much  that  is  really  good.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  one  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  time  is 
a  sentiment  for,  and  power  of  descrip- 
tion of  nature.  Certainly  contempora- 
neous literature  shows  a  strong  senti- 
ment for  nature.  The  English  poets 
of  the  last  century,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  often  said,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, scarcely  seemed  to  think  of 
nature,  or  to  look  at  it.  Could  this 
have  been  because  men  in  general 
in  that  day  did  not  look  at  nature? 
One  can  hardly  think  so.  Did  not 
people  take  walks  at  sunset  during 
the  eighteenth  century  ?  It  is  in- 
deed possible  that  in  that  limited  age 
men  did  not  look  upon  the  activities 
of  nature  in  the  bold  and  familiar 
manner  of  Shakespeare  and  Words- 
worth. But  it  can  hardly  be  that 
the  observation  of  the  external  world 
is  a  thing  dependent  upon  fashion. 
It  is  rather  the  literary  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  nature  than  the  sen- 
timent itself  which  has  been  a  matter 
of  fashion.  There  had  been  for  many 
years  nobody  to  show  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  a  man  of 
genius  might,  if  he  liked,  write  poems 
upon  nature.  Their  great  writer, 
Pope,  had  not  authorized  such  poetry. 
The  attention  of  the  poets  of  this 
century,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
strongly  directed  upon  nature,  and 
they  have  written  a  great  deal  about 
nature,  but,  the  works  of  Wordsworth 
and  Keats  excepted,  it  will  not  be 
found  that  much  of  it  reaches  a  high 


degree  of  excellence.  Our  later  poets 
certainly  look  at  nature.  Her  images 
move  before  their  eyes,  her  scenes  are 
conceived  with  delight,  but  in  the 
laboured  and  carefully-selected  epi- 
thets with  which  they  seek  to  describe 
them  the  bright  presence  of  nature 
does  not  remain.  To  be  able  to  write, 
or  chant,  such  poetry  as  this — 

"  The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the 

steep ; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season 

wrong  : 
1  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountain 

throng  " — 

it  would  seem  that  the  poet  should 
devote  himself  almost  wholly  to  nature, 
that  he  should  "worship"  it.  We 
speak  carelessly  of  the  "worship  of 
nature,"  often  not  meaning  much  by 
the  phrase ;  but  it  is  one  which  truly 
expresses  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
such  poets  as  Wordsworth,  or  Col- 
lins— the  one  poet  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  described  nature  well — 
look  upon  the  external  world.  Na- 
ture is  to  them  an  all-surrounding 
fetish,  which  they  profoundly  respect, 
with  whose  lore  their  minds  are  filled, 
and  the  daily  study  of  whose  habits 
and  new  aspects  is  the  pursuit  of  their 
lives. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  was 
mainly  a  poet  of  nature.  He  was  little 
interested,  as  a  dramatic  or  a  critical 
writer  is  interested,  in  varieties  of 
character,  but  upon  the  general  facts  of 
human  nature  and  destiny  his  mind 
was  directed  with  great  force.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  strongly  attached  to  a 
few  friends  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  near  ties  of  blood,  or  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  in  his  youth,  and 
upon  these  persons  he  has  written  some 
very  eloquent  poems,  The  Conqueror's 
Grave,  The  Life  that  is,  The  Future 
Life,  and  others.  The  memory  of  these 
friends  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  a  heart- 
felt language  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake,  but  he  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  blend  them  with  his  sense  of 
life  in  general.  In  his  poem  To  tlie 
Past,  he  groups  the  inmates  of  the 
E  B  2 
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New  England  household  in  which  he 
was  reared  with  the  "empires"  and 
"mighty  names"  of  old,  with  "un- 
published charity  "  and  "  wisdom  dis- 
appeared :  " — 

"  Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the 

ground, 

And  last,  man's  life  on  earth, 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

"  Thou  hast  my  better  years, 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends— the  good,  the 
kind, 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears— 
The  venerable  form— the  exalted  mind. 

"  My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back—  yearns  with  desire  in- 
tense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered — 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared." 

There  are  many  passages  in  Mr. 
Bryant's  poetry  which  show  with  what 
pity,  and  with  what  a  strong  and  com- 
prehensive gaze,  he  looked  upon  the 
course  of  life ;  his  poems  contain  a 
great  deal  of  a  pathos  which  may  be 
called  general  and  philosophical.  Some 
two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  poem  which 
he  called  The  Flood  of  Years,  and 
which  was  an  attempt  to  describe 
time  and  life  as  these  things  are,  and 
not  as  they  appear  to  be  to  those  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  poem 
was  a  remarkable  one,  and  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  on  account  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author.  But  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  to  have 
seen  the  poet  himself,  when  I  got  a 
stronger  impression  of  his  genius  than 
I  have  from  this  poem.  I  saw  him 
one  raw  and  dark  autumn  night,  when 
the  wind  was  rattling  the  falling 
leaves  in  showers  against  the  panes 
of  his  study.  He  was  standing,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  amidst  castaway  mun- 
dane illusions,  alone,  on  the  verge 
of  that  world  from  which  the  friends 
of  his  youth  and  manhood  had  dis- 
appeared, looking  upon  a  dark  and 
cold  prospect,  on  black  and  rugged 


mountains,  wide  and  boreal  plains,  and 
remote  depths  of  space,  his  figure 
wearing  the  stern  sublimity  of  the 
scene  upon  which  he  looked  with  an 
undismayed,  yet  strongly  apprehend- 
ing, eye. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Bryant 
was  not  an  original  writer,  that  the 
life  of  his  country  was  not  expressed 
in  his  verse,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
he  was  an  imitator.  In  the  forms  in 
which  he  expressed  his  thoughts,  he  was 
not  an  innovator  or  discoverer,  for  he 
found  that  the  forms  commonly  used  by 
English  poets  answered  his  purposes. 
He  was  called,  and  he  was,  a  correct 
poet,  in  the  sense  that  his  lines  never 
had  too  few  or  too  many  feet,  that  his 
rhymes  were  perfect,  and  that  he  was 
always  grammatical.  But  he  was 
correct  in  a  higher  sense  than  this ;  he 
was  most  careful  that  his  verse  should 
be  a  correct  copy  of  his  always  definite 
thought.  It  is  not  true  that  his 
poetry  does  not  contain  anything  of 
the  national  life,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  an  imitator.  In  the  sense  that  he 
looked  ahead,  and  not  backward  or  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  that  he  never 
thought  to  inquire  of  any  course  to 
which  he  was  impelled,  whether  ex- 
ample or  fashion  had  authorized  it, 
his  genius  and  his  career  were  alike 
original ;  and  his  orginality  was  all 
the  more  decided  because  it  was  not 
conscious  or  boastful.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  example  he  was  peculiarly 
insensible  ;  his  firm  eye  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  the  objects  upon 
which  his  choice  had  fixed  it ;  literary 
fashions,  of  which  he  must  have  lived 
through  a  dozen,  ran  off  him  like 
water.  The  mind  of  no  eminent 
American  literary  man  was  more- 
directed  upon  his  country ;  and  his 
poetry,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  appro- 
priate to  the  country. 

There  are  two  very  opposite  courses 
which  literature,  in  a  new  country, 
might  be  expected  to  take.  Such  a 
country  having  a  slight  past,  litera- 
ture may  easily  break  with  its  trifling 
remains,  and  will  be  likely  to  approach 
the  novel  ideas  of  the  time  with  con- 
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fident  friendliness.  But  the  literature 
of  a  new  country  might  also  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  very  different  and 
extremely  conservative  course.  In  a 
new  country  there  is  no  large  class  of 
people  occupied  with  art  and  ideas. 
Society  is  mainly  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  external  world.  The  poet 
therefore,  in  such  a  country,  is  like  the 
early  agriculturist  who  held  the  spade 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other.  He  is  to  devote  his  mind  to 
such  poetical  things  as  he  may  see, 
but  for  the  rest  we  should  expect  that 
he  would  encumber  himself  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  distracting  and 
novel  thoughts  of  his  time.  It  is  this 
possible  direction  of  the  literature  of 
a  new  country  which  Mr.  Bryant  re- 
presents. He  was  a  politician  and 
practical  man.  who  was  for  the  rest 
an  artist.  Of  course,  he  was  fairly 
interested  in  the  subjects  of  which 
other  people  were  writing,  and  of 
which  society  was  thinking  ;  but  these 
things  did  not  control  him  as  they  do 
many  poets.  He  had  a  creed,  to  the 
few  and  simple  articles  of  which  he 
often  recurs  in  his  poetry ;  and  these 
appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  devoid 
of  that  individuality  which  a  man 
so  original  is  likely  to  impress 
upon  the  most  commonly  held  opin- 
ions. So  much  of  his  attention  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  national 
politics  and  from  the  control  of  his 
newspaper  he  devoted  to  those  com- 
mon and  general  truths  of  human 
nature,  which  exist  wherever  there  are 
men  and  women,  and  to  nature,  no- 
where so  mighty  and  so  pure  as  in  new 
countries.  That  the  nature  which  he 
describes  is  that  of  America  and  no 
other,  I  perceive,  as  soon  as  I  open  a 
volume  of  his  poems.  I  am  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  free  mountains,  the 
clear  air  of  America,  with  the  "  sub- 
lime vicissitudes  "  of  that  climate,  and 
especially  with  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  of  nature  yet  to  be  felt  in  those 
solitudes. 

I  do  not  know  that  American 
scenery,  at  least  that  scenery  familiar 
to  most  Americans,  is  very  grand ; 


but  it  has  one  quality  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  of  all  attributes 
of  scenery,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
necessary  one — the  undisguised  presence 
of  the  original  power  and  energy  of 
nature.  Strangers  in  the  country  have 
not  generally  admired  that  portion  of 
American  scenery  which  Bryant's 
poetry  describes.  They  really  think 
it  frowsy  and  ragged  rather  than 
sublime,  and  they  sometimes  think 
it  tame.  But  in  order  to  understand 
scenery  it  is  often  necessary  to  have 
seen  it,  not  once,  but  many  times,  to 
have  known  it,  not  £01*  weeks  only  or 
for  months,  but  for  years.  Indeed  really 
to  know  it,  one  should  have  been  born 
or  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  It 
is  the  familiar  rather  than  the  novel 
in  the  scenery  that  men  like.  It  is 
that  nature  which  has  been  conned  in 
the  numberless  and  forgotten  hours 
of  early  life,  and  which  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  mind,  which  is 
really  understood  and  worshipped. 

That  Mr.  Bryant  was  able  to  pur- 
sue his  double  calling  of  poet  and  poli- 
tician without  confusion  or  discourage- 
ment was  due;  in  part  to  his  resolute 
will,  strong  health,  and  systematic 
habits.  But  I  believe  that  he  suffered 
from  no  sense  of  contradiction  between 
his  two  kinds  of  work,  and  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  being  weakened  by  the 
division  of  his  attention  between  them. 
His  capacity  for  practical  things  and 
the  observation  of  politics  was,  if  not 
as  great,  just  as  genuine  as  his  capacity 
for  poetry.  He  was  moreover  the  bet 
ter  able  to  pursue  this  double  course, 
because  he  was  without  some  tastes 
and  impulses  which  poets  commonly 
have.  He  had  no  bent  towards  the 
observation  and  description  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  states  of  mind ;  hence 
he  was  not  a  dramatic  writer,  nor,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  his  taste  and  precision 
of  judgment  would  have  informed  him 
truly  concerning  artists  and  works  of 
art,  was  he  by  disposition  a  critic. 
He  appears  to  have  been  always  with- 
out the  crudity  and  eccentricity  apt 
to  accompany  minds  which  are  go- 
verned by  these  impulses ;  but  he  was 
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also  without  their  warmth,  and  without 
their  variety  and  vivacity  of  sympathy. 
He  was  not  a  narrative  poet,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  the  best  translator 
of  Homer.  Though  he  certainly  had 
gifts  which  would  have  helped  him  in 
that  task,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  in  his 
life  had  an  impulse  to  tell  a  story  or 
to  describe  a  scene,  or  at  any  rate  an 
impulse  so  strong  that  a  little  critical 
second  thought  could  not  have  de- 
stroyed it.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  his  Andromache  holding  be- 
tween her  hands  the  head  of  the  dead 
Hector,  and  talking  in  the  collected 
and  moralizing  strain  of  Thanatopsis. 

Though  both  a  politician  and  poet, 
the  two  arts  were  in  his  hands  kept 
distinct.  He  began  to  write  at  a  time 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  poets  to 
make  verses  in  celebration  and  en- 
couragement of  the  various  struggling 
nationalities  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Bryant  wrote  a  number  of  these, 
this  lively  stanza  being  from  one  of 
them — TJie  Massacre  at  Scio : — 

"  And  for  each,  corpse  that  in  the  sea 

Was  thrown  to  feast  the  scaly  herds, 
A  hundred  of  the  foe  shall  be 
A  banquet  for  the  mountain  birds." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  as 
the  poet  was,  during  the  dozen 
years  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  one  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  slavery,  his  power  of  nervous  and 
spirited  verse  would  have  found  exer- 
cise against  the  slaveholders.  But 
angry  criticism  of  slavery  was  bitterly 
resented  at  the  South,  and  Mr.  Bryant 
was  so  essentially  a  man  of  conduct 
that  he  no  doubt  feared  the  effect  of 
such  writing  upon  a  state  of  things 
always  perilously  sensitive.  It  is 
possible  to  attack  in  prose  with 
moderation,  and  this  Mr.  Bryant  did ; 
but  who  would  envy  the  task  of  a 
satirical  poet  who  was  obliged  to  be 
careful  that  his  invective  should  hurt 
only  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Bryant's  face  and  figure  was 
one  well  known  to  Americans.  He 
was  a  handsome  old  man,  having  a 
slight,  erect  form,  a  fine  head,  and 
a  white  flowing  beard.  His  eyes,  when 


his  mind  was  excited  with  a  peculiar 
mirth  which  he  had,  glittered  through 
their  half-shut  lids  with  a  gem-like 
brilliancy.  At  the  time  when  I  knew 
him  he  was  already  past  eighty.  He 
wrote  but  little  in  his  newspaper,  and 
he  never  was  a  talkative  man.  But 
both  in  his  conversation  and  in  the 
little  writing  which  he  now  and  then 
did,  it  was  common  to  meet  with  some 
stroke  of  his  sense  or  exact  imagina- 
tion. Thus,  I  remember,  in  an  edi- 
torial written  at  a  time  when  political 
feeling  in  the  United  States  was  dull, 
and  the  strife  between  parties  lan- 
guidly conducted,  he  compared  the 
two  parties  to  two  exhausted  gladi- 
ators staggering  about  the  arena  and 
striking  at  each  other  with  weakly- 
directed  blows.  During  a  day  which 
I  spent  with  him  in  the  country,  I 
went  with  him  to  see  a  large  elm 
which  was  on  his  farm.  The  old  poet 
placed  himself  against  it,  and  said : 
"  You  see  a  man  is  a  very  little  crea- 
ture by  the  side  of  a  tree."  These 
stories  may  seem  trifling  and  unworthy 
of  mention  to  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  but  the  incident  of  the 
tree  seemed  to  me  a  fine  one,  and  was 
further  interesting  as  being  like  the 
man,  who  was  by  nature  a  moralizer, 
and  whose  habit  it  was  to  think  the 
commonest  and  most  general  thoughts 
with  uncommon  clearness. 

During  nearly  his  whole  life  Mr. 
Bryant  was  regarded  as  a  cold  and 
reserved  man.  But  in  the  last  decade 
of  his  life  his  manners  changed 
greatly.  He  had  become  rich,  and 
obtained  a  great  reputation;  and  he 
was  rendered  amiable  by  his  prosperity 
and  popularity.  He  was  a  great 
deal  in  society,  went  to  dinners  and 
gave  them,  and  became  a  successful 
speaker  at  public  entertainments.  No 
jokes  are  so  successful  as  those  of 
a  famous  man  which  are  made  in 
character.  Mr.  Bryant  had  attained 
the  position  of  a  man,  one  half  of 
the  effect  of  whose  witticisms  consists 
in  their  relationship  to  his  own  per- 
sonality. At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Froude  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bryant 
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referred  to  Mr.  Froude's  account  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  hoped  that  when 
his  own  life  came  to  be  written  the 
task  might  fall  to  one  who  should 
show  the  same  skill  in  placing  virtues 
in  the  most  favourable  light  they 
could  sustain,  and  in  extenuating  faults 
and  misdemeanours,  which  had  been 
displayed  by  their  distinguished  guest. 
At  a  public  dinner  at  which  some 
allusion  had  been  made  to  his  poetry, 
he  said  that  he  never  knew  of  more 
than  two  poems  which  had  been  of 
any  use  to  anybody ;  one  of  these  was 
"A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the 
sailor's  warning;  a  rainbow  at  night 
is  the  shepherd's  delight ;  "  and  the 
other  was  "  Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber, April,  June,  and  November,"  &c. 

I  have  omitted  one  ingredient  in  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  America  ; 
there  was  in  it  something  of  Franklin. 
He  was  a  man  of  rules,  an  early  riser, 
and  very  nearly  a  vegetarian.  Having 
been  often  asked  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  he  had  accomplished  so  much, 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  hygenic  and 
literary  regulations  which  he  had 
observed  throughout  his  long  life. 
He  had  always  much  to  say  against 
affectation  and  against  modern  ex- 
travagance of  living.  He  thus  figured 
to  the  younger  generation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land sagacity  and  simplicity. 

I  have  given  but  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetical 
works.  I  might  have  quoted  from  a 
class  of  poems,  such  as  The  Burial 
of  Love  and  The  Paradise  of  Tears, 
in  which  is  shown,  under  the  form 
of  allegory,  his  retentive  grasp  of  im- 
portant spiritual  abstractions.  He  has 
passion ;  he  has  also  pathos  and  pity, 
often  of  a  stern  and  remote  kind. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 


works  a  want  of  that  generous  and  quick 
sympathy,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
reader  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  pleasure 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
want  limits  even  his  remarkable  gift 
for  describing  nature.  But  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  description  is  never- 
theless so  gi'eat  that  it  must  make  his 
poetry  a  permanent  part  of  English 
literature.  His  verse  has  the  trait  of 
flashing  upon  the  pleased  eye  succes- 
sive images  of  the  mountain  solitude, 
the  forest  depth,  and  the  "mid-sea 
brine,"  and  of  surprising  the  mind 
with  the  sudden  movements  of  a 
hai'mony  which  is  now  sweet  and 
solemn,  and  now  deliberate  and  lofty. 
Those  who  do  not  already  know  his 
poetry  should  read,  besides  the  poems 
to  which  I  have  referred,  The  Evening 
Wind,  the  Indian  poems,  and  others 
written  in  youth.  It  is  true  that 
the  poet  was  able  to  sustain  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  his  later  works 
the  pitch  of  excellence  which  he 
had  reached  in  his  earlier  ones.  But 
I  think  the  early  poems  are  better. 
The  figure  of  the  young  village 
lawyer,  living  in  the  midst  of  that 
ancient  and  secluded  New  England 
world  which  has  so  long  disappeared, 
and  giving  his  whole  mind  to  nature, 
must  be  an  interesting  one.  But  the 
poems  upon  nature  written  in  later  life 
are  still  very  perfect.  The  poet  had 
in  his  early  days  received  so  strong  a 
bent  towards  nature,  he  had  in  a  few 
short  years  accumulated  such  a  store 
of  experience  of  her,  that  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  able  to  return  to 
country  scenes  and  to  describe  them 
with  the  same  accuracy  of  perception 
and  the  same  sense  of  their  pervading 
spirit  which  he  had  possessed  in  his 
youth. 

E.  S.  NADAL. 
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SCHUMANN   ON   MUSIC   AND  MUSICIANS.1 


IT  is  very  seldom  that  a  distinguished 
artist  has  produced  anything  like  a 
connected  body  of  criticism  on  the 
subject  of  his  art.  And  this  is  hardly 
matter  for  surprise,  since  not  only  is 
the  imaginative  faculty  wholly  distinct 
from  the  analytical,  but  imaginative 
activity  is  of  an  exceptionally  engross- 
ing kind ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  of 
actual  creation  an  artist  will  be 
naturally  exercised  in  storing  mate- 
rials for  his  own  purposes  rather  than 
in  undertaking  a  new  and  special  kind 
of  intellectual  labour.  Even  in  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  which  are 
grounded  everywhere  on  truth  and 
nature,  and  on  a  feeling  for  the  con- 
nections of  the  visible  and  the  spiritual 
world, — where  therefore  the  relation 
of  the  artist  to  his  environment  and 
his  fellows  might  seem  tangible  and 
direct, — the  greatest  masters  have 
often  been  men  who  worked  with 
little  self-consciousness  and  no  sense 
of  a  special  aim  or  mission,  but  simply 
followed  out  an  irresistible  inward 
impulse,  not  knowing  that  their 
natural  vision  was  revelation  and  in- 
terpretation for  the  world.  In  many 
cases  indeed  this  simplicity  of  nature 
seems  naturally  bound  up  with  the 
special  kind  of  creativeness ;  and  a 
realisation  of  it  might  often  give  pause 
to  the  ingenuity  which  is  so  ready  to 
obscure  the  direct  self-luminous  beauty 
of  art.  If  anything  could  have  stifled 
Shakespeare's  genius,  it  would  have 
been  a  prophetic  vision  of  German 
commentaries :  and  Mozart's  account 
of  the  way  in  which  his  tunes  came  to 
him,  when  he  was  comfortable  and 
thinking  about  nothing  after  a  good 
dinner,  or  lying  happily  in  bed,  in- 
volves a  fact  known  to  every  one  who 

1  Music  and  Musicians,  Essays  and  Criticisms, 
By  Robert  Schumann.  Translated  and  Anno- 
tated by  Fanny  Raymond  Bitter.  London  : 
W.  Reeves,  1877. 


has  ever  made  a  melody,  but  wholly 
ignored  by  those  who  are  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  some  hidden 
meaning.  Modern  life,  which  has 
fostered  self-consciousness  and  intro- 
spection in  many  directions,  doubtless 
furnishes  examples  of  artists  who 
have  ventured  on  the  perilous  path  of 
analysis  :  but  the  results  hardly  seem 
to  establish  for  the  criticism  of  a 
creator  any  special  claim  to  clearness 
and  acumen.  Wordsworth,  for  in- 
stance, whose  best  versification  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  in 
natural  magic,  ponderously  argues  for 
the  value  of  metre  on  the  extraordi- 
nary ground  that  its  regularity,  and 
our  sense  of  having  come  across  it  on 
less  exciting  occasions,  introduce  what 
he  calls  "  an  intertexture  of  ordinary 
feeling,"  which  dilutes  and  relieves 
the  discomfort  we  might  experience 
from  the  poet's  more  painful  images. 
And  Reynolds' s  written  views  about  art, 
with  the  sentence  that,  "in  painting, 
as  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  has  the 
least  of  common  nature,"  are  sufficient 
to  prove,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  words,  "  how 
completely  an  artist  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  principles  of  his  own 
work,  and  how  he  may  be  led  by  in- 
stinct to  do  all  that  is  right,  while  he 
is  misled  by  false  logic  to  say  all  that 
is  wrong." 

Nevertheless  there  is  such  obvious 
interest  in  learning  what  views  men 
of  special  capacity  have  held  as  to  their 
own  work  and  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  that  all 
records  and  traditions  bearing  on  the 
subject  have  been  eagerly  noted  and 
repeated.  Indeed  chance  incidents 
and  remarks  may  often  throw  a  light 
and  reveal  a  truth  where  more  delibe- 
rate criticism  might  fail.  And  for 
this  sort  of  anecdotic  interest  music 
seems  to  present  special  opportunities. 
It  differs  from  the  arts  of  the  study 
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and  the  studio  in  enlisting  for  its  pre- 
sentment large  bodies  of  artists, 
itmong  whom  a  special  esprit  de  corps 
may  be  expected  to  spring  up,  and  an 
interesting  and  peculiar  life  and  lan- 
guage to  develop  itself.  But  on  the 
more  serious  side  too  music  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  present  a  special 
claim  to  criticism,  whether  connected 
or  fragmentary,  from  its  own  votaries. 
For  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  mysterious 
an  art,  and  so  technically  abstruse,  that 
none  but  professors  of  it  can  know 
exactly  what  they  are  at,  and  be  justi- 
fied in  speaking  authoritatively  on  the 
subject :  those. who  can  write  fugues 
must,  it  is  thought,  be  in  some  way 
able  to  expound  them.  And  this  view 
is  worth  considering  in  relation  to  the 
reviews  of  Schumann's,  of  which  an 
English  translation  has  lately  ap- 
peared. If  the  result  of  his  work  to 
some  readers  is  disappointment,  if  they 
leave  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  more  amused  and  charmed  than 
illuminated  and  instructed,  they  may 
perhaps  be  led  to  find  the  reason 
rather  in  the  subject  than  in  the  treat- 
ment. At  any  rate  they  will  find  here 
little  trace  of  the  windy  speculations 
with  which  music,  from  its  inward 
character  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
fronting what  people  choose  to  say 
about  it  with  external  realities,  has 
been  so  specially  deluged.  Schumann 
was  that  rare  exception,  a  sound  critic 
as  well  as  an  inventor ;  and  brought 
to  his  task  knowledge,  penetration, 
enthusiasm,  and  humour  of  a  really 
high  order,  combined  with  such 
modesty  that  any  one  who  read  his 
book  without  knowing  his  name 
would  perceive  indeed  that  he  could 
use  words  with  singular  subtlety  and 
charm,  but  would  never  guess  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  musicians. 

It  will  be  necessary  then  to  examine 
more  closely  what  it  is  which  in  the 
ordinary  view  is  expected  from  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  music.  In  the  current 
notions  on  the  subject  two  funda- 
mental fallacies  are  prominent.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  imagined  that 
science,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 


vibration,  and  the  physiology  of  the 
ear,  has  in  some  way  explained  music  : 
whereas  all  that  it  has  done  is  to 
explain  the  material  of  music.  Science 
explains  the  gradual  adoption  of  a 
certain  system  of  notes,  giving  admir- 
able scope  for  the  variety  of  propor- 
tional forms  of  which  music  consists, 
and  assigns  reasons  why  some  of  these 
notes,  sounded  simultaneously,  are  con- 
cordant and  others  discordant :  but  in 
this  direction  it  does  not  get  beyond 
the  bare  and  wholly  unemotional  ele- 
ments, the  bricks  out  of  which  melodic 
and  harmonic  forms  are  built.  Nor 
does  a  wider  view  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  power  of  associa- 
tion do  more  than  throw  some  light 
on  the  broad  effects  of  ordered  sound 
and  of  quick  and  slow  rhythms  on  the 
organism  :  the  actual  definite  effect  on 
us  of  this  or  that  musical  form  as  it 
is  evolved  before  our  ears — technically 
a  series  of  time  and  pitch  relations, 
aesthetically  a  free  form  charged  with 
divine  vitality — is  no  more  explained 
by  physiological  facts  than  the  effect 
of  a  drawing  of  Leonardo  is  explained 
by  the  natural  actions  of  the  eye  in 
following  straight  lines  and  curves. 

The  second  fallacy  is  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  this,  and  consists  in  mis- 
taking secondary,  momentary,  and 
accidental  suggestions  of  music  for  its 
true  essence  and  the  primary  source 
of  its  creator's  impulse.  This  fallacy 
appears  in  another  form  when  people 
who  derive  true  healthy  pleasure  from 
some  compositions  and  some  parts  of 
compositions,  but  find  others  above 
their  heads,  suppose  that  a  more  gifted 
or  more  cultivated  faculty  would  re- 
veal some  symbolic  purpose  and  mean- 
ing, that  it  would  show  them  different 
things,  instead  of  the  same  things 
better  and  more  of  them.  Instead  of 
sticking  to  the  music  and  asking 
"What  does  it  say?"  to  which  a  few 
more  hearings  might  give  them  the 
answer,  they  look  outside  and  ask 
"What  does  it  mean?"  and  feel  sure 
the  composer  could  have  told  them. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  certain 
people  are  so  constituted  that  musical 
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forms  which  strike  themselves  and 
others  as  beautiful  are  continually 
occurring  to  them,  coming  as  it  were 
unbidden  and  demanding  expression ; 
and  a  great  natural  facility  in  arrang- 
ing and  developing  these  melodic  and 
harmonic  strains,  so  as  to  build  them 
into  an  organic  work,  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  gift  of  originating 
them ;  though  composers  have  differed 
greatly  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
mere  mechanical  work  of  setting  and 
interweaving  their  combinations  has 
been  done.  The  delight  is  so  strong 
and  the  impulse  so  overpowering  that 
all  sweet  and  noble  emotion  is  likely, 
in  one  thus  gifted,  to  connect  itself 
intangibly  with  the  prominent  train 
of  ideal  conceptions.  He  is  a  man  as 
well  as  a  musician,  has  a  nation  as 
well  as  an  art,  and  his  forms  will 
sometimes  seem  to  spring  up  clothed 
with  human  attributes,  reflecting,  as 
we  may  believe,  their  magician's  mood. 
Under  special  conditions  and  for  special 
purposes  (as  in  song- writing)  he  may 
even  consciously  turn  his  musical 
faculty  into  a  special  vein,  as  of  ten- 
derness, or  sportiveness,  or  solemnity ; 
or  he  may  lovingly  or  humorously 
connect  some  musical  product  with  the 
outward  occurrence  or  the  inward 
vision  which,  acting  through  hidden 
channels,  may  have  stimulated  his 
fancy  and  led  him  to  his  natural  mode 
of  expression  and  relief.  Without 
conscious  aim,  again,  if  he  sit  down 
to  his  piano  at  one  of  those  times 
when  there  is  a  sense  of  pause  in  the 
more  vigorous  pulses  of  life,  he  is 
more  likely  to  fall  into  a  melancholy 
and  rhythmically  quiet  andante  than 
into  a  tumultuous  presto;  and  con- 
versely, when  a  mood  of  confidence 
reflects  the  exhilaration  of  joyful  sur- 
roundings, the  humour  of  the  moment 
may  flash  forth  in  more  impetuous 
strains.1  But  it  is  evident  that  such 

1  For  instance,  Schumann  tells  how  a  com- 
poser had  been  haunted,  while  writing,  by  the 
image  of  a  butterfly  floating  down  a  brook  on 
a  leaf,  with  the  result  that  his  composition 
was  characterised  by  a  kindred  simplicity  and 
tenderness.  Very  likely  it  was,  but  Schumann 
would  not  have  denied  that  in  the  range  of 


incidental  cases  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  slighter  category  of  musical 
sketches  and  impromptus,  not  to  works 
of  prolonged  labour  and  elaborate  con- 
struction. And  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  evidence  that  the  power  of  creating 
beautiful  music  is  quite  independent 
of  a  conscious  sense  of  these  inter- 
actions, and  of  any  prior  and  external 
aim  or  standpoint. 

In  the  loose,  confused  verbiage  with 
which  music  is  overflooded,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  out  whether  it  is 
objects  and  scenes,  or  moods  and  sen- 
timents, that  the  composer  is  supposed 
to  have  aimed  at  depicting ;  but  at  all 
events  something  or  other  is  supposed 
to  be  there,  consciously  and  purposely 
embodied.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that 
in  some  cases  the  composer  himself 
may  have  been  so  deceived ;  for  a 
person  quite  unused  to  psychological 
analysis  may  easily  get  confused  be- 
tween the  immediate  cause  and  the 
actual  result  of  his  artistic  impulse. 
But  whatever  be  his  subjective  state 
of  mind,  .he  is  able  to  delight  the 
world  only  through  the  welling-up  in 
his  mind  of  forms  of  objective  and 
self-evident  beauty,  which  may  dimly 
reflect  nationality  and  temperament, 
but  which  convey  by  themselves  no 
tangible  reference  to  experience  or 
environment  or  external  conceptions 
of  any  sort,  and  are  in  a  quite  un- 
exampled degree  the  simple  result  of 
his  own  organism.  When  once  he  is 
engrossed  in  his  work  these  musical 
ideas  will  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  world  is 
genuinely  delighted,  will  it  trouble 
itself  little  about  ulterior  suggestions. 
With  respect  to  objects  and  scenes, 
any  one  in  listening  to  a  symphony 
may  invent  his  own  phantasmagoria, 
and  the  doing  so  may  be  as  interesting 
to  some  people  as  it  is  superfluous  to 
others.  As  to  moods  and  sentiments, 

music  a  hundred  equally  simple  and  tender 
compositions  might  be  found,  written  by 
writers  who,  as  it  happens,  had  not  any 
particular  vision  floating  before  their  eyes ; 
and  in  conceding  this,  he  would  concede  all 
for  which  I  am  contending. 
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when  we  have  once  thrown  aside  (as 
by  the  evidence  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
we  must  throw  aside)  the  notion  of 
even  the  loosest  suggestion  of  special 
external  circumstance,  then  the  idea 
of  sitting  down  to  depict  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  describable  moods,  unsup- 
ported and  unjustified  by  any  nucleus 
or  guide  of  tangible  subject-matter, 
falls  hopelessly  to  pieces ;  and  those 
who  imagine  they  dignify  music  by 
calling  it  a  reflection  of  life,  forget 
that  neither  does  life  consist  in  pitch- 
ing oneself  without  rhyme  or  reason 
from  one  definable  mood  into  another, 
and  would  be  very  unpleasant  if  it 
did.  The  series  of  musical  forms, 
musically  apprehended,  was  no  more 
injured  up  to  express  this  or  that 
sentiment  than  a  tree  grew  to  express 
greenness.  And  we  surely  have  only  to 
look  to  perceive  that  the  impression  de- 
rived from  vi  vidly-en  j  oyed  instrumental 
music  is  not  often,  even  for  so  much  as  a 
few  bars,  a  recognisable  sentiment,  and 
is  never  essentially  that,  but  rather  is 
like  a  revelation  of  self-evident  though 
quite  indescribable  truth  and  signi- 
ficance. Nothing  is  so  tantalising  as 
the  attempt  to  analyse  the  lines  of 
feeling  produced  by  beautiful  music : 
the  problem  is  as  hopelessly  complex 
on  the  psychological  as  we  have  seen 
it  to  be  on  the  physiological  side.  A 
score  of  emotions  seem  pent  up  and 
mingled  together  and  shooting  across 
each  other — triumph  and  tenderness, 
surprise  and  certainty,  yearning  and 
fulfilment;  and  all  the  while  the 
essential  magic  seems  to  lie  at  an 
infinite  distance  behind  them  all,  and 
the  presentation  to  be  not  a  subjective 
jumble  but  a  perfectly  distinct  object. 
Xor  can  even  such  general  descriptions 
as  are  in  some  cases  possible  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  and  intrinsically 
true  :  for  instance,  the  bass  figure  in 
the  adagio  of  Beethoven's  B  flat 
symphony,  which  Schumann  considers 
humorous,  seems  to  me  quite  tremen- 
dous in  its  earnestness ;  and  again, 
the  first  movement  of  Schubert's 
trio  in  the  same  key,  described  by 


Schumann  as  "  tender,  girlish,  con- 
fiding," has  always  represented  to  me 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  energy  and  pas- 
sion, the  opening  subject  especially 
seeming  to  demand  a  tremendousness 
of  ictus  which  makes  all  earthly  per- 
formance appear  inadequate.  But  of 
course  it  would  be  meaningless  to  say 
that  girlishness,  or  tremendousness, 
or  any  other  abstraction  was  what 
the  movement  was  written  to  express  : 
such  qualities  are  not  the  result  of 
any  conscious  direction  of  the  facul- 
ties, but  are  simply  inherent  in  forms 
which  present  themselves  to  the  com- 
poser as  independent  and  ultimate 
phenomena  :  and  in  the  working  up  of 
these  there  is  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  than  is  commonly  supposed 
of  semi-mechanical  skill,  acquired  by 
sound  musical  education,  not  inspired 
by  views  of  the  universe. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  tolerably 
clear  that  "a  code  of  musical  aesthe- 
tics," such  as  the  translator  of  the 
book  before  us  has  imagined  to  be  dis- 
coverable in  Schumann's  writings,  is 
something  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
see  the  meaning  or  the  possibility. 
Here  at  all  events  we  shall  search  for 
it  in  vain.  Schumann  had  far  too 
strong  a  grasp  on  reality,  and  too 
much  capacity  for  interrogating  his 
own  experience  as  a  composer,  not  to 
perceive  how  inexplicable  and  ultimate 
to  our  faculties  are  the  beauties  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  forms.  He  sighs 
over  the  hopelessness  of  demonstration 
in  musical  matters.  "  Science,"  he  says, 
"  fights  with  mathematics  and  logic ; 
poetry  wields  the  golden,  decisive 
spoken  word ;  other  arts  have  chosen 
nature,  whose  forms  they  borrow,  as 
their  judge  :  but  music  is  an  orphan, 
whose  father  and  mother  none  can 
name ;  and  perhaps  in  the  mystery  of 
her  origin  lies  half  her  charm." 
Accordingly  his  treatment  of  works 
and  performances,  where  it  is  not 
purely  technical,  consists  of  spirited 
and  sympathetic  descriptions,  with  no 
sort  of  reference  to  underlying  prin- 
ciples, physiological  or  psychological. 
His  position  as  regards  verbal  readings 
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of  music  may  be  gathered  from  such 
passages  as  the  following  : — "  Clitics 
always  wish  to  know  what  the  com- 
poser himself  cannot  tell  them;  and 
critics  sometimes  hardly  understand 
the  tenth  part  of  what  they  talk 
-about.  Good  heavens  !  will  the  day 
ever  come  when  people  will  cease  to 
ask  us  what  we  mean  by  our  divine 
.compositions  ?  Pick  out  the  fifths, 
but  leave  us  in  peace."  "Different 
ages  select  different  bases  for  their 
texts  and  pictures ;  where  the  youth 
of  eighteen  hears  a  world-famous  oc- 
currence in  a  musical  work,  a  man 
only  perceives  some  rustic  event,  while 
the  musician  probably  never  thought 
of  either,  but  simply  gave  the  best 
music  that  he  happened  to  feel  within 
him  just  then."  Speaking  of  Bennett's 
Musical  SketcJies,  he  says  that  the  com- 
poser himself  might  be  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  impulse  came  from  within 
or  without.  And  again,  "Beethoven 
understood  the  danger  he  ran  with 
the  Pastoral  Symphony.  How  absurd 
is  it  in  painters  to  make  portraits  of 
Mm  sitting  beside  a  brook,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  listening  to  the  bubbling 
water."  Once  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
object  to  the  very  titles  of  the  Heroic 
and  Pastoral  Symphonies ;  and  there  is 
one  passage  of  special  indignation  at  a 
mob  of  chatterers  who,  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  Choral  Symphony, 
professed  to  find  in  it  "all  forms  of 
poetry,"  and  interpreted  it  as  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  man,  contain- 
ing the  entire  first  chapter  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. "  Must  a  great  man  always 
find  a  thousand  dwarfs  at  his  heels  ?  " 
Only  one  important  paper  in  the 
book  shows  a  certain  confusion  and 
inconsistency  of  thought  on  this  head. 
In  speaking  of  the  verbal  programme 
which  accompanied  a  symphony  of 
Berlioz,  he  marks  the  exact  distinction 
between  aesthetic  perception  and  super- 
ficial amusement,  when  he  says  that 
"all  Germany  greeted  it  with  the 
declaration  that  such  signboards  have 
an  unworthy  and  empirical  air ;  "  but 
that  "a  Frenchman,  reading  the  pro- 
gramme as  he  listens,  would  applaud 


the  countryman  who  so  intelligently 
treated  the  whole."  But  he  seems  to 
lose  the  point,  and  to  confound  essence 
and  accident  when  he  goes  on,  evi- 
dently influenced  by  the  beauty  which 
as  a  musician  he  found  in  the  work,  to 
find  some  defence  of  its  plan  in  such 
obvious  but  irrelevant  considerations 
as  the  following  : — "  Involuntarily  an 
idea  sometimes  develops  itself  simul- 
taneously with  the  musical  fancy  ;  " 
and  "  Why  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
idea  of  immortality  occurred  to  Beet- 
hoven while  extemporising  ]  Why 
should  not  the  idea  of  a  fallen  hero 
excite  him  to  composition  ] "  Of  course 
such  things  may  and  do  happen,  and  the 
creative  activity  is  thereby  quickened  ; 
but  creative  activity  may  be  quickened 
by  lofty  thoughts  in  dozens  of  directions 
where  the  objective  results  of  the  activity 
will  still  have  no  intrinsic  connection 
with  the  thoughts  :  and,  moreover,  an 
inspiring  thought  is  not  a  programme. 
Schumann  himself  suggests  a  doubt 
"whether  the  listener,  unaware  of  the 
composer's  intention,  would  see  similar 
pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  to  those 
which  Berlioz  has  designated ; "  and 
this  is  really  a  complete  admission  of 
the  vague  and  subjective  character  of 
musical  phenomena  regarded  in  the 
light  of  symbols.  We  have  seen  that 
the  interest  of  some  single,  simple 
suggestion  may  be  vivid  enough  to  last 
through  slight  and  short  instrumental 
works  where  the  whimsicality  of  the 
connection  is  often  half  the  charm ; 
but  deliberately  to  force  a  string  of 
such  analogies  on  a  long  orchestral 
work,  is  to  trifle  with  the  sources  of 
inspiration  and  to  endanger  the  musi- 
cal ideas  at  the  risk  of  merely  excit- 
ing after  all  an  empty  transitory  and 
mechanical  interest.  "People  err," 
says  Schumann  in  the  same  paper, 
"when  they  suppose  that  composers 
prepare  pens  and  paper  with  the  deli- 
berate predetermination  of  sketching, 
painting,  expressing  this  or  that." 
But  unfortunately  this  is  just  what 
Berlioz  did  do. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that   Schu- 
mann loses  his  clearness  of  vision  on 
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this  point : !  while '  at  the  same  time 
his  imagination  suggested  as  humorous 
and  interesting  flashes  of  allowable 
subjective  interpretation  as  can  be 
anywhere  found.  And  one  is  specially 
tolerant  of  such  fancies  when  they 
come  from  a  master  :  when  wine  is  of 
fine  flavour,  one  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  froth.  His  images  run  riot  in 
most  graceful  fashion,  but  we  feel  that 
he  is  always  estimating  them  at  their 
true  value ;  and  he  often  puts  in  a 
word  to  warn  us  against  mistaking  the 
dream  for  the  reality,  the  dim  mirror 
of  metaphor  for  the  veritable  region, 
"which,"  as  he.  says,  "we  have  never 
explored,  and  consequently  can  have 
no  recollection  of."  In  his  descriptions 
he  is  aided  by  assuming  the  disguise 
of  different  personalities,  generally  the 
gentle  Eusebius  or  the  impetuous  Flo- 
restan.  A  good  specimen  of  his  style 
is  the  paper  with  which  he  opened  his 
career  as  a  critic,  about  some  Varia- 
tions of  Chopin's  on  an  air  from  Don 
Giovanni : — "  "We  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  title-page.  I  turned  over  the 
leaves  vacantly  :  the  veiled  enjoyment 
of  music  which  one  does  not  hear  has 
something  magical  in  it.  And  besides 
this,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  com- 

1  For  complete  realisation  of  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  musical  impressions  some  sort 
of  acquaintance  with  their  relation  to  the 
organism  seems  requisite.  Not  that  such 
acquaintance  at  all  explains  the  inner  myste- 
ries ;  but  without  it  people  are  sure  occasion- 
ally to  blunder  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
further  from  truth  and  sense  than  the  sentence 
where  Schumann  says  that  music  seems,  in  a 
certain  composition,  "  to  have  sought  to  return 
to  its  origin  before  it  was  confined  by  the  laws 
of  time  ; "  or  than  the  following  remark  which 
he  quotes  with  approval—"  When  it  becomes 
possible  to  render  the  tyranny  of  measure  in 
music  ^yholly  imperceptible  and  invisible,  so 
that  this  art  is  made  apparently  free  ;  when 
it  attains  self-consciousness,"  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  "  then  it  will  possess  the  complete 
power  of  embodying  lofty  ideas,"  and  so  on. 
As  if  the  rhythmic  sense  had  not  been  inter- 
woven in  our  very  substance  for  ages,  lying  at 
the  very  root,  and  alive  in  the  very  fibre,  of  me- 
lodic form.  We  might  as  reasonably  expect  a 
higher  enjoyment  of  language  if  we  could 
escnpe  from  the  "tyranny"  of  nouns  and 
verbs. 


poser  presents  a  different  character  of 
note-forms  to  the  eye ;  Beethoven 
looks  very  different  from  Mozart  on 
paper ;  the  difference  resembles  that 
between  Jean  Paul's  and  Goethe's 
prose.  But  here  it  seemed  as  if  eyes, 
strange  to  me,  were  glancing  up  at 
me — flower  eyes,  basilisk  eyes,  pea- 
cock's eyes,  maiden's  eyes ;  in  many 
places  it  looked  yet  brighter, — 
I  thought  I  saw  Mozart's  '  La  ci 
darem  la  mano '  wound  through  a  hun- 
dred chords,  Leporello  seemed  to  wink 
at  me,  and  Don  Juan  hurried  past  in 
his  white  mantle."  And  again,  in  his 
paper  on  Dance-music  ("  which  makes 
me  sad,"  says  Florestan,  "instead  of 
cheerful  and  busy,  like  church-music :') 
how  true  is  this  description:  "First 
waltzes  by  Franz  Schubert !  Ye  are 
little  lovely  genii,  floating  above  the 
earth  at  about  the  height  of  a  flower. 
What  a  dreamy  thoughtlessness  wan- 
ders through  them  all !  \Ve  forget  to 
think,  listening  to  them ;  and  when  we 
play  the  last  one,  we  fancy  we  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  first."  And 
again,  "  I  remember  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  a  performance  of  the  C-minor 
Symphony,  and  when  the  passage  that 
leads  towards  the  finale  was  played — 
exciting  every  nerve  to  the  utmost 
tension — a  little  boy  pressed  closer 
and  closer  to  me,  and  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  so,  he  answered — 
'I  am  afraid.'"  His  account  of  his 
unearthing  of  Schubert's  C-major  Sym- 
phony cannot  but  thrill  those  who 
have  known  what  the  author  of  the 
work  never  knew,  the  joy  of  hearing 
it.  Schumann  had  been  visiting  the 
cemetery  at  Vienna,  where  lie  side  by 
side  the  graves  of  his  two  idols,  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  idea  of  finding  out  a 
surviving  brother  of  the  latter.  This 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  piles  of 
unpublished  music,  and  he  immedi- 
ately sent  this  symphony  to  Mendels- 
sohn at  Leipsic,  agreeing  probably 
with  the  writer  of  the  "Monday  Popu- 
lar "  programmes,  who  accounts  for 
Mendelssohn's  affection  for  Schubert's 
music  on  the  ground  that  Men- 
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delssohn  had  an  eye  for  anything  with 
"a  touch  of  genius"  about  it.  The 
result  was  of  course  the  immediate  pro- 
duction and  canonisation  of  the  work. 
Schumann's  description  of  it  is  charged 
throughout  with  loving  appreciation, 
but  is  far  too  long  to  quote :  one 
sentence,  however,  I  must  give — 
"  There  is  a  passage  in  the  second 
movement  where  a  horn  calls  from  a 
distance,  that  seems  to  have  descended 
from  another  sphere.  And  every  other 
instrument  seems  to  listen,  as  if  aware 
that  a  heavenly  visitant  had  glided 
into  the  orchestra."  As  a  specimen  of 
another  vein  we  may  take  the  paper 
on  the  Huguenots,  which  made  Schu- 
mann "  weary  and  inattentive  from 
anger,"  and  which  he  follows  from 
"the  ridiculously  trivial  sanctity" 
of  the  overture  on  through  the  whole 
course  of  intrigue  and  carnage,  in- 
dignant that  one  of  the  bloodiest  of 
religious  dramas  should  be  "  degraded 
to  the  level  of  an  annual  fair-farce,  in 
order  to  raise  money  and  noise  with 
it."  "  To  startle  or  to  tickle  is 
Meyerbeer's  maxim,  and  he  succeeds 
in  it  with  the  rabble.  And  as  for  the 
introduced  chorale,  which  sets  French- 
men beside  themselves,  I  declare  that 
if  a  pupil  brought  such  a  lesson  in 
counterpoint  to  me  I  should  certainly 
beg  him  to  do  better  in  future.  How 
overladen  yet  empty,  how  inten- 
tional, yet  superficial !  What  black- 
smith's work,  that  the  mob  may  not 
fail  to  observe  it,  is  this  eternal  chant- 
ing of  Marcel's  A  Firm  Fortress ! 
Then  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
dedication  of  the  swords  in  the  fourth 
act.  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  much 
dramatic  movement,  some  intelligent 
striking  turns,  and  that  the  chorus 
especially  is  of  great  outward  effect ; 
situation,  scenery,  instrumentation 
work  together,  and  as  the  horrible  is 
Meyerbeer's  element,  he  has  written 
this  with  warmth.  But  if  we  look  at 
the  melody  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  what  is  it  but  a  vamped-up 
Marseillaise  ?  Is  there  real  art  in 
producing  effect  with  such  means  at 
such  a  passage  ?  I  do  not  blame  the 


use  of  every  means  in  the  right  place  ; 
but  we  must  not  exclaim  '  Glorious  ! ' 
when  a  dozen  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
ophicleides  are  heard  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  unison  with  a  hundred  sing- 
ing men.  One  Meyerbeerian  refine- 
ment I  must  mention  here.  He  knows 
the  public  too  well  not  to  know  that 
an  excess  of  noise  stupefies  at  last. 
How  cleverly  he  goes  to  work  then  ! 
After  such  explosions  as  that  men- 
tioned above,  he  gives  us  whole  arias 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  single 
instrument,  as  if  he  meant  to  say, 
'  Behold  what  I  can  do  with  but  small 
means  !  Look,  Germans,  look  ! ' ' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
examples,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  practical  tendency  of  Schumann's 
teaching  was  essentially  healthy.  One 
can  only  sympathise  with  the  hopeful 
and  courageous  spirit  in  which  he  un- 
dertook the  campaign  against  Philis- 
tinism. And  his  hatred  of  pedantry 
and  of  mere  cleverness  without  inspi- 
ration is  everywhere  apparent.  "  I 
have  often  observed,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  prejudice  and 
stupidity  is  to  be  found  among  me- 
chanical musicians."  And  of  a  cer- 
tain symphony  which  had  obtained  a 
prize  at  Vienna  while  those  of  Schu- 
bert were  lying  on  a  shelf,  he  says, 
"If  it  contained  grave  errors,  weak- 
nesses of  form,  extravagances,  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment, encouragement :  but  alas  !  here 
we  can  only  say  'Very  good,'  or 
'It  is  rather  tiresome,'  or  sigh,  or 
think  of  something  else."  And  again, 
"  The  best  fugue  will  always  be 
that  which  the  public  takes  for — a 
Strauss  waltz;  in  other  words,  where 
the  artistic  root-work,  like  that  of 
a  flower,  is  so  beautifully  concealed 
that  we  only  perceive  the  flowers.  I 
know  a  by  no  means  contemptible  con- 
noisseur of  music  who  mistook  a  Bach 
fugue  for  a  Chopin  etude — to  the 
honour  of  both;  and  many  young 
girls  might  fancy  the  second  part  of  a 
Mendelssohnian  fugue  to  be  a  Song 
without  Words."  Again,  in  speaking 
of  a  Gipsy  Chorus  in  an  opera  which 
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disappointed  him,  he  says,  "  Euphony 
and  grace  should  never  be  found  want- 
ing, even  when  gipsies  are  the  singers : " 
a  sentence  which  vividly  recalls  the 
tedious  and  tuneless  simplicity  of 
many  an  operatic  chorus  of  hunters 
and  villagers  and  other  such  inevitable 
bodies  of  people.  "Weber  has  done 
these  things  better  in  his  Preciosa." 
Truly  he  has. 

If  anything  is  wanting  to  our  com- 
plete sympathy  with  Schumann's 
spirit,  it  arises  from  a  vein,  unavoid- 
able, it  may  be,  in  the  writing  of  a 
man  whose  whole  career  lay  in  the 
thick  of  musicians  and  musical  dis- 
cussion. One  may  feel  in  rising  from 
the  book  that  one  has  been  a  little  too 
much  in  the  atmosphere  of  professional 
orchestras  and  wonderful  performers ; 
that  if  music  were  quite  such  an 
esoteric  and  hothouse  affair,  it  would 
hardly  occupy  the  position  that  one 
hoped  it  might,  and  indeed  that 
one  sees  it  does,  occupy  in  the  world. 
No  one  appreciated  the  beauty  and 
value  of  "Volkslieder  more  than  Schu- 
mann ;  and  it  is  disappointing,  on  the 
very  next  page  to  the  one  where  he 
recommends  attention  to  them  as  "  a 
treasure  of  lovely  melodies,"  to  find 
such  remarks  as  the  following : — 
"  '  Melody '  is  the  amateur's  war-cry, 
and  certainly  music  without  melody  is 
no  music.  Therefore  you  must  under- 
stand what  amateurs  fancy  the  word 
means ;  anything  easily,  rhythmically 
pleasing.  But  there  are  melodies  of  a 
very  different  stamp,  and  every  time 
you  open  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
&c.,  they  will  smile  at  you  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways ;  you  will  soon 
weary,  if  you  know  these,  of  the  faded 
monotony  of  modern  Italian  opera 
melodies."  And  again  :  "  In  judging 
compositions,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  as  to  whether  they  belong 
to  art,  or  merely  serve  as  the  enter- 
tainment of  amateurs  " — as  if  the 
people  among  whom  the  Volkslied 
originates  and  lives  were  not  amateurs 
of  the  purest  water ;  and  as  if  the 
names  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and 
of  Schumann  himself,  were  not  house- 


hold words,  and  their  works  house- 
hold treasures,  in  thousands  of  homes 
whereof  no  single  member  would  claim 
the  dignity  of  connoisseurship.  I 
scarcely  think  it  a  paradox  to  say  that 
often  it  is  the  good  music  which  is 
kept  alive  by  amateurs,  and  the  bad 
(at  all  events  as  regards  virtuoso 
displays)  by  connoisseurs.  And  the 
music  which  can  only  speak  to  Ge- 
wandhaus '  audiences  is  not  the  music 
whose  existence  is  a  great  fact  in  the 
world.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  rhetoric 
on  Schumann's  part  to  say,  in  his  first 
enthusiasm  about  Schubert's  newly- 
found  work,  that  "  he  who  is  not  yet 
acquainted  with  this  symphony  knows 
very  little  about  Schubert."  But  it  is 
truer  to  say  that  he  who  knows  and 
loves  the  peculiar  quality  of  any  one 
of  Schubert's  melodies  knows  a  great 
deal  about  him.  Elsewhere  Schumann 
speaks  with  approval  of  the  idea  that 
progress  in  art  "  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  formation  of  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  among  artists." 
But  music,  to  be  healthy,  can  never 
dispense  with  the  broad  support  which 
comes  from  true  though  fragmentary 
appreciation,  from  natures  which  greet 
and  cherish  such  beauties  as  they  see, 
even  if  unable  to  grasp,  like  Schumann 
and  his  friends,  the  whole  organism  of 
an  elaborate  movement. 

But  though  our  author  seems  to 
have  occasionally  flouted  amateurs  in 
a  somewhat  indiscriminate  way,  his 
remarks  as  a  rule  are  as  just  in  their 
bearing  on  the  hearers  of  music  as  on 
the  makers  and  performers.  The 
burden  of  his  advice  is  always  to 
listen  and  enjoy,  instead  of  talking 
and  carping  and  airing  fads  and 
fancies;  and  it  might  well  be  taken 
to  heart  by  a  certain  class  of  concert- 
goers,  who  often  seem  mainly  occu- 
pied in  extracting  the  pleasure  of  self- 
importance  from  having  a  view — 
pitting  compositions  against  each 
other  as  if  they  were  fighting-cocks, 
or  still  more  frequently  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  music  on  its  own  account 
may  have  some  significance  worth 
thinking  about,  in  glib  discussion  as 
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to  whether  So-and-so  "plays  with 
soul  "  or  not.  It  is  obviously  easy  to 
pretend  to  taste  and  insight  on  such 
points  without  much  possibility  of 
contradiction,  and  to  pose  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  being  knocked  over  : 
but  though  So-and-so  may  have  taken 
liberties  with  the  tempo,  it  is  probable 
that  he  or  she  has  at  least  as  much 
"  soul  "  as  the  average  dilettante. 

We  have  naturally  lingered  over 
the  purely  musical  parts  of  the  book  :* 
but  interspersed  are  many  touches  of 
simple  human  interest,  and  some  whole 
papers  of  an  anecdotic  kind.  Among 
these  is  the  story  of  "  The  Old  Cap- 
tain," describing  the  presence  in  the 
Davidite  circle  of  a  veteran,  who  was 
reported  to  have  begun  the  study  of 
the  piano  late  in  life  with  the  most 
difficult  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  to 
have  practised  it  in  solitude  for  ten 
years,  alternately  hoping  and  despair- 
ing. He  used  to  come  to  the  Musical 
Evenings,  and  sit  listening  in  a  corner. 
"  I  never,"  says  Schumann,  "  played 
better  or  more  gladly  to  any  man  than 
to  him.  His  presence  was  inspiring  : 
I  mastered  him,  led  him  whither  I 
would,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  I  re- 
ceived all  my  power  from  him."  After 
a  time  he  came  no  more  :  but  I  will  not 
spoil  the  pathetic  end  of  the  tale  by 
fragmentary  quotation.  A  contrast  to 
this  is  the  account  of  the  artistic  ball 
at  the  editor's,  who  invited  young 
musicians  in  order  to  get  reviews  out 
of  them  :  here  the  writer  hangs  a 
charming  little  sketch  on  the  simple 
incident  of  his  getting  engaged  for  the 
same  dance  to  two  of  the  editor's 
daughters.  In  his  maxims  and  aphor- 
isms also,  though  too  thorough  a  Ger- 
man always  to  avoid  mistaking  solemn 
commonplaces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nebulous  verbiage  on  the  other,  for 


wisdom  and  profundity,  he  has  said 
many  good  things.  For  instance, 
"One  voice  that  blames  has  the 
strength  of  ten  that  praise."  "He 
who  sets  limits  to  himself,  will  always 
be  expected  to  remain  within  thenv' 
"  The  saying,  '  I  have  thrown  it  in  the 
fire,'  is  often  but  a  shameless  boast. 
I  detest  people  who  throw  their  com- 
positions in  the  fire."  "  He  who  is 
anxious  to  preserve  his  originality  is 
in  danger  of  losing  it."  "The  great 
is  admirable  even  in  ruin.  Dismem- 
ber a  symphony  by  Beethoven  and  one 
by  Gyrowetz,  and  then  observe  what 
remains.  Works  of  mere  talent  or 
compilation,  when  destroyed,  seem  but 
overturned  card-houses ;  while  after 
the  expiration  of  centuries,  pillars  and 
capitals  of  ruined  temples  still  exist." 

In  conclusion,  it  must  in  honesty  be 
said  of  the  present  translation  that, 
though  it  has  clearly  been  a  labour 
of  love,  points  have  been  missed  and 
the  general  verve  and  flavour  of  the 
original  hardly  reproduced.  This  is 
unfortunate  if  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  better  complete  translation ;  and 
that  such  a  one,  though  a  difficult 
task,  is  possible,  none  will  doubt  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
beautifully  faithful  and  delicate  trans- 
lations of  a  number  of  these  very 
papers  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Musical  World  under  the  signature  of 
"  M.  E.  von  G."  Many,  however,  and 
those  not  only  technical  musicians, 
may  welcome  the  present  opportunity 
of  making  acquaintance  with  a  book 
whose  chief  charm  after  all  lies  in 
its  overflowing  geniality  and  kindli- 
ness, and  is  best  summed  up  by 
saying  that  no  one  can  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  a  warm  feeling  of 
affection  for  its  author. 

EDMUXD  GURNEY. 
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THE  titles  given  below  are  far  from 
representing  all  that  has  lately  been 
published  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The  amount 
and  character  of  this  literature  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  reverent  interest  in 
that  remarkable  man  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  new  cultus.  The  feeling  is 
manifested,  not  only  by  the  authors 
of  these  books  (in  whom  something  is 
to  be  pardoned  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
biography),  but  also  by  their  readers 
and  critics,  that  in  the  person  of  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Chablais,"  we  have  a 
type  of  sanctified  humanity  quite  su- 
perior to  anything  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  English  stock,  and  which 
mere  Protestantism  cannot  attain  unto. 
Now  there  is  nothing  but  good  to  be 
said  of  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
.saints,  provided  only  it  be  done  with 
discretion  and  fidelity  to  historic  truth. 
But  there  is  large  scope  here  for  the 
function  of  the  avvocato  del  diavolo  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  of  all  these 
books  that  they  are  wholly  negligent 
of  this  duty.  The  Francis  de  Sales 
whom  they  present  to  us  is  neither  the 
legendary  Francis  nor  the  historical 
Francis.  The  blaze  of  colour  which' 

1  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop)  and  Prince  of 
•Geneva.  By  the  author  of  A  Dominican 
Artist.  Rivingtons,  1876. 

A  Selection  from  the  Spiritual  Letters  of  St. 
^Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  by  the  same 
Author.  Rivingtons,  1871. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  By  Jean 
Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley.  Translated 
by  the  same  Author.  Rivingtons,  1872. 

The  Mission  of  St.  Francis  of  Saks  in  the 
Chablais.  By  Lady  Herbert.  Bentley,  1868. 

Selections  from  the  Letters  of  St.  Francis  de 
-Sales.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Bagot.  Revised  by  a  Priest  of  the 
English  Church.  Masters,  1871. 

The  "  Salesian"  literature  in  French,  always 
voluminous,  has  received  unusual  increments 
•of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  project,  just 
accomplished,  for  constituting  St.  Francis  a 
•"  doctor  of  the  Church.'' 
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characterises  the  former  portraiture  is 
toned  down  to  suit  the  English  taste, 
though  no  attempt  is  made  to  correct 
the  drawing.  Not  even  Lady  Herbert's 
Mission  in  the  Cliablais  ventures  to  re- 
produce that  wild  profusion  of  miracle, 
and  those  unctuous  details  concerning 
the  saint's  resistance  to  temptation 
in  which  his  panegyrists  so  much 
delight.  Not  even  the  author  of  A 
Dominican  Artist,  in  whose  writings  ap- 
pear so  many  indications  of  industry 
and  good  taste,  ventures  on  anything, 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  her  hero's 
life,  but  a  servile  though  distant  and 
timid  following  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
Francis's  own  letters  and  the  docu- 
ments of  his  friends  and  partizans  for 
the  materials  for  correcting  these  dis- 
torted representations ;  and  it  is  not 
creditable  to  intelligent  writers  who 
have  had  these  materials  under  their 
eyes,  to  persist  in  repeating  the  old 
fiction  as  truth.  A  less  labour-saving 
course  would  not  only  be  more  honour- 
able to  themselves,  and  more  just  to 
their  readers,  but  it  would  not  be  in 
all  respects  disadvantageous  to  their 
hero.  He  would  doubtless  lose  some 
rays  of  the  halo  that  envelops  him ; 
he  might  be  constrained  to  descend  a 
step  or  two  from  that  lofty  pedestal  on 
which  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  con- 
sciously posing  for  a  saint;  and  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  some  qualifying 
of  that  preternatural  sweetness  which 
(to  the  Protestant  taste)  approaches 
now  and  then  the  very  verge  of  mawk- 
ishness ;  but  whatever  his  portrait 
might  lose  in  heroic  dimensions  and 
in  the  air  of  sanctity,  not  to  say 
sanctimony,  it  would  gain  in  human 
interest  and  probability.  In  the  early 
pages  of  his  biography,  we  should  miss 
that  solemn  little  prig  described  in  the 
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bull  of  canonization  as  having  "  shown 
when  a  child  none  of  the  traits  of 
childhood,"  and  in  the  eulogy  of 
Father  Morel  as  "having  manifested 
in  the  cradle  such  chaste  modesty  as 
to  shrink  from  the  caresses  of  his 
nurse,  and  hardly  permit  her  to  kiss 
him  ;  "  l  and  in  the  later  chapters  we 
should  part  with  more  regret  from  the 
figure  of  "the  Apostle  of  the  Cha- 
blais,"  taking  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
encountering  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Chablais,  its  frightful  precipices,  its 
eternal  winters,  its  ferocious  beasts 
and  still  more  savage  inhabitants,  op- 
posing the  malignity  and  heresy  of  the 
latter  only  with  the  arms  of  love  and 
meekness,  and  with  the  eloquent  preach- 
ing of  the  true  faith,  until  "at  last, 
his  gentleness  triumphed  over  their 
brutality,  his  love  over  their  hate,  his 
patience  over  their  fury,  his  constancy 
to  serve  them  over  their  obstinacy."  ; 
But  we  should  get  in  exchange  a  most 
interesting  and  racy  character,  with  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  it,  a 
genial  bonhomie,  a  bright  wit,  a  love 
of  society,  especially  that  of  cultivated 
ladies ;  a  taste  and  talent  for  diplo- 
macy of  the  sort  that  approaches  in- 
trigue ;  and  an  unaffected  ardour  of 
mystical  devotion  combining  and  co- 
operating with  a  practical  shrewdness 
which  made  him  a  capital  adviser  of 
the  pious  but  sentimental  ladies  who 
were  his  favourite  correspondents,  but 
which  proved  a  dangerous  gift  to  a 
man  who  had  been  taught  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Jesuits3  connected 
with  the  affair  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  to  make  an  unscrupulous  use  of 
it  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  mind  consti- 
tuted like  that  of  Francis  should  give 
early  evidence  of  a  vocation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  career.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  the  story  told  of  him  that 

1  Canonization  de  St.  Fr.  de  Sales,  en  XVI. 
Discours.     Grenoble,  1665. 

2  See  that  tremendous  piece  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, the  Oration  of  Bottini,   Consistorial 
Advocate,   at   the  canonization    of    Francis, 
transcribed  in  full  by  Father  Morel. 

3  Father    Possevin,  author  of  the  Soldat 
Chretien. 


when  other  children  were  playing  sol- 
diers, he  would  be  playing  church,  and 
leading  about  the  little  peasants  in  a 
procession  instead  of  a  battalion  ;  nor 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  father's 
castle  at  Thorens  in  Savoy,  from  his 
costly  education  at  Paris  and  Padua,  an 
accomplished  and  brilliant  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  he  should  already  have 
set  before  himself  the  position  of 
Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva 4  as  a 
more  congenial  one  than  any  he  would 
be  likely  to  attain  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  or  in  the  career  which  his 
father's  ambition  had  marked  out  for 
him,  of  country  gentleman  and  senator 
of  Savoy. 

The  story  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  father's  plans  is  told  by  the  most 
voluminous  and  authoritative  of  the 
saint's  biographers,  the  Abbe  Marsol- 
lier,  with  a  naivete  characteristic  of  that 
class  of  writers.  Soon  after  Francis's  re- 
turn home,  his  father  announced  that  he 
had  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with 
a  charming  young  heiress  in  the 
neighbourhood,  daughter  to  the  Baron 
de  Vegy.  "  It  struck  the  young  count 
like  a  thunderbolt,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher, who  has  been  dwelling  with  de- 
light on  the  early  vows  of  celibacy 
which  the  young  student  had  made  in 
his  private  devotions  ; — and  yet  not  so 
much  like  a  thunderbolt  after  all,  but 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  ride  over 
to  Castle  Vegy  and  take  a  look  at  the 
young  lady.  In  fact,  a  sense  of  re- 
spect for  his  father's  wishes,  or 
something,  led  him  to  call  often  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Vegy,  until  her  feel- 
ings, at  least,  had  become  very  tenderly 
engaged.  "This  young  lady"  (we 
quote  from  the  biography  of  Loyau 
d'Amboise)  "  no  longer  concealed  from 
him  how  dear  he  had  become  to  her. 
She  never  looked  on  him  without  an 
indefinable  smile  that  bespoke  the 
feelings  of  her  soul.  Not  more  soft 
were  Rachel's  sighs  for  Jacob,  not 
more  tender  the  looks  with  which 
she  greeted  his  return  to  the  roof 
of  Laban  after  charming  away  the 

4  So  the  Abbe  Marsollier,  Fie  de  St.  Franfois, 
Livre  I. 
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fatigues   of    the    day  with   thoughts 
of  her."     To  the  great  satisfaction  of 
both   families  the   affair  was   looked 
upon  as  settled.      Mutual  congratula- 
tions   were   exchanged,    and   in    the 
Chateau     de    Sales    they    began     to 
choose  the  place  for  the  bride's  por- 
trait, and  to  talk  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the   wedding  party.     But 
either  the  young  count  had   changed 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  wooing, 
or,  as  his  biographers  proudly  assert, 
he  never  had  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  marrying  the  girl  at  all.     At 
all  events,  while  this  billing  and  cooing 
was  going  on,  the  young  saint  was  in 
consultation   with   his    cousin   Louis, 
canon  of   the  chapter    of    Geneva,  to 
get    him    neatly  out    of    the    affair ; 
which  was  managed  by  securing   for 
him  from  the  Pope  the  most  brilliant 
ecclesiastical     appointment     in      the 
diocese,  that  of  provost  of  the  cathe- 
dral,  that    had    just    fallen    vacant. 
Not  till  the  document   that   secured 
him    this    prize    was    fairly   in    his 
hand,  did  Francis  take  any  step  that 
could    compromise   his    hopeful    rela- 
tions   with    Mademoiselle    de    Vegy. 
The      disappointment,     mortification, 
and  shame  of    his  parents,  when  he 
came   to  them  in  company  with   his 
cousin,  the  canon,  showing  the   brief 
of    nomination,    and    announcing    his 
intention    to   accept  it,  are  described 
with    exultation    by  his    panegyrists. 
His  mother,  with  her  woman's  heart, 
pleaded  tenderly  for  the.  forsaken  girl. 
"Think,"    she   said,  "of  her  distress 
when  she  finds  that  you   have  jilted 
her,  and  that  she  is   repelled  by  the 
heart  that  should  have  been  her  refuge 
and  her  love.     Bitter  will  be  her  tears, 
for  she  has  given  you  her  heart  without 
the  slightest  mistmst."     There  was  no- 
thing to  be  alleged  in  answer  to  this 
appeal,  but  his  vow  and  his  vocation, 
reinforced  by  certain  miraculous  indi- 
cations of  duty  that  were  conclusive  to 
his  own  conscience,  but  which,  in  the 
crude  judgment  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  for- 
gotten altogether  than  to  have  recol- 
lected only  at  that  stage  of  the  affair. 


His  mother,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  clear  view  of  the  matter,  merely 
answered,  "  This  vow  of  yours  was  a 
very  fine  impulse  ;  but  you  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  could  be 
released  from  it  by  a  single  word  of 
the  Bishop  of  Geneva."1 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Francis 
has  no  adequate  justice  done  to  it  in 
the  English  biographies;  but  by  the 
Abbe  Marsollier  and  by  Loyau 
d'Amboise  it  is  detailed  as  a  heroic 
instance  of  sacrifice  for  conscience' 
sake.  In  reading  it,  however,  one  can 
hardly  resist  the  thought  how  near  the 
young  saint  might  have  been,  at  the 
time,  to  a  premature  martyrdom  to  his 
principles ; — that  if  Mademoiselle  de 
Vegy  had  happened  to  have  a  big 
brother,  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
Francis  for  his  devotion  to  the  Church 
might  have  begun  before  he  had  so 
much  as  entered  on  his  apostolic  work 
among  the  fierce  Protestants  of  the 
Chablais. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  saint,  to  say  that  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  serious  of 
the  indiscretions  into  which  he  fell  in 
his  relations  with  the  fair  sex.  The 
excessive  protestations,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  clerical  eulogists,  of  a 
very  exceptional  virtue  in  this  regard, 
and  his  too  frequent  occasions  for 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  tempta- 
tion, such  as  do  not  usually  occur  to 
honest  gentlemen  who  keep  temptation 
at  a  proper  distance,  suggest  suspicions 
for  which  there  is  no  corroboration. 
He  was  eminently  a  ladies'  man. 
"for  ever  surrounded  by  women;" 
and  he  was  evidently  disposed  by 
nature  to  a  sort  of  coquetry,  against 
which  he  doubtless  strove  to  guard 
himself.  The  mild  terms  of  almost 
playful  rebuke  with  which  he  answers 
letters  of  amorous  adulation  are  in 

1  See  the  Lives  of  the  Saint  by  the   two 
authors  cited.     The  complacency  with  which 
they  tell  the  story  so  as  to  show  all  the  es- 
sential facts,  and  yet  without  a  suspicion  that 
there  is  anything  but  heroism  in  their  hero's 
course,  is  wonderful.  H 

2  Spirit  of  St.  Francis,  ;JII.,  i.,  §  24.  Ed. 
Kivington. 
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bad    taste ;     but     bad    taste    is    not 
always  sinful,  whatever  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  say.     The  bishop  writes,  for  in- 
stance, in  1618,  to  one  of  these  enthu- 
siastic adorers :   "  Dearest  girl  of  my 
heart, — I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
a  child  who  writes  to  me  that,  being 
separated    from  me   has  thrown  her 
into  distress ;  that  if  she  did  not  re- 
strain her  eyes  they  would  shed  tears 
over  iny  departure,  as  the  sky  does 
rain,  and  other  fine  things  of  the  sort. 
But  she  goes  beyond  this,  and   says 
that  I  am  not  a  mere  man,  but  some 
divinity  sent  on  earth  to  compel  us  to 
love  and  admire  him;    and  she  even 
adds  that  she  would  use  still  stronger 
language   if    she    dared.      Now,    my 
child,    what   do   you  think  of   that  ? 
Isn't   it  very   naughty    to    talk    so  ? 
Isn't  it  extravagant  language  ?  "  &c., 
&C.1     Let  him  that  is  without  sin  re- 
buke the  genial,  warm-hearted  bachelor 
bishop  for  not  dropping  that  sort  of 
letter  into  the  fire  unanswered,  or  for 
not  answering  it  sharply.     Our  cen- 
sure, if  we  should  venture  upon  any, 
would  be  reserved  for  the  editor  who, 
in  culling  from  the  voluminous  masses 
of  the  saint's  correspondence,  materials 
for  a  Complete  Religious  Letter-writer 
for  English  clergymen  and  their  fair 
parishioners,  should,  out  of  so  much 
that  is  admirable,  have  selected  this 
one.      It  is  withal  an  injustice  to  the 
character  of  Francis,  who,  in  very  try- 
ing circumstances,,  proved  himself,  we 
honestly  think,  as  pure  as  the  average 
of  Protestant  ministers — and  that  is 
high  praise. 

Of  course  no  one  will  justify  every- 
thing in  his  affair  with  Madame  de 
Chantal.  We  will  not  deny  that  a 
miraculous  revelation  from  heaven 2 
may  justify,  in  extreme  cases,  a  fasci- 
nating clergyman  of  thirty-seven  in 
cultivating  a  platonico-religious  inti- 
macy with  an  extraordinarily  beauti- 
ful widow  of  thirty-two.  But  no  case 

1  Lctlre  d,  une  Dame:  du  22  awil  1618. 
Page  182  of  this  volume  of  Messrs.  Kivington. 
Ed.  Bkise,  418. 

3  Francis  himself  makes  no  pretence  of  the 
heavenly  vision. 


could  justify  the  parties  in  clandestine 
correspondence  such  as  took  place  at 
the  outset  of  this  acquaintance.  It  was 
June  14th,  1604,  that  Francis  wrote  to 
the    Baroness    de     Chantal :     "  Since 
your   father-director   permits    you  to 
write  me  sometimes,  I  beg  you  will  do 
so  freely  and  heartily.     It  will  be  an 
act   of   charity.     My  present  circum- 
stances and  occupation  make    me  an 
object  of  compassion.     To  hear  from 
persons   like   you   refreshes    me    like 
dew.     The  length  of  this  letter  shows 
you  how  my  mind  relishes  intercourse 
with  yours."3  This  letter  was  intended 
to  be  shown  freely  to  her  father  and 
to  her  confessor,  and  contained  expres- 
sions highly  gratifying  to  their  feelings. 
Ten  days  later  it  was  followed  by  a 
strictly  confidential  letter,  tending  to 
supplant  the  influence  of   both  these 
gentlemen   by    his    own.     "  My   last 
letter,"    he  says,   "  will   help  you  to 
quiet  the  mind  of  the  good  father  to 
whom   you  ask  leave  to  show  it.     I 
stuffed  it  well  with  things  calculated 
to  forestall   any  suspicion  on  his  part 
that  it  was  written  with  design  ;  "  and 
he  goes  on  to  urge  her  by  the  example 
of  St.  Teresa,  not    to    limit  her  con- 
fidences to  her  confessor,  but  to  accept 
him,  Francis,  in  a  more  intimate  and 
spiritual  relation.4     We  really  believe 
that  much  good  came  of  this  friend- 
ship with    Madame    Chantal,    especi- 
ally as  the  parties  grew  older ;    and 
that    no    serious    harm    came  of    it, 
beyond   some    temporary   distress    in 
the  family  of  President  Fremiot,  a  re- 
volting and  fatal   "  marriage  of   con- 
venience,"   and  a  certain   amount   of 
duplicity,  and  of  unwholesome  excite- 
ment in   both   the    bishop    and    the 
baroness  growing  out  of  their  unnatural 
relation.     The  affair  turned  out  much 
better   than   it  began.     If  any  docu- 
ment nearly  as  scandalous  as  the  letter 
above  quoted  had  been  produced  in  a 
recent    cause     celebre     in    which    the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  modern  preachers  was  at  issue,  it 
would   have   gone   hardly    with    him 

3  Letter  of  June  14,  1604.     No.  58. 

4  Letter  59. 
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before  the  jury.  We  will  not  say 
more  than  that  our  saint  was  indis- 
creet ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  less  : 
and  the  disposition  to  dodges  and  in- 
trigues illustrated  by  this  incident 
throws  a  light  on  other  portions  of  his 
history  which  it  would  not  be  honest 
to  refuse  to  accept. 

The  character  in  which  Francis  has 
had  least  justice  done  him  by  the  pub- 
lications commonly  current  is  that 
of  Missionary.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment, the  conversion  of  the  Chablais, 
is  related  copiously  and  effusively  by 
Lady  Herbert  and  more  briefly  by  the 
author  of  A  Dominican  Artist.  But  the 
substance  of  the  story,  as  they  tell  it, 
may  be  condensed  into  a  few  words. 
Being  sent  as  a  young  man  to  destroy 
by  his  preaching  the  Protestant  heresy 
that  had  become  rooted  in  the  province 
of  the  Chablais,  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  task,  in  the  face  of  excessive 
dangers  and  hardships,  refusing  mili- 
tary aid  and  protection,  for  the  space 
of  four  years.  The  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, the  persuasiveness  of  his 
eloquence,  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  life,  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  his  forgiving  love  towards 
his  enemies,  and  the  miracles  that 
were  wrought  by  him,  overcame  the 
bitter  prejudices  of  the  Protestants, 
who  came  to  him  in  thousands  to 
abjure  their  errors,  until,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Ms  ministry,  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  was  won 
to  the  Church,  and  heresy  completely 
extirpated.1 

Thus  runs  the  story;  but  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  saint,  even  in  the 
mitigated  form  in  which  they  are 
delivered  to  the  British  public,  en- 
rich this  outline  with  magnificent 
colours.  We  are  led  by  them  through 
a  bewildering  haze  of  fictions  and  ex- 
aggerations. The  project  of  canonizing 
Francis  was  entertained  even  before 
his  death,  and  the  work  of  procuring 

1  The  most  condensed  summary  of  the  ficti- 
tious legend  of  Francis  de  Sales  is  perhaps  the 
Bull  of  Canonization,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Life  by  Loyau  d'Am- 
boise. 


proofs  of  his  sanctity  was  diligently 
begun  by  his  influential  family. 
The  miracles  of  the  saint  are  boldly 
compared  to  those  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  and  under  the  one  head 
of  the  raising  of  the  dead  are  de- 
clared to  be  fully  equal  to  those  of 
the  divine  model.2  But  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Francis  himself  are  far 
below  those  effected  by  the  imagination 
of  his  eulogists.  Not  only  do  they 
multiply  the  population  of  the  province 
tenfold,  but  they  change  the  face  of 
nature  and  create  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  for  the  scene  of  their  hero's 
exploits.  The  charming  plain  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  fenced 
from  harsh  winds  by  magnificent  walls 
of  mountain,  where  the  fig-trees  grow 
in  the  open  gardens,  and  the  gravest 
of  the  winter  hardships  is  the  rarity  of 
a  week's  skating,  becomes  an  awful 
wilderness  in  which  "  eternal  winter  w 
reigns,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa  loved  to 
paint.  The  quiet,  good  -  humoured 
peasants  are  transformed  into  fierce 
assassins,  ambushed  in  every  hedge ; 
and  the  stalwart  young  apostle,  "  one 
of  the  best-built  men  of  his  time,"  flush 
of  money  and  resources  of  every  kind, 
backed  by  the  treasury  and  army  of 
Savoy,  and  perhaps  the  best  protected 
man  in  Europe,  is  changed  into  a  suffer- 
ing martyr,  confronting  daily  deaths 
with  heroic  resignation,  and  answering 
the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends  with  a  calm,  patient  smile. 
Everything  becomes  heroic.  For  better 
security,  he  takes  his  lodging  at. 
the  Castle  of  Allinges,  on  a  pretty 
knoll  of  rock  commanding  a  delicious 
landscape,  where  he  is  the  petted  guest 

2  The  original  Life  of  Francis,  published  by 
his  nephew,  Auguste,  about  ten  years  after  the 
apostle's  death,  concludes  thus,  with  almost 
inconceivable  bad  taste  : — "It  is  that  son  and 
nephew  that  Francis  loved  that  testifieth  of 
these  things,  and  he  knoweth  that  his  witness 
is  true.  And  many  other  things  did  Francis 
de  Sales  which  are  not  written  in  this  book, 
which,  if  they  were  written,  I  believe  that  the 
world  would  not  contain  them."  'But  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  casting  out  of  devils,  no  one  of  these 
miracles  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Francis 
himself. 
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of  the  commandant ;  and  we  are  in- 
vited to  admire  the  fortitude  of  this 
stout,  active  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
seven  in  that  he  actually  takes  the 
hour's  walk  into  town  on  foot.1  He 
has  chilblains;  and  we  hear  (in  the 
panegyrics)  the  gurgling  of  the  blood 
as  it  gushes  through  his  stockings  and 
gaiters  and  stains  his  foot-prints  in  the 
snow.  A  bridge  being  broken,  he 
crosses  the  stream  on  a  plank ;  and  his 
biographers  roll  their  pious  eyes  and 
lift  up  adoring  hands  in  admiration 
of  the  miracle.  Later  in  his  career, 
when  as  bishop  he  visits  the  valleys 
of  Chamounix  and  Sixt,  his  admirers 
will  not  be  content  unless  we  join  in 
their  wonder  at  the  sublime  courage 
and  self-denial  with  which  he  adven- 
tures himself  in  those  dreadful  place's 
whither  it  is  the  delight  of  tourists 
from  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  to  follow 
him.2 

When  Francis  de  Sales  entered  on 
his  mission  in  the  Chablais,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1594,  that  region  had  been 
Protestant  for  fifty-eight  years.  Thirty 
years  before,  in  1564,  it  had  been  re- 
ceded to  Savoy  by  the  Bernese,  in  the 
treaty  of  Nyon,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  therein  should  not  only  not 
be  molested,  but  should  be  protected 
and  maintained  by  the  Catholic  sove- 
reign— a  stipulation  conceded  for  the 
express  reason  that  the  people  of  the 
ceded  province  were  so  heartily  at- 
tached to  their  faith  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  detach  them  from  it 
without  great  violence.  Under  this 
treaty  the  Chablais  abode  in  peace  and 
prosperity  for  sixteen  years,  until  the 
death  of  the  just  and  liberal-minded 

1  In  the  Life  by  Loyau  d'Amboise,  the  one 
league  stretches  to  three,  "that  the  fatigne 
may  touch  hard  hearts, "  pp.  70,  72. 

2  Francis  was  a  lover  of  natural  beauty  (see 
Sainte  Beuve,  Port  Royal,  I.,  218)  and  fully 
capable  of  enjoying  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  his  diocese.    Mr.  Gaberel,  the  venerable  his- 
torian of  Geneva,  makes  the  curious  remark, 
in  his  work  on  Rousseau  et  les  Genevois,  that 
the  earliest   mention  to  be  found  in  extant 
literature  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  region 
of  the  Leman  is  in  Auguste  de  Sales'  life  of  his 
uncle. 


duke  who  made  the  treaty,  and  the 
accession  of  his  son,  Charles  Emmanuel, 
a  prince  the  depth  of  whose  religious 
convictions  is  indicated  by  his  declara- 
tion that  he  held  it  to  be  "the  duty  of 
a  good  Christian  to  fight  the  Genevese, 
all  pledges  and  oaths  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  His  deed  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  Plots  of  treachery 
and  secret  violence  against  the  heretic 
city  succeeded  each  other  so  frequently 
that  at  last  the  magistrates  decided 
that  a  state  of  open  war  was  better 
than  such  a  peace;  and  in  1589  wax- 
was  declared  by  the  little  town  against 
its  powerful  and  warlike  neighbour — 
a  war  that  horribly  devastated  the 
entire  neighbourhood,  and  drained 
Geneva  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  left 
it  covered  with  glory  and  strong  in 
religious  faith.  In  the  course  of  this 
war,  Thonon,the  capital  of  the  Chablais, 
being  attacked  by  the  Genevese  with 
their  Swiss  and  French  allies,  sur- 
rendered, doubtless  with  small  regret 
on  the  part  of  its  Protestant  popula- 
tion. When,  at  the  beginning  of  an 
unstable  peace,  in  1594,  the  treaty 
of  Nyon  was  reaffirmed,  the  duke  did 
not  forget  the  coldness  of  the  people 
of  Thonon  in  the  war  against  their 
fellow-believers,  and  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

That  very  year  the  duke  resolved  to 
convert  the  Chablais.  The  time  was 
well  chosen.  The  people  had  suffered 
miserably  in  the  war,  and  had  little 
heart  to  resist  injustice ;  the  Pro- 
testant pastors  had  been  harried  out 
of  the  country,  and  only  three  or  four 
of  them  allowed  to  return ;  public 
worship  had  ceased  in  most  of  the 
villages,  and  the  children  were  growing 
up  without  instruction ;  little  heroic 
Geneva  crouched  behind  her  walls, 
panting  in  utter  exhaustion ;  and  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  Berne,  the 
other  party  to  the  treaty  of  Nyon,  that 
had  the  right,  under  its  terms,  to 
insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  stipu- 
lation in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  had  shown  very  plainly  that 
she  had  no  more  stomach  for  fighting 
on  account  of  others,  so  that  there 
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was  little  danger  of  any  hindrance 
growing  out  of  that  document,  unless 
it  were,  peradventure,  some  scruple  of 
honour  on  the  duke's  part,  or  some 
diplomatic  remonstrance  from  Berne. 

Accordingly  the  duke  sent  a  letter 
to  the  old  Bishop  of  Geneva,  at 
Annecy,  asking  him  to  send  mission- 
aries into  the  Chablais,  and  promising 
to  aid  them  in  their  work  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  authority,  to  give 
them  commissions  accrediting  them  as 
employed  in  the  ducal  service,  and  to 
charge  all  commandants  of  posts  to 
help  the  work  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Perhaps  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian missions  has  never  offered  an 
opening  with  so  many  attractions  to  an 
enterprising  and  devoted  clergyman, 
and  so  few  drawbacks,  as  that  now 
presented  to  the  brilliant  and  active 
young  Provost  of  the  Chapter.  Francis 
volunteered  at  once,  and  started  for 
his  mission-field  without  delay,  accom- 
panied by  his  cousin  Louis,  the  canon. 

He  had  every  imaginable  advantage 
for  success  in  his  enterprise — young, 
handsome,  ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
noble  of  birth,  bold  and  persevering, 
sustained  by  family  influence  that  gave 
him  admission  to  all  the  best  society 
of  the  province,  peculiarly  insinuating 
in  the  society  of  ladies,  quick-witted, 
diplomatic,  and  adroit,  rarely  losing 
his  temper  in  controversy,  but  main- 
taining the  imperturbable  suavity  of 
his  manner  even  when  his  practical 
operations  were  of  the  severest  and 
cruellest ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  strong  convictions  —  strong, 
that  is,  with  the  strength  that  comes 
of  an  obstinate  and  conscientious  re- 
solution never  to  ponder  an  objection ; l 
of  graceful  though  effeminate  elo- 
quence ;  of  intense  mystical  piety ; 
and — what  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
of  even  greater  importance  to  his 
undertaking — a  versatile  readiness  in 
applying  means  to  ends  without  being 
embarrassed  by  squeamish  scruples  of 
honour  and  conscience.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  alleged  miracles 

1  See,  for  a  single  instance,  Letter  xi.,  p.  57. 
Ed.  Eivingtons. 


by  which  his  work  was  aided,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  if  a  man  so  gifted 
and  so  favoured  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  good  cause,  it  would  be 
itself  a  miracle  as  great  as  some  of 
those  ascribed  to  him  in  the  act  of 
canonization. 

Naturally,  the  mission  organized 
under  such  auspices  directed  itself  at 
once  to  the  fortress  of  Allinges,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  governor 
of  the  province,  from  which,  by  means 
of  a  powerful  garrison,  he  held  in  sub- 
jection not  only  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Thonon,  but  the  whole  of  the 
harassed  and  wasted  province.  To 
him  the  missionaries  presented  their 
letters  from  the  duke  enjoining  him 
to  render  them  all  the  protection  and 
support  in  his  power.  The  governor 
was  just  the  man  for  the  occasion.  A 
good  Catholic,  a  zealous  subject,  a 
brave  and  cruel  soldier,  the  Baron 
d'Hermance  was  also  a  family  con- 
nection and  an  old  personal  friend  of 
the  Apostle.  A  plan  of  campaign  was 
soon  settled.  They  were  to  begin 
with  the  mildest  measures,  reserving 
the  use  of  violence  as  a  last  resort.1 
This  was  a  course  both  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  Francis,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  of  the  Duke,  who 
was  not  without  fears  lest  his  perfidy 
should  provoke  the  Bernese  to  armed 
interference.  The  old  soldier  further 
advised  the  missionaries  that  it  would 
be  safer  for  them  to  spend  their  nights 
at  the  fort.  The  people  of  the  Chablais, 
so  he  assured  them,  were  a  good- 
natured,  simple,  rude  sort  of  folk,  but 
very  obstinate  when  they  had  made 
up  their  minds ;  they  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
were  convinced  that  their  liberties  and 
privileges  depended  on  their  holding 
fast  to  their  religion — a  notion  that 
proved  to  be  not  far  from  right.  The 
next  morning  the  mission  was  appro- 
priately inaugurated  by  a  review  of  the 
troops,  and  the  governor,  pointing  to 
his  force  of  artillery,  remarked  sig- 
nificantly to  Francis,  "  If  the 
Huguenots  over  there  will  give  you  a 
2  Marsollier,  Liv.  ii. 
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hearing,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  need 
to  use  these  guns."  l 

Advancing  bravely  from  his  forti- 
fied base,  Francis  presented  himself  to 
the  magistrates  of  Thonon  with  letters 
commanding  them  to  render  all  possible 
services  to  the  missionaries,  and  to 
attend  upon  their  preaching,  and  warn- 
ing them  that  any  injury  offered  to  the 
priests  would  be  avenged  on  the  whole 
city  of  Thonon.  The  impression  thus 
made  may  have  been  salutary,  but  the 
mild  and  inoffensive  ways  of  Francis 
gave  little  provocation  to  violence.  The 
presence  of  two  such  commissioners  as 
he  and  his  cousin  naturally  provoked 
a  temporary  agitation  in  the  town, 
which,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  the 
mission  went  on  quietly  but  diligently. 
He  was  free  to  use  the  great  church  of 
St.  Hippolyte,  and  there,  day  by  day,  he 
gathered  the  little  handful  of  about  a 
dozen  Catholics,  mostly  strangers,  to 
hear  him  preach.  It  was  natural  to 
expect  that  the  uncommon  attractions 
of  the  man  himself,  and  the  prodigious 
combination  of  influences  by  which  he 
was  backed,  would  at  least  win  now 
and  then  a  straggling  townsman  or 
peasant  to  listen  to  the  famous 
preacher.  But  it  was  not  so.  He 
bewails  his  disappointment  in  succes- 
sive letters.  "  We  had  hoped  that 
some  would  come  to  hear  us  either 
out  of  curiosity  or  out  of  some  linger- 
ing love  for  the  old  religion.  But  they 
have  all  resolved,  with  mutual  exhor- 
tations, not  to  do  it."  2  "  Their  heart 
is  hardened.  They  have  said  to  God, 
we  will  not  serve  thee.  They  will  not 
hear  us,  because  they  will  not  hear 
God."  And  yet  the  governor  had  been 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  used  his 
personal  persuasions  to  induce  persons 
to  hear  the  Apostle.  But  the  result 

1  Thus  the  biographers  generally  ;  but  the 
quotation  is  mitigated  by  English  editors.   Cf. 
Bull  of  Canonization,  §  xv. 

2  This  and  the  following  citations  are  from 
his  letters  of  this  period.     In  one  of  them 
Francis  alleges  that  a  municipal  law  was  made 
forbidding  attendance  on  his  sermons.    But 
this  is  very  unlikely.      In  the  Ed.    Blaise 
(Paris,    1821)  the  letters  may  be  found  in 
chronological  order. 


is  summed  up  by  Francis  in  these 
words  :  "I  have  been  preaching  at 
Thonon  now  seven  months  on  every 
holiday,  and  often  in  the  week  besides. 
I  have  never  been  heard  but  by  three 
or  four  of  the  Huguenots,  and  these 
only  came  four  or  five  times,  except 
secretly."  Having  utterly  failed  in 
drawing  the  people  to  hear  him,  he 
went  down  among  the  people,  and  tak- 
ing his  stand  in  the  public  square  on 
market-days,  attempted  to  catch  their 
attention  whether  they  would  or  no. 
This  was  equally  in  vain.  The 
peasants  were  as  obdurate  as  the 
citizens.  In  the  country  villages  they 
refused  not  only  to  hear  him,  but  even 
to  give  him  so  much  as  a  lodging 
on  payment.  At  the  end  of  a 
year's  toil,  wishing  to  draw  together 
all  the  results  of  his  mission,  he 
announced  far  and  wide  that  he  would 
preach  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  in  a 
church  near  the  Allinges.  The  con- 
course consisted  of  seven  persons.  Up 
to  this  time,  Thonon  had  not  furnished 
a  single  convert.  The  father  of  Francis 
wrote  to  him  that  all  the  wisest  and 
most  sensible  people  considered  his 
further  persistence  in  the  mission  as  a 
mere  tempting  of  Providence,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  bring  back  such 
heretics  to  the  faith  was  by  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon. 

Nevertheless,  with  admirable  per- 
sistence, Francis  resolved  to  keep  at 
it  for  another  year,  concentrating  all 
his  efforts  on  the  town  of  Thonon. 
Already  he  had  made  use  of  the  press 
to  circulate  his  doctrines  in  little  tracts 
and  broadsides.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  discussions,  private  and  public, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  a  book  in 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The 
aim  of  his  teaching,  both  oral  and 
printed,  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
It  was  conciliatory,  dwelling  on  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
Churches,  rather  than  on  the  points 
of  difference,  and  seeking  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  change  from 
Protestant  to  Catholic,  which  would 
be  attended  by  such  vast  worldly  ad- 
vantages, was  not  so  difficult  a  matter 
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as  some  were  disposed  to  think.  It 
was  charged  against  him  by  some  of 
his  own  brethren  that  he  was  not 
honest  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  either 
very  fortunate  or  very  unfortunate  for 
his  reputation  as  a  Catholic  saint  and 
doctor,  that  the  book  that  would  have 
settled  the  question — the  book  above 
mentioned — should  completely  and 
mysteriously  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.1 

Finding  townsfolk  and  peasantry 
as  steadfast  as  ever  in  their  faith, 
Francis  turned  to  the  provincial 
gentry.  Helplessly  dependent  as 
these  were  on  the  Duke's  favour  for 
promotion,  whether  in  a  military  or  in 
a  civil  career,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
bring  strong  motives  to  bear  upon 
them  to  persuade  them  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  the  message  of  salvation.  Among 
them,  the  Baron  d'Avully,  a  man  of 
great  influence,  was  the  husband  of  a 
zealous  Catholic  lady,  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Francis.  Her  "prayers 
and  tears,"  combined  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  missionary,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  this  gentleman ;  but 
before  announcing  his  conversion  he 
asked  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the  points 
at  issue.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
between  Francis  and  Pastor  La  Faye 
of  Geneva,  at  which  the  discussion 
lasted  three  hours.  The  affair  being 
reported  only  by  the  friends  of  Francis, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  wretched 
Protestant  was  overwhelmed  with 
argument  at  all  points  ;  "  frantic  with 
rage,  he  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of 
insulting  language."  It  is  again  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  no  report  of 
the  language  used;  but  the  papers 
of  a  subsequent  discussion  between 
the  same  parties  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  Geneva,  and  afford  us 
some  ground  of  conjecture.  To  his 
antagonist's  argument  our  saint 
meekly  replies  :  "  Your  book  is  utterly 
worthless.  It  is  packed  with  absur- 
dities, lies,  and  blasphemies.  It  is 

1  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  this  important  work, 
every  scrap  of  Francis's  writing  has  been 
so  religiously  preserved. 


the  work  of  a  poor,  arrogant,  broken- 
winded  minister  who  has  gone  crazy 
with  passion  and  rage ;  a  foolhardy, 
blind,  impudent  impostor,  a  charlatan, 
a  Proteus,  a  chameleon,  an  excessively 
ignorant  ex-monk  and  ex-priest."  In. 
answer  to  these  gentle  words,  the 
heretic  bursts  forth  with  his  furious 
insolence  as  follows :  "I  am  not  a. 
Proteus  nor  a  chameleon ;  ever  since 
I  have  known  God's  truth  I  have 
steadfastly  followed  it.  It  is  a  small 
matter  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 
We  must  stand  or  fall  to  our  own 
Master,  to  whom  all  our  service  is  due. 
The  Christian's  fairest  ornament  is  a. 
humble  mind.  Let  him  that  thinketh 
himself  wise  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
If  the  above  is  an  accurate  report,  it 
is  truly  painful  to  see  how  far  the 
tender,  gentle  nature  of  the  saint  had 
changed  places  with  such  a  rude 
creature  as  this  Geneva  pastor.2 

Beside  d'Avully,  there  was  con- 
verted a  noted  lawyer  named  Poncet. 
Of  these  accessions  the  utmost  was 
made.  D'Avully  was  honoured  with 
a  brief  from  the  Pope's  own  hand, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
and  assuring  the  neophyte  of  the 
distinguished  favours  of  the  duke. 
But  the  hopes  inspired  by  these 
two  successes  were  disappointed.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year's  toil,  the 
list  of  converts  amounted  to  just 
twelve,3  and  the  disgusted  apostle 
declares  to  the  duke,  "  Your  Chablais- 
is  a  ruined  province.  Here  have  I 
been  labouring  twenty-seven  months 
in  this  miserable  country  ;  but  I  have 
sown  among  thorns  or  in  stony  places. 
Certainly,  except  M.  d'Avully,  and 
Poncet  the  lawyer,  the  rest  of  the 
converts  are  not  much  to  talk  of.  I 

2  The  citations  are  from  Gaberel,  Hist,  de 
VEglise  de  Gcn&vc,   ii.,   596.       But  the   later 
editions  of  Francis's  Works  are  expurgated  of 
insulting  words  and  adapted  to  the  modern 
taste.     Ibid.  642. 

3  The  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  original 
Life  by  Auguste  de  Sales  ;  but  according  to 
the  current  biographies  the  converts  in  Thonon 
alone  were  long  before  this  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds.     See,    for  example,   Loyau  d'Am- 
boise,  p.  88. 
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pray  God  for  better  luck ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  highness' s  piety  will  not 
permit  all  our  efforts  to  be  in  vain."  1 

For  many  months  it  had  been  grow- 
ing plain  to  Francis  and  his  friends 
that  measures  of  a  more  vigorous 
sort  must  be  used  if  anything  was  to 
be  accomplished.  This  is  the  point  of 
his  appeal  to  the  duke's  piety.  A  year 
before,  his  friend  President  Favre  had 
condoled  with  him  on  the  inefficient 
support  he  received  from  the  autho- 
rities ;  and  the  apostle  himself  had 
complained  to  the  Jesuit  Canisius  that 
"  His  Serene  Highness  would  not  use 
violence  to  bring  these  people  back 
into  the  Church,  on  account  of  the 
treaty  on  that  point  with  Berne."  But 
on  December  29,  1595,  he  applies  to 
the  duke  to  have  President  Favre 
sent  with  a  commission  to  compel  the 
citizens  to  attend  his  preaching.  "  This 
gentle  violence,"  said  he,  "  will  I  think 
constrain  them  to  accept  the  yoke  of 
your  holy  zeal,  and  make  a  great 
breach  in  their  obstinacy."  2 

So  absolute  was  the  necessity,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
season,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  Novem- 
ber, 1596,  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  duke  at  Turin.  The  new 

1  Disc,  au  Due  de  Savoie,    le  9  die,  1596. 
<Euvres  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales.  Ed.  Blaise, 
vol.  xiv.,  Opuscules,  p.  75. 

2  To  this  earlier  period  of  the  mission  belong 
the  stories  of  attempted  assassination  from 
which  the  saint  escapes,  sometimes  by  miracle 
and   sometimes  by  "  sweetness,"  but  always 
magnificently  scorning  the  protection  of  the 
secular  arm.      There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  all  falsehoods.     Francis  never 
alludes  to  them.     His  parents  at  home  did 
doubtless   fidget  about    the  safety    of  their 
favourite  son.     But  a  letter  to  him  from  his 
friend  President    Favre   says  :  —  "  My    only 
trouble  is  that  your  good  father  worries  so  for 
fear  some  harm  will  come  to  you,  that  I  can 
hardly  persuade  him  that  you  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  that,  as  I   believe,  there  is  not  ike, 
slightest  occasion  to  suspect  danger  for  you.     I 
comfort  him  all  I  can,  often  protesting  (what 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  doubt)  that  I  never  would 
have  left  you  if  I  could  have  perceived  the 
slightest  danger  to  be  feared."    After  Francis's 
death  these  assassination  stories  had  a  double 
value,  as  contributing  to  the  materials  of  cano- 
nization, and  as  blackening  the  character  of 
the  Protestants. 


programme  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Chablais  which  he  submitted  to  the 
duke  in  council,  is  reported  by  Lady 
Herbert  with  great  "  sweetness "  as 
consisting  chiefly  in  "  three  things  : — 
The  re-establishment  of  the  mass  at 
Thonon  ;  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Church;  and 
the  appointment  of  a  certain  number 
of  priests  and  teachers,  at  fixed 
revenues,  throughout  the  province.  He 
also  urged  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries and  schools ;  the  prohibition  of 
heretical  and  atheistical  publications ; 
and  the  foundation  of  a  House  of 
Mercy  at  Thonon." 3  Some  trifling 
matters  besides  are  contained  in  the 
memorandum  of  Francis,  which  have 
escaped  her  ladyship's  attention,  but 
which  we  add  as  an  illustration  of  the 
saint's  business-like  ways  : — 

"  The  minister  of  Thonon  to  be  sent  away 
to  some  place  where  he  can  have  no  intercourse 
with  his  people. 

"The  heretic  schoolmaster  to  be  removed 
and  a  Catholic  put  in  his  place  until  the 
Jesuits  can  be  settled. 

"Liberalities  to  be  shown  towards  some 
seven  or  eight  old  persons  who  have  remained 
Catholic. 

"  Heretics,  within  a  brief  time,  must  be  de- 
prived of  all  public  offices,  and  Catholics  ap- 
pointed into  their  places. 

"  Good  promotion  in  the  army  for  Catholic 
young  men, 

"  One  of  the  senators  to  summon  all  the 
citizens  of  Thonon  to  turn  Catholic. 

"  All  Protestant  books  to  be  burned. 

"  Your  highness  to  show  liberality  to  the 
new  converts. 

"It  is  necessary  to  scatter  terror  through 
the  whole  population  by  wholesome  edicts."  4 

3  The  Mission  in  the  Chablais,  p.  84. 

4  See  the  copy  of  the  original  memorandum 
in    Etudes    Biographiques    sur  St.  Francois. 
Chambery,  1860.     This  work,  although  pub- 
lished anonymously,  is  valuable  and  accurate. 
There  is  also  a  scholarlike  and  conscientious 
thesis  by  Pastor  Guillot  of  the  Geneva  Church, 
entitled  Franqois  de  Sales  et  les  Protestants. 
Geneve,  1873.     The  two  chapters  on  Francis 
de  Sales  in  Mr.  Gaberel's  Histoire  de  I'Eglise 
de  Geneve,  vol.  ii.,  have  been  violently  attacked 
in   a  pamphlet  by  the  Abbe  Fleury  (magni 
nominis    umbra),    entitled    St.    Francois  de 
Sales,    le    P.  CMrubin,    et  les    Alinistres  de 
Geneve.      Paris,   1864.      The    writer    clearly 
convicts  his  antagonist  of  some  loose  quota- 
tions, but  leaves  him  safe  in  his  main  posi- 
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The  Council  shrank  from  a  policy  at 
once  so  audacious  and  so  perfidious. 
But  "  with  his  usual  sweetness "  (as 
the  Abbe  Marsollier  admiringly  puts 
it)  the  ardent  young  saint  represented 
that  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  was 
in  no  condition  to  enforce  his  rights ; 
that  the  conversion  was  of  great  poli- 
tical importance ;  that  he  would  not 
recommend  using  violence  at  all;  but 
that  "if  the  Council  thought  they 
were  going  to  re-establish  Catholicism 
in  the  Chablais  with  only  such  means 
as  had  been  used  thitherto,  they  were 
very  much  mistaken." 

The  Council  -were  not  convinced. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  clergyman  had 
failed  to  see  the  point  of  their  scruples. 
But  the  duke,  whose  conscience  was  not 
over-nice,  had  been  won  to  Francis's 
policy  in  advance.  He  cleared  the 
Council  Chamber  with  a  sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo,  and  the  saint  returned  to  his 
spiritual  labours  in  triumph. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his 
new  powers  must,  we  fear,  be  de- 
scribed as  characteristic.  Secretly, 
without  communicating  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town,  he  introduced 
workmen  into  the  great  church  of 
St.  Hippolyte,  and  commenced  tearing 
down  and  building  to  transform  the 
edifice  into  a  Catholic  church.  This 
high-handed  operation,  begun  without 
any  show  of  authority,  naturally  pro- 
voked an  indignant  tumult.  The 
magistrates  of  the  town  hastened  to 
the  church,  and  restrained  the  people 
from  violence ;  then  turning  to  Francis 
they  reminded  him,  with  dignity,  that 
under  the  treaty  of  Nyon  theirs  was  a 
free  city,  and  that  such  proceedings  as 
his  could  not  be  undertaken  but  with 
their  consent.  Not  until  the  affair 
had  reached  this  point,  did  Francis 
display  his  new  orders  from  Turin  to 
the  eyes  of  the  astounded  and  humi- 
liated magistrates,  with  the  threat 
that  if  they  dared  to  interfere  with 
him  it  would  cost  them  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  town.  It  was,  on  the 

tions.  These  various  documents  will  guide 
the  student  to  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 


whole,  not  a  pretty  trick  for  an  apostle 
to  play ;  but  it  was  fairly  successful. 
It  failed,  indeed,  to  provoke  a  riot ; 
but  it  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  public 
insult  on  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  in  "  scattering  terror "  through 
the  population.  Francis  wrote  back 
to  the  duke  with  holy  exultation : 
"  The  magistrates  opposed  me  stoutly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Nyon.  I  deny  it ; 
but  even  if  it  were  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  of 
their  business." 

But  of  what  use  was  a  church  with- 
out a  congregation?  In  order  that 
the  Christmas  high  mass  should  not 
be  said  to  empty  walls,  President 
Favre  went  from  village  to  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  "  scattering 
terror ' '  with  one  hand  and  seductive 
promises  with  the  other.  Under  the 
assurance  of  being  relieved  from  the 
crushing  taxes,  a  number  of  the  pea- 
sants were  induced  to  attend  the  mass, 
and  it  was  celebrated  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  presence  of  these,  and  of 
the  twelve  Catholics  of  Thonon.1 

From  this  time  forth,  Francis  was 
aided  by  a  great  force  of  Capuchin 
friars  and  of  secular  priests,  who  were 
supported  by  the  salaries  that  had 
been  pledged  by  treaty  to  the  exiled 
Protestant  pastors.  But  our  apostle 
had  lost  faith  in  such  means  of  evan- 
gelization, and  looked  for  something 
more  effective.  Of  any  ordinary  force 
there  was  no  lack  already  in  the 
garrisons  of  the  Allinges  and  other 
military  posts,  which  were  under  his 
orders,  and  which  held  the  wretched 
country  in  complete  subjection.2  But 
there  was  need  of  something  to 

1  Gaberel,  ii.  604,   on  the   authority  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Capuchin  friars  who  aided 
Francis.     The  manuscript  is  curious  and  of 
unquestionable    authenticity;    and    I    have 
taken  pains  to  verify  the  citation.     St.  Genis 
(Hist,   de  la  Savoie,  ii.   191)  says  that  the 
mass  was  celebrated   "before  seven  or  eight 
old  persons."     This  writer,  showing  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Keformed  religion,  is  never- 
theless compelled  to   study   the  mission  of 
Francis  in  its  political  and  military  aspects 
and  comes  to  some  very  just  conclusions. 

2  See  Bull  of  Canonization,  §  xv. 
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"  scatter  terror ;  "  and  our  saint  knew 
of  just  the  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
if  only  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  it. 
The  Martinengo  regiment  was  a  name 
that  had  only  to  be  whispered  in  all 
that  region  to  make  the  blood  run  cold 
with  horror.     It   was   a  regiment   of 
Spanish    mercenaries  'that   had    been 
trained  in  the  American  wars  to  an 
exquisite   delight    and    ingenuity    in 
human  torture.     Seven  years   before, 
in    the    provinces    neighbouring    the 
Chablais,  it   had   been  let  loose   like 
a  ferocious  beast   by   the  duke  upon 
his  own  unarmed  Protestant  subjects, 
and   day   after    day   had   revelled  in 
ingenious   torture,    murder,  and     de- 
struction.    The     simple     proces-verbal 
containing  the  catalogue  of  these  atro- 
cities is  one  of  the  most  awful  pages 
in    history.     White-haired    old    men, 
the   sick   upon   their    beds,  pregnant 
women,     babies      clinging     to     their 
mothers'    breasts,   were     among    the 
favourite  objects  of  torture.     To  vio- 
late,  to  torture,  to  maim,  to  murder 
by   slow   degrees,  were  not   enough ; 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  must  be 
mutilated  and  obscenely  exposed.    The 
village  patriarchs  were  hung  in  their 
own  chimneys  to  be  slowly  suffocated 
by  the  smoke.     Others  were  dragged 
at  the  heels  of  horses,  or  roasted  in 
burning  barns,  from  which  they  were 
taken  out  gasping  and  thrown  to  die 
on  dunghills.     Meeting  a  young  lad, 
the  ruffians  dislocated  all  his  fingers, 
then  filled  his  mouth  with  gunpowder 
and  blew  his  head  off.     One  of  their 
commonest  ways  of  inflicting  a  death 
of  lingering  anguish  was  of  a  sort  that 
history  refuses  to  describe.     But  the 
following  incident  of  that  brave  cam- 
paign, from  the  proces-verbal,  suffices 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  warfare 
of  the  Martinengo  regiment : — 

"The  13th  of  September,  1589,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  having  the  day  before  entered  the 
province  of  Gex,  his  troops,  passing  through 
Crozet,  took  the  Reverend  Girard  Barbier, 
minister  of  the  Word  of  God  at  the  said  Crozet, 
aged  about  seventy-five  years,  split  up  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  set  him  astride  an  ass, 
his  face  towards  the  tail,  and  led  him  thus, 
with  every  kind  of  insult,  and  beating  him 


incessantly,  to  the  Castle  of  Gex,  and  presented 
him  to  the  said  duke,  in  whose  presence  he 
declared  that  he  had  preached  nothing  but 
the  pure  truth,  and  in  the  same  would  per- 
severe until  the  end.  And  being  brought 
away  again,  and  thrown  upon  a  little  heap  of 
straw  in  front  of  his  house,  he  there  died,  all 
his  goods  having  been  pillaged." J 

Evidently  the  Martinengo  regiment 
was  exactly  what  Francis  needed  for 
his  apostolic  work.  "What  he  wanted 
was  not  soldiers,  but  those  particular 
soldiers  ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  his 
application  for  the  use  of  them  was 
not  made  in  vain  to  that  religious 
prince  whom  they  had  entertained  by 
their  playful  treatment  of  the  aged 
pastor  of  Crozet.  At  the  apostle's 
request,  this  horde  of  devils  were 
billeted  on  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Chablais.  "  Great  was  the  people's 
surprise,"  says  good  Marsollier,  "  when 
they  beheld  the  arrival  at  Thonon, 
without  previous  notice,  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Count  of  Martinengo, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  duke's 
armies,  who  took  lodgings  in  the 
town  to  await  orders.  The  officers 
called  in  a  body  on  Francis,  and  in- 
formed him  that  their  orders  were 
to  do  nothing  except  in  co-operation 
with  him." 

From  this  point,  the  work  of  con- 
version was  simple,  straightforward, 
and  rapid.  The  new  missionaries 
showed  great  devotion  to  their  work 
of  confiscation  and  banishment.  The 
earliest  objects  of  their  evangelic  zeal 
were  the  three  or  four  remaining 
pastors.  Louis  Yiret,  the  infirm 
pastor  of  Thonon,  took  refuge  across 
the  lake,  in  the  Canton  de  Yaud. 
His  colleague,  Jean  Clerc,  was  obliged 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  ruffians 
in  haste  with  his  seven  little  children, 
with  no  other  provision  than  a  piece 
of  fifteen  sous.  Pastor  Perraudet  of 
Bons,  quietly  returning  from  a  visit 
to  a  sick  man,  was  overtaken  by  a 
trooper,  who  split  his  skull  with  a 
sabre.2  Such  acts  as  this  last  it  is 

1  See  the  document  in  full  in  Gaberel,  ii., 
Appendix  235.     It  fills  eight  pages  of  small 
type  with  a  mere  catalogue  of  horrors. 

2  Guillot,  p.  34. 
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to  be  hoped  were  rare.  Not  many 
such  could  be  necessaiy,  and  the  saint 
disliked  needless  violence.  All  school- 
masters and  other  offensive  characters 
were  driven  into  exile. 

Parallel  with  these  persuasions  were 
others  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to 
Francis's  better  nature.  While  obdu- 
rate Protestants  were  crushed  with 
taxes,  and  saw  their  houses  devoured, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  daily 
insulted  by  a  billet  of  ruffianly  troop- 
ers, the  disinterested  candour  of  those 
who  showed  themselves  inclined  to  the 
new  gospel  was  profusely  rewarded  by 
gifts,  promotions,  offices,  festivities, 
and  lavish  hospitalities  at  the  seats  of 
the  Catholic  gentry.  One  noble  house 
brought  itself  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
its  zealous  liberality  towards  the  new 
converts.  A  notable  instance  of  the 
apostle's  love  to  the  household  of  faith 
was  that  of  the  minister  Petit,  made 
much  of  by  all  the  saint's  biographers 
as  "  a  distinguished  Protestant  clergy- 
man." The  epithet  hardly  does  him 
justice.  A  dozen  years  before,  he 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
Geneva  parishes  for  his  infamous 
character.  Only  two  years  before,  the 
pastors  of  Gex,  believing  him  penitent, 
put  him  in  charge  of  a  village  church  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministry,  and  after- 
wards lodged  in  gaol  at  Geneva,  under 
accusation  of  various  felonies,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  gallows.  In 
short,  he  was  nearly  as  well  known  as 
Martinengo's  troopers.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
a  sincere  disgust  for  Protestantism  ; 
and  Francis  recognised  without  hesita- 
tion that  he  was  just  the  man  for  his 
money,  and  had  no  scruple  in  writing 
to  the  duke  that  this  man  could  be 
had  for  a  consideration.  "  This  incom- 
parable prince,"  promptly  responded 
with  an  order  on  the  treasury.1 

But  our  apostle's  burning  thirst  for 
souls  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  had 
the  aid  of  the  Capuchins,  the  dragoons, 
the  nobility,  and  Petit ;  and  legions  of 
miraculous  powers  attended  him.  But 
1  Gaberel,  ii.  612. 


nothing  would  content  him  but  he 
must  have  the  duke  in  person.  In  the 
autumn  of  1598,  his  repeated  impor- 
tunities were  fulfilled.  In  company 
with  the  cardinal-legate,  De  Medicis, 
the  duke  approached  the  town  of 
Thonon,  with  vindictive  feelings  known 
to  all,  and  restrained  only  by  the  frail 
bridle  of  his  solemn  word  and  oath. 
The  citizens  and  magistrates  in  terror 
entreated  the  intercession  of  Francis. 
It  was  a  beautiful  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  "his  habitual  sweetness." 
He  put  himself,  with  the  old  bishop, 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  magis- 
tracy and  consistory,  marched  out  to 
meet  the  duke,  and  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  refusing  to  rise  until  the  for- 
giveness of  the  citizens  was  granted.2 
This  tableau  is  said  to  have  resulted  in 
a  number  of  important  conversions. 
But  touching  as  it  was,  it  did  not  delay 
the  saint  in  getting  to  business.  Some 
new  articles  were  all  ready  which  he 
wished  to  have  added  to  his  pro- 
gramme of  conversion.  "  The  heretic 
schoolmasters  had  been  banished ;  now, 
let  no  child  be  sent  abroad  to  school. 
Let  heretics  be  expelled  from  all 
public  offices,  not  only  in  his  highness' 
immediate  service,  but  in  subordinate 
grades.  Let  Pastor  Yiret  be  kept  as 
far  as  possible  from  Thonon.  Let  all 
Catholics  dwelling  in  that  town  be 
admitted  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Finally, 
let  all  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  be  absolutely  prohibited." 3 
The  duke  gave  his  consent,  and  under 
date  of  the  12th  of  October,  patents 
were  drawn  by  which  judges,  advo- 
cates, attorneys,  notaries,  castellans, 
and  other  such  functionaries  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  all  their  acts,  subsequent 
to  that  date,  were  declared  null  and 
void  ; — in  short  the  guaranteed  liber- 
ties of  the  Chablais  were  destroyed 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.4  Ambassa- 
dors from  Berne  arrived  soon  after, 
with  a  protest  against  the  perfidy ; 
and  the  duke  submitted  the  matter  to 

2  Abbe   de   Baudry,    Relation    alregee    des 
Travaux  de  I'Aptitrc  dii  Chablais,  ii. 

3  Gaberel,  ii.  625. 

4  (Euvres  de  St.  Francois,  xiv. ,  91 . 
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his  Council,  which  advised  in  favour 
of  maintaining  at  least  the  show  of 
good  faith  by  tolerating  the  presence 
of  three  pastors  in  the  province.  But 
Francis  warned  the  duke  under  peril 
of  everlasting  damnation  against  any 
such  weak  concession,1  and  had  his 
way  about  it. 

The  duke  was  "amazed  at  the 
change  that  had  passed  over  the 
people,  and  all  the  more  as  no  means 
had  been  used  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  Church  but  instruction  and  good 
example."  Still  something  remained 
to  be  done.  How  this  could  be,  when 
the  reported  conversions  already  ex- 
ceeded manifold  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  is  a  materialist 
cavil  easily  disposed  of  in  such  an 
epoch  of  miracle.  But  for  the  har- 
dened recusants  who  still  held  out 
against  the  sweetness  of  Francis, 
severer  measures  were  now  prepared. 

One  morning  the  gates  of  the  town 
were  occupied  by  soldiers  of  the 
Martinengo  Regiment.  A  double  line 
of  troops  was  posted  in  each  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  the  entire 
bourgeoisie  of  the  town  was  summoned 
to  present  itself  before  the  duke  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
With  a  shudder,  the  citizens  observed 
that  every  exit  from  the  room  was 
barred  by  these t  Spanish  butchers,2 
and  that  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
bloodthirsty  duke  sat  his  inspiring 
genius  in  the  person  of  the  sweetly- 
smiling  Francis  de  Sales.  After  a 
harangue  addressed  to  the  Protestants 
by  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  duke  him- 
self addressed  them.  He  recalled  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  for  their 
conversion,  not  wholly  without  success. 
Those  who  had  been  converted  would 
not  fail  of  his  royal  favour.  But, 
said  he,  "  there  are  those  who  are 
harder  than  the  millstone ;  they  love 
their  wallowing  in  the  mire  ;  they  pre- 
fer darkness  to  light.  We  detest 

1  Life  of  Frcmcis,  by  Augustus,  179. 

s  The  Abbe  Marsollier  chuckles  with  delight 
at  the  terror  of  the  citizens  who  "  believed 
that  the  duke  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  last 
extremities." —  Vie  de  St.  Francois,  liv.  iii. 


them ;  and  if  they  do  not  turn,  they 
shall  know  what  our  disfavour  means. 
Stand  aside,  wretched  men  !  Let  those 
that  wear  the  Cross  of  Savoy  in  their 
hearts,  and  wish  to  be  of  the  same 
religion  with  their  prince,  stand  here 
at  my  right  hand,  and  those  who  per- 
sist in  their  obduracy  pass  to  my  left !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  a 
movement  in  the  terrified  crowd,  and 
several  went  over  and  took  their  places 
at  the  right.  But  a  large  number 
still  remained  at  the  left.  "  Then  the 
Blessed  Francis,  leaving  the  duke's 
side,  came  down  among  these,  and  ex- 
horted them  in  the  sweetest  manner, 
saying  :  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  act 
so?  Have  you  no  eyes  nor  senses? 
I  warn  you  to  look  out  for  yourselves, 
for  the  duke  will  show  no  mercy. 
Several  were  brought  over  by  these 
sweet  words.  Then  the  duke,  turning 
towards  the  obstinate,  cried,  Depart 
from  me  !  You  are  not  fit  to  live.  In 
three  days  begone  from  my  territories  ! 
The  soldiers  at  once  did  their  duty, 
and  these  wretched  people  went  into 
exile  towards  Nyon  or  Geneva.  There 
were  among  them  gentlemen  of  good 
estate,  and  many  of  less  importance. 
Then  his  highness  put  his  patents  into 
execution.  The  mass  was  re-estab- 
lished in  all  the  churches,  the  offices 
taken  away  from  the  heretics,  their 
books  burned,  and  every  one  who  would 
not  accept  the  Roman  religion  was 
driven  from  the  country."  3 

The  "coup  d'etat  of  Thonon"  was 
repeated  by  the  same  actors  in  all  the 
villages  of  the  Chablais.  A  later  edict 
allowed  six  months  for  remaining 
heretics  to  choose  between  conversion 
and  exile ;  and  with  this  we  may  say 
that  "the  Mission  in  the  Chablais" 
was  concluded.  Of  course,  for  long 
years  to  come,  the  like  measures  had 
to  be  renewed,  in  order  to  prevent  and 
punish  relapse.  Caresses  and  corrup- 

3  From  the  original  Life  of  St.  Frarwis  by 
his  nephew,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gaberel,  ii.  633. 
This  work  is  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
biographies.  The  incautious  naivete  of  its 
statements  is  often  modified  by  later  authors, 
with  a  view  to  edification. 
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tions  diminished,  indeed,  but  cruelty 
did  not  cease  ;  and  of  all  the  protracted 
series  of  confiscations,  banishments,  and 
harryings,  this  smiling  and  seraphic 
creature,  over  whose  inconceivable 
meekness  and  gentleness  such  libations 
of  gushing  eulogy  are  poured  out  by 
the  British  press,  was  the  instigator, 
the  director,  and  sometimes  in  his  own 
person  the  executioner.1 

The  work  accomplished  is  variously 
estimated,  according  to  the  courage 
and  imagination  of  the  biographer. 
Loyau  d' Amboise  puts  it  at  20,000  con- 
verts. The  Pope  is  very  bold,  and  esti- 
mates Francis's  total  work  of  conver- 
sion at  70,000;  Lady  Herbert's  dis- 
criminating pages  give  some  elements 
for  a  conjecture,  as  by  the  20,000  who 
shared  in  the  adoration  at  the  duke's 
visit  to  Thonon,  and  the  162,000  com- 
municants (it  is  well  to  be  accurate), 
present  at  the  Thonon  Jubilee,  "  which 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of 
conversion  in  the  Chablais."  The  total 
population  of  this  province,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mission,  carefully 
estimated  from  censuses  taken  before 
and  after,  was  less  than  4,000.2 

One  little  incident  closely  connected 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Chablais,  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  There 
was  living  at  the  time,  in  Geneva,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  eighty  years,  a  most 
venerable  man,  the  latest  survivor 

1  On  one  occasion,  some  years  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  two  of  the  "converted"  parishes  were 
visited  by  ministers  from  Geneva.     "  Francis, 
indignant  at  this  temerity,  hastened  to  the 
fortress  of  Allinges  for  an  armed  force,  since 
treaties  and  plighted  word  availed  nothing." 
[He  never  appears  to  so  much  advantage  as 
when  he  is  vindicating  the  faith  of  treaties.] 
"He  obtained  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and 
thought  right  (since  it  concerned  the  cause  of 
God)  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  drove 
out  by  physical  force  those  whom  he  had  often 
convinced  by  spiritual  weapons."     The  story 
is    told  by  Fremin,     a    renegade    Genevese 
who    became    cure"  of  Russin,    in    his  MS. 
History  of  Geneva,  in   the   Geneva  Library, 
p.  510. 

2  The  estimate  is  made  by  comparing  the 
census  of  1558  with  that  of  1694.     Gaberel, 
ii.  568.     The  splendid  figure   of  162,000  is 
inclusive  of  pilgrims  who    were  present  in 
large  numbers. 


of  the  company  of  the  reformers, 
Theodore  de  Beza.  The  beauty  and 
dignity  of  his  old  age  charmed  the 
great  Casaubon,  a  few  years  later. 
"  What  a  man  he  is  !  "  he  exclaims ; 
"  what  piety  !  What  learning  !  To- 
hear  him  speak  of  sacred  science,  you 
could  not  believe  him  so  extremely  old. 
His  whole  life,  his  whole  talk,  is  of 
God."  He  too,  like  Francis,  was  of 
noble  birth,  accomplished  education, 
admirable  gifts,  beautiful  courtesy  of 
manner,  and  high  devotion  to  religious- 
duty.  After  a  dissipated  youth,  he 
had  received,  with  a  penitence  which 
all  his  after  life  attested,  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  unfolding 
of  which  his  manhood  was  devoted. 
He  left  wealth  and  family  behind 
him,  gave  up  splendid  benefices  that 
were  offered  him  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  came  to  Geneva,  where  he  became 
to  Calvin  what  Melanchthon  was  to 
Luther.  His  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  stormy  conflicts,  but  its  even- 
tide was  full  of  peace  and  honours. 
By  personal  character,  as  well  as  by 
his  position  as  presiding  pastor  of  the 
Geneva  Church,  he  was  the  foremost 
man  of  the  reformed  communion. 

To  Theodore  de  Beza,  Francis  de 
Sales  was  sent,  during  the  unhopeful 
earlier  months  of  his  Chablais  mission, 
with  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to 
labour  for  his  conversion.  Seeking 
private  interviews  with  the  venerable 
pastor,  the  enterprising  young  theo- 
logue  plied  him  with  arguments  which 
(it  is  needless  to  say)  were  of  small 
effect  on  the  veteran  colloquist  of 
Poissy.  Francis  reported  his  ill- 
success  to  the  Pope,  and  asked  foi* 
further  instructions.  The  instructions 
came ;  and  this  young  gentleman  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  back  to  the  poor 
study  in  which  the  old  man  toiled  at 
his  daily  work,  with  the  offer,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  4,000  gold  crowns,  and  a  gift 
of  twice  the  value  of  all  his  personal 
property,  as  the  price  of  his  apostasy. 
It  is  Francis  himself  that  tells  the 
shameful  story,  and  adds  that  seeing 
that  he  was  accomplishing  nothing,  he 
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withdrew  and  returned  to  Thonon.  A 
contemporary  manuscript,  preserved 
-at  Geneva,  adds  that,  at  these  insult- 
ing words,  old  Beza's  gentle  expression 
changed  to  sternness.  He  pointed  to 
his  empty  bookshelves,  whose  precious 
contents  had  been  sold  to  provide  for 
the  suffering  refugees  from  France, 
and,  opening  the  door  for  his  guest,  let 
him  go  with  a  vade  retro,  Sathanas.1 

To  get  possession  of  Geneva,  and  to 
be  enthroned  there,  not  only  as  bishop, 
but  as  secular  prince,  was  one  of 
Francis's  earliest  and  latest  dreams.2 
To  what  lengths  of  wrong-doing 
he  was  impelled  by  it  will  not  be 
known  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  revealed.  He  is  known  to  us  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  mendacious 
panegyrics  of  his  friends,  and  by  his 
own  copious  but  not,  ordinarily,  in- 
oautious  correspondence.  Neither  in 
these  nor  in  other  documents  do  we 
find  anything  to  convict  him  of  actual 

1  Nevertheless,  the  story  that  Beza  was 
actually  convinced  and  converted  was  studi- 
ously circulated  at  the  time,  and  is  repeated 
to  this  day  in  the  Lives  of  Francis.  On  the 
grave  authority  of  an  after-dinner  story  told 
by  a  pot-companion  of  that  chaste  monarch, 
Henry  IV.,  it  is  alleged  that  the  cause  which 
lield  this  blameless  old  man  to  his  principles 
was — licentiousness  !  One  may  find  the  charge 
and  the  story  gracefully  reproduced  by 
Lady  Herbert,  p.  97.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
as  any  well-informed  person  might  see,  make 
the  charge  simply  absurd.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  hold  her  ladyship  to  a  rigid  moral 
responsibility  for  lack  of  information.  Beza 
was  never  under  a  vow  of  celibacy,  so  that 
there  was  not  that  to  bind  him  even  to  the 
measure  of  self-denial  exacted  of  the  French 
ecclesiastic  of  the  period.  According  to  this 
story,  he  took  refuge,  for  his  vices,  in  the 
•one  corner  of  the  earth  where  they  were  sure 
to  be  austerely  and  rigorously  punished  ;  and 
refused  wealth  and  asylum  in  Italy  where  the 
state  of  society  and  law  on  this  point  was — 
what  it  was.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
Bull  in  which  the  pope  and  two  score  Italian 
prelates  put  their  •virtuous  hands  to  this 
disgraceful  libel. 

2  Francis  clung  fast  to  the  title  of  prince  as 
well  as  bishop,  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and 
his  will,  the  autograph  of  which  is  shown, 
with  other  relics,  at  the  family  seat  at  Thorens, 
gives  instructions  for  his  burial  in  his  own 
cathedral  at  Geneva,  in  case  the  town  should 
be  recovered  to  the  Catholic  religion  after  his 
•death. 


conscious  complicity  with  the  atrocious 
crime  of  the  Escalade  of  1602.  What 
might  have  been  if  the  perfidious  pro- 
jects which  the  Duke  was  continually 
nursing  in  his  revengeful  bosom  had 
been  rebuked  instead  of  encouraged 
by  his  favourite  clergyman,  we  can 
only  guess.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  the  course  of 
that  wretched  prince  whom  our  saint 
publicly  extols  for  his  piety  and  for 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  but  whom, 
in  a  private  conversation  with  Mother 
Angelique,3  he  denounces  in  a  whisper 
for  his  "dirty  tricks,"  as  "clever  in 
men's  eyes  but  in  the  eyes  of  God  a 
reprobate."  Perhaps  it  might  not 
have  changed  the  duke's  course ;  but 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
memory  of  the  saint. 

The  history  of  this  prince's  reign  is 
stained  on  every  page  with  plots  to 
seize  Geneva  by  perfidy,  by  purchased 
treachery,  by  ambuscade,  by  secret 
attack  in  times  of  plighted  peace, 
under  cover  of  assurances  of  his 
friendship ;  so  that  it  was  not  with 
guileless  unsuspicion  as  to  what 
might  be  the  bearing  of  the  question, 
that  Francis  once  answered  his  sove- 
reign's inquiry,  What  should  be  done 
with  Geneva  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
heresy  would  be  weakened  throughout 
Europe  if  this  town,  the  very  seat  of 
Satan,  could  be  reduced  and  sub- 
jugated." And  he  went  on  to  indi- 
cate at  length  the  things  that  made 
this  little  town  of  15,000  souls  the 
metropolis  and  radiating  centre  of  the 
reformed  faith.  Then,  proposing  cer- 
tain spiritual  methods,  he  added  :  "I 
know  these  remedies  are  small  and 
slow,  but  is  there  anything  else  that 

3  Saiute  Beuve  (Port  Royal,  i.  257)  quotes 
this  discrepancy  with  admiration  in  proof  of 
Francis's  practical  shrewdness  and  finesse.  If 
it  is  right  to  speak  of  a  saint  as  taking  pride  in 
anything,  Francis  was  proud  of  his  bluff,  out- 
spoken sincerity,  "a  1'  ancienne  gauloise." 
"  Je  ne  sais  nullement  1'art  de  mentir.  ni  de 
dissimuler,  ni  de  feindre  avec  dexterite.  .  .  . 
Ce  que  j'ai  sur  les  levres,  c'est  justement  ce  qui 
sort  de  ma  pensee  .  je  hais  la  dupli- 

cite  comme  la  niort." — Marsollier,  liv.  viii., 
§18. 
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could  be  done  in  this  unhappy  and 
degenerate  age1?"  And  then,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  word  of  encouragement 
from  the  duke,  he  added  slyly:  "As 
to  the  destruction  of  the  town,  that  is 
not  exactly  in  my  line  nor  to  my  taste. 
Your  Highness  has  more  expedients 
for  that  than  I  could  dream  of."  l  He 
conceals  many  things,  but  does  not 
hide  his  feelings  towards  the  city — his 
city,  as  he  calls  it — "that  den  of 
thieves  and  outlaws."  He  writes  to 
the  Pope:  "This  town  is  to  heretics 
and  devils  what  Rome  is  to  angels 
and  Catholics.  Every  good  Catholic, 
but  most  of  all  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  princes,  ought  to  do  his  best 
to  have  this  Babylon  demolished  or 
converted." 

Simultaneously  with  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  consecration  of 
Francis  as  Bishop  and  Prince  of 
Geneva,  the  Duke,  stimulated  by 
such  talk  as  this  from  his  spiritual 
adviser,  carried  on  his  secret  prepara- 
tions for  that  Escalade  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  anticipated,  in 
the  course  of  history,  the  horrors  of 
the  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  those  of  the 
sack  of  Geneva.  It  was  plotted  for 
the  darkest  night  in  the  year,  the 
12th  of  December,  o.s.,  1602.  About 
the  end  of  November,  Francis,  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Chapter  of  his 
Cathedral  for  their  congratulations  on 
his  appointment,  bade  them  "  Good- 
bye for  the  present,  expecting  soon  to 
meet  you  again  in  your  own  city.'1  2 
Thence  he  went  into  retreat  to  pre- 
pare for  the  solemnities  of  his  con- 
secration. His  confessor  on  this 
occasion  was  that  noted  Scottish 
Jesuit,  Father  Alexander,  who  stood 
a  few  nights  later  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaling-ladders  and  shrived  the  ruffians, 
one  by  one,  as  they  crept  up  the  wall 
of  Geneva  to  their  work  of  midnight 
assassination.3  How  the  cruel  and 

1  Deuxi&me    Discours    aw  Due  de  Sawie. 
<Euvres,  xiv.,  76. 

2  Letter  42. 

3  This  fact  has  recently  been  developed  by 
Mr.  Th.  Claparede  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Geneva, 

No.  227. — VOL.  xxxvui. 


perfidious  plot  was  foiled,  and  how 
the  Duke  slunk  back  to  Turin  foam- 
ing with  disappointed  rage,  is  it  not 
told  with  glee  in  every  Genevese 
family  the  world  over,  as  often  as  the 
12th  of  December  comes  round1?  One 
of  the  exasperating  sights  that  met 
the  Duke's  eye  as  he  rode  homeward 
through  Annecy,  was  the  long  train 
of  sumpter-  mules  sent  by  his  orders 
from  Turin,  laden  with  church  deco- 
rations and  altar  furniture  and  with 
eighty  hundredweight  of  wax  candles, 
to  be  used  in  the  decoration  and  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peter's  at  Geneva, 
when  its  prince-bishop  should  cele- 
brate mass  at  Christmas  in  his  own 
cathedral  church. 

It  is  possible  that  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  saint's  "  sweetness;"  these 
preparations  had  all  been  concealed 
from  his  too  sensitive  mind ;  that  he 
had  no  conjecture  about  the  mysterious 
movement  of  troops  through  his  dio- 
cese ;  that  his  remark  to  his  canons 
had  no  reference  to  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  that  the  new  bishop, 
looking  out  of  his  window  at  Annecy 
at  the  train  from  Turin,  wondered  in 
his  heart  where  in  the  world  all  that 
church  gear  could  be  going  to.  We 
should  wrong  his  blessed  memory  if 
we  were  to  say  that  his  guilt  was 
demonstrated.  But  many  a  wretch  has 
justly  been  hanged  on  less  evidence  of 
complicity  in  less  atrocious  crime. 

It  is  not  needful  to  pursue  further 
the  course  of  the  life  of  Francis  de 
Sales.  The  traits  manifest  in  his 
earlier  life  (though  veiled  in  most  of 
his  recent  biographies)  are  to  be  re- 
cognised in  all  his  subsequent  career.4 


4  His  labours  in  the  Pays  de  Gex  were  quite 
of  the  same  character  with  those  in  the 
Chablais,  except  that,  instructed  by  his  two 
years'  experiment  in  the  Chablais,  he  scattered 
no  more  of  his  rhetorical  pearls  before  swine, 
but  began  at  once  with  force.  See  Claparede, 
Histoire  des  Eglises  Rcformies  du  Fays  de 
Gex;  Brossard,  Histoire politiqiie  et  religieuse 
du  Fays  de  Gex :  Bourg-en-Bresse,  1851  ; 
Guillot,  Fr.  de  Sales  et  les  Protestants ;  Geneve, 
1873.  The  legendary  story  of  the  mission  in 
Gex  may  be  read  in  any  of  the  Lives  of 
Francis. 
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It  would  be  easy,  if  only  the  torrent 
of  fulsome  panegyric  would  assuage 
long  enough  to  give  the  opportunity, 
to  present  his  character  in  more 
pleasing  aspects.  There  were  noble 
and  beautiful  things  in  Francis.  But 
one  tires  of  seeing  this  adroit  and 
courtier-like  fanatic,  with  his  duplicity 
and  his  cold-blooded  cruelty,  recom- 
mended in  standing  advertisements  to 
the  abused  public  as  "a  model  of 
Christian  saintliness  and  religious 
virtue  for  all  time ; "  as  having  lived 
"  a  life  as  sweet,  pure,  and  noble  as 
any  man  by  divine  help  has  been 
permitted  to  live  upon  earth;"  and 
as  having  been  "admirable  for  his 
freedom  from  bigotry  in  an  age  of 
persecution."  Neither  can  we  enter 
fully  into  sympathy  with  those  to 
whom  "  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  thank- 
fulness to  find  a  distinctively  Anglican 
writer  setting  forward "  the  ferocious 
NEWHAVEX,  Con.,  U.S.A. 


and  perfidious  dragonnades  by  which 
he  extinguished  Christian  light  and 
liberty  in  the  provinces  south  of  Lake 
Leman,  and  smote  that  lovely  region 
with  a  blight  that  lingers  on  it  visibly 
until  this  day,  "as  a  true  missionary 
task  to  reclaim  souls  from  deadly 
error,  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
truth."  l  That  writer  would  render 
a  good  service,  not  only  to  history 
but  to  practical  religion,  who  should 
give  the  world  a  true  picture  of  Francis 
de  Sales,  with  all  his  singular  graces 
and  with  his  crying  faults;  and  so 
supersede  the  myriads  of  impossible 
fancy-portraits  with  nimbus  and  wings, 
with  eyes  rolling  in  mystical  rapture, 
and  with  the  everlasting  smirk  of 
"sweetness"  and  gentleness. 

1  The  quotations  are  from  "  Opinions  of  the 
Press  "  in  Messrs.  Eivingtons'  Catalogue. 
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UNKNOWN    GEAVES. 

(IN  CYPEUS.) 

I. 

O,  UNKNOWN  grave  of  passion  !  grave  of  blood — 

Last  bed  that  folds  the  everlasting  sleep 

Of  wronged  Othello ;  and  his  wife,  more  wronged — 

Where  shall  we  seek  thee  ?     Not  where,  bloom-gray,  smiles 

The  wine-swoH'ii  grape,  nor  where  the  melon  basks 

While  lizards  dart  around  in  dazzling  play ; 

Nor  where  field-labourers  'tend  their  golden  crops, 

Or  plant  the  pregnant  seeds.     'Neath  scorching  sands 

Of  brain-exhausting  plains  shall  we  delve  deep, 

'Midst  new-pitched  tents  of  wondering  soldiery, 

To  find  two  chalk-white  skeletons  whose  arms 

Embrace  each  other — or,  their  mere  brown  dust? 

Or — mingled  formless  under  seething  swamps, 

Shall  we  the  doubtful  impress  strive  to  trace, 

While  glistening  vision  sees  within  the  mind 

The  grand  romance  and  grief  of  other  days? 

II. 

Blood !  blood,  lago  ! — Yes,  he  took  thy  life, 

Thou  most  sweet  lady — innocent  as  loving — 

Sending  fond,  duteous  messages  to  him 

Whose  hands  yet  shook  with  their  own  savage  deed. 

O  man  perplexed  in  the  extreme  ! — infuriate 

With  thy  blind  folly,  didst  thou  indeed,  when  dead, 

Sleep  in  Death's  ordinary  peaceful  trance 

Beside  thy  wedded  victim? — or,  at  times — 

Touch' d  by  the  Egyptian  whom  thy  mother  loved — 

Start  up  awake  to  horror  of  past  life, 

Acting  again,  in  suffocating  fire 

Of  damning  memory,  thy  persistent  deed ; — 

Then,  stare  upon  the  blade-hilt  in  thy  breast, 

While  slow  relapsing  tow'rds  eternity? 

in. 

And  thou — most  subtle,  all-remorseless  fiend — 

Honest  lago  ! — where  did  thy  soul  rot  ? 

Beneath  what  scorpion's  nest,  or  blasted  rock — 

Home  of  the  evil  spirits  of  this  isle — 

Or  poison-breathing,  plague-lit  burial-ground 

Of  felons  executed,  might  we  find 

The  unpitied  fragments  of  thy  tortured  bones  ? 
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Yet,  perchance,  pitied  in  the  sense  that  there 

The  last  scant  human  relics  we  behold 

Of  so  much  active  force  of  brain  and  hand — 

The  caput  mortuum  of  a  devil-like  man. 

No — seek  them  not,  lest  some  mysterious  curse, 

Bred  from  the  throes  of  his  unresting  ghost, 

Rise  to  pollute  the  natural  air  of  life, — 

A  single  breath  whereof  might  taint  the  heart. 

IV. 

But  ye,  the  wronged  ones,  whom  earth's  wasteful  years 

Deny,  to  our  discovery,  a  tomb 

Howe'er  decayed, — or  e'en  a  shapeless  mound 

To  note  that  here  two  loving  images 

Of  high-wrought  passion,  side  by  side,  had  been 

Laid  down  to  pass  away  to  nothingness 

In  last  embraces — for  the  first  time  cold — 

Folded,  to  wait  Heaven's  summons, — ah !  where'er 

Ye  lie,  there  with  ye  dwell  deep  memories, 

Sweet  holy  fruit  of  ages,  man's  best  gift — 

Proof  of  disinterested  sympathies ; 

And  o'er  the  pathos  of  that  unseen  urn 

Of  your  imaginary  tomb  and  scroll, 

Tears  shall  for  ever  fall  like  tender  dews 

To  nourish  thought's  pale  flowers,  'midst  sighs  unheard, 

While  evening  draws  her  funeral  veil's  soft  pall 

Over  this  little  isle  of  old  renown, 

Till  'neath  the  sunrise  gleams  a  snow-bright  Swan — 

Symbol  of  one  who  wrote  your  history. 

E.  H.  HORNE. 
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WHATEVER  want  of  interest  in  modern 
Greek  claims  may  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  our  Government,  we  cannot  as  a  na- 
tion be  accused  of  neglecting  classical 
Greek  studies.  The  spread  of  a  real  in- 
terest in  Hellenism  of  the  best  kind 
seems  strangely  parallel  to  the  attacks 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  by  our  bread- 
and-butter-knowledge  theorists.  The 
teaching  of  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  the 
extant  branches  of  their  fine  arts,  but 
in  their  social  and  political  philosophy, 
and  even  in  their  abstract  metaphysic, 
is  still  paramount  among  those  who 
will  think  thoroughly  upon  these  sub- 
jects. Hence  the  perpetual  appearance 
of  books  bearing  on  some  side  of  old 
Greek  culture,  from  which  I  will  choose 
for  present  consideration  three  recent 
books  on  Homer,  the  fountain-head  of 
Greek  poetry.  Two  of  these  are  a 
short  and  a  long  book  professedly 
on  Homer — Mr.  Gladstone's  Primer, 
and  Professor  Geddes's  Problem  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  The  third  is  a  short 
but  very  comprehensive  Primer  of 
Greek  Literature,  by  Professor  Jebb, 
in  which  Homer  necessarily  occupies 
the  foremost  place  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  available  room. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Primer  gives  a  valu- 
able summary  of  the  opinions  he  has 
advocated  for  many  years  with  his 
usual  force  and  ingenuity,  and  perhaps 
in  after-days  this  summary  will  be 
quoted  as  the  most  convenient  account 
of  his  views.  A  shilling  primer,  how- 
ever unsuitable  to  a  large  subject,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  when  it  discusses  a 
single  author  or  single  epoch  in  litera- 
ture. Thus  without  \indue  compression 
we  can  learn  all  that  an  educated  out- 
sider ought  to  know  about  Homer  or 
Shakespeare,  and  even  the  scholar 
should  have  all  the  aspects  and  large 
controversies  concerning  them  sketched, 
or  at  least  suggested.  This  latter  field, 


however,  is  so  vast  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  to 
tell  the  reader  about  Homer  himself, 
and  gives  us  little  of  what  has  been 
said  about  Homer.  This,  no  doubt, 
suits  his  own  taste  ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  at  the  present  moment  a  primer 
on  the  Homeric  controversy  would  not 
have  been  more  useful  and  far  more 
needful.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  pro- 
fessedly the  advocate  of  a  particular 
view,  that  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
long  conflict  of  opinion  since  Wolf's 
book  must  be  disagreeable  to  him. 

But  surely  it  is  somewhat  scanda- 
lous *  that  we  have  as  yet  no  English 
book  which  gives  us  the  least  indica- 
tion of  Continental  literature  on  the 
subject  during  the  last  generation. 
This  must  be  asserted  even  in  the  face 
of  Professor  Geddes's  book,  which  is  so 
completely  engrossed  with  establishing 
the  author's  theory  that  it  omits  to 
mention  recent  German  works,  though 
of  the  greatest  value  both  in  corrobor- 
ating and  in  refuting  it.  Professor 
Jebb  shows  indeed  both  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  this  literature,  and, 
had  space  permitted,  would  doubtless 
have  given  us  a  scholarly  and  learned 
review  of  the  Homeric  question.  His 
own  opinion — which  asserts  not  only 
separate  authors  for  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
but  within  each  poem  an  earlier  nucleus 

1  Perhaps  some  such,  summary  has  escaped 
me,  and  if  this  be  so  I  crave  pardon.  I  should 
also  add  that  in  Professor  Blackie's  Homer  and 
tfie  Iliad  (1866)  the  Dissertations  vi  and  ix. 
are  full  of  sound  and  clear  information  on  the 
"Wolfian  and  Greek  study  of  the  text.  But 
then  Professor  Blackie  necessarily  passes  by 
the  Odyssey,  and  his  work  was  completed  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  so  that  much  new  material 
has  since  been  added  on  both  sides,  or  on  all 
sides  of  the  controversy.  "With  Professor 
Blackie's  conclusions  I  am  more  disposed  to 
agree  than  will  appear  from  this  article,  but 
space  forbids  me  to  add  this  discussion  to  a 
paper  already  too  controversial. 
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subsequently  enlarged  —  is  substan- 
tially that  of  Bergk,  and  of  other 
recent  Germans,  and  this  alone  shows 
us  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  con- 
troversy. Yet  even  in  him  we  are 
surprised  to  find  it  asserted  that  Wolf 
applied  his  theory  to  the  Odyssey,  a 
poem  concerning  whose  unity  and  con- 
sistency Wolf's  remarks — so  curious 
in  him — are  quoted  by  almost  every 
subsequent  critic  of  the  question.  But 
Professor  Jebb  only  attributes  to  Wolf, 
by  a  sort  of  natural  prolepsis,  the  in- 
ferences which  have  been  since  drawn 
from  the  premises  he  laid  down  and 
established. 

The  Homeric  studies  of  our  day  in 
England  start  from  two  great  books — 
Mure's  Greek  Literature  and  Grote's 
History  of  Greece.  Mure  had  honestly 
read  all  that  the  Germans  of  his  day 
had  to  say,  but  he  was  a  conservative 
of  the  strictest  type,  and  set  himself 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  to 
refute  them.  He  fastened  on  their 
weak  points,  exhibited  their  discrepan- 
cies, and  with  the  use  of  some  good, 
and  many  bad,  arguments,  made  out 
an  elaborate  case,  which  has,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  maintained  its 
ground,  or  at  least  its  existence,  ever 
since.  But  it  is  mainly  to  the  learning 
and  ability  of  these  two  men  that  is 
due  this  curious  survival  of  a  theory 
long  since  dead  in  Germany — the  theory 
that  a  single  great  poet,  without  the 
use  of  writing,  composed  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  transmitted 
them  through  schools  of  reciting  bards 
to  the  age  when  they  were  written 
down  and  secured  for  all  time.  I 
say  this  theory  is  stone  dead  in  Ger- 
many, for  though  there  are  many  that 
assert  a  real  Homer,  and  assert  the 
unity  of  date  and  authorship  of  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  these  so-called  conserva- 
tives all  admit  such  large  interpola- 
tions, such  additions  and  even  omissions 
in  each  recension  of  the  text,  that 
they  really  belong  to  the  adversaries 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  virtually  preach 
the  plural  authorship  of  the  great 
epics. 

The  other  reason  why  many  English 


people  of  education  hold  the  obsolete 
view  is  that  the  prominent  exponent 
of  the  opposite — the  late  combination 
of  separate  lays  into  long  epics — has 
driven  his  theory  so  far  as  to  make 
us  suspect  all  such  speculations. 
When  we  hear  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  did  not  assume  their  present 
shape  till  the  time  of  Plato,  and  that 
possibly  Antimachus  of  Colophon — an 
obscure  pedant  poet,  and  author  of  a 
second-rate  edition  of  the  poems — is  the 
real  Homer,  we  are  disposed  to  say 
that  if  this  be  the  result  of  German 
research,  "  life  is  too  short  for  such 
inquiries  "  (Jebb,  op.  cit.  p.  35).  Yet 
even  Mr.  Paley's  theory  is  seldom  met 
by  argument,  and  generally  sneered 
down,  though  it  is  the  theory  of  a 
patient  and  serious  scholar,  which 
deserves  careful  consideration,  and  it 
<;an  only  be  refuted  by  a  thorough  study 
of  what  the  Greeks  of  the  classical 
age  thought  and  said  about  Homer, 
and  what  the  Alexandrians  found  when 
they  came  to  fix  our  text.1 

Midway,  however,  between  these 
extremes  stands  the  theory  of  Grote, 
who  hesitatingly  separates  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  authorship,  but  more 
decidedly  divides  the  Iliad  into  an 
earlier  AcMlleid,  or  poem  on  the  Wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  several  books  from  a 
later  Iliad.  Grote  seems  to  assume 
that  the  former  was  by  one  poet.  He 
does  not  specially  argue  the  question 
of  the  single  authorship  of  the  later 
books  added  from  an  Iliad,  but  I  fancy 
he  would  not  have  pressed  for  their 
being  all  from  the  same  hand.  He  was 
only  concerned  with  the  general  argu- 
ment, and  did  not  descend  to  details,  so 

1  The  evidence  for  the  commission  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  and  its  labours  in  establishing  a 
written  Homer,  is  far  too  strong  to  be  denied, 
and  the  argument  from  the  wide  variations  in 
old  quotations  of  the  poems,  on  which  Mr. 
Paley  lays  such  stress,  is  too  strong  to  be  ad- 
mitted, since  this  inaccuracy  does  not  cease 
with  Plato,  but  is  very  striking  in  Aristotle 
and  in  JEschines  :  thus  proving  that  the  text 
was  not  really  established  till  -Alexandrian 
times,  though  Plato  happens  to  agree  with  our 
version.  I  add  these  points  to  the  excellent 
hints  of  Professor  Geddes,  in  §  20,  and  in  Ap- 
pendix A  of  his  book. 
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that  his  theory  is  merely  a  large  view 
of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  leaving 
room  for  additions  or  corrections  in 
detail.  Of  this  theory,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gays  (p.  26)  that  "the  very  eminent 
historian  has  enlisted  no  disciples,"  a 
statement  to  which  Professor  Geddes's 
volume  is  a  flagrant  contradiction. 
But  that  volume  has  appeared  since 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.  What  shall 
we  say,  however,  of  Friedliinder,  who 
adopts  it,  or  of  Diintzer,  who  boasts 
to  have  anticipated  it  in  part  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  cloud  of  critics 
who  separate  the  Iliad  into  an  earlier 
Achilleid,  with'  later  accretions,  like 
Professor  Jebb?  Far  from  enlisting 
no  disciples,  it  may  rather  be  said  that 
Grote's  theory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has 
met  with  very  general  acceptance. 

But  most  critics  who  come  to  adopt 
a  separatist  theory  will  not  stop  where 
Grote  did ;  they  will  not  confine  the 
Iliad  to  two  authors,  still  less  will 
they  acquiesce  in  the  unity  of  the 
Odyssey.  In  his  day  the  latter  poem 
was  only  beginning  to  excite  critical 
attention,  and  though  he  could  have 
read  enough  to  excite  doubts  in  his 
later  years,  his  mind  had  passed  from 
Homeric  to  later  studies,  and  the 
Odyssean  literature  remained  beyond 
his  horizon.  Professor  Geddes  has  not 
the  same  excuse,  and  it  is  the  main 
defect  of  his  learned  book,  as  a  study 
on  the  controversy,  that  he  accepts 
from  Grote,  as  Grote  did  from  "Wolf,  a 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  unity  of 
the  Odyssey,  without  suspecting  that 
a  sceptical  critic  may  be  conservative, 
and  a  singularly  vigilant  critic  asleep, 
•even  on  a  problem  closely  akin  to  that 
•which  brought  him  his  fame. 

Professor  Geddes  quotes  with  con- 
tempt (p.  34)  "the  exercitations  of 
such  critics  as  Rhode  and  others  to 
find  flaws  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
laborious  efforts  of  such  as  Diintzer  to 
answer  them."  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  despise  Rhode  and  other  obscure 
persons,  but  is  this  a  fair  way  of 
speaking,  when  such  names  as  Bekker, 
Kb'chly,  Kirchhoff,  Hartel,  are  among 
his  opponents,  not  to  speak  of  the 


equally  great  "  defenders  of  the  unity," 
such  as  Lehrs,  Bergk,  and  a  dozen 
more,  who  are  also  substantiallyagainst 
him  ?  In  the  face  of  this  great  body 
of  learned  opinion  we  are  told  (p.  33) 
that  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Grote  is  on  this 
matter  completely  satisfactory  :  "  If  it 
had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had 
been  preserved  to  us  alone  without 
the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respect- 
ing Homeric  unity  would  never  have 
been  raised."  This  may  be  perfectly 
true,  but  what  has  it  to  say  to  the 
question  ?  Many  a  murderer  would 
never  have  been  suspected  but  for  the 
conviction  of  his  accomplice.  Does 
that  prove  him  innocent  i  There  has 
in  fact  been  a  growing  body  of  criticism 
since  about  1850,  which  has  culminated 
in  Kirchhoff  s  Composition  der  Odyssee, 
a  book  only  second  in  importance  to 
Wolf's  Prolegomena.  This  body  of 
criticism,  which  asserts  that  sutures 
and  gaps  are  to  be  found  in  the  appar- 
ently compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey, 
must  be  met  by  no  appeal  to  Wolf  and 
Grote,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the 
objections  in  detail. 

In  other  respects  Professor  Geddes's 
Homeric  Problem  is  a  very  ingenious 
attempt  to  establish  the  separatist 
theory  with,  a  new  boundary  line — a 
line  not  separating  Iliad  from  Odyssey, 
but  separating  the  AcMlleis  from  the 
rest  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  com- 
bined. There  are  a  great  many  sound 
arguments  adduced  to  show  the  greater 
rudeness  and  primitiveness  of  the 
Achillean  or  Thessalian  bard,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  authorship  of 
these  parts  of  the  Iliad  may  be  single. 
But  when  Professor  Geddes  assumes  not 
only  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  but  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Iliad  not  Achillean, 
and  calls  the  common  author  of  both 
the  real  Ionic  Homer,  I  confess  that  his 
case  seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  The 
books  composed  by  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  in  our  Iliad  are  declared  to  be 
B — H,  I,  K,  ¥,  and  O.  Yet  in  these 
very  books  there  are  not  a  few  signs  of 
different  hands.  The  author  of  the 
games  in  ¥  not  only  knows  nothing 
of  the  horses  of  Rhesus  in  K,  but 
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evidently  places  the  capture  of  Eneas' 
horses  (told  in  E)  in  a  previous  period 
of  the  war.  Even  the  very  conserva- 
tive Alexandrians  considered  K  and  fl 
to  be  later  compositions,  and  I  think 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  once 
admitting  the  poem  to  be  made  up  of 
an  older  nucleus  and  later  additions, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
additions  were  taken  from  one  poem,  or 
the  work  of  one  author. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Achillean  and  Odyssean  poets,  Pro- 
fessor Geddes  is  in  my  opinion  right 
in  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  claiming  for  the  Odyssey  a 
higher  place  than  it  has  usually  held 
as  a  poem.  But  here  the  general 
verdict  is  against  us.  For  not  only 
does  a  great  host  of  critics,  from  Plato 
in  the  Hippias  Minor  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  Primer,  assert  the  superiority  of 
the  Iliad,  but  most  of  them  assert  it  on 
the  score  of  those  very  parts  which  be- 
long to  the  gloomy  and  fierce  poet  of 
the  wrath  of  Achilles. 

Indeed  it  is  hopeless  ever  to  expect 
agreement  in  the  aesthetic  judgments 
about  the  Homeric  poems.  What  one 
critic  thinks  splendid,  another  equally 
competent  thinks  poor  and  tame.  Thus 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  think  rightly, 
refers  to  the  later  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
in  which  the  just  doom  of  vengeance 
is  gradually  closing  round  the  wicked 
Suitors,  as  inferior  in  splendour  to  no 
part  of  the  Iliad,  while  it  is  this  very 
part  that  eminent  Germans  like  Bonitz 
and  Kirch  hoff  condemn  as  feeble  and 
diluted,  as  well  as  exaggerated  and 
unnatural.  But  the  general  tendency 
of  separatist  criticism  has  been  to 
assert  that  the  earliest  bard  was  the 
most  original  and  the  greatest,  and 
that  the  rest  were  feebler  imitators. 
With  some  of  them,  like  Bergk,  who 
are  more  remarkable  for  learning  than 
for  common  sense,  it  is  even  an  axiom 
that  what  they  think  weak  and  feeble 
must  be  later,  and  conversely,  just  as 
if  a  later  poet  might  not  rival  and 
even  surpass  his  predecessors,  as  for 
example  the  poet  of  £i  (the  Ransom  of 
Hector),  which  is  vastly  superior  to 


most  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  the  Iliad. 
It  is  then  very  wholesome  to  find  a 
new  theorist  overturning  this  common 
assumption,  and  maintaining  that  the 
second  poet  who  contributed  to  the 
Iliad  was  a  greater  and  maturer  genius 
than  the  original  bard. 

There  is  another  point  too  on  which 
Professor  Geddes  brings  so  much  evi- 
dence to  bear  that  for  my  part  I  feel 
shaken  in  an  opinion  that  I  held  in 
common    with     Professor     Jebb    and 
many  other  scholars.      There  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  small  points,  and 
still  more  in  the  general  tone  and  style 
of  the  poems,  to   make   us   place  the 
Odyssey  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad. 
Emile  Burnouf  goes  farthest  when  he 
separates  them  by  two  centuries.    The 
Alexandrian   critics   did   not   venture 
beyond    the    interval    from    Homer's 
youth  to  his  old  age,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Gladstone  concurs.  Mr.  Jebb's  interval 
of  about  two  generations,  which  is,  if 
I  remember,  Bergk's  also,  seems  to  me 
the  most  reasonable.    But  in  the  many 
lists  of  words  and  usages  common  to 
the  later  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  which  Professor  Geddes  gives 
in  support  of  his  theory,  there  seems 
considerable  evidence  that  in  diction, 
as  well  as  in  ideas,  there  was  no  great 
severance  in  time  between  them.    I  do 
not   accept  it  as   a   proof   that  they 
proceed  from  a  single  poet,  but  rather 
that  the  school  of   poets  which  com- 
pleted the  Iliad  were  the  school  which 
composed  the  materials  for  the  Odyssey. 
This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  the  acutest  Homeric  scholars, 
Sengebusch,  who   follows  Aristarchus 
in  insisting  upon  the  sameness  of  age 
of  both  poems,  though  he  admits  with 
Lachmann  that  each  may  be  the  com- 
•  position  of    many  bards.     Indeed   in 
many  other  points  Sengebusch,  from 
his   close    adherence    to   Aristarchus, 
approaches  to  Professor  Geddes's  con- 
clusions.   He  holds,  for  example,  that 
the  earliest  epic  poetry  arose  not  in 
Ionia,  but  in  Greece  —  in  Thrace  or 
Thessaly ;  that  it  was  transplanted  to 
Attica,  and  passed   over  through  los 
to  Smyrna  with  the  Ionic  migration. 
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Hence  earlier  Thessalian  lays  might 
have  come  with  the  emigrants,  which 
were  utilised  by  the  bards  who  com- 
posed the  more  complete  epic  poem  in 
Ionia.  This  explanation  mediates  be- 
tween the  prevalent  and  well-grounded 
theory  that  Homer  lived  in  Ionia,  and 
the  persistence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
he  was  an  Achaian  living  in  Greece 
before  the  migration.  The  early 
parts  of  the  Iliad  may  be  from  such  a 
poet,  the  remainder,  to  which  others 
have  attended,  were  composed  in  Asia 
Minor  (Geddes,  p.  322).  The  inde- 
pendent agreement  of  two  competent 
inquirers  in  the  main  point  is  very  in- 
structive, though  Sengebusch  reaches  it 
through  the  Athenian  claim  for  Homer, 
which  Professor  Geddes  rejects. 

Moreover  Professor  Geddes  has  not 
expressed  himself  fully  on  the  name 
Homer,1  which  Mr.  Gladstone  abandons 
as  a  proper  name,  and  thinks  a  sym- 
bolical title.  This  from  so  conservative 
at  Homerist  is  very  strange,  especially 
as  the  weight  of  evidence  is  clearly  in 
favour  of  its  genuineness.  Mr.  Jebb 
rightly  asserts  this,  correcting  at  the 
same  time  (p.  36,  rote)  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rendering  of  "  the  Fitter,"  as  the  root 
dp  has  been  shown  by  G.  Curtius  to  be 
originally  intransitive,  so  that  if  it  be 
present  at  all,  the  word  means  fated 
together.  But  the  absence  of  any  local 
form  Homarus,  which  ought  to  occur, 
makes  the  derivation  very  doubtful, 
and  I  think  Sengebusch' s  learned  dis- 
quisition (H.D.post.,  p.  90.  sec.  9)  makes 
it  possible  that  we  have  a  proper  name 
formed  from  op,  with  an  ending  at  first 
eros,  and  not  connected  with  the  idea 
of  fitting  at  all. 

For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that 
there  was  a  famous  old  Ionic  bard 
called  Homer,  whose  name  lived  on  in 
people's  memory  as  the  most  delightful 
of  epic  singers.  He  certainly  did  not 
compose  the  long  series  of  poems  con- 

1  A  reference  to  it  in  the  index  is  wrong 
(p.  23),  so  that  the  reader  cannot  find  the 
passage  without  hunting  all  through  the  book, 
which,  owing  to  its  fulness  of  matter  and  con- 
sequent intricacy,  requires  a  much  fuller,  and 
at  least  an  accurate,  index. 


sistently  ascribed  to  him  by  the  earlier 
ages.  For  his  name  was  assumed,  like 
that  of  Plato  and  of  Hippocrates,  long 
after,  by  various  anonymous  produc- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  which  floated 
down  into  history,  nay,  even  by  poems 
of  which  the  authors  were  definitely 
known.  Whether  indeed  he  composed 
the  two  poems  which  were  left  to  him, 
when  criticism  had  rejected  the  rest,, 
is  still  under  dispute.  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  anticipates 
(p.  45)  a  final  judgment  that  he  did, 
I  venture  to  anticipate  a  final  agree- 
ment that  he  did  not,  and  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  poems  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  Homer. 
If  indeed  he  is  brought  down  to  the 
dawn  of  literary  days,  and  called  the 
arranger  of  old  materials — a  sort  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  dealing  with  early 
poems,  then  indeed  both  poems  may  be 
in  some  sense  his  work.  But  then  we 
must  surely  have  heard  of  him  as  we 
hear  of  Solon  and  of  Peisistratus,  or 
of  Onomakritus,  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  this  critical  function.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  whose  name 
fascinates  the  people,  and  lives  on 
in  tradition,  transformed  into  an 
all-embracing  ideal  of  perfection. 

Thus  my  difference  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  other  points  does  not  prevent 
my  heartily  subscribing  to  his  remarks 
(p.  45)  on  the  practical  unity  of  the 
poems  as  a  mine  of  knowledge  on  the 
earliest  Greek  mythology,  polity,  do- 
mestic life,  manners,  art,  and  industry, 
to  which  all,  even  the  sceptics,  may 
refer  as  the  picture  of  practically  the 
same  age  and  the  same  society.  In  the 
sketch  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed 
given  us  a  valuable  and  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  many  observations  made 
during  a  long  life  of  Homeric  study, 
and  I  know  no  better  or  more  sug- 
gestive introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  text.2 

2  This  is  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  Primer, 
though  I  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
fully  the  value  of  the  researches  of  Professor 
Geddes's  exhaustive  and  learned  treatise  in  es- 
tablishing that  within  this  unity  there  is  at 
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Nor  can  my  differences  of  view  blind 
me  for  one  moment  to  the  scholarly 
and  refined  tone  of  his  criticism  and 
the  vast  ability  with  which  he  puts 
his  case. 

"  Si  Pertain  a  dextra 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent." 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  some  general 
reflections  on  the  Homeric  controversy, 
which  may  at  least  suggest  to  English 
readers  a  more  minute  inquiry.     The 
.gravest   obstacle  in  the  minds  of  or- 
dinary people  to  the  theory  of  a  com- 
posite  Homer   lies   in    the    supposed 
impossibility    of    any    great    artistic 
work  proceeding  from  a  combination 
of  men.     Will  you  tell  us,  they  say, 
that  Homer  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
mittee ?   If  these  two  epics  are  indeed, 
as  the  world  has   acknowledged,   the 
greatest  and  most  'perfect  product  of 
Greek  genius,  will  you  tell  us  that  a 
<;rowd   of    men   of    this  genius   were 
found  to  compose  pieces  for  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  never  afterwards,  or 
never  for  any  of  the  cyclic  poems  ?  So 
strongly  does  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  this 
the  powerful  and  subtle   advocate  of 
popular  beliefs,  feel  this  argument,  that 
fee  calls  it  in  to  decide  against  even  two 
separate  poets  for  the  whole  Iliad  and 
the   whole    Odyssey.       He    thinks    it 
against  all  the  analogy  of  history  that 
two  men  of  such  transcendent  great- 
ness should  have  arisen  so  close  to- 
gether in  time  and  circumstances.    He 
-even  calls  it  a  daring  paradox  to  sup- 
pose it  (p.  33). 

The  origin  of  the  Greek  epic  is  indeed 
so  full  of  difficulty  and  obscurity,  that 
no  theory  we  adopt  can  remain  without 
serious  objections,  and  it  is  hence  a  very 
prudent  rule  in  the  controversy  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
It  is  far  easier  to  overthrow  the  adver- 
sary than  establish  your  own  opinion, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  so  experienced  a 
•debater  as  Mr.  Gladstone  should  over- 
look this  advantage. 

least  a  duality  of  attitude  on  very  many  special 
points — a  duality  which,  if  once  accepted  by 
English  scholars,  will  lead  to  further  analysis 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  composition 
•of  the  poems. 


But  surely  we  must  be  allowed  the 
right   of   retorting  the  objection  and 
saying  :    if  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
indeed,    as  you  say,  not   only   poems 
very  beautiful  in  detail,  but  constructed 
with  a  large  and  delicate  plot,  of  great 
length  and  intricacy,  and  admitting  of 
numerous  episodes ;  if  these  poems  be 
such,  is  it  credible  that  a  single  poet, 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  should  have 
been  able  to  compose  them,  and  hand 
them  over  for  oral  transmission  to  his 
disciples  ?      We    are   all  agreed    that 
the  recollection   and   transmission   of 
very    long     poems     in     a     primitive 
age  by  means  of   clans  or  guilds   of 
minstrels  is    no  great   difficulty,   but 
what  about  their   first    composition  ? 
To   me    this    difficulty    seems    more 
and    more     decisive,     the     longer     I 
consider  it,  and  I  find  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  question,  this  is  the  point 
which  has  determined  some  of  the  best 
judges.    Thus  Wolf,  as  soon  as  he  con- 
vinced himself   that  the  poems  were 
not  originally   written,   gave  up  the 
cherished  faith  in  the  one  great  and 
unapproachable  poet  of  the  Iliad,  and 
set  up,  sorely  against  his  inclinations, 
the  famous  theory  which  still  bears  his 
name.  Thus  Bergk,  of  late  years,  when 
endeavouring  to  defend,  in   his  way, 
the    unity    of    authorship   of   even  a 
small   nucleus  in   each  of  the  poems, 
feels  so  deeply  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing a  large  plot  without  the  use 
of  writing,  that  he  turns  his  attention 
with  greater  care  to  the  first  evidences 
of  the  history  of   writing  among  the 
Greeks,  and  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad  was  necessarily 
contemporaneous   with,  and  produced 
by,  the   dissemination   of    writing   in 
Ionia.     Whatever  a  'priori  difficulties 
therefore  there  may  be  in  the  "  Com- 
mittee 'Homer,"  they  seem  to  me  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  single 
unlettered  bard  of  popular  fancy.    We 
have  in  other  countries  early  popular 
lays  of  great  excellence ;  we  have  them 
brought  together  into  a  whole  by  poets 
of  subsequent  days  ;  but  until  we  have 
an  example  of  another  great  and  last- 
ing  epic   coming  to  us  complete  and 
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•artistically  perfect  out  of  the  dark  age 
of  a  people  without  written  records, 
I  cannot  believe  in  this  miracle  even 
among  the  Greeks. 

All  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  mere  hypo- 
thesis, mere  theoretical  reasoning.  Let 
us  come  to  more  practical  points,  and 
inquire  what  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  tells  us,  and  what  the  poems 
themselves  permit  us  to  infer  about 
their  authorship.  And  here  again  the 
advocates  of  the  old  beliefs  immedi- 
ately cry  out  that  the  arguments  are 
all  on  their  side,  so  that  at  first  we 
are,  as  it  were,  put  down  by  clamour, 
and  have  to  wait  till  the  storm  is  over 
to  get  a  hearing.  In  the  first  place,  as 
to  tradition,  they  want  to  put  us  out  of 
court  at  once.  All  the  centuries  of 
Greek  opinion  (up  to  the  insignificant 
school  of  Xenon  and  Hellanikus  crush- 
ed by  Aristarchus)  were  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  the  work  of  a  single  Homer.  All 
the  states  of  Greece  were  so  persuaded 
of  his  reality,  that  they  disputed  the 
honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  or 
possessing  his  tomb. 

Is  this  really  the  result  of  all  Greek 
tradition  1  Is  it  all  the  Greeks  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject  ?  By  no  means. 
The  earliest  traditions  ascribe  to  Homer 
not  only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  a 
long  list  of  other  epics,  hymns,  and 
comic  trifles,  and  it  was  only  gradually, 
and  after  much  hesitation,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  cut  down  the  list  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Now  it  is  quite 
fair  to  cite  these  great  and  learned 
critics  in  support  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
but  is  it  fair  to  cite  the  tradition  with 
which  they  quarrelled,  and  which  they 
overthrew,  as  evidence  of  the  same 
thing  1  Because  the  Greeks  timidly 
and  waveringly — not  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  (p.  33)  gradually  but  firmly — 
made  up  their  minds  that  Homer  could 
have  composed  so  little,  are  we  to  cite 
them  as  evidence  that  he  must  have 
composed  so  much  1  Let  me  put  a  par- 
allel case  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  S.  Januarius 
at  Naples,  is  now,  1  think,  the  only 
miracle  of  the  kind  still  performed  in 


Italy.  Suppose  we  were  questioning 
its  genuineness,  and  an  opponent  were 
to  urge  that  in  former  generations  all 
tradition  was  unanimous  in  accepting 
it,  should  we  not  urge  that  former 
generations  believed  in  dozens  of  other 
miracles,  which  have  been  gradually 
abandoned,  and  that  therefore  the  un- 
critical acquiescence  of  these  people  in 
this  among  many  baseless  beliefs  was 
no  evidence,  even  from  tradition,  of  its 
truth?  If  the  Greeks  had  originally 
asserted  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  these  only,  were  the  work  of 
Homer,  their  authority  would  be  very 
considerable.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  they  asserted  so  much  about 
Homer  that  their  tradition  is  abso- 
lutely worth  nothing.  I  will  not  turn 
aside  to  discuss  their  legends  about 
Homer's  age  and  birthplace,  as  I  am 
not  disposed  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
a  notable  bard  called  Homer.  But  the 
astonishing  variations  in  time  (four 
centuries)  and  in  place  (some  dozen 
cities)  among  these  traditions,  seem  to 
indicate  that  many  men  and  many 
generations  contributed  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  poems,  and  that  they 
were  not  the  sudden  and  splendid 
birth  of  a  single  brain. 

Turning  to  the  evidence  of  author- 
ship to  be  found  in  the  poems  them- 
selves, there  is  first  the  unity  of  plan 
which  is  supposed  to  prove  the  unity 
of  the  mind  which  constructed  it ;  and 
secondly  there  is  the  consistency  of 
detail,  which  is  supposed  unlikely  in 
a  number  of  bards,  or  in  an  arranging 
hand,  but  natural  in  a  single  author. 
I  will  here  confine  myself  to  the  Iliad 
as  the  most  convenient  battle-ground. 

The  unity  of  plan  in  the  Iliad  may 
either  be  assumed  as  acknowledged  by 
the  reading  public,  or  it  may  be  argued 
out  in  detail.  There  are  many  able 
men  who  will  tell  you  that  the  succes- 
sive intelligence  of  ages  of  men  is 
after  all  the  highest  and  the  best 
authority  on  such  questions ;  that  in 
all  ages  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
to  the  present,  people  have  read  the 
Iliad,  and  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  its  plan,  and  that  this  is 
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not  only  sufficient,  but  the  very  best 
evidence  that  the  difficulties  of  book- 
worms are  baseless,  and  merely  the 
offspring  of  a  censorious  and  over- 
critical  pedantry.  There  are  small 
inconsistencies,  they  add,  in  every 
author,  but  these  could  be  brought  to 
disprove  the  unity  of  authorship  of 
almost  any  great  work  in  the  present 
day.  Of  this  anon.  But  as  to  unity 
of  plan,  is  the  public  indeed  so  great 
and  infallible  a  judge?  That  it  is 
omnipotent,  and  if  you  like  omniscient, 
as  to  the  excellence  of  a  poem,  I  will 
confess ;  no  bad  work  of  art  has  ever 
maintained  itself  for  centuries  in  liter- 
ature. But  what  has  this  to  say  to 
unity  of  authorship?  Have  we  not 
innumerable  striking  cases  of  the 
public  being  keenly  alive  to  the  excel- 
lence of  detail  in  a  work,  and  perfectly 
blind  to  interpolations  or  inconsisten- 
cies of  plan? 

Let   me   cite  a   few    obvious   cases. 
There  are  none  of  the  ordinary  English 
public  who  feel  the  least  inconsistency 
in  the  Bible,  which  they   have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  single  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  all  Truth.    They  either  let 
difficulties  pass  through  the  mind  with- 
out any  notice,  or  they  find  means  to 
reconcile  apparent  contradictions.  Here 
then  the  isolated  contributions  of  many 
authors,  writing  in  various  times  and 
tinder  varying  influences,  are  put  to- 
gether  by  a   very  large  and  lasting 
public  into  a  great  unity  without  any 
misgivings  whatever  as  to  the  harmony 
of  the  plan.     Thus  again,  our  Book  of 
Common   Prayer,    which  is  really  the 
work  of  a  commission,  and  moreover 
from  conflicting  elements,  with  many 
signs  of  an  ultimate  compromise,  ap- 
pears to  the  ordinary  public  a  work  of 
unity  of  plan  and  harmony  of  purpose. 
It  will  be  urged  in  reply  that  this  is 
only  a  very  rude  example,  that  I  am 
appealing  to  the  most  unlettered  pub- 
lic, and  that  many  thinking  persons, 
in  fact  so  large  a  section  as  to  be  called 
in  some  sense  a  public,  have  seen  and 
felt  these  difficulties.     It  is  not  worth 
disputing    about    the    area     of     this 
deeper  reflection ;   let  us   go    a   step 


higher,  and  take  single  books  in  the 
Bible.  The  great  body  of  the  public 
believe  the  five  books  of  Moses  to  be  by 
Moses,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be 
by  David,  in  spite  of  clear  indications 
to  the  contrary  in  the  very  texts  them- 
selves. The  book  of  Job  contains  as 
manifest  an  interpolation  (though  a 
thoroughly  inspired  passage)  as  any 
book  can  possibly  contain.  How  many 
of  the  public  in  reading  that  book 
have  been  struck  by  the  want  of  unity 
in  its  authorship  1  l  So  far,  then,  is  the 
great  public,  which  justly  immortalises 
one  book,  and  leaves  another  to 
oblivion,  from  being  a  judge  of  unity 
of  authorship,  that  any  evidence,  a 
random  assertion,  the  accidents  of  an 
edition,  will  lead  it  to  assume  such 
unity,  and  it  will  then,  when  chal- 
lenged, look  about  for  artificial 
reasons,  and  even  resent  with  anger 
any  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its  imagin- 
ary creation. 

Accordingly  the  learned   men   who 
support  this  popular  belief  in  the  case 

1  An  equally  remarkable  instance  is  fur- 
nished by  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt.  The 
amount  of  borrowing  and  wholesale  transfer 
from  older  composers  in  the  choruses  and  airs 
of  this  work  is  astonishing.  In  one  chorus — 
"the  Hailstone" — the  opening  symphony  and 
some  of  the  main  phrases  are  taken  from 
Stradella ;  in  another — "He  spake  the 
Word" — the  whole  vocal  framework  is  from 
the  same  master ;  in  another — "  He  led  them 
forth  like  sheep  " — the  leading  subject  is  also 
Stradella's.  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  is 
a  medley  of  passages  from  Dionigi,  Erba  and 
Urio.  ' '  Egypt  was  glad  "  is  note  for  note  from 
an  organ  canzona  by  Kerl,  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History  ;  so  are  virtually  "  Thou  sentest  forth 
Thy  wrath,"  "He  is  my  God,"  and  "The 
Earth  swallowed  them,"  all  from  Erba's  Magni- 
ficat, very  slightly  altered.  "  The  Lord  is  my 
strength,"  and  "Thou  in  Thy  mercy,"  are 
borrowed  wholesale  from  Erba.  "They 
loathed  to  drink,"  and  "He  s^note  all  the 
first-born,"  are  from  organ  fugues  of  Handel's 
own — and  so  on  with  several  other  numbers. 
And  yet  so  great  is  the  power  of  prepossession, 
that  to  question  the  unity  of  the  oratorio  is 
the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  hearers,  and-  even  Men- 
delssohn, when  editing  it  for  the  Handel 
Society,  is  to  all  appearance  totally  unaware 
of  the  discrepancy  caused  by  so  many  pieces 
so  antique  and  different  in  style  and  phrase 
from  Handel's  own  music  as  some  of  those 
quoted  are. — EDITOR. 
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of  the  Iliad  have  taken  this  very 
course ;  they  have  invented  various 
over-subtle  and  startling  proofs  of  the 
profound  and  at  first  invisible  unity 
which  pervades  the  immortal  poem.  I 
cannot  but  think  this  is  the  impression 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  on 
the  point  will  produce  on  any  candid 
critic.  We  know  that  the  old  Greeks 
attributed  to  the  Iliad  all  manner  of 
political,  philosophical,  strategical,  and 
other  wisdom ;  it  was  to  them  an  in- 
fallible repertory  of  all  kinds  of  human 
knowledge.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
go  so  far,  but  attributes  to  it,  with 
them,  a  deep  ethical  purpose,  which 
seems  to  me  imported  by  the  refined 
moral  sense  of  the  critic.  We  are 
familiar  with  this  fallacy  in  other  far 
more  serious  cases.  But  to  cite  them 
might  only  complicate  the  contro- 
versy. Let  the  reader  consult  the 
very  ingenious  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  plot  in  the  Primer  (§§  2-15), 
the  combination  of  a  terrestrial  and 
celestial  action,  the  strong  and  clear 
lines  of  its  morality,  the  combination 
of  national  aims  with  ethical  ends,  the 
artistic  reasons  for  every  delay  and 
apparent  inconsistency — and  he  will 
not  wonder  at  the  conclusion  (p.  25), 
that  "  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  is  one  of 
the  most  consummate  known  to  litera- 
ature."  Even  as  compared  to  the 
Odyssey  (p.  28),  the  plot  "is  in  reality 
a  far  more  subtle,  less  inimitable 
work." 

And  this  is  the  work  of  a  wandering 
bard,  who  knew  not  the  use  of  writing, 
but  had  to  construct  and  hold  in  his 
memory  twenty-four  books  (15,693 
lines)  through  which  this  golden  thread 
or  set  of  threads  can  be  traced  !  It  is 
well  to  state  at  once  that  in  this  same 
plot  solid  and  practical  Englishmen, 
like  Grote  and  Professor  Geddes,  have 
found  such  downright  inconsistencies, 
that  they  have  severed  the  poem  into 
the  work  not  only  of  separate  poets, 
but  of  poets  of  separate  generations. 
Yet  there  are  eminent  scholars  besides 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mure,  who  hold 
fast  to  the  "leading  ideas"  and  tragic 
writing  of  the  Iliad.  Nitzsch,  Baum- 
lein,  and  Fasi  are  among  the  now  rare 


advocates  of  this  popular  creed  still 
cited  in  histories  of  the  controversy — 
the  first  a  very  great  and  honoured 
name. 

But  almost  everywhere  the  moral 
purpose  alleged  cannot  be  found  hinted 
at  in  the  text,  and  must  be  supplied  by 
the  reader.  Thus  Zeus  does  not  de- 
termine to  avenge  Achilles,  because 
he  has  been  unjustly  treated,  but  be- 
cause his  mother  Thetis  makes  good  a 
claim  she  had  upon  the  god  on  account 
of  a  former  benefit  (A  396,  sq.  and  503). 
Neither  Zeus  nor  any  other  god  finds 
fault  with  Achilles  for  refusing  the 
fair  and  liberal  offer  of  Agamemnon 
in  the  9th  book,  an  offer  not  again 
alluded  to  in  the  poem,  even  where 
such  mention  is  imperatively  required, 
nor  is  there  the  smallest  hint  any- 
where, save  in  the  critic's  fancy,  that 
the  death  of  Patroklus  is  a  punish- 
ment of  Achilles' obstinacy  in  protract- 
ing the  quarrel.  So  it  is  in  other  cases. 
This  may  be  enough  to  say  as  regards 
the  moral  intention  of  the  plot. 

As  to  its  intellectual  coherence,  I 
need  not  urge  over  again  what  Grote 
brought  forward,  and  Professor  Geddes 
has  corroborated  with  accumulated 
proof.  There  are  gaps  in  the  action, 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  arrange- 
ment ;  there  are  undue  extensions  of 
the  action,  as  well  as  compressions  of 
the  time,  which  need  not  offend  the 
ordinary  reader,  but  which  cannot  be 
really  solved  by  the  careful  student, 
and  which  even  Aristarchus  sought  to 
remove  by  the  assumption  of  interpo- 
lated lines.  But  I  hold  fast  with  Kirch- 
hoff  the  essential  principle  of  criticism, 
that  in  no  case  have  we  the  right  to 
declare  a  line  interpolated  unless  we 
can  assign  a  reason  for  the  interpo- 
lator's action.  It  is  then  convenient, 
but  unscientific,  to  reject  as  interpo- 
lations such  passages  as  merely  do  not 
square  with  our  notions  of  what  is 
consistent.  Something  ought  here  to 
be  said  on  the  plot  and  unity  of  the 
Odyssey  in  connection  with  Professor 
Geddes' s  theory,  which  is  conser- 
vative, and  assumes  a  single  author 
and  a  consistent  plan,  but  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  Kirch- 
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hoff 's  work  on  the  subject,  as  the  chief 
points  require  a  detailed  discussion. 

The  discussion  of  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  detail  is  the  most  thorny 
and  intricate  of  all,  not  merely  as 
regards  the  establishing  of  the  facts, 
but  as  regards  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  For  what  one  side 
calls  inconsistencies,  say  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Diomed,  or  Hector,  or 
Ulysses,  the  other  side  explains  as 
deep  psychological  insights  into  the 
changing  moods  of  human  nature.1 

"What  the  other  side  calls  harmonies 
are  either  not  such,  or  may  be  well 
explained  in  many  cases  as  accidents, 
especially  accidents  of  silence.  Thus 
Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  36)  notes  it  as 
one  of  these  delicate  coincidences  that 
Ulysses,  the  hero  of  domestic  affection 
in  the  Odyssey  ' '  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Greek  chieftains  who  ever  refers  to 
his  child  at  home';  (B,  260,  A,  354). 
This  example  is  unfortunate,  since 
Agamemnon  (I,  142)  refers  in  no  less 
affectionate  manner  to  his  child  Orestes, 
and  the  words  are  subsequently  re- 
peated by  Ulysses  (v.  284).  So  also 
Achilles  mentions  his  son  in  the  pa- 
thetic passage  where  he  also  speaks  of 
the  helpless  condition  of  his  old  father 
at  home  (T,  321),  where  a  line  was  even 
interpolated  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
Neoptolemus.  These  three  children 
are  however  cited,  not  because  their 
fathers  had  stronger  domestic  affec- 
tions than  the  rest,  but  because  the 
rest  had  not  children  renowned  in  the 

1  The  whole  character  of  Hector  seems  made 
up  of  a  really  great  hero,  whom  all  the  Greeks 
fear,  and  for  whom  Achilles  alone  is  a  match 
(and  this  is  required  by  the  general  plot  of  the 
story),  and  a  second-rate  braggart,  who  is 
worsted  by  every  leading  Greek  that  meets 
him  in  actual  battle.  These  individual  en- 
counters seem  added  by  bards  desirous  of  laud- 
ing the  ancestors  of  the  chiefs  before  whom 
they  sang.  Diomed  and  Ulysses  are  only  in- 
consistent in  small  points,  the  former  when 
he  begs  of  Glaucus  to  tell  him  whether  he  is 
a  god,  whom  no  mortal  may  meet  in  fight,  and 
this  in  the  very  battle  where  he  has  already 
wounded  two  gods.  The  latter  shouts  over 
the  slain  in  the  Iliad,  whereas  he  reprehends 
such  a  custom  in  the  Odyssey.  Professor 
Geddes  is  most  instructive  on  these  points, 
which  are  of  great  service  to  him  in  severing 
the  Iliad  into  at  least  two  distinct  parts. 


legends.  Thus  I  think  the  alleged 
harmonies  or  coincidences  often  break 
down  at  every  point. 

But  even  suppose  we  are  agreed 
upon  the  facts,  and  set  down  a  certain 
number  of  contradictions,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  undesigned  harmonies 
as  established,  what  inferences  are  we 
to  draw  from  these  indications  ? 

Surely  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions are  quite  possible,  nay,  are  even 
likely  to  occur,  in  any  long  and  sustained 
literary  piece  of  our  well-trained  and 
criticized  authors  ;  how  much  more  in 
the  work  of  a  primitive  bard,  reciting 
his  verses  piecemeal,  and  to  an  easy- 
going and  simple  public.  On  the  other 
hand  harmonies,  even  the  most  subtle, 
are  no  proof  of  single  authorship,  for 
they  may  result  from  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  feeling  among  a  school  or 
guild  of  fellow-workers,  or  they  may 
be  introduced  by  the  critical  arrangers, 
who  take  up  older  materials,  and  not 
only  expunge  or  soften  down  contra- 
dictions, but  introduce  references  from 
one  part  of  the  materials  to  others 
which  precede  and  follow.  But  this 
latter  process  is  less  likely  to  succeed 
well  and  is  more  easily  detected,  than 
the  natural  harmony  of  a  school  of 
Homeridse,  to  whom  the  heroic  chiefs 
were  fixed  characters,  from  which  they 
drew  materials  for  their  lays.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  every  harmony  or 
discordance  of  detail  may  be  cited  by 
either  party  as  an  argument.  It  is 
just  as  difficult  to  suppose  an  intelli- 
gent arranger  passing  over  a  contra- 
diction, as  it  is  to  suppose  an  author 
of  clear  and  consistent  imagination 
not  perceiving  it,  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
account  for  undesigned  harmonies 
(where  they  are  not  accidental,  or  im- 
ported by  the  critic)  by  the  natural 
consensus  of  a  society  or  caste  of  men, 
as  by  the  consistency  of  a  single  mind. 

We  must  first  then  establish  on 
general  grounds  the  sort  of  harmony 
to  be  expected  from  a  single  author, 
and  still  more  the  sort  of  discords 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  but  rather  to 
the  want  of  coherence  in  the  work  of 
independent  poets.  There  is,  I  fear, 
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little  chance  of  an  ultimate  agreement 
on  such  a  question.  Difficulties  which 
are  capital  to  one  inquirer,  are  of  small 
stature  to  another,  and  to  the  ordinary 
public  they  will  appear  strong  or  weak, 
not  from  their  intrinsic  nature,  but 
owing  to  the  skill  or  persuasiveness 
with  which  they  are  urged.  I  can 
therefore  merely  indicate  the  grounds 
which  seem  to  me  personally  of  real 
weight  in  the  matter. 

The  amount  of  consistency  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  single  poet  is  a  quan- 
tity which  I  feel  quite  incompetent  to 
measure.  But  as  to  inconsistencies, 
there  seems  to  be  better  ground  for  lay- 
ing down  some  rules.  (1)  Forgetfulness 
of  particular  facts  already  stated 
under  new  circumstances,  provided 
such  oblivion  be  not  frequent,  is  not 
a  weighty  argument  against  single 
authorship.  Thus,  that  the  same  ob- 
scure man  should  be  killed  twice,  or 
that  Ulysses  should  shout  over  a  fallen 
foe  in  the  Iliad,  and  object  to  the 
practice  in  the  Odyssey — these  are  no 
serious  difficulties.  (2)  Inconsistency 
in  drawing  character  does  not  seem  to 
me,  controversially  at  least,  of  much 
weight  against  a  single  author,  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  agree  upon  such  in- 
consistencies, and  the  veiy  examples 
which  one  side  chooses — such  as  that 
of  Hector — as  proving  it,  are  cited  on 
the  other  side  as  the  most  brilliant 
specimens  of  the  subtle  drawing  of 
human  weakness  or  manysidedness. 

But  here  are  two  kinds  of  flaws, 
which  are  very  different  in  character. 
(1)  Suppose  we  find  two  clear  and 
well-imagined  narratives  showing  in- 
consistency in  their  junction  (such  as 
the  last  line  of  A  and  the  opening  of 
B,  or  the  opening  of  O  compared  with 
&).  This  surely  indicates  a  want  of 
coherence  in  the  original  conception  of 
the  lays,  and  not  the  negligence  of  a 
single  composer.  (2)  If  we  find  the 
same  or  closely  similar  subjects 
handled  repeatedly,  without  a  single 
reference  to  the  earlier  case  in  the 
later,  though  such  reference  is  natural 
and  necessary,  we  may  infer  that  the 
two  stories  are  the  independent  work 
of  separate  authors.  Thus  on  the 


same  day  that  the  Greeks  have  con- 
sented to  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  and  have  been 
deceived,  and  their  compact  broken, 
they  agree  to  another  challenge  from 
Hector,  without  a  single  objection,  or 
allusion  to  the  former  transaction. 
Nor  is  this  combat,  in  which  Hector 
is  worsted,  alluded  to  in  any  of  the 
many  later  encounters  in  which  Ajax 
taunts  and  challenges  him.  Thus  the 
attempted  reconciliation  in  I  is 
never  mentioned  in  later  passages, 
where  it  must  naturally  recur  to  the 
minds  of  the  speakers,  just  as  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  are  never  mentioned 
after  K,  not  even  in  the  chariot-race  r 
where  the  allusion  to  ^Eneas's  horses 
contains  a  very  awkward  TTOTE  if  the 
previous  day  is  signified. 

These  are  the  kind  of  flaws  in  com- 
position which  persuade  me  that  the 
Alexandrian  theory  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  the 
work  of  a  single  genius. 

I  will  conclude  by  replying  to  two 
very  specious  arguments  against  this 
view,  which  are  likely  to  impress  the 
readers  of  Mure  and  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. How  comes  it,  says  Mure,  if 
you  assume  many  bards  composing  lays 
on  the  Trojan  war,  that  all  the  greatest 
of  them,  in  fact  all  those  destined  to- 
outlive  their  own  nation  and  culture, 
should  have  chosen  to  sing  of  a  few 
days  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  and 
even  then  chosen  to  have  sung  the 
disasters  and  defeats  of  their  own 
nation  1  The  answer  to  this  apparently 
striking  objection  is  very  simple.  All 
the  best  bards  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  this  short  period,  nor  did 
they  sing  the  defeats  of  their  nation. 
It  is  plain  on  the  "  Short-lay  "  theory, 
that  the  ordering  hand,  which  brought 
the  plot  into  the  Iliad,  collected  songs 
which  not  only  suited  other  parts  of 
the  war,  but  even  some  which  plainly 
referred  to  its  commencement.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  view  of  the  army 
from  the  walls  by  Helen  and  Priam, 
and  the  duel  of  Paris  and  Menelaus. 
Furthermore,  the  very  battle-scenes 
which  according  to  the  arranger's  plan 
ought  to  describe  the  defeat  of  the- 
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Greeks,  are  chiefly  lays  celebrating 
their  victories.  For  every  Greek  who 
is  slain,  several  Trojans  fall,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  framer  of  the 
plot  had  some  difficulty  in  managing 
materials  most  of  which  ran  counter 
to  his  dramatic  conception. 

Mr.   Gladstone,   arguing  against   a 
dual  authorship,  after  noting  the  close 
agreement,  not  only  between  the  charac- 
ters, but  between  the  narratives  of  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  adds  (p.   37)   "  that  the 
other  epics  of  the  Cycle  differ  in  their 
narrative  from  the  Iliad,"   and  that 
all  the  great  characters  are  debased  in 
later  writers.     "  The  objector  may  be 
safely  challenged  to  supply  an  answer 
to  the  question,  How  it  could  possibly 
happen  that  there  should  be  such  a 
closeness   of    similitude   between   the 
two  poets  whom  he  creates  for  the  two 
poems,  and  such  a  total  want  of  it  be- 
tween them  and  all  others  (so  far  as 
we  know)  who  practised  the  same  art." 
The  only  "  others  "  whom  it  is  fair  to 
cite  in  this  connection  are  tJie  other  old 
Cyclic  poets.     Is  it  true  that  they  dif- 
fered so  widely  in  their  narrative  from 
the  Iliad  ?     "We  know  that  the  Cypria 
did,  in  many  important  details  ;  about 
the  rest  we  have  not,   I  believe,  any 
reliable  information,  except  that  the 
^Ethiopia,  at  all  events,  preserved  the 
same  characters  and  handled  them  in 
very  Homeric  fashion.     While,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  overstate 
the  contrasts  with  the  Cyclic  poems,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  correspondences 
between  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  origin- 
ally so  close  and  complete.     For  when 
the   Alexandrians   had    decided    that 
these  were  the  only  works  of  the  real 
Homer,  they  set  to  work  to  obelize  and 
get  rid  of  all  discrepancies,  and  thus 
reduced  them  to  the  harmony  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  justly  admires.     Aris- 
tarchus,for  example,  obelized  fl  25 — 30, 
because  the  Judgment  of  Paris  is  here 
mentioned,  which  Homer  was  not  sup- 
posed to  know,  while   the   author  of 
the   Cypria   did   know  it.     Thus   the 
Alexandrian    editions    both    widened 
"the  gap  between  Homer  and  the  Cycle, 


and  also  reduced  Homer  to  a  closer 
consistency.  But  I  insist  that  origin- 
ally the  gap  was  not  very  wide,  for 
centuries  of  intelligent  Greeks  saw 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  t/ie  Cyclic 
2)oems  to  Homer. 

Yet  after  all,  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  excellence.  If  we  cannot 
deny  this,  how  shall  we  explain  it  ? 
To  touch  so  interesting  a  literary 
question  in  the  last  sentences  of  an 
article  is  almost  a  crime.  I  will  only 
state  my  conclusion  that  it  depended 
partly  on  the  genius  of  the  poet  or 
poets  who  framed  the  conceptions 
underlying  our  Homer — conceptions 
essentially  dramatic,  as  compared  with 
the  annalistic  plan  of  the  Cycle.  Still 
more  did  it  depend  on  the  fact  that 
while  the  lays  of  Homer  were  taken 
from  the  fresh  spring  of  epic  poetry 
as  it  welled  from  the  virgin  soil,  the 
Cyclic  poets,  coming  later,  composed 
their  poems  in  imitation  of  the  old 
epic  songs,  in  an  epoch  when  the 
bloom  had  faded,  and  the  greater 
minds  had  already  turned  to  the  new 
inspiration  of  lyric  song. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Professor  Geddes  repeat  the  old 
argument  of  the  Unitarians,  that  the 
Separatists  and  Atomists  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  any  counter  theory. 
Why  should  they  ?  A  bad  theory 
may  surely  be  overthrown  before  a 
good  one  is  discovered.  Such  an  argu- 
ment denies  the  rights  and  the  value 
of  negative  criticism,  and  is  no  better 
than  the  old  objection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  Protestants  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  their  sects. 
To  find  Mr.  Gladstone  using  such  an 
argument  is  indeed  to  see  Hector 
stalking  abroad  in  an  enemy's  arms, 
for  which  his  form  is  too  great.  It 
will  doubtless  require  an  intellectual 
Achilles  to  vanquish  him,  but  with  all 
his  greatness,  he  is  defending  the 
weaker  cause,  in  which  even  an  in- 
ferior opponent  may  worst  him,  as  the 
lesser  Greeks  worst  the  mighty  Trojan, 
who  is  greater  and  better  far  than 
they. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TWENTY    YEARS. 

TWENTY  years  ago  !  Yes,  twenty 
years  ago  this  very  day ;  and  there 
were  men  among  them  who  remem- 
bered it.  Only  two,  however  ;  and 
these  were  old  men  whose  day  was 
passed,  and  who  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  work.  Naturally 
upon  this  occasion  these  two  were  the 
centre-figures  in  the  group  of  talkers 
who  were  discussing  the  topic  of  the 
hour. 

"Aye,"  said  old  Tipton,  "I  'mem- 
ber it  as  well  as  if  it  wur  yesterday, 
for  aw  it's  twenty  year  sin'.  Eh, 
but  it  wur  cowd  !  Th'  cowdest  neet  i' 
th'  winter;  an'  th'  winter  wur  a  bad 
un.  Th'  snow  wur  two  feet  deep. 
Theer  wur  a  big  rush  o'  work,  an' 
we'd  had  to  keep  th'  foires  goin'  arter 
medneet.  Theer  wur  a  chap  workin' 
then  by  th'  name  o'  Bob  Latham — he's 
dead  long  sin', — an'  he  went  to  th' 
foundry  door  to  look  out.  Yo'  know 
how  some  chaps  is  about  seein'  how 
cowd  it  is,  or  how  hot,  or  how  heavy 
th'  rain's  comin'  down.  Well,  he  wur 
one  o'  them  soart,  an'  he  mun  go  an' 
tak'  a  look  out  at  th'  snow. 

" '  Coom  in,  tha  foo','  sez  I  to  him. 
'  "Whatten  tha  stickin'  tha  thick  yed 
owt  theer  fur,  as  if  it  wur  midsummer, 
i' stead  o'  being  cowd  enow  to  freeze 
th'  tail  off  a  brass  jackass.  Coom  in 
wi'  tha.' 
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" '  Aye,'  he  sez,  a-chatterin'  his 
teeth,  'it  is  cowd  sure-ly;  it's  enow 
to  stiffen  a  mon.' 

" '  I  wish  it  ud  stiffen  thee,'  I  sez, 
'  so  as  we  mought  set  thee  up  as  a 
monyment  at  th'  front  o'  th'  'Sylum.' 

"  An'  then  aw  at  onct  I  heard  him 
gie  a  jump  an'  a  bit  o'  a  yell  like 
under  his  breath  :  *  God-a-moighty  ! ' 
he  sez. 

"  Summat  i'  th'  way  he  said  it  soart 
o'  wakened  me. 

"'What's  up?'  I  sez. 

"  '  Coom  here,'  sez  he,  '  theer' s  a 
dead  lad  here.' 

"An*  when  I  getten  to  him,  sure 
enow  I  thowt  he  wur  reet.  Drawed 
up  i'  a  heap  nigh  th'  door  theer  wur 
a  lad  lyin'  on  th'  snow,  an'  th'  stiff 
look  on  him  mowt  ha'  gi'en  ony  mon 
a  turn. 

"  Latham  wur  ben  din'  ower  him, 
wi'  his  teeth  chatterin'. 

"  '  Dom  thee  1 '  I  sez,  '  why  dost  na 
tha  lift  him  ? ' 

"  Betwixt  us  we  did  lift  him,  an' 
carry  him  into  th'  Works,  an'  laid  him 
down  nigh  one  o'  the  furnaces,  an'  th' 
felly's  coom  crowdin'  round  to  look  at 
him.  He  wur  a  lad  about  nine  year 
owd,  an'  strong-built,  but  he  looked 
more  than  half  clemmed;  an'  arter 
we'st  rubbed  him  a  good  bit,  an'  getten 
him  warmed  enow  to  coom  round  i'  a 
manner,  th'  way  he  set  up  an'  ztared 
round  wur  summat  queer. 

"  '  Mesters,'  he  sez,  hoarse  an'  shaky, 
'  ha'  ony  on  yo'  getten  a  bit  o'  bread  1 ' 
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"  Bob  Latham's  missus  had  put  him 
up  summat  to  eat,  an'  he  browt  it  an' 
gie  it  to  him.  Well,  th'  little  chap 
a'most  snatched  it,  an'  crammed  it 
into  his  mouth  i'  great  mouthfuls. 
His  honds  trembled  so  he  could  scarce 
howd  th'  meat  an'  bread ;  an'  in  a  bit, 
us  as  wur  standin'  lookin'  on  seed  him 
soart  o'  choke,  as  if  he  wur  goin'  to 
cry ;  but  he  swallyed  it  down  an' 
did  na. 

" '  I  haven't  had  nowt  to  eat  i'  a 
time,'  sez  he. 

"'How  long?'  sez  I. 

"  Seemt  like  he  thowt  it  ower  a  bit 
afore  he  answered,  and  then  he  sez  : 

"  '  I  think  it  mun  ha'  been  four  days.' 

"  *  Wheer  are  yo'  fro'  ? '  one  chap 
axed. 

"  '  I  coom  a  long  way,'  he  sez.  '  I've 
bin  on  th'  road  three  week.'  An'  then 
he  looks  up  sharp.  '  I  run  away  fro' 
th'  Union,'  he  sez. 

"  That  wur  th'  long  an'  short  on  it 
— he  had  th'  pluck  to  run  away  fro' 
th'  Union,  an'  he'd  had  th'  pluck  to 
stond  out  agen  clemmin'  and  freezin' 
until  flesh  an'  blood  ud  howd  out  no 
longer,  an'  he'd  fell  down  at  th' 
foundry  door. 

"  '  I  seed  th'  loight  o'  th'  furnaces,' 
he  sez,  '  an'  I  tried  to  run ;  but  I  went 
blind  an'  fell  down.  I  thowt,'  he  sez, 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  'as  I  wur 
deem'.' 

"Well,  we  kep  him  aw  neet  an' 
took  him  to  th'  mester  i'  th'  mornin', 
an'  th'  mester  gie  him  a  place,  an'  he 
stayed.  An'  he's  bin  i'  th'  foundry 
fro'  that  day  to  this,  an'  how  he's 
worked  an'  getten  onyo'  see  foryoresens 
— fro'  beein'  at  iwery  one's  beck  an' 
call  to  buy  in'  out  Flixton  an'  settin' 
up  for  hissen.  It's  th'  '  Haworth  Iron 
Works '  fro'  to-day  on,  an'  he  will  na 
mak'  a  bad  mester,  eyther." 

"Nay,  he  will  na,"  commented 
another  of  the  old  ones.  "  He's  a 
pretty  rough  chap,  but  he'll  do — will 
Jem  Haworth." 

There  was  a  slight  confused  move- 
ment in  the  group. 

"  Here  he  cooms,"  exclaimed  an 
outsider. 


The  man  who  entered  the  doorway 
• — a  strongly  built  fellow,  whose  hand- 
some clothes  sat  rather  ill  on  his  some- 
what uncouth  body — made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  with  small  cere- 
mony. He  met  the  glances  of  the 
workmen  with  a  rough  nod,  and  went 
straight  to  the  managerial  desk.  But 
he  did  not  sit  down  ;  he  stood  up, 
facing  those  who  waited  as  if  he  meant 
to  dispose  of  the  business  in  hand  as 
directly  as  possible. 

"  Well,  chaps,"  he  said,  "  here  we 
are." 

A  slight  murmur,  as  of  assent,  ran 
through  the  room. 

"  Aye,  mester,"  they  said  ;  "  here 
we  are." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  know  why,  I 
suppose.  We're  taking  a  fresh  start, 
and  I've  something  to  say  to  you. 
I've  had  my  say  here  for  some  time ; 
but  I've  not  had  my  way,  and  now  the 
time's  come  when  I  can  have  it. 

D n  it !  I'm  going  to  have  the 

biggest  place  in  England,  and  the  best 
place  too.  '  Haworth 's '  sha'n't  be 
second  to  none.  I've  set  my  mind  on 
that.  I  said  I'd  stand  here  some  day," 
— with  a  blow  on  the  desk, — "and 
here  I  am.  I  said  I'd  make  my  way, 
and  I've  done  it.  From  to-day  on, 
this  here's  'Ha worth's,'  and  to  show 
you  I  mean  to  start  fair  and  square, 
if  there's  a  chap  here  that's  got  a  griev- 
ance, let  that  chap  step  out  and  speak 
his  mind  to  Jem  Haworth  himself. 
Now's  his  time."  And  he  sat  down. 

There  was  another  stir  and  murmur, 
this  time  rather  of  consultation ;  then 
one  of  them  stepped  forward. 

"Mester,"  he  said,  "I'm  to  speak 
fur 'em." 

Haworth  nodded. 

"  What  I've  getten  to  say,"  said  the 
man,  "is  said  easy.  Them  as  thowt 
they'd  getten  grievances  is  willin'  to 
leave  the  settlin'  on  'em  to  Jem 
Haworth." 

"That's  straight  enough,"  said 
Haworth.  "Let  'em  stick  to  it  and 
there's  not  a  chap  among  'em  sha'n't 
have  his  chance.  Go  into  Greyson's 
room,  lads,  and  drink  luck"  to  'Ha- 
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worth's.'  Tipton  and  Harrison,  you 
wait  a  bit." 

Tipton  and  Harrison  lingered  with 
some  degree  of  timidity.  By  the  time 
the  room  had  emptied  itself,  Haworth 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  reverie. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  stared  gloomily 
before  him.  The  room  had  been  silent 
five  minutes  before  he  aroused  himself 
with  a  start.  Then  he  leaned  forward 
and  beckoned  to  the  two,  who  came 
and  stood  before  him. 

"  You  two  were  in  the  place  when  I 
came,"  he  said.  "  You  " — to  Tipton — 
"  were  the  fellow  as  lifted  me  from 
the  snow." 

"  Aye,  mester,"  was  the  answer, 
"  twenty  year  ago  to-neet." 

"  The  other  fellow ." 

"  Dead  !  Eh  !  Long  sin'.  Iwery 
chap  as  wur  theer,  dead  an'  gone,  but 
me  an'  him,"  with  jerk  toward  his 
comrade. 

Haworth  put  his  hand  in  his  vest 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  crisp  piece  of 
paper,  evidently  placed  there  for  a 
purpose. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  with  some  awkward- 
ness, "  divide  that  between  you." 

"  Betwixt  us  two  !  "  stammered  the 
old  man.  "It's  a  ten-pun-note, 
mester !  " 

"  Yes,"  with  something  like  shame- 
facedness.  "  I  used  to  say  to  myself 
when  I  was  a  youngster,  that  every 
chap  who  was  in  the  Works  that  night 
should  have  a  five-pound-note  to-day. 
Get  out,  old  lads,  and  get  as  drunk  as 
you  please.  I've  kept  my  word.  But — " 
his  laugh  breaking  off  in  the  middle, 
— "  I  wish  there' d  been  more  of  you  to 
keep  it  up  together." 

Then  they  were  gone,  chuckling  in 
senile  delight  over  their  good  luck, 
and  he  was  left  alone.  He  glanced 
round  the  room — a  big  handsome  one, 
well  filled  with  massive  office-furni- 
ture, and  yet  wearing  the  usual 
empty,  barren  look. 

"It's  taken  twenty  years,"  he  said ; 
"  but  I've  done  it.  It's  done — and 
yet  there  isn't  as  much  of  it  as  I  used 
to  think  there  would  be." 


He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  went 
to  the  window  to  look  out,  rather  im- 
pelled by  restlessness  than  motive. 
The  prospect,  at  least,  could  not  have 
attracted  him.  The  place  was  closed 
in  by  tall  and  dingy  houses,  whose 
slate  roofs  shone  with  the  rain  which 
drizzled  down  through  the  smoky  air. 
The  ugly  yard  was  wet  and  had  a  de- 
serted look ;  the  only  living  object 
which  caught  his  eye  was  the  solitary 
figure  of  a  man,  who  stood  waiting  at 
the  iron  gates. 

At  the  sight  of  this  man  he  started 
backward  with  an  exclamation. 

"The  devil  take  the  chap!"  he 
said.  "  There  he  is  again." 

He  took  a  turn  across  the  room,  but 
he  came  back  again  and  looked  out 
once  more,  as  if  he  found  some  irre- 
sistible fascination  in  the  sight  of  the 
frail,  shabbily- clad  figure. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  him,  sure 
enough.  I  never  saw  another  fellow 
with  the  same  done-for  look.  I  won- 
der what  he  wants." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opening  it, 
spoke  to  a  man  who  chanced  to  be 
passing. 

"  Floxham,  come  in  here,"  he  said. 
Floxham  was  a  well-oiled  and  burly 
fellow,  plainly  fresh  from  the  engine- 
room.  He  entered  without  ceremony, 
and  followed  his  master  to  the  window. 
Haworth  pointed  to  the  man  at  the 
gate. 

"There's  a  chap,"  he  said,  "that 
I've  been  running  up  against  here  and 
there  for  the  last  two  months.  The 
fellow  seems  to  spend  his  time  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  streets.  I'm 
hanged  if  he  don't  make  me  think  of  a 
ghost.  He  goes  against  the  grain 
with  me,  somehow.  Do  you  know  who 
he  is,  and  what's  up  with  him  1 " 

Floxham  glanced  toward  the  gate- 
way, and  then  nodded  his  head  dryly. 

"  Aye,"  he  answered,  "  he's  the  in- 
ventin'  chap  as  has  bin  thirty  year 
at  work  at  some  contrapshun,  an'  hasn't 
browt  it  to  a  head  yet.  He  lives  i' 
our  street,  an'  me  an'  my  missus  hes 
been  noticin'  him  fur  a  good  bit.  He'll 
noan  finish  th'  thing  he's  at.  He's  on 
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his  last  legs  now.  He  took  th'  con- 
trapshun  to  'Merica  thirty  year  ago, 
when  he  first  getten  th'  idea  into  his 
head,  an'  he  browt  it  back  a  bit  sin' 
a'most  i'  th'  same  fix  he  took  it.  Me 
an'  my  missus  think  he's  a  bit  soft  i' 
th'  yed." 

Haworth  pushed  by  him  to  get 
nearer  the  window.  A  slight  moisture 
started  out  upon  his  forehead. 

"Thirty  year  !"  he  exclaimed.  "By 
God!" 

There  might  have  been  something  in 
his  excitement  which  had  its  effect 
upon  the  man  outside.  He  seemed  as 
it  were  to  awaken  slowly  from  a  fit  of 
legarthy.  He  glanced  up  at  the  win- 
dow, and  moved  slowly  forward. 

"  He's  made  up  his  mind  to  come 
in,"  said  Floxham. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  said  Ha- 
worth, with  a  sense  of  physical  un- 
easiness. "  Confound  the  fellow  !  " 
trying  to  shake  off  the  feeling  with 
a  laugh.  "  What  does  he  want  with 
me — to-day  ? " 

"  I  can  ^go  out  an'  turn  him  back," 
said  Floxham. 

"No,"  answered  Haworth.  "You 
can  go  back  to  your  work.  I'll  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  I've  nought  else 
to  do  just  now." 

Floxham  left  him,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  big  arm-chair  behind  the  table. 
He  sat  down  and  turned  over  some 
papers,  not  rid  of  his  uneasiness  even 
when  the  door  opened  and  his  visitor 
came  in.  He  was  a  tall  slender  man, 
who  stooped,  and  was  narrow-chested ; 
he  was  gray,  hollow-eyed,  and 
haggard.  He  removed  his  shabby  hat, 
and  stood  before  the  table  a  second,  in 
silence. 

"  Mr.  Haworth  1 "  he  said,  in  a  gentle, 
absent-minded  voice.  "  They  told  me 
this  was  Mr.  Haworth's  room." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  Ha- 
worth." 

"  I  want " — a  little  hoarsely,  and 
faltering — "  to  get  some  work  to  do. 
My  name  is  Murdoch.  I've  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  in  America,  but  I'm 
a  Lancashire  man.  I  went  to  America 
on  business — which  has  not  been  suc- 


cessful— yet.  I — I  have  worked 
here  before," — with  a  glance  around 
him, — "  and  I  should  like  to  work  here 
again.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary,  but — that  does  not  matter. 
Perhaps  it  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
must  get  work." 

In  the  last  sentence  his  voice  fal- 
tered more  than  ever.  He  seemed 
suddenly  to  awaken,  and  bring  himself 
back  to  his  first  idea,  as  if  he  had  not 
intended  to>wander  from  it. 

"  I — I  must  get  work,"  he  re- 
peated. ^ 

The  effect  he  produced  upon  the 
man  he  appealed  to  was  peculiar.  Jem 
Haworth  almost  resented  his  frail 
appearance.  He  felt  it  an  uncomfort- 
able thing  to  confront  just  at  this 
hour  of  his  triumph.  He  had  experi- 
enced the  same  sensation,  in  a  less 
degree,  when  he  rose  in  the  morning 
and  looked  out  of  his  window  upon 
the  murky  sky  and  falling  rain.  He 
would  almost  have  'given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  clear,  triumphant  sun- 
shine. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  not 
quite  as  brusque  as  usual  when 
he  made  his  answer. 

"I've  heard  of  you,"  he  said. 
"  You've  had  ill-luck." 

Stephen  Murdoch  shifted  his  hat 
from  hand  to  hand. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  slowly. 
"  I've  not  called  it  that  yet.  The  end 
has  been  slow,  but  I  think  it's  sure. 
It  will  come  some " 

Haworth  made  a  rough  gesture. 

"  By  George  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  navVi  you  given  the  thing  up  yet  ?  '* 

Murdoch  fell  back  a  pace,  and 
stared  at  him  in  a  stunned  way. 

"  Given  it  up ! "  he  repeated. 
"Yet?" 

"Look  here ! "  said  Haworth.  "You'd 
better  do  it,  if  you  hav'n't.  Take  my 
advice  and  have  done  with  it.  You're 
not  a  young  chap,  and  if  a  thing's  a 
failure  after  thirty  years'  work — 
he  stopped,  because  he  saw  the  man 
trembling  nervously. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  take  the 
pluck  out  of  you,"  he  said  bluntly,  a 
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moment  later.  "  You  must  have  had 
plenty  of  it  to  begin  with,  egad,  or 
you'd  never  have  stood  it  this  long." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  was  pluck," 
still  quivering.  "I've  lived  on  it  so 
long  that  it  would  not  give  me  up ;  I 
think  that's  it." 

Ha  worth  dashed  off  a  couple  of  lines 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  tossed  it  to  him. 
"  Take  that  to  Greyson,"  he  said,  "  and 
you'll  get  your  work ;  and  if  you  have 
anything  to  complain  of,  come  to  me." 

Murdoch  took  the  paper,  and  held  it 
hesitatingly. 

"I — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  for  it  to-day,"  he  said  nervously. 
"I'm  not  a  business  man,  and  I  didn't 
think  of  it.  I  came  in  because  I  saw 
you.  I'm  going  to  London  to-morrow, 
and  shall  not  be  back  for  a  week." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Haworth. 
"Come  then." 

He  was  not  sorry  to  see  his  visitor 
turn  away,  after  uttering  a  few  simple 
words  of  thanks.  It  would  be  a 
relief  to  see  the  door  close  after  him. 
But  when  it  had  closed,  to  his  discom- 
fiture it  opened  again.  The  thin, 
poorly-clad  figure  re-appeared. 

"I  heard  in  the  town,"  said  the 
man,  his  cheek  flushing  faintly,  "of 
what  has  happened  here  to-day. 
Twenty  years  have  brought  you  better 
luck  than  thirty  have  brought  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  Haworth;  "my 
luck's  been  good  enough  as  luck  goes." 

"  It  seems  almost  a  folly," — falling 
into  the  meditative, — "  for  me  to  wish 
you  good  luck  in  the  future."  And 
then,  pulling  himself  together  again 
as  before,  "It  is  a  folly;  but  I  wish 
it,  nevertheless.  Good  luck  to  you  !  " 

The  door  closed,  and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THIRTY     YEARS. 

A  LITTLE  later,  there  stood  at  a  window 
in  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  respect- 
able streets,  a  woman  whom  the  neigh- 
bours had  become  used  to  seeing  there. 
She  was  a  small  person,  with  a  re- 


pressed and  watchful  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  was  noticeable  also  to  the 
Lancashire  mind  for  a  certain  slightly 
foreign  air,  not  easily  described.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  inquiries  made 
concerning  this  foreign  air,  that  the 
rumour  had  arisen  that  she  was  a 
"  'Merican,"  and  it  was  possibly  a 
result  of  this  rumour  that  she  was 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
street  with  a  curiosity  not  unmingled 
with  awe. 

"  Aye,"  said  one  honest  matron. 
"Hoo's  a  'Merican,  fur  my  mester 
heerd  it  fro'  th'  landlord.  Eh!  I 
would  like  to  ax  her  summat  about  th' 
Blacks  an'  th'  Indians." 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  attain  the 
degree  of  familiarity  warranting  the 
broaching  of  subjects  so  delicate  and 
truly  "'Merican."  The  stranger  and 
her  husband  lived  a  simple  and  secluded 
life.  It  was  said  the  woman  had  never 
been  known  to  go  out  ;  it  seemed  her 
place  to  stand  or  sit  at  the  window 
and  watch  for  the  man  when  he  left 
the  house  on  one  of  his  mysterious 
errands  in  company  with  the  wooden 
case  he  carried  by  its  iron  handle. 

This  morning  she  waited  as  usual ; 
though  the  case  had  not  gone  out — 
rather  to  the  disappointment  of  those 
interested,  whose  conjectures  concern- 
ing its  contents  were  varied  and  in- 
genious. When,  at  last,  the  tall 
stooping  figure  turned  the  corner,  she 
went  to  the  door  and  stood  in  readiness 
to  greet  its  crossing  the  threshold. 

Stephen  Murdoch  looked  down  at 
her  with  a  kindly,  absent  smile. 

"  Thank  you,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  always  here,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  narrow,  hard,  horse,-hair 
sofa  in  the  small  room  into  which 
they  passed,  and  he  went  to  it  and 
lay  down  upon  it,  panting  a  little  in 
an  exhausted  way,  a  hectic  red  show- 
ing itself  on  his  hollow  cheeks. 

"  Everything  is  ready,  Kitty  ?  "  he 
said  at  last. 

"Yes;  all  ready." 

He  lay  and  looked  at  the  fire,  still 
breathing  shortly. 
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"  I  never  was  as  certain  of  it  before," 
he  said.  "  I  have  thought  I  was  certain, 
but — I  never  felt  as  I  do  now.  And 
yet — I  don't  know  what  made  me  do 
it — I  went  into  Haworth's  this  morn- 
ing and  asked  for — for  work." 

His  wife  dropped  the  needle  she  was 
holding.  "  For  work  !  "  she  said. 

"Yes— yes,"  a  little  hastily.  "I 
was  there  and  saw  Ha  worth  at  a  win- 
dow, and  there  have  been  delays  so 
often  that  it  struck  me  I  might  as 
well — not  exactly  depend  on  it — 
He  broke  off  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "  What  am  I  saying  1  "  he 
cried.  "It  sounds  as  if  I  did  not 
believe  in  it." 

His  wife  drew  her  chair  nearer  to 
him.  She  was  used  to  the  task  of  con- 
soling him;  it  had  become  a  habit. 
She  spoke  in  an  even,  unemotional 
voice  : 

"  When  Hilary  comes,"  she  began. 
"It  will  be  all  over  then,"  he  said, 
"one  way  or  the  other.     He  will  be 
here  when  I  come  back." 
"Yes." 

"  I  may  have  good  news  for  him," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  see," — faltering 
afresh, — "  how  it  can  be  otherwise. 
Only  I  am  so  used  to  discouragement 
that — that  I  can't  see  the  thing  fairly. 
It  has  been — a  long  time,  Kitty." 

"This  man  in  London,"  she  said, 
"  can  tell  you  the  actual  truth  about 
it?" 

"  He  is  the  first  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor in  England,"  he  answered,  his 
eye  sparkling  feverishly.  "  He  is  a 
genius.  If  he  says  it  is  a  success,  it 
is  one." 

The  woman  rose,  and  going  to  the 
fire  bent  down  to  stir  it.  She  lingered 
over  it  for  a  moment  or  so  before  she 
came  back. 

"When  the  lad  comes,"  he  was 
saying,  as  if  to  himself,  "we  shall 
have  news  for  him." 

Thirty  years  before  he  had  reached 
America,  a  gentle,  unpractical  Lanca- 
shire man,  with  a  frail  physique  and 
empty  pockets.  He  had  belonged  in 


his  own  land  to  the  better  class  of 
mechanics ;  he  had  a  knack  of  inven- 
tion which  somehow  had  never  as  yet 
brought  forth  any  decided  results. 
He  had  done  one  or  two  things  which 
had  gained  him  the  reputation  among 
his  employers  of  being  "a -clever  fel- 
low," but  they  had  always  been  things 
which  had  finally  slipped  into  stronger 
or  shrewder  hands,  and  left  his  own 
empty.  But  at  last  there  had  come 
to  him  what  seemed  a  new  and  won- 
derful thought.  He  had  laboured 
with  it  in  secret ;  he  had  lain  awake 
through  long  nights  brooding  over  it 
in  the  darkness. 

And  then  some  one  had  said  to  him, 
"  Why  don't  you  try  America? 
America's  the  place  for  a  thinking, 
inventing  chap  like  you.  It's  fellows 
like  you  who  are  appreciated  in  a  new 
country.  Capitalists  are  not  so  slow 
in  America.  Why  don't  you  carry 
your  traps  out  there  ?  " 

It  was  more  a  suggestion  of  boisterous 
good-fellowship  than  anything  else ; 
but  it  awakened  new  fancies  in 
Stephen  Murdoch's  mind.  He  had 
always  cherished  vaguely  grand  visions 
of  the  New  World,  and  they  were  easily 
excited. 

"  I  only  wonder  I  never  thought  of 
it,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  landed  on  the  strange  shore  with 
high  hopes  in  his  breast,  and  a  little 
unperfected  model  in  his  shabby 
trunk. 

This  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  to- 
day he  was  in  Lancashire  again,  in  his 
native  town,  with  the  same  little 
model  among  his  belongings. 

During  the  thirty  years  interval  he 
had  lived  an  unsettled,  unsuccessful 
life.  He  had  laboured  faithfully  at 
his  task,  but  he  had  not  reached  the 
end  which  had  been  his  aim.  Some- 
times he  had  seemed  very  near  it,  but 
it  had  always  evaded  him.  He  had 
drifted  here  and  there  bearing  his  work 
with  him,  earning  a  scant  livelihood 
by  doing  anything  chance  threw  in  his 
way.  It  had  always  been  a  scant  live- 
lihood,— though  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
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years,  in  one  of  his  intervals  of  hope- 
fulness, he  had  married.  On  the  first 
night  they  spent  in  their  new  home 
he  had  taken  his  wife  into  a  little  bare 
room  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  had 
shown  her  his  model. 

"  I  think  a  few  weeks  will  finish  it," 
he  said. 

The  earliest  recollections  of  their 
one  child  centred  themselves  round 
the  small  room  and  its  contents.  It 
was  the  one  touch  of  romance  and 
mystery  in  their  narrow,  simple  life. 
The  few  spare  hours  the  struggle  for 
daily  bread  left  the  man  were  spent 
there ;  sometimes  he  even  stole  hours 
from  the  night,  and  yet  the  end  was 
always  one  step  further.  His  frail 
body  grew  frailer,  his  gentle  tem- 
perament more  excitable ;  he  was 
feverishly  confident  and  utterly  de- 
spairing by  turns.  It  was  in  one  of  his 
hours  of  elation  that  his  mind  turned 
again  to  his  old  home.  He  was  sure  at 
last  that  a  few  days'  work  would  com- 
plete all,  and  then  only  friends  were 
needed. 

"England  is  the  place,  after  all," 
he  said.  "  They  are  more  steady  there, 
even  if  they  are  not  so  sanguine, — and 
there  are  men  in  Lancashire  I  can 
rely  upon.  We'll  try  Old  England 
once  again." 

The  little  money  hard  labour  and 
scant  living  had  laid  away  for  an  hour 
of  need,  they  brought  with  them. 
Their  son  had  remained  to  dispose  of 
their  few  possessions.  Between  this 
son  and  the  father  there  existed  a 
strong  affection,  and  Stephen  Murdoch 
had  done  his  best  by  him. 

"I  should  like  the  lad,"  he  used  to 
say,  "to  have  a  fairer  chance  than  I 
had.  I  want  him  to  have  what  I  have 
lacked." 

As  he  lay  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa 
he  spoke  of  him  to  his  wife. 

"  There  are  not  many  like  him,"  he 
said.  "He'll  make  his  way.  I've 

sometimes  thought  that  may  be " 

But  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence ; 
the  words  died  away  from  his  lips, 
and  he  lay,  perhaps  thinking  over  them 
as  he  looked  at  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"NOT     FINISHED." 

THE  next  morning  he  went  upon  his 
journey,  and  a  few  days  later  the  son 
came.  He  was  a  tall  young  fellow, 
with  a  dark  strongly-cut  face,  deep-set 
black  eyes,  and  an  unconventional 
air.  Those  who  had  been  wont  to 
watch  his  father  watched  him  in  his 
turn  with  quite  as  much  interest.  He 
seemed  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
exploring  the  place  at  once.  He  went 
out  a  great  deal,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  He  even  presented  himself 
at  "  Ha  worth's,"  and  making  friends 
with  Floxham,  got  permission  to  go 
through  the  place  and  look  at  the 
machinery.  His  simple  directness  of 
speech  at  once  baffled  and  softened 
Floxham,  to  whom  the  general  rude- 
ness of  ordinary  youth  was  obnoxious, 
as  it  is  to  every  elderly  and  orthodox 
Briton. 

"My  name's  Murdoch,"  he  had 
said.  "I'm  an  American,  and  I'm 
interested  in  mechanics.  If  it  isn't 
against  your  rules,  I  should  like  to  see 
your  machinery." 

Floxham  pushed  his  cap  off  his  fore- 
head, and  looked  him  over. 

"  Well,  I'm  dom'd,"  he  remarked. 

It  had  struck  him  at  first  that  this 
might  be  "cheek;"  and  then  he  had 
recognised  that  it  was  not. 

Murdoch  looked  slightly  bewildered. 

"  If  there  is  any  objection "  he 

began. 

"Well,  there  is  na,"  said  Floxham. 
"  Coom  on  in."  And  he  cut  the  matter 
short  by  turning  into  the  door. 

"Did  ony  o'  yo'  chaps  see  that  felly 
as  come  to  look  at  th'  machinery?" 
he  said  'afterwards  to  his  comrades. 
"He's  fro'  'Merica,  an'  danged  if  he 
has  na  more  head-fillin'  than  yo'd 
think  fur.  He  goes  round  wi'  his 
hands  i'  his  pockits  lookin'  loike  a 
foo',  an'  axin'  questions  as  ud  stump  an 
owd  un.  He's  that  inventin'  chap's 
lad.  I  dunnot  go  much  wi' inventions 
mysen,  but  th'  young  chap's  noan  sich 
a  foo'  as  he  looks." 
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Betwean  mother  and  son  but  little 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  which 
reigned  supreme  in  the  mind  of  each. 
It  had  never  been  their  habit  to  speak 
freely  on  the  matter.  On  the  night  of 
Hilary's  arrival,  as  they  sat  together, 
the  woman  had  said,  "  He  went  away 
three  days  ago.  He  will  be  back  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  He  hoped  to 
have  good  news  for  you." 

They  had  said  little  beyond  this, 
but  both  had  sat  silent  for  some  time 
afterward,  and  the  conversation  had 
become  desultory  and  lagged  somewhat 
until  they  separated  for  the  night. 

The  week  ended  with  fresh  gusts  of 
wind  and  heavy  rains.  Stephen  Mur- 
doch came  home  in  a  storm.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  his  return,  his  wife 
scarcely  left  her  seat  at  the  window 
for  an  hour.  She  sat  looking  out  at 
the  driving  rain  with  a  pale  and  rigid 
face.  When  the  night  fell,  and  she 
rose  to  close  the  shutters,  Hilary  saw 
that  her  hands  shook. 

She  made  the  small  room  as  bright 
as  possible,  and  set  the  .evening  meal 
upon  the  table,  and  then  sat  down  and 
waited  again  by  the  fire,  cowering  a 
little  over  it,  but  not  speaking. 

"His  being  detained  is  not  a  bad 
sign,"  said  Hilary. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  both  started 
from  their  seats  at  once.  There  was 
a  loud  summons  at  the  door.  It  was 
Hilary  who  opened  it,  his  mother 
following  closely. 

A  great  gust  of  wind  blew  the  rain 
in  upon  them,  and  Stephen  Murdoch, 
wet  and  storm-beaten,  stepped  in  from 
the  outer  darkness,  carrying  the  wooden 
case  in  his  hands. 

He  seemed  scarcely  to  see  them.  He 
made  his  way  past  them,  and  into  the 
lighted  room  with  uncertain  step.  The 
light  appeared  to  dazzle  htm.  He 
went  to  the  sofa  weakly  and  threw 
himself  upon  it;  he  was  trembling 
like  a  leaf  ;  he  had  aged  ten  years. 

"  I — I ' '   And  then  he  looked  up 

at  them  as  they  stood  before  him  wait- 
ing. "There  is  nought  to  say,"  he 
cried  out ;  and  burst  into  wild  hys- 
terical weeping,  like  that  of  a  woman. 


In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  his 
mother  Hilary  left  the  room.  "When 
after  the  lapse  of  half-an-hour  he 
returned,  all  was  quiet.  His  father 
lay  upon  the  sofa  with  closed  eyes, 
his  mother  sat  near  him.  He  did  not 
rise  nor  touch  food,  and  only  spoke 
once  during  the  evening.  Then  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  turned  them  upon 
the  case,  which  still  stood  where  he 
had  placed  it. 

"Take  it  away,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper.  "Take  it  away." 

The  next  morning  Hilary  went  to 
Floxham.  "I  want  work,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  think  I  can  get  it  here  ?  " 

"  What  soart  does  tha  want  ? "  asked 
the  engineer,  not  too  encouragingly. 
"Th'  gentlemanly  soart  as  tha  con  do 
wi'  kid-gloves  an'  an  eye-glass  on  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Murdoch,  "  not 
that  sort." 

Floxham  eyed  him  keenly. 
"  Would  tha  tak  owt  as  was  offert 
thee  ? "  he  demanded. 
"  I  think  I  would." 
"  Aw  reet  then !  I'll  gie  thee  a 
chance.  Coom  tha  wi'  me  to  th'  engine- 
room,  an'  see  how  long  tha'lt  stick  to  it." 
It  was  very  ordinary  work  he  was 
given  to  do,  but  he  seemed  to  take 
quite  kindly  to  it ;  in  fact,  the  manner 
in  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
rough  tasks  which  fell  to  his  lot  gave 
rise  to  no  slight  dissatisfaction  among 
his  fellow-workmen,  and  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  with  small  respect. 
He  was  usually  a  little  ahead  of  the 
stipulated  time,  he  had  an  equable 
temper,  and  yet,  despite  this  and  his 
civility,  he  seemed  often  more  than 
half  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  those 
around  him.  A  highly-flavoured  joke 
did  not  awaken  him  to  enthusiasm, 
and  perhaps  chiefest  among  his  fail- 
ings was  noted  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  predilection  for  "sixpenny,"  and 
at  his  mid- day  meal,  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  with  him  and  ate  in 
any  convenient  corner,  he  sat  drinking 
cold  water  and  eating  his  simple  fare 
over  a  book. 

"Th'  chap  is  na  more   than   haaf 
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theer,"    was    the    opinion    generally 
expressed. 

Since  the  night  of  his  return  from 
his  journey,  Stephen  Murdoch  had 
been  out  no  more.  The  neighbours 
watched  for  him  in  vain.  The  wooden 
case  stood  unopened  in  his  room ;  he 
had  never  spoken  of  it.  Through  the 
long  hours  of  the  day  he  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  either  dozing  or  |in  silent  wake- 
fulness,  and  at  length  instead  of  upon 
the  sofa  he  lay  upon  the  bed,  not 
having  strength  to  rise. 

About  three  months  after  he  had 
taken  his  place  at  Haworth's,  Hilary 
came  home  one  evening  to  find  his 
mother  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 
She  shed  no  tears ;  there  was  in  her 
face  only  a  kind  of  hopeless  terror. 

"  He  sent  me  out  of  the  room,"  she 
said.  "  He  has  been  restless  all  day. 
He  said  he  must  be  alone." 

Hilary  went  up  stairs.  Opening 
the  door  he  fell  back  a  step.  The 
model  was  in  its  old  place  on  the 
work-table,  and  near  it  stood  a  tall, 
gaunt,  white  figure. 

His  father  turned  toward  him. 

He  touched  himself  upon  the  breast. 
"  I  always  told  myself,"  he  said,  in- 
coherently and  hoarsely,  "that  there 
was  a  flaw  in  it — that  something  was 
lacking.  I  have  said  that  for  thirty 
years,  and  believed  the  day  would 
come  when  I  should  remedy  the  wrong. 
To-night  I  know.  The  truth  has  come 
to  me  at  last.  There  was  no  remedy. 
The  flaw  was  in  me,"  touching  his 
hollow  chest,  "  in  me.  As  I  lay  there 
I  thought  once  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
real — that  I  had  dreamed  it  all  and 
might  awake.  I  got  up  to  see — to 
touch  it.  It  is  there  !  Good  God  !  " 
— as  if  a  sudden  terror  grasped  him. 
"  Not  finished  !— and  I " 

He  fell  into  a  chair  and  sank  for- 
ward, his  hand  falling  upon  the  model 
hopelessly  and  unmeaningly. 

Hilary  raised  him  and  laid  his  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  heard  his 
mother  at  the  door,  and  cried  out 
loudly  to  her. 

"  Go  back  !  "  he  said.  "  Go  back  ! 
You  must  not  come  in." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JANEY     BBIAKLEY. 

A  WEEK  later  Hilary  Murdoch  re- 
turned from  the  Broxton  graveyard 
in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  bare,  cleanly- swept  chamber 
up  stairs. 

Since  the  night  on  which  he  had 
cried  out  to  his  mother  that  she  must 
not  enter,  the  table  at  which  the  dead 
man  had  been  wont  to  sit  at  work  had 
been  pushed  aside.  Some  one  had 
thrown  a  white  cloth  over  it.  Mur- 
doch went  to  it  and  drew  this  cloth 
away.  He  stood  and  looked  down  at 
the  little  skeleton  of  iron  and  steel; 
it  had  been  nothing  but  a  curse  from 
first  to  last,  and  yet  it  fascinated  him. 
He  found  it  hard  to  do  the  thing  he 
had  come  to  do. 

"  It  is  not  finished,"  he  said  to  the 
echoes  of  the  empty  room.  "It — 
never  will  be." 

He  slowly  replaced  it  in  its  case, 
and  buried  it  out  of  sight  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  which,  from  that 
day  forward,  would  stand  unused  and 
locked. 

When  he  arose  after  doing  this  he 
unconsciously  struck  his  hands  toge- 
ther, as  he  had  seen  grave-diggers  do 
when  they  brushed  the  damp  soil 
away. 

The  first  time  Haworth  saw  his  new 
hand  he  regarded  him  with  small 
favour.  In  crossing  the  yard  one  day 
at  noon,  he  came  upon  him  disposing 
of  his  unceremonious  mid-day  meal 
and  reading  at  the  same  time.  He 
stopped  to  look  at  him. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

The  fellow  grinned  in  amiable  ap- 
preciation of  the  rough  tone  of  query. 

"  That's  th'  'Mexican,"  he  answered ; 
"an'  a  soft  un  he  is." 

"  What's  that  he's  reading  ] " 

"  Summat  about  engineering  loike  as 
not.  That's  his  crack." 

In  the  rush  of  his  new  plans  and 
the  hurry  of  the  last  few  months, 
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Haworth  had  had  time  to  forget  the 
man  who  had  wished  him  "good  luck," 
and  whose  pathetic  figure  had  been  a 
shadow  upon  the  first  glow  of  his 
triumph.  He  did  not  connect  him  at 
all  with  the  young  fellow  before  him. 
He  turned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his 
burly  shoulders. 

"  He  doesn't  look  like  an  English- 
man, "  he  said.  "  He  hasn't  got  back- 
bone enough." 

Afterward,  when  the  two  accident- 
ally came  in  contact,  Haworth  wasted 
few  civil  words.  At  times  his  domi- 
neering brusqueness  excited  Murdoch 
to  wonder. 

"  He's  a  queer  fellow,  that  Ha  worth," 
he  said  reflectively  toFloxham.  ''Some- 
times I  think  he's  out  of  humour 
with  me." 

"With  the  twelve-year-old  daughter 
of  one  of  the  workmen,  who  used  to 
bring  her  father's  dinner,  the  young 
fellow  had  struck  up  something  of  a 
friendship.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
twelve,  a  mature  young  person,  whose 
business-like  air  had  attracted  him. 
She  had  assisted  her  mother  in  the 
rearing  of  her  family  from  her  third 
year,  and  had  apparently  done  with 
the  follies  of  youth.  She  was  stunted 
with  much  nursing,  and  her  small  face 
had  a  shrewd  and  careworn  look. 
Murdoch's  first  advances  she  received 
with  some  distrust,  but  after  a  lapse 
of  time  they  progressed  fairly  and, 
without  any  weak  sentiment,  were 
upon  excellent  terms. 

One  rainy  day  she  came  into  the 
yard  enveloped  in  a  large  shawl,  evi- 
dently her  mother's,  and  also  evidently 
very  much  in  her  way.  Her  dinner- 
can,  her  beer- jug,  and  her  shawl  were 
more  than  she  could  manage. 

"  Eh  !  I  am  in  a  mess,"  she  said  to 
Hilary,  stopping  at  the  doorway  with 
a  long-drawn  breath;  "I  dunnotknow 
which  way  to  turn — what  wi'  th'  beer 
and  what  wi'  th'  dinner.  I've  gotten 
on  mother's  Sunday  shawl  as  she 
had  afore  she  wur  wed,  an'  th'  eends 
keep  a  draggin'  an'  a  draggin',  an'  th' 
mud'll  be  th'  ruin  on  'em.  Th'  pin 


mother  put  in  it  is  na  big  enow,  an'  it's 
gotten  loose." 

There  was  perhaps  not  much  sense  of 
humour  in  the  young  man.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
little  figure  with  its  mud-bedraggled 
maternal  wrappings.  He  turned  up 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  examined  it 
quite  seriously. 

"  I've  got  a  pin  here  that  will  hold 
it,"  he  said.  ' '  I  picked  it  up  because  it 
was  such  a  large  one." 

Janey  Briarley's  eyes  brightened. 

"  Eh  !  "  she  ejaculated,  "  that  theer's 
a  graidely  big  'un.  Some  woman  mun 
ha'  dropped  it  out  o'  her  shawl.  Wheer 
did  thafoindit?" 

"  In  the  street." 

"  I  thowt  so.  Some  woman's  lost  it. 
Dost  tha  think  tha  can  pin  it  reet,  or 
mun  I  put  th'  beer  down  an'  do  it 
mysen  1 " 

He  thought  he  could  do  it,  and  bent 
down  to  reach  her  level. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Haworth 
approached  the  door  with  the  intention 
of  passing  out.  Things  had  gone 
wrong  with  him,  and  he  was  in  one  of 
his  worst  moods.  He  strode  down  the 
passage  in  a  savage  hurry,  and,  finding 
his  way  barred,  made  no  effort  to  keep 
his  temper. 

"Get  out  of  the  road,"  he  said, 
and  pushed  Murdoch  aside  with  his 
foot. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  dropped  a  spark 
of  fire  into  gunpowder.  Murdoch 
sprang  to  his  feet,  white  with  wrath, 
and  quivering. 

"  D— n  you  !  "  he  shrieked,  "D— n 
you  ! — I'll  kill  you  !  "  and  he  rushed 
upon  him. 

As  he  sprang  upon  him,  Haworth 
staggered  between  the  shock  and  his 
amazement.  A  sense  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  thing  he  had  done  broke  in 
upon  him. 

When  it  was  all  over,  he  fell  back 
a  pace,  and  a  grim  surprise,  not  without 
its  hint  of  satisfaction,  was  in  his 
face. 

"  The  devil  take  you/'  he  said. 
"You  have  got  some  blood  in  you, 
after  all." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE   BEGINNING   OP   A   FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  next  morning,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Works,  Murdoch  found  he  had 
to  make  his  way  through  a  group  of 
the  "hands"  which  some  sufficiently 
powerful  motive  had  gathered  together, 
— which  group  greeted  his  appearance 
with  signs  of  interest.  "  Theer  he  is," 
he  heard  them  say.  And  then  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  who  was  an  outsider 
and  supported  himself  against  the 
wall  enjoying  the  solace  of  a  short 
pipe,  exerted  himself  to  look  round 
and  add  his  comment. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  he  may  ha' 
done  it,  an'  I  wunnot  stick  out  as  he 
did  na ;  but  if  it  wur  na  fur  the  cir- 
cumstantyal  evidence  I  would  na  ha' 
believed  it." 

Floxham  met  him  at  the  entrance 
with  a  message  : 

"Haworth's  sent  fur  thee,"  he  said. 

"Where  is  he?" — coolly  enough 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  engineer  chuckled  in  sly  exul- 
tation. 

"  He's  in  the  office.  He  didna  say 
nowt  about  givin'  thee  th'  bag;  but 
tha  may  as  well  mak'  up  thy  moind  to 
it.  Tha  wert  pretty  cheeky,  tha 
knows,  considerin'  he  wur  th'  mester." 

"Look  here,"  with  some  heat ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  think  I  was 
in  the  wrong  ?  Am  I  to  let  the  fellow 
insult  me  and  not  resent  it — touch  me 
with  his  foot,  as  if  I  were  a  dog  ?  " 

"Tha'rt  particular,  my  lad,"  dryly. 
"  An'  tha  does  na  know  as  much  o' 
th'  mester  koind  as  most  folk."  But 
the  next  instant  he  flung  down  the 
tool  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Dom 
thee !  "  he  cried,  "  I  loike  thy  pluck. 
Stick  to  it,  lad — mesters  or  no  mes- 
ters." 

As  Murdoch  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  room,  Jem  Ha  worth  turned  in 
his  seat  and  greeted  him  with  a  short 
nod,  not-  altogether  combative.  Then 
he  leaned  forward  with  his  arms  upon 
the  table  before  him. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said.     "  I'd  like  to 


take  a  look  at  the  chap  who  thought 
he  could  thrash  Jem  Haworth." 

But  Murdoch  did  not  obey  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  something  to 
say  to  me,"  he  said,  "  as  you  sent  for 
me." 

He  did  not  receive  the  answer  he 
was  prepared  for.  Jem  Haworth  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  By  George  !  you're  a  plucky  chap," 
he  said,  "  if  you  are  an  American." 

Murdoch's  blood  rose  again. 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say,"  he 
demanded.  "  I  can  guess  what  it  is  ; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  I  should  do  the 
same  thing  again.  It  was  no  fault 
of  mine  that  I  was  in  your  path — 

"  If  I'd  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
see  that,"  put  in  Haworth,  with  a  smile 
grimmer  than  before,  "  do  you  think  I 
couldn't  have  smashed  every  bone  in 
your  body?" 

Then  Murdoch  comprehended  how 
matters  were  to  stand  between  them. 

"Getten  th'  bag?"  asked  Floxham 
when  he  went  back  to  his  work. 

"No. 

"Tha  hannot?"  with  animation. 
"  Well,  dang  nie  /" 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  leave  their  work, 
Haworth  presented  himself  in  the 
engine-room,  looking  perhaps  a  trifle 
awkward. 

"See  here,"  he  said  to  Murdoch, 
"  I've  heard  something  to-day  as  I've 
missed  hearing  before,  somehow.  The 
inventing  chap  was  your  father  ? " 

"Yes." 

He  stood  in  an  uneasy  attitude, 
looking  out  of  the  window  as  if  he  half 
expected  to  see  the  frail  tall  figure  again. 

"I  saw  him  once,  poor  chap,"  he 
said,  "  and  he  stuck  to  me  somehow. 
I'd  meant  to  stand  by  him  if  he'd  come 
here.  I'd  have  liked  to  do  him  a  good 
turn." 

He  turned  to  Murdoch  suddenly, 
and  with  a  hint  of  embarrassment  in 
his  off-hand  air. 

"Come  up  and  have  dinner  with 
me,"  he  said.  "  It's  devilish  dull 
spending  a  chap's  nights  in  a  big  place 
like  mine.  Come  up  with  me  now." 
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The  visit  was  scarcely  to  Murdoch's 
taste,  but  it  was  easier  to  accept  than 
to  refuse.  He  had  seen  the  house 
often,  and  had  felt  some  slight  curiosity 
as  to  its  inside  appearance. 

There  was  only  one  other  house  in 
Broxton  which  approached  it  in  size 
and  splendour,  and  this  stood  empty  at 
present,  its  owner  being  abroad.  Brox- 
ton itself  was  a  sharp  and  dingy  little 
town,  whose  inhabitants  were  mostly 
foundry  hands.  It  had  grown  up 
around  the  Works  and  increased  with 
them.  It  had  a  small  railway  station, 
two  or  three  public-houses  much 
patronized,  and  wore,  somehow,  an  air 
of  being  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
outside  world,  which  much  belied  it. 
Motives  of  utility,  a  desire  to  be  on 
the  spot,  and  a  general  disregard  for 
un-business-like  attractions  had  led 
Haworth  to  build  his  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

"When  I  want  a  spree,"  he  had 
said,  "  I  can  go  to  Manchester  or 
London,  and  I'm  not  particular  about 
the  rest  on  it.  I  want  to  be  nigh  the 
place." 

It  was  a  big  house  and  a  handsome 
one.  It  was  one  of  the  expressions  of 
the  man's  success,  and  his  pride  was 
involved  in  it.  He  spent  money  on  it 
lavishly,  and,  having  completed  it, 
went  to  live  a  desolate  life  among  its 
grandeurs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  which  were  simple  and  agri- 
cultural, regarded  Broxton  with  frank 
distaste,  and  "  Haworth's"  with  horror. 
Haworth's  smoke  polluted  their  atmos- 
phere. Haworth's  hands  made  weekly 
raids  upon  their  towns  and  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  in  their  streets. 
The  owner  of  the  Works,  his  mode  of 
life,  his  defiance  of  opinion,  and  his 
•coarse  sins,  were  supposed  to  be 
tabooed  subjects.  The  man  was  ignored, 
and  left  to  his  visitors  from  the  larger 
towns, — visitors  who  occasionally  pre- 
sented themselves  to  be  entertained  at 
his  house  in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and 
who  were  a  greater  scandal  than  all 
the  rest. 

"They  hate  me,"  said  Haworth  to 


his  visitor,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner ; 
"  they  hate  me,  the  devil  take  'em. 
I'm  not  moral  enough  for  ;em — not 
moral  enough ! "  with  a  shout  of 
laughter. 

There  was  something  unreal  to  his 
companion  in  the  splendour  with  which 
the  great  fellow  was  surrounded.  The 
table  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  ban- 
quet ;  servants  moved  about  noise- 
lessly as  he  talked  and  laughed ;  the 
appointments  of  the  room  were  rich 
and  in  good  taste. 

"Oh!  it's  none  of  my  work,"  he 
said,  seeing  Murdoch  glance  about 
him.  "  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  try  to 
do  it  myself.  I  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  them  as  knew  how." 

He  was  loud-tongued  and  boastful ; 
but  he  showed  good-nature  enough  and 
a  rough  wit,  and  it  was  also  plain  that 
he  knew  his  own  strength  and  weak- 
nesses. 

"  Thirty  years  your  father  was  at 
work  on  that  notion  of  his?"  he  said 
once  during  the  evening. 

Murdoch  made  an  uneasy  gesture  of 
assent. 

"  And  it  never  came  to  aught  ? " 

"No." 

"  He  died  ? " 

"  Yes." 

He  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  and  gave  the  young  fellow  a 
keen  look. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  the  thing  up 
'  yourself  1 "  he  said.  "  There  may  be 
something  in  it,  after  all,  and  you're  a 
long-headed  chap." 

Murdoch  started  from  his  chair.  He 
took  an  excited  turn  across  the  room 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

"  I  never  will,"  he  said,  "  so  help 
me  God  !  The  thing's  done  with  and 
shut  out  of  the  world. " 

When  he  went  away,  Haworth  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door.  At  the 
threshold  he  turned  about. 

"How  do  you  like  the  look  of 
things  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  should  be  hard  to  please  if  I  did 
not  like  the  look  of  them,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Well,  then,  come  again.     You're 
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welcome.  I  have  it  all  to  myself.  I'm 
not  favourite  enow  with  the  gentry  to 
bring  any  on  'em  here.  You're  free 
to  come  when  th'  fit  takes  you." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MBS.      F  FRENCH. 

IT  was  considered,  after  this,  a  cir- 
cumstance illustrative  of  Haworth's 
peculiarities  that  he  had  taken  to 
himself  a  protege  from  among  the 
"  hands  "  ;  that  said  protege  was  an 
eccentric  young  fellow  who  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  being  scarcely  as 
bright  as  he  should  be ;  that  he  occa- 
sionally dined  or  supped  with  Haworth, 
that  he  spent  numberless  evenings 
with  him,  and  that  he  read  his  books, 
which  would  not  have  been  much  used 
otherwise. 

Murdoch  lived  his  regular,  unemo- 
tional life,  in  happy  ignorance  of  these 
rumours.  It  was  true  that  he  gradu- 
ally fell  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
Haworth's  house,  and  also  of  reading 
his  books.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  were 
told  these  had  been  his  attraction. 

"  I've  no  use  for  'em,' '  said  Haworth, 
candidly,  on  showing  him  his  library. 
"  Get  into  'em,  if  you've  a  fancy  for 
'em." 

His  fancy  for  them  was  strong 
enough  to  bring  him  to  the  place 
again  and  again.  He  found  books  he 
had  wanted,  but  never  hoped  to  possses. 
The  library,  it  may  be  admitted,  was 
not  of  Jem  Haworth's  selection,  and 
indeed  this  gentleman's  fancy  for  his 
new  acquaintance  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  a  certain  shrewd  admira- 
tion for  an  intellectual  aptness  which 
might  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

"  You  tackle  'em  as  if  you  were  used 
to  'em,"  he  used  to  say.  "  I'd  give 
something  solid  myself  if  I  could  do 
the  same.  There's  what's  against  me 
many  a  time — knowing  nought  of  books 
and  having  to  fight  my  way  rough  and 
ready." 

From  the  outset  of  this  acquaintance 
Murdoch's  position  at  the  Works  had 
been  an  easier  one.  It  became  under- 


stood that  Haworth  would  stand  by 
him,  and  that  he  must  be  treated  with 
a  certain  degree  of  respect.  Greater 
latitude  was  given  him  and  better  pay, 
and  though  he  remained  in  the  engine 
room,  other  and  more  responsible  work 
frequently  fell  into  his  hands. 

He  went  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  uncommunicative  and  odd  as 
ever.  He  still  presented  himself  ahead 
of  time,  and  laboured  with  the  un- 
necessary absorbed  ardour  of  an  enthu- 
siast, greatly  to  the  distaste  of  those 
less  zealous. 

"Tha  gets  into  it  as  if  tha  wur 
doin'  fur  thysen,"  said  one  of  these. 
"  Happen  " — feeling  the  sarcasm  a 
strong  one, — "happen  tha' rt  fond  on 
it?" 

"Oh  yes,"  unconsciously;  "that's 
it,  I  suppose.  I'm  fond  of  it." 

The  scoffer  bestowed  upon  him  one 
thunderstruck  glance,  opened  his 
mouth,  shut  it,  and  retired  in  dis- 
gust. 

"  Theer's  a  chap,"  he  said,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  on  re- 
turning to  his  companions — "  theer's  a 
chap  as  says  he's  fond  o'  work — fond 
on  it !  " — with  dramatic  scorn.  "  Blast 
his  eyes  !  Fond  on  it !  " 

With  Floxham  he  had  always  stood 
well,  though  even  Floxham's  regard 
was  tempered  with  a  slight  private 
contempt  for  peculiarities  not  easily 
tolerated  by  the  practical  mind. 

"  Th'  chap's  getten  gumption  enow 
i'  his  way,"  he  said  to  Haworth.  "  If 
owt  breaks  down  or  gets  out  o'  gear, 
he's  aw  theer ;  but  theer  is  na  a  lad  on 
th'  place  as  could  na  cheat  him  o'  his 
eye-teeth." 

His  reputation  of  being  a  "  queer 
chap"  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
simplicity  and  seclusion  of  his  life. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  with  his 
mother  had  the  atmosphere  of  a  mo- 
nastic cell.  As  she  had  devoted  her- 
self to  her  husband,  the  woman  de- 
voted herself  to  her  son,  watching 
him  with  a  hungry  eye.  He  was 
given  to  taking  long  stretches  of 
walks,  and  appearing  in  distant  vil- 
lages, book  in  hand,  and  with  appa- 
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rently  no  ulterior  object  in  view.  His 
holidays  were  nearly  all  spent  out-of- 
doors  in  such  rambles  as  these.  The 
country  people  began  to  know  his  tall 
figure  and  long  stride,  and  to  regard 
him  with  the  friendly  toleration  of 
strength  for  weakness. 

"  They  say  i'  Broxton,"  it  was  said 
among  them,  "  as  his  feyther  deed 
daft,  and  it's  no  wonder  th'  young 
chap's  getten  queer  ways.  He's  good- 
natured  enow,  though  i'  a  simple  road." 

His  good-nature  manifested  itself  in 
more  than  one  way  which  called  forth 
comment.  To  his  early  friendship  for 
Janey  he  remained  faithful.  The  child 
interested  him,  and  the  sentiment  de- 
veloped as  it  grew  older. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  after  a  few 
months'  acquaintance,  he  should  drop 
in  at  the  household  of  her  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  as  he  was  passing. 
It  was  the  week's  half -holiday  and  a 
fine  day,  and  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
These  facts,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  Briarley's  cottage  presenting  itself, 
were  reasons  enough  for  going  in. 

It  occurred  to  him  as  he  entered  the 
narrow  strip  of  garden  before  the  door, 
that  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood 
must  have  congregated  to  hold  high 
carnival.  Groups  made  dirt-pies ; 
clusters  played  "bobber  and  kibbs  ;" 
select  parties  settled  differences  of 
opinions  with  warmth  of  feeling  and 
elevation  of  voice ;  a  youth  of  tender 
years,  in  corduroys  which  shone  with 
friction,  stood  upon  his  head  in  one 
corner,  calmly  but  not  haughtily  pre- 
senting to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  a 
pair  of  ponderous  brass-finished  clogs. 

'•'  What  dost  want  ?  "  he  demanded, 
without  altering  his  position.  "  Th' 
missis  isn't  in." 

"I'm  going  in  to  see  Janey,"  ex- 
plained Murdoch. 

He  found  the  little  kitchen  shining 
•with  the  Saturday  "cleaning  up."  The 
flagged  floor  as  glaringly  spotless  as 
pipeclay  and  sandstone  could  make  it, 
the  brass  oven-handles  and  tin  pans  in 
a  condition  to  put  an  intruder  out  of 
countenance,  the  fire  replenished,  and 
Janey  sitting  on  a  stool  on  the  hearth 


enveloped  in  an  apron  of  her  mother's, 
and  reading  laboriously  aloud. 

"  Eh  !  dear  me  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  It's  yo' — an'  I  am  na  fit  to  be  seen. 
I  wur  settin'  down  to  rest  a  bit.  I've 
been  doin'  th'  cleanin'  aw  day,  an'  I 
wur  real  done  fur." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Murdoch. 
"  That's  all  right  enough." 

He  cast  about  him  for  a  safe  posi- 
tion to  take — one  in  which  he  could 
stretch  his  legs  and  avoid  damaging 
the  embarrassing  purity  of  the  floor. 
Finally  he  settled  upon  a  small  print- 
covered  sofa,  and  balanced  himself 
carefully  upon  its  extreme  edge  and 
the  backs  of  his  heels,  notwithstand- 
ing Janey's  civil  protestations. 

"Dunnot  yo'  moind  th'  floor,"  she 
said.  "Yo'  needn't.  Set  yo'  down 
comfortable." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  answered  Mur- 
doch, with  calm  good  cheer.  "  This  is 
comfortable  enough.  What's  that  you 
were  reading  1 " 

Janey  settled  down  upon  her  stool 
with  a  sigh  at  once  significant  of  relief 
and  a  readiness  to  indulge  in  friendly 
confidence. 

"  It's  a  book  I  getten  fro!  th'  Brox- 
ton Chapel  Sunday  Skoo'.  It's  th' 
Mem — m-e-m-o-i-r-s " 

"  Memoirs,"  responded  Murdoch. 

"  Memoyers  of  Mary  Ann  Gibbs." 

Unfortunately  her  visitor  was  not 
thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject  of 
the  Broxton  Chapel  literature.  He 
cast  about  him  mentally,  but  with 
small  success. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  heard  of  it 
before,"  was  the  conclusion  he  arrived 
at. 

"  Hannot  yo'  ?  Well,  it's  a  noice 
book,  an'  theer's  lots  more  like  it  in 
th'  skoo'  libery  —  aw  about  Sunday 
skoo'  scholars  as  has  consumption  an' 
th'  loike  an'  reads  th'  boible  to  foalk 
an'  dees.  They  aw  on  'em  dee." 
-  "Oh,"  doubtfully,  but  still  with  re- 
spect. "  It's  not  very  cheerful,  is 
it?" 

Janey  shook  her  head  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mature  resignation. 

"  Eh  no  !  they're  none  on  'em  cheer- 
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ful — but  they're  noice  to  read.  This 
here  un  now — she  had  th'  asthma  an' 
summat  wrong  wi'  her  legs,  an'  she 
knowed  aw  th'  boible  through  aside  o' 
th'  hymn-book,  an'  she'd  sing  aw  th' 
toime  when  she  could  breathe  fur  th' 
asthma,  an'  tell  foak  as  if  they  did  na 
go  an'  do  likewise  they'd  go  to  burnin' 
hell  wheer  th'  fire  is  na  quenched  an' 
th'  worms  dyeth  not." 

"  It  can't  have  been  very  pleasant 
for  the  friends,"  was  her  companion's 
comment.  But  there  was  nothing 
jocose  about  his  manner.  He  was 
balancing  himself  seriously  on  the 
edge  of  the  hard  little  sofa  and  re- 
garding her  with  speculative  interest. 

"  Where's  your  mother  ? "  he  asked 
next. 

"Hoo's  gone  to  th'  chapel,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Theer's  a  mothers'  meetin' 
in  th'  vestry,  an'  hoo's  gone  theer  an' 
takken  th'  babby  wi'  her.  Th'  rest  o' 
th'  childer  is  playin'  out  at  th'  front." 

He  glanced  out  of  the  door. 

"  Those — those  are  not  all  yours  ?  " 
he  said,  thunderstruck. 

"  Aye,  they  are — they.  Eh  ! "  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  "  but  is  na  theer  a 
lot  on  'em?  Theer's  eleven  an'  I've 
nussed  'em  nigh  ivvery  one." 

He  turned  toward  the  door  again. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  of 
them,"  he  remarked.  ' '  You  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  That  I  ha'.  I've  wished  mony  a 
toime  I'd  been  a  rich  lady.  Theer's  that 
daughter  o'  Ffrench's  now.  Eh  !  I'd 
loike  to  ha'  bin  her." 

"  I  never  heard  of  her  before,"  he 
answered.  "  Who  is  she,  and  why  do 
you  choose  her?" 

"  Cos  she's  so  hansum.  She's  that 
theer  grand  she  looks  loike  she  thowt 
iwerybody  else  wur  dirt.  I've  seen 
women  as  wur  bigger,  an'  wore  more 
cloas  at  onct,  but  I  nivver  seed  none  as 
grand  as  she  is.  I  niwer  seed  her  but 
onct.  She  coom  here  wi'  her  feyther 
fur  two  or  three  week'  afore  he  went 
to  furrin  parts,  an'  she  wur  caught  i' 
th'  rain  one  day  an'  stopped  in  here  a 
bit.  She  dropped  her  hankcher  an' 
mother's  getten  it  yet.  It's  nigh  aw 


lace.    Would  yo'  loike  to  see  it  ? "  hos- 
pitably. 

"Yes,"  feeling  his  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm something  of  a  fault.  "  I — 
daresay  I  should." 

From  the  depths  of  a  drawer  which 
she  opened  with  a  vigorous  effort  and 
some  skill  in  retaining  her  balance, 
she  produced  something  pinned  up  in 
a  fragment  of  old  linen.  This  she 
bore  to  her  guest,  and  unpinning  it, 
displayed  the  handkerchief. 

"  Tha  can  tak'  it  in  thy  hond  an' 
smell  it,"  she  said  graciously.  "  It's 
getten  scent  on  it." 

Murdoch  (took  it  in  his  hand, 
scarce  knowing  what  else  to  do.  He 
knew  nothing  of  women  and  their 
finery.  He  regarded  the  fragrant  bit 
of  lace  and  cambric  seriously,  and 
read  in  one  corner  the  name  "Rachel 
Ffrench,"  written  in  delicate  letters. 
Then  he  returned  it  to  Janey. 

" Thank  you,"  he  said,  "it  is  very 
nice." 

Janey  bore  it  back  perhaps  with 
some  slight  inward  misgivings  as  to 
the  warmth  of  its  reception,  but  also 
with  a  tempering  recollection  of  the 
ways  of  "men-foak."  When  she 
came  back  to  her  stool,  she  changed 
the  subject. 

"We've  bin  havin'  trouble  lately," 
she  said.  "  Eh !  but  I've  seed  a  lot 
o'  trouble  i'  my  day." 

"  What  is  the  trouble  now  ? "  Mur- 
doch asked. 

"Feyther.  It's  allus  him.  He's 
getten  in  wi'  a  bad  lot  an'  he's  drinkin' 
agen.  Seems  loike  neyther  mother 
nor  me  can  keep  him  straight  fur  aw 
we  told  him  Haworth'll  turn  him  off. 
Haworth's  not  goin'  to  stand  his  drink 
an'  th'  lot  he  goes  wi'.  I  would  na 
stand  it  mysen." 

"  What  lot  does  he  go  with  ? "  . 
"  Eh  !  "  impatiently,  "  a  lot  o'  foo's 
as  stands  round  th'  publics  an' 
grumbles  at  th'  mesters  an'  th'  wages 
they  get.  An'  feyther's  one  o'  these 
soft  uns  as  believes  aw  they  hears,  an' 
has  na  getten  gumption  to  think  fur 
hissen.  I've  looked  after  him  iwer 
sin'  I  wur  three." 
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She  became  even  garrulous  in  her 
lack  of  patience,  and  was  in  full  flow 
when  her  mother  entered  returning 
from  the  chapel,  with  a  fagged  face, 
and  a  large  baby  on  her  hip. 

"  Here,  tak'  him,  Jane  Ann,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  tak'  off  thy  apron  furst,  or 
tha'lt  tumble  ower  it  an'  dirty  his 
clean  bishop  wi'  th'  muck  tha's  getten 
on  it.  Eh!  I  am  tired.  Who's  this 
here  ?  "  signifying  Murdoch. 

"  It's  Mester  Murdoch,"  said  Janey, 
dropping  the  apron  and  taking  the 
child,  who  made  her  look  top-heavy. 
"  Sit  thee  down,  mother.  Yo'  needn't 
moind  him.  He's  a  workin'  mon  hissen." 

When  Murdoch  took  his  departure, 
both  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

"  Coom  in  sometime  when  th' 
mester's  here,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley. 
"  Happen  yo'  could  keep  him  in  a 
neet  an'  that  ud  be  summat.;' 

Half  way  up  the  lane  he  met 
Haworth  in  his  gig,  when  he  stopped. 

"  Wheer  hast  tha  been  1 "  he  asked, 
dropping  into  dialect,  as  he  was  prone 
to  do. 

"To  Briar  ley's  cottage,  talking  to 
the  little  girl." 

Haworth  stared  at  him  a  moment, 
and  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 


"  Tha'rt  a  queer  chap,"  he  said.  "  I 
can  no  more  than  half  make  thee  out. 
If  thy  head  was  not  so  level,  I  should 
think  tha  wert  a  bit  soft." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  answered 
Murdoch,  undisturbed.  "The  child 
interests  me.  I  am  not  a  Lancashire 
man,  remember,  and  she  is  a  new 
species." 

"Get  in,"  said  Haworth,  making 
room  for  him  on  the  seat. 

Murdoch  got  in,  and  as  they  drove 
on  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  Who's  Ffrench?" 

"  Ffrench  1 ' '  said  Haworth.  "  Oh, 
Ffrench  is  one  o'  th'  nobs  here.  He's 
a  chap  with  a  fancy  for  being  a 
gentleman-manufacturer.  He's  spent 
his  brass  on  his  notions,  until  he  has 
been  obliged  to  draw  in  his  horns  a 
bit.  He's  never  lived  much  in 
Broxton,  though  he's  got  a  pretty 
big  place  here.  The  Continent's  the 
style  for  him ;  but  he'll  turn  up  here 
again  some  day  when  he's  hard  up 
enow.  There's  his  place  now." 

And  as  he  spoke  they  drove  sharply 
by  a  house  standing  closed  among  the 
trees  and  having  an  air  of  desolate- 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  sun-light. 


To  be  continued. 
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SKETCHES  FROM   EASTERN    SICILY. 


I.— MESSINA. 

THE  great  Mediterranean  island  has 
gone  through  so  many  revolutions,  it 
has  been  the  home  of  so  many  races, 
it  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world  at  so  many  stages 
of  the  world's  history,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  its  cities  and  districts 
differ  widely  in  their  chief  sources 
of  historic  and  artistic  interest.  In 
one  spot  our  thoughts  are  chiefly  drawn 
to  earlier,  in  another  to  later  times ; 
highest  of  all  is  the  interest  of  those 
spots  which  have  kept  up  an  unbroken 
importance  through  many  distant  ages. 
The  monuments  of  earlier  and  later 
times  have  a  deeper  charm  when  they 
do  not  stand  apart  from  each  other, 
but  when  they  stand  side  by  side. 
And  the  charm  is  deepened  yet  again 
when  they  have  not  only  stood,  but 
lived  through  all  changes,  where  for 
instance  some  sanctuary  of  a  distant 
age  and  a  fallen  worship  has  lived  on 
as  a  sanctuary  to  our  day, 

"  Shrine  of  all  creeds  and  temple  of  all  gods." 

No  land  is  better  fitted  than  Sicily  to 
cure  men  of  narrow  devotion  to  par- 
ticular periods  of  history  or  particular 
forms  of  art.  With  monuments  of  the 
Phoenician,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Saracen,  the  Norman,  and  the  Spaniard 
around  them,  the  peculiar  people, 
either  of  "ancient"  or  of  "modern" 
history,  either  of  "  classic "  or  of 
"  mediaeval "  art,  may  learn  that 
there  is  something  to  admire,  some- 
thing to  study,  beyond  the  narrow 
range  of  their  own  subject.  They 
may  even  learn  that  their  own  sub- 
ject is  imperfectly  understood,  unless 
they  take  in  some  kindred  subject 
as  its  needful  supplement.  Sicilian 
history  is  a  history  of  deliverances; 
but,  in  the  history  of  Sicilian  de- 
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liverances,  Timoleon  must  not  shut 
out  Roger  nor  Roger  shut  out  Timo- 
leon, and  both  must  be  taught  to 
lead  up  to  the  crowning  fame  of  Gari- 
baldi. The  unity  of  history  is  indeed 
graven  deep  on  the  soil  of  that  memo- 
rable island  which  twice  beheld  the 
great  strife  between  Europe  and  Africa, 
between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.  The 
old  struggle  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Phoenician,  between  the  wor- 
shipper of  Zeus  and  the  worshipper  of 
Moloch,  was  fought  over  again  more 
than  a  thousand  years  later  between 
the  Eastern  Roman  and  the  Saracen, 
between  the  disciple  of  Christ  and 
the  disciple  of  Mahomet.  Many  and 
taking  as  are  the  aspects  of  Sicilian 
history,  it  is  the  annals  of  those  two 
great  struggles  which  give  that  history 
its  special  character  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  But  those  two  aspects,  and 
other  aspects  beside  them,  have  left 
their  impress  in  very  different  propor- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  island. 
The  main  historic  and  artistic  in- 
terest of  the  northern  and  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Trinakria  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. Roughly  and  superficially  put, 
the  one  is  "mediseval,"  the  other  is 
"  classical."  The  main  interest,  I  say, 
not  the  exclusive  interest;  nowhere  can 
either  the  earlier  or  the  later  time  be 
wholly  forgotten  ;  nowhere  can  either 
be  fully  grasped  without  attention  to 
the  other.  Still  each  period  has 
its  geographical  range  within  which 
its  own  interest  is  primary,  while  the 
interest  of  the  other  period  is  second- 
ary. At  Palermo,  and  as  far  as  the 
interest  of  Palermo  reaches,  the  main 
historic  interest  gathers  within  what 
we  may  roughly  call  the  last  thousand 
years.  In  that  region  we  should  de- 
fine Sicily  as,  before  all  things,  the 
land  which  the  Norman  won  from  the 
Saracen.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  land 
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which  the  Norman  won  from  the  Sara- 
cen undoubtedly  draws  a  yet  keener  in- 
terest from  the  memory  of  the  earlier 
strife  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  man  on  the 
same  soil;  but  there  is  little  directly 
to  bring  the  memory  of  this  earlier 
strife  home  to  our  minds.  We  know 
that  Palermo  was  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  not 
the  Greek  but  the  Roman  at  whose 
hand  it  lost  its  Phoenician  character. 
Though  it  saw  the  former  strife  of 
Aryan  and  Semitic  man,  it  never  saw 
it  in  its  most  attractive,  its  most 
specially  Sicilian  shape,  when  Aryan 
championship  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  free 
Greek.  Moreover  it  is  simply  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  we  know  that 
Palermo  was  first  Phoenician  and  then 
Roman.  In  the  aspect  of  the  modern 
city  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  that  it 
ever  was  Phoenician,  not  much  to  tell 
us  that  it  ever  was  Roman.  But  the 
memory  of  the  second  strife  is  the 
very  life  of  Palermitan  history  and  of 
Palermitan  art.  The  greatness  of  the 
city,  its  rank  as  the  head  of  Sicily  and 
the  crowning  place  of  her  kings,  is  due 
wholly  to  the  presence  of  the  Saracen 
and  the  Norman,  not  at  all  to  the  pre- 
sence of  tke  Phoenician  and  the  Roman. 
The  noblest  monuments  of  the  city  and 
the  coasts  thereof  are  the  palaces  and 
churches  which  the  conquered  Saracen 
reared,  in  the  style  of  his  fathers,  at 
the  bidding  of  Norman  lords.  Cross 
the  island  to  Akragas,  Agrigentum, 
Girgenti — each  modification  of  the 
name  marks  a  stage  in  the  city's  his- 
tory ;  here  we  find  things  altogether 
the  other  way.  Here,  while  we  have 
enough  to  hinder  Norman  and  Saracen 
from  passing  out  of  our  minds,  it  is  the 
earlier  strife,  the  strife  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician,  round  which  the  main  in- 
terest gathers.  Akragas  is,  before  all 
things,  the  Greek  city  which  the  Car- 
thaginian overthrew.  Here  the  later 
strife  seems  rather  the  shadow  of  the 
earlier,  while  at  Palermo  the  earlier 
strife  seems  a  shadow  of  the  later. 
How  is  it  at  Selinous  ?  How  at 
Segesta,  that  non -Hellenic  city  which 
contrived  to  win  for  itself  so  marked 


a  place  in  the  history  alike  of  Hellenic 
politics  and  of  Hellenic  art  ?  Those 
must  speak  who  have  had  an  absolutely 
free  choice  in  tracing  out  their  schemes 
of  Sicilian  travel.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  medical  wisdom  prescribes 
the  breezes  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  that  it 
allows  a  free  passage  among  the  cities 
which  fringe  that  coast,  but  that  it 
forbids  the  hard  travelling  and  rough 
fare  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  island. 
In  such  a  case  all  that  is  to  be  done  is 
to  fall  back  upon  the  rich  stores  of  the 
Palermitan  museum.  The  guardians 
of  great  and  precious  collections  may 
deem  the  confession  very  barbarous ; 
but  there  are  those  in  whose  eyes  a 
museum  savours  somewhat  of  a  rob- 
ber's cave,  whose  first  thought  on 
entering  such  a  place  is  the  wish  to 
carry  back  each  object  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  came,  the  place  where 
its  maker  put  it,  the  only  place  where 
the  fulness  of  its  beauty  and  meaning 
can  be  taken  in.  There  are  for  an 
Englishman  few  moments  of  deeper 
national  shame  than  when,  on  the 
Akropolis  of  Athens,  he  sees  the  plas- 
ter casts  of  the  precious  works  whose 
reality  is  to  be  seen  among  the  plun- 
der of  his*  own  national  collection. 
The  principle  is  inflexible ;  but,  like 
other  great  principles,  we  do  not 
always  mourn  that  somebody  else  has 
broken  it,  provided  we  have  no  share  in 
breaking  it  ourselves.  So  those  who 
would  on  no  account  have  carried  off  a 
single  stone  from  the  Segesta  or  Seli- 
nous to  Palermo  may,  if  they  are  forbid- 
den to  visit  those  fallen  cities,  still 
cherish  in  their  own  breasts  a  little 
secret  joy  that  so  much  of  the  remains 
of  Segesta  and  Selinous  is  to  be  seen 
at  Palermo.  They  may  be  glad  at  any 
cost  to  take  in  the  full  strangeness  of 
seeing  Greek  sculpture  as  grotesque  as 
anything  in  our  Northern  Romanesque. 
Perseus  killing  Medousa,  Herakles 
carrying  the  Kerkopes,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Selinuntine  metopes,  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry.  They 
are  indeed  an  instructive  lesson  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  later  sculp- 
tures from  the  same  place,  a  trifle  stiff 
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perhaps,  but  none  the  worse  for  the 
stiffness.  No  mean  artist  was  he  l  who 
carved  Aktaion  and  his  dogs,  especi- 
ally the  one  hound  throttled  by  the 
hand  of  his  master.  Still  he  must 
mourn  who  has  to  turn  eastward  and 
leave  Segesta  and  Selinous  unvisited, 
all  the  more  so  if  the  same  law  com- 
pels him  to  pass  the  site  of  Himera 
with  only  a  glimpse,  and  wholly  to 
pass  by  Cefalu.  Such  an  one  is  lucky 
if  he  gets  a  good  sight  of  Soloeis,  So- 
luntum,  Solunto,  the  Phrenician  hill- 
city  of  which  so  large  a  part  has  been 
brought  to  light  without  finding  any- 
thing Phoanician  there.  Solunto  is  a 
noble  site,  a  spot  which  supplies  some 
instruction,  and  yet  more  materials 
for  meditation  ;  but  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  Cefalh,  it  seems  a  poor  sub- 
stitute. The  visitor  yearns  for  King 
Roger's  minster  below,  and  for  the 
remains  of  primseval  Kephaloidion 
above.  But  when  we  pass  the  north- 
east cape,  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  we  are 
among  cities  where  King  Roger,  the 
great  centre  of  Palermitan  history, 
becomes  quite  a  secondary  character, 
where  even  his  dynasty  ceases  to  be 
the  great  centre  of  historic  interest. 
When  we  are  fairly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  Norman  days  of  Sicily  pass 
comparatively  out  of  sight,  and  such 
memories  of  them  as  there  are  gather 
less  round  Roger  the  King  than  round 
his  father,  Roger  the  Great  Count. 
Among  the  eastern  Sicilian  cities  there 
is  plenty  to  remind  us  of  Saracens  and 
Normans  ;  but  they  sink  into  a  second- 
ary place  alongside  of  the  associations 
of  earlier  days.  The  Phoenician  too 
appears  on  this  coast  in  a  different 
character  from  that  in  which  we  see 
him  on  the  northern  coast.  It  costs 
some  effort  to  call  up  his  image  at 
Palermo  and  even  at  Solunto ;  but, 
when  we  have  called  him  up,  he  ap- 
pears in  the  comparatively  harmless 
character  of  a  colonist  dwelling  in 
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cities  of  his  own  foundation.  So  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  he  may,  in 
unrecorded  days,  before  he  withdrew 
to  his  north-western  strongholds,  have 
occupied  and  founded  and  passed  away, 
as  he  occupied  and  founded  and  passed 
away  at  not  a  few  points  in  the 
^Egaean.  But  historically  we  know 
him  here  only  in  his  later  character, 
the  enemy,  once  the  terrible  invader, 
of  Hellenic  Syracuse,  as  the  more 
than  invader  of  Hellenic  Messene. 
Along  this  whole  coast  the  old 
Hellenic  interest  is  predominant,  and 
it  mainly  gathers  round  mighty 
Syracuse  as  its  centre.  Here,  as  far 
as  the  main  objects  of  our  study  are 
concerned,  we  are  as  much  in  Greece 
as  we  are  in  Attica  or  in  Peloponnesos. 
Yet  this  very  fact  brings  more  closely 
home  to  us  the  fact  for  which  we  have 
to  account,  that,  while  Attica  and 
Peloponnesos  are  still  Greece,  Eastern 
Sicily  is  Greece  no  longer.  Many 
reasons  doubtless  joined  to  bring 
about  this  result ;  but  one  forces  itself 
upon  us.  Old  Greece  was  the  land  of 
islands  and  peninsulas,  where  all  was 
Greek  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
Syracuse,  we  know  and  we  see,  was 
once  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities,  the 
greatest,  we  may  safely  add,  of  Euro- 
pean cities.  But  could  the  great 
island,  almost  a  continent,  off  which 
Syracuse  lay,  with  the  abiding  bar- 
baric background  of  its  inland  parts, 
ever  become  Gieek  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  eastern  or  the  western  isles  of 
Greece,  as  the  akte  either  of  Argolis 
or  of  Athens  ? 

The  great  city  on  the  strait,  the 
point  of  connexion  between  Eastern 
and  North-western  Sicily,  forms  ap- 
propriately a  transitional  link  below 
the  two  regions.  Its  very  name 
shows  us  that  we  are  in  a  colonial 
region.  Messene,  Messana — the  Latin 
form  preserves  the  truo  Doric  name — 
Messina,  bears  a  name  which  it  was 
not  the  first  part  of  the  earth  to  bear, 
and  which  was  purposely  given  it 
because  another  part  of  the  earth  had 
already  borne  it.  The  geography  of 
all  lands  shows  that  nothing  is  more 
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common  than  for  two  or  more  places 
to  bear  the  same  name  quite  inde- 
pendently. We  have  two  Dorchesters, 
two  Tolosce,  two  or  more  Bononice,  and 
a  crowd  of  other  like  cases — to  say 
nothing  of  the  primaeval  Athens  and 
Eleusis  which  are  said  to  have  once 
existed  in  Boeotia.  But  the  Messene 
of  Sicily  and  the  Messene  of  Pelo- 
ponnesos do  not  stand  in  this  vague 
kind  of  relation  to  one  another.  They 
are  as  directly  connected  as  Boston 
in  Holland  and  Boston  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  London  on  the  Thames 
and  London  in  Canada.  We  are  here 
in  the  thick  of  colonial  life  and  co- 
lonial nomenclature ;  Messene,  Naxos, 
Megara,  all  bear  names  which  were 
given  in  memory  of  older  dwellings 
of  man.  But  in  the  case  of  Messene 
there  is  a  special  peculiarity  which 
has  perhaps  no  exact  parallel.  The 
Sicilian  Messe"ne  is  clearly  called  after 
the  Peloponnesian  Messene,  and  yet 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Sicilian 
Messene  is  older  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesian Messene.  The  Sicilian  Messene 
is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  city  of  the 
name.  Por  in  the  older  geography  of 
Peloponnesos  Messene,  like  Elis,  was 
a  region  and  not  a  city.  The  city  of 
Messene,  the  creation  of  Epameinondas, 
did  not  exist  till  long  after  the 
Sicilian  Messene  had  put  on  the 
Messenian  name.  It  is  as  if  Boston 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  called, 
not  Boston  but  Holland,  and  as  if  a 
town  of  Holland  had  arisen  at  some 
later  time  in  the  Lincolnshire  f  enland. 
In  fact  a  great  many  curious  analogies 
and  contrasts  might  be  found  between 
old  Greek  colonial  nomenclature  and 
the  nomenclature  of  modern  European 
colonies,  at  least  till  the  latter  become 
utterly  whimsical,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States.  But  one  form  of 
modern  colonial  nomenclature  could 
not  have  anything  answering  to  it  in 
Greek  times.  This  is  where  a  colonial 
city  bears  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
old  country,  which  has  been  given  to 
it,  not  out  of  any  thought  of  that 
place,  but  because  it  had  become  the 
surname  or  title  of  some  man  whom  it 


was  wished  to  commemorate.  There 
must  be  very  few  minds  to  which  the 
names  of  Washington  and  Melbourne 
at  all  suggest  the  thought  of  the 
original  Washington  and  Melbourne 
in  England. 

But  in  our  Messenian  case  we  have 
further  complications.  Messeno  was 
not  the  oldest  name  of  the  city  on  the 
straits,  nor  was  Messene'  on  the  strait 
in  any  strict  sense  a  colony  of  the 
land  called  Messene  in  Peloponnesos. 
The  oldest  name  of  the  city  was 
ZanTde,  and  Zanklon,  we  are  told,  meant 
in  the  old  Sikel  tongue  a  reaping-hook. 
And  truly  no  more  thoroughly  descrip- 
tive name  could  have  been  given.  The 
reaping-hook  is  there  still  in  the  shape 
of  the  narrow  rim  of  land — the  ATcte, 
so  unlike  the  solid  Attic  and  Argolic 
peninsulas  which  shared  the  name — 
which  fences  in  the  haven  of  modern 
Messina  as  of  ancient  Zankle.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place, 
the  natural  breakwater  whose  presence 
has  enabled  the  city  under  all  changes 
to  keep  up  its  character  as  a  haven  of 
the  sea.  None  of  the  successive 
masters  of  Sicily  could  afford  to  neg- 
lect such  a  position  as  this.  By  virtue 
of  it  the  city  on  the  strait  has  ever 
remained  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  island;  for  a  long  time  past  it 
has  been  the  second  among  them, 
not  without  some  half-remembered 
claim  to  be  the  first.  Thoroughly 
to  take  in  the  position  of  the  harbour 
and  its  guard,  this  natural  gift  which 
mads  Zankle  Zankle,  the  traveller 
should  climb  one  of  the  hills  which  in 
truth  he  cannot  go  very  far  from  the 
sea-shore  without  beginning  to  climb. 
Messina  does  not  sit,  like  Palermo,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  caanpagna  fenced 
in  by  mountains.  No  one  could  ever, 
in  gazing  on  Messina,  have  thought  of 
that  picturesque  title  of  the  rival  city, 
the  Golden  Shell.  The  hills  at  Messina 
are  lower,  but  they  come  nearer  to  the 
shore ;  they  fix  the  position  of  the 
city  itself,  whose  streets  climb  up 
their  sides,  whose  monasteries  and 
fortresses  crown  their  heights.  We 
look  down  on  the  city,  the  strait,  the 
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continent  which  draws  so  near,  on  the 
city  beyond  the  strait  whose  name 
preserves  the  belief  that  island  and 
continent  once  were  one.  RMgion, 
Reggio,  the  place  of  bursting  asunder, 
keeps  up  the  memory  of  the  primseval 
earthquake  without  which  there  could 
hardly  have  been  a  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Accepting  this  primi- 
tive geology,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
look  on  the  Zanklon,  the  sickle-shaped 
spit  of  sand  to  which  Zankle  owed  its 
name  and  its  greatness  as  a  relic  of 
the  neck  of  land  which  once  joined  the 
great  peninsula  and  the  great  island  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Sikel  name  of  the  city  naturally 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  prse-Hel- 
lenic  inhabitants  had  not  neglected  so 
favourable  a  site.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  at  this 
point  did  not  find  an  uninhabited  land, 
but  a  fortress,  perhaps  a  city,  of  the 
Sikels.  When  we  remember  that 
these  Sikels  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Latins,  and 
therefore  of  the  Romans,  we  must 
beware  of  undervaluing  their  probable 
advance  either  political  or  military. 
This  however  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  Zankle  of  history  has  nothing 
Sikel  about  it  but  its  name.  We 
know  it  only  as  a  Greek  and  a  Chal- 
kidic  colony.  It  matters  little  to  its 
later  history  whether  it  was  founded 
directly  from  Chalkis  in  Euboia,  from 
the  Italian  Kymc,  or  from  its  own 
neighbour  Naxos.  In  any  case,  this 
most  important  point  in  the  island  was 
held  by  an  Ionian  city  which,  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when 
the  history  of  Greece  is  just  struggling 
into  something  like  chronological  order, 
when  the  history  of  Rome  is  still 
purely  fabulous,  was  already  great 
enough  to  send  out  colonies  of  its 
own.  Among  them  was  the  famous 
settlement  of  Himera,  the  one  Greek 
city  on  the  long  barbarian  northern 
coast  of  Sicily,  the  scene  alike  of  the 
great  victory  of  the  Greek  over  the 
Phoenician  and  of  the  great  vengeance 
dealt  by  the  Phoenician  on  the  Greek. 
And  we  may  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse 


of  the  political  condition  of  Zankle 
while  it  still  was  Zankle.  Herodotus, 
who  does  not  use  words  at  random, 
brands  the  rulers  of  Gela  and  Rhegion 
with  the  name  of  tyrant,  while  he 
gives  to  Skythes  of  Zankle  the  honour- 
able title  of  king.  It  is  certain  that 
at  no  time  was  the  line  between  king 
and  tyrant  so  strictly  drawn  in  the 
colonial  cities  as  it  was  in  old  Greece. 
The  rulers  of  Syracuse  were  evidently 
well  pleased  to  be  called  kings  by  any 
one  who,  like  Pindar,  did  not  scruple 
to  give  them  the  title.  In  Cyprus  it 
is  clear  that  Evagoras  and  other  Greek 
rulers  were  really  no  tyrants,  but  law- 
ful hereditary  princes.  As  the  old 
heroic  monarchy  lived  on  in  the  bor- 
der states  of  Greece  long  after  it  had 
died  out  in  Greece  itself,  so  it  seems 
also  to  have  lived  on  in  some  of  the 
colonies.  We  may  assume  therefore 
that  princely  government  had  never 
died  out  in  Zankle,  any  more  than  it 
did  in  the  Cyprian  Salamis.  Otherwise 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  Herodotus 
should  have  so  carefully  distinguished 
King  Skythes  from  the  tyrants  Hip- 
pokrates  and  Anaxilaos. 

It  is  singular,  and  yet  perhaps  in 
Sicily  it  is  not  inappropriate,  that  the 
two  main  events  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  city  should  be  revolutions 
which  read  like  doubles  of  one 
another.  Twice  has  the  city  received, 
and  that  through  the  foulest  treachery, 
new  inhabitants  and  a  new  name.  If 
Skythes  was  a  lawful  prince  of  an 
ancient  stock,  he  was  the  last  of  that 
stock  who  reigned  in  Zankle.  Samian 
exiles,  flying  from  the  advance  of  the 
Persian,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  men  of  Zankle  to  join  them  in 
founding  a  new  colony  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Sicily.  The  Samians, 
stirred  up,  from  whatever  cause,  by 
the  tyrant  of  Rhegion,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  absence  of  the 
Zanklaian  army  before  a  Sikel  fortress, 
to  seize  on  Zankle  for  themselves. 
This  is  an  instance  of  what,  in  the 
Italian  phrase  borrowed  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  was  called  a  single  treason. 
By  a  single  treason  too  Hippokrates  of 
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Gela,  when  the  homeless  Zanklaians 
craved  his  help  as  their  ally,  handed 
them   over  to  the  Samians  who  had 
usurped    their   dwellings.      He  even, 
the  story  runs,  from  what  motive   it 
is   not  very  clear,   exhorted   the   Sa- 
mians, but  exhorted  them  in  vain,  to 
slaughter  as  well  as  to  rob  and  enslave 
these  unfortunates.     But  it  was  surely 
a    double     treason    when    Anaxilaos 
turned  upon  the  Samian  inhabitants  of 
Zankle,  as  he  had  before  set  upon  the 
original    Zanklaians,    and     displaced 
them  in  favour  of  a  company  of  colon- 
ists of  mixed  and    uncertain   origin, 
over  whom  he   might  himself   claim 
the  honours  of  a  founder.  Among  them 
there  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  pro- 
portion of   Messenians  from  Pelopon- 
nesos,  refugees   seeking  shelter  after 
their  vain  revolt  against  their  Spartan 
masters.       Anaxilaos    himself    seems 
also  to   have   had   some   family  con- 
nexion with  the  Messenian  land.     The 
coincidence  suggested  a  name  for  the 
colony,  if  the  old  name  was  to  pass 
away.     Zankle  therefore  became,  as  it 
has  since  remained,  Messana,  Messene, 
Messina,   the   first  city,    though    not 
the  first  land,  to  bear  the  Messenian 
name. 

This  is  an  ugly  story  of  the  doings 
of  Greeks  towards  fellow-Greeks  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
King  Skythes  at  least  found  better 
treatment  among  barbarians,  and  died 
in  safety  under  the  protection  of  the 
Persian  king.  But  we  dwell  on  this 
familiar  tale  of  Herodotus  mainly  be- 
cause, as  we  have  hinted,  the  same 
drama  was  so  closely  played  over  again 
two  hundred  years  later.  It  was  not 
however  in  the  same  Messene  that  the 
second  tragedy  was  acted.  Amid  the 
Punic  wars  of  Dionysios,  Messene  was, 
if  our  accounts  are  true,  as  utterly 
overthrown,  as  utterly  swept  away,  by 
Himilkon  and  his  host  as  Akragas 
had  been  a  little  earlier.  Diodoros 
uses  all  his  power  of  words  to  tell  us 
how  thoroughly  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  done.1  And,  as  far  as  we 


DiodorilS.  xiv.  58. 
r)s    TO.    Tfix'n     Kara 


'lji.(\K<av  Se  rrjs  Me<r- 
Kiict    irposfTatf    TO?S 


are  concerned,  it  was  done  thoroughly. 
We    have   no   tombs   or   temples   of 
Zankle  to  set  against  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  old  Akragas.     Yet  Messene 
rose  again,  and  a  hundred  years  later 
its  wealth  and  beauty  tempted  the  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  of  Agathokles  to 
repeat   the    deed  of  the  Samians,  to 
seize    the    city    as    their    own,   and, 
what  the  Samians  had  refused  to  do, 
to  massacre  all  its  male  inhabitants. 
These  new  settlers  were  the  Mamer- 
tines,  the  sons  of  Mamers,  and   Mes- 
sene, once  Zankle,  was   now  Mamer- 
tina    civitas.      But    this  third   name 
never  took  root.    But  the  Mamertines, 
though  not  their  name,  flourished  for 
a  while.     They  brought  the   Romans 
into  Sicily,  no  small  event,  as  its  con- 
sequences  showed,  in  the  history   of 
the  world.     That  Rome  and  Carthage 
must,  in  any  case,  have  met  sooner  or 
later  as  enemies  needs  no  proof.     A 
day  must  have  come  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean  world    could    no  longer  have 
held  both  of  them.     And  Sicily,  the 
natural    bridge    between     Italy    and 
Africa,   provided    the    most    obvious 
apple  of  discord  between  the  Italian 
and  the  African  commonwealth.    But 
events  which   must  happen  at  rsome 
time  or  on  some  occasion  do  happen 
at  some  particular  time  and  on  some 
particular  occasion.     And  the  particu- 
lar  occasion   which   did   bring  Rome 
and  Sicily  together  as   enemies  arose 
out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana.      The  city  on  which  we 
gaze  from  the   height  of   fortress  or 
convent  stands  as  the  path  by  which 
the  lords  of  the  land  beyond  the  strait 
first  entered  the  island  which  lay  so 
near  to  their    dominions.     The   long 
Punic   wars,  the  career  of   Hannibal 
and  of  Scipio,  the  provincial  system  of 
Rome,  the  fall  of  Carthage  and   her 
second    life,   all    followed   as    direct 
cause  and  effect  from  the  day  when  the 

<7rpaTicuTOjy  /tara/BaAf?//  ras  otWay  els  eScupos, 
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children  of  Mamers  by  the  Tiber  came 
to  help  the  children  of  Mamers  by  the 
Messenian  strait.  The  strife  between 
Aryan  and  Semitic  man  was  to  go  on, 
it  was  to  go  on  on  Sicilian  soil  and  in 
Sicilian  waters.  But  the  champion- 
ship was  now  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  local  commonwealths  and  tyrants 
into  the  hands  of  the  city  whose  mis- 
sion was  to  rule  the  nations.  Messana 
was  saved  from  a  second  overthrow  at 
Carthaginian  hands,  first  to  become 
the  free  ally  of  Rome,  and  then  to  be- 
come a  part  of  Rome  herself,  endowed 
with  her  own  citizenship.  She  was  to 
live  on,  as  one  of  the  endless  cities  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  till  a  day  came  when 
Rome  herself  was  no  longer  Roman. 
Then  it  was  in  her  haven,  sheltered  by 
her  ZanUon,  that  the  ships  of  Beli- 
sarius  gathered  when  he  sailed  to  win 
back  Naples  and  Rome,  as  well  us 
Panormos  and  Messana,  to  the  Empire. 
Meanwhile  Carthage  was  swept  from 
the  earth  by  Roman  hands  as  utterly 
as  Messene  had  been  by  Punic  hands. 
She  was  to  rise  again  as  a  Roman  city, 
second  among  Reman  cities  only  to 
Rome  herself ;  she  was  to  be  the  Car- 
thage of  Christian  bishops  and  Teutonic 
kings,  the  Carthage  which  Belisarius 
won  back  for  the  rule  of  Rome,  the 
Carthage  whence  Heraclius  went  forth 
to  save  Christendom  from  the  Persian 
and  the  Avar,  and  whither  he  dreamed 
for  a  moment  of  translating  the  Imperial 
throne.  Then  came  the  second  strife, 
when  again  the  old  foes  met  under  the 
banners  of  new  creeds.  The  Roman 
had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Saracen  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Phoenician.  Carthage,  no  longer 
Semitic  andj  Baalite,  but  Roman  and 
Christian,  bore  up  for  years  against  the 
new  Semitic  invasion,  and  when  she 
fell,  she  fell  utterly.  Her  memory  is 
preserved  only  in  the  name  of  her  own 
Spanish  colony  and  of  Spanish  cities 
which  bear  her  name  beyond  the 
western  Ocean.  So  the  Peloponnesian 
Messene  has  perished,  while  the 
Sicilian  Messene  still  nourishes.  AVhile 
Roman  Carthage  was  swept  away  by 
the  Saracen  invader,  Roman  Messana 


lived  on  for  two  hundred  years  under 
his  yoke,  till  the  Norman  deliverer 
again  gave  her  a  place  and  a  nan-e 
among  European  and  Christian  cities. 
Thus,  looking  at  the  city  which 
Rome  saved  from  Carthage,  our 
thoughts  wander  on  to  Carthage  her- 
self. And  when  our  thoughts  have 
thus  reached  the  great  enemy  of  Mes- 
sana, we  cannot  but  think  for  a  mo- 
ment how  narrow  the  view  is  which 
parts  history  by  an  arbitrary  line,  and 
which  forgets  that  the  city  of  Himil- 
kon  and  Hannibal  rose  to  a  new  life 
as  the  city  of  Cyprian,  Genseric,  and 
Heraclius.  And  as  we  come  back  in 
thought  to  the  spot  on  which  we  are 
standing,  we  feel  a  lack  that  so  little 
is  left  below  us  of  the  city  for  which 
Rome  and  Carthage  strove.  We  see 
somewhat  of  the  city  which  the  first 
Roger  won  before  he  won  Palermo ; 
we  see  more  of  the  city  which  the 
Bourbon  bombarded  in  our  own  days. 
But  save  the  imperishable  harbour, 
save  the  still  abiding  Zanklon,  we  have 
little  to  remind  us  of  the  days  when 
that  haven  was  crowded  by  the  fleets 
of  Himilkon  and  of  Belisarius.  We 
see  as  little  to  remind  us  that  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  Messana  be- 
came a  city  of  Islam ;  it  is  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  ask  that  there  should  be 
any  memorials  of  the  first  recovery  of 
the  city  from  its  misbelieving  masters. 
It  was  not  without  Norman  help,  so 
the  Norman  historians  are  careful  to 
tell  us,  that  George  Maniakes  won 
back  Messana  for  a  moment  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  Eastern  Caesar.  And 
Englishmen  may  feel  themselves  to 
have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  exploits 
of  the  Byzantine  hero,  if  we  hold  that 
our  own  Norwegian  invader,  Harold 
Hardrada  who  fell  at  Stamfordbridge, 
led  on  his  Warangians  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  once  Christian  city  from 
the  Saracen.1  But  the  memory  of 
Maniakes  has  found  its  most  abiding 

1  See  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  77.  Amari, 
Storia  dti  Musulmani  in  Sicilia,  ii.  385 — 6. 
In  George  Kedrenos  (ii.  520)  the  African  allies 
of  the  Sicilian  Mussulmans  become 
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home  at  Syracuse ;  let  us  wait  and 
meet  him  there  in  his  own  castle ;  here 
at  Messana  he  is  but  a  secondary 
figure  in  our  survey ;  we  are  rather 
tempted  to  hasten  on  to  the  days  when 
the  Norman  came  to  conquer  more 
lastingly  on  his  own  account.  There 
were  difficulties  in  the  way ;  the  poet 
of  the  enterprise  grows  eloquent  on 
the  dangers  of  the  strait,  narrow  as  it 
was — 

"  Dux  ibi  militibus  sumpti  ratibusque  paratis, 
Transvehitur  Siculum  multis  comitantibus 

sequor ; 
Quod  licet  angustum  licet  est  grave  praa- 

tereundum. 

Scilla  Caribdis  ibi  diversa  pericula  praebent ; 
Una  rotat  naves,  illidit  et  altera  saxis." 1 

William  of  Apulia  could  not  bring 
himself  to  leave  out  Skylla  and 
Charybdis,  though  we  may  suspect 
that  they  did  as  little  damage  to 
the  fleet  of  Count  Roger  as  they 
commonly  do  now  to  a  modern 
steamer.  In  the  prose  of  Geoffrey  of 
Malaterra,  Skylla  and  Charybdis  seem 
much  less  dangerous  than  the  valiant 
Saracen  defenders  of  the  city.  But 
Messina  was  won,  a  great  and  rich 
prize  under  Saracen  rule,  as  it  re- 
mained under  Norman  rule  for  its 
next  besiegers.  Of  the  Norman  at 
least  we  cannot  say  that  he  has 
failed  to  leave  either  his  memory  or 
his  works  behind  him.  The  metro- 
politan church,  disfigured  as  it  is,  still 
abides  a  witness  of  the  zeal  of  the 
conquering  Christian,  of  the  art  of 
the  conquered  Saracen.  And,  though 
Messina  is  poor,  as  compared  with 
several  other  Sicilian  cities,  in  the 
remains  of  mediaeval  art,  yet  up  and 
down  her  streets  not  a  few  fragments, 

1  Will  App.  lib.  iii.  Muratori,  v.  265. 
Let  no  one  put  any  faith  in  the  Brevis[His- 
toria  Liberationis  MessancR  in  Muratori,  vi. 
614.  Its  speech,  as  Amari  (iii.  58)  says 
bewrays  it  for  a  late  forgery.  Certainly  it 
would  have  needed  a  wonderful  measure  of 
learning  and  pedantry  for  an  eleventh  cen- 
tury man  to  I  have  fished  up  and  used  the 
name  of  Mamertina  civitas.  The  "nobUes 
Mamertini  "  too  seem  as  out  of  place  as  the 
name  of  their  city ;  and  the  city  has  already 
arms  to  blazon  in  heraldic  language,  "  aurea 
crux  in  rubeo  campo  depicta." 


both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  of  the 
date  both  of  the  Norman  and  the  later 
dynasties  are  easily  found  scattered. 

First  of  them  all,  comes  the  great 
metropolitan  church  which  after  the 
careful  efforts  of  many  ages  to  wipe  out 
its  main  historical  and  artistic  features, 
still  keeps  no  small  remains  of  the 
great  fabric  with  which  Count  Roger 
sought  to  adorn  and  sanctify  the  city 
which  he  had  won  from  the  infidel. 
And,  if  the  church  of  Messina  has  to 
deplore  the  destroying  rage  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  may  at  least  rejoice  that  their  work 
of  destruction  was  not  carried  so  far 
as  the  work  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
next  century  at  Palermo.  Count 
Roger,  like  the  Norman  princes  who 
followed  his  example,  built  his  church 
in  the  style  of  the  conquered  Saracen, 
the  style  which  we  see  in  its  perfection 
at  Monreale  and  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Palermo.  The  columns,  whether  taken 
from  ancient  buildings  or  wrought  in 
imitation  of  them,  keep  classical  or  at 
the  most  Byzantine  forms,  while  the 
arches  which  they  support  are  pointed. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  pointed  style  of  Sicily  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  North,  except  so  far  as 
this  last  may  well  have  taken  ideas 
from  Saracenic  buildings  in  Sicily  as 
well  as  from  buildings  in  the  further 
east.  The  pointed  arch,  as  used  in 
this  style,  is  no  sign  of  even  approach- 
ing Gothic.  These  buildings  are  in  no 
sense  Transitional ;  they  form  a  style 
of  their  own  which,  as  wrought  by 
Saracen  artists  for  Christian  princes, 
can  be  called  by  no  name  so  fit  as  that 
of  Christian  Saracenic.  Of  this  style 
the  great  church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Messina  must  have  been  one  of  the 
grandest  examples.  Two  noble  ranges 
of  columns  divide  the  nave  from  its 
aisles,  and,  what  is  not  the  case  either 
at  Monreale  or  at  Palermo,  the  series 
is  continued  round  the  west  end,  so  as 
to  make  a  western  gallery,  as  in  many 
of  the  great  churches  of  Germany. 
The  capitals  are  a  study  of  various 
classical  and  quasi-classical  types ;  but 
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it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  columns 
can  have  come  from  any  one  building. 
They  are  however  commonly  said  to 
have  come  from  the  temple  of  PoseidSn 
at  the  Pharos.  These  columns  of 
course  supported  pointed  arches ;  and, 
by  going  into  the  aisles,  we  may  see 
that  the  pointed  arches  are  there  still. 
But  they  displeased  the  taste  of  the 
enlightened  times  which  boasted  a 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  as  well 
as  of  England,  and  in  1682  round 
arches  of  the  received  classical  kind 
were  made  to  disguise  the  Saracenic 
work  of  Count  pRoger.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  safer  if  in  this  part  of  the 
church  we  say  "  King "  Roger,  for, 
though  Count  Roger  began  the  build- 
ing in  1098,  he  would  hardly  have  got 
very  far  into  the  nave  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1101.  But  the  Count,  the 
first  conqueror,  must  at  least  have 
begun  the  three  great  apses  which 
form  the  finish  of  the  church  at  the 
east  end.  Outside  they  have  now  a 
strange  effect,  as  the  two  side  apses  have 
in  very  modern  times  been  carried  up  in 
the  form  of  round  towers.  Inside  the 
apses  derive  their  chief  interest  from  a 
splendid  series  of  mosaics,  of  a  date 
a  good  deal  later  than  either  Roger. 
But  they  are  rich  in  their  teaching  of 
later  Sicilian  history,  and  they  speci- 
ally bring  home  to  us  one  of  the 
deliverers  of  Sicily  whose  name  must 
not  be  forgotten  among  the  more 
famous  names  before  and  after  him. 
In  the  great  apse,  kneeling  humbly 
before  the  colossal  form  and  its  atten- 
dants, is  wrought,  in  a  style  suggesting 
an  earlier  date  than  his,  the  figure  of 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  the  king  who 
confirmed  the  freedom  which  the  Ves- 
pers won,  and  made  Sicily  independent 
of  the  French  lords  of  the  mainland. 
If  his  successors  on  his  throne  were 
of  such  small  account  that  it  is  hard 
to  remember  their  names  and  order, 
he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  that.  At 
all  events  we  may  here  make  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  as  they 
kneel  in  the  imperishable  mosaic. 
Frederick  himself  in  the  main  group 
is  attended  by  his  son  and  successor, 


Peter  the  Second,  and  by  another  son, 
Guidotto,  Archbishop  of  Messina.  In 
the  northern  apse,  among  a  crowd  of 
saints,  we  see  Frederick's  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  in  the  southern  his  son  King 
Lewis  is  marked  by  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, while  the  saints  before  whom  he 
kneels  are  still — in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— labelled  in  Greek.  We  feel  as  it 
were  admitted  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  later  Sicilian  royalty,  and  we  are, 
in  a  yet  more  literal  sense,  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  an  earlier  and  a 
later  king.  Two  kings  and  a  queen 
are  there,  not  in  tombs  beneath  the 
ground,  but  lifted  high  in  air  like  our 
own  ancient  kings  at  Winchester.  On 
one  side  of  the  great  apse  is  the  coffin, 
sarcophagus,  or  whatever  we  are  to 
call  it,  of  the  last  Conrad,  king  alike 
of  Germany  and  of  Sicily,  but  whose 
personal  being  we  are  apt  to  forget 
between  his  father  Frederick  and  his 
brother  Manfred.  On  the  other  side 
is  a  prince  of  more  renown,  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous,  a  name  which 
stands  out  in  the  Italian  history  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  whom  we 
remember  here  as  the  one  king,  who, 
before  both  Sicilies  were  swallowed  up 
under  Spanish  dominion,  wore  both 
the  Sicilian  crowns  along  with  that  of 
Aragon.  Further  east  we  see,  exalted 
in  the  like  fashion,  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a  queen  whom  we  must  trust 
to  our  guide-books  or  our  note-books 
to  keep  in  our  remembrance.  Unless 
we  contemplate  any  special  searchings 
into  Sicilian  history  after  the  second 
Frederick  is  gone,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  carry  in  our  minds  the  memory  of 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Frederick  the 
Third.1 

1  As  so  many  of  the  kings  of  Sicily  were 
also  kings  of  some  other  kingdom  there  is 
often  a  certain  confusion  as  to  their  numbers. 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  is  strictly 
Charles  the  Third  of  Sicily ;  but  he  is  not 
reckoned  as  such,  because  insular  patriotism 
refuses  to  count  Charles  of  Anjou,  The 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  is  in  Sicily 
Frederick  the  First,  and  the  Aragonese  de- 
liverer is  Frederick  the  Second.  But  both 
in  Sicily  and  in  the  Empire  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  difference  between  Frederick  the 
Second  and  Frederick  the  Third. 
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It  is  then  in  the    interior   of   the 
metropolitan    church   that    the   chief 
points  of   real  historical  interest  are 
to    be    seen.     Perhaps    there    would 
have  been  more  of  them,  both  inside 
and  out,  but  for  a  fire  which  happened 
at  a  funeral  of  King  Conrad,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  consider- 
able  part  of   the    church.     But   the 
church  still  keeps  the  impress  of  the 
original   design,  and  there   are   some 
parts  of   later  date  which  are  worth 
studying.    Perhaps  no  one  will  strictly 
approve  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  yet  it 
is  impossible  that  any  one  should  fail 
to  examine  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
the  singular  decorations  of  the  three 
doorways  of  the  west  front  and  the 
sculptures  which  connect  them.     The 
wildest  exuberance  of  fancy  seems  here 
to  have  had  its  fullest  play.     There 
are  to  be  sure  some  subjects  distinctly 
sacred,  and  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  attaching  sym- 
bolical meanings  to  the  sculptures  which 
represent  ploughing  and  the  gathering 
in  of  the  crops  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive.     But  the  little  angels  or  little 
cupids,  whichever   they  may  be — for 
the   mythologies    of    the   Renaissance 
period  are  not  always  easy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished— climbing  up  the  branches 
of  trees  and  catching  birds  and  small 
monkeys,  are  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  but    it    is    hard    to    understand 
how   they  can   ever   have   tended   to 
edification.     But  we  need  not  greatly 
concern   ourselves   with    them ;    they 
belong  to  the  days  when  the   glories 
of  Sicily  had  passed  away.     We  would 
gladly  exchange  any  amount  of  mere 
prettiness  for  even  a  fragment  which 
would  give  us  a  hint  as  to  what  was 
the  look  of  the  original  front  of  the 
church  when  Roger  the  King  bought 
to  perfection  what  Roger  the  Count 
had  begun. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  mother 
church  we  may  find  a  fragment  which, 
without  exactly  satisfying  our  curiosity 
on  this  head,  certainly  helps  further 
to  awaken  it.  This  is  the  church 
called  the  Annunziata  de'  Catalani,  a 
small  building  which,  like  the  metropo- 


litan church,  stands  in  the  ancient  part 
of  the  town,  and  which  may  well  enough 
mark,  as  tradition  says  that  it  marks, 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon.    Here 
in  one  street  we  find  the  east  end,  in 
another  the  west,  of  a  small  church 
which,  outside  at  least,  cornea  nearer 
to  the  Northern  Romanesque  than  is 
usual  in  Sicily.     It  is  a  cross  church, 
with   a  nave,  a  cupola,  and  a  single 
apse  beyond  it.     In  one  street  we  see 
the   apse   with   plain    round   arcades, 
quite     unlike    anything   at    Palermo 
or   Monreale,  but  which  might  have 
stood  in  Germany,  in  Normandy,  or 
even  in  England,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cupola  which  peeps  over  it.    Of  the 
west  end  the  upper  part  is  disfigured, 
but  the  three  doorways  remain.     The 
two  side  ones,  with  their  square  heads 
and  tympana  above  them,  have  a  North- 
Italian  rather  than  either  a  Sicilian  or 
a   strictly  Northern  look.      But   the 
central  one,  on  the  one  hand,  has  no 
tympanum,   while  in  the  supports  of 
its  round  arch  it  reminds  us  where  we 
are.    One  of  the  two  orders  of  the  arch 
has  quasi- classical  shafts  and  capitals  ; 
the   other   rests   on   square    supports 
which  strike  us  as  not  being  in  their 
places,   and    which     bear  Arabic   in- 
scriptions.    The  sight  of  the  Eastern 
letters    at   once  reminds    us    of    our 
whereabouts,  and  Arabic  scholars  tell 
us  that  the  inscriptions  contain  verses 
in  which  King  Roger  invites  the  great 
men  of  his  court  to  enter  the  earthly 
Paradise  of  his  palace.     Here  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  Saracenic  wonders 
of   Palermo.     Nowhere  out  of   Sicily 
would  a  Christian  King,  above  all  a 
Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  address  his 
courtiers  in  the  tongue  of  the  Koran. 
The    interior    of    this     interesting 
little  church  has  been  sadly  modernized 
in  the  usual  fashion  ;  but  the  columns 
and  their  quasi-classical  capitals  have 
been  spared.     Close  by  the  west  front, 
as  if  in  contrast,  is  a  gateway  with  a  flat 
arch  in  the  latest  Sicilian  style.     Many 
other  remains  of  various  dates  will  be 
found   both  in   churches  and  houses, 
especially  in  the  street  which  bears  the 
name   of   the  Street    of   Monasteries, 
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And,  whether  we  admire  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  observe  the 
church  of  Saint  Gregory  with  its 
strange  spire,  overlooking  the  city 
from  its  lofty  height.  The  church  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter — more  likely  a  Mamertine 
Jupiter  than  a  Zanklaian  Zeus — and 
the  view  from  the  front  is  splendid. 
But  more  might  have  been  hoped  from 
a  little  church  called  La  Cattolica, 
where  an  inscription  describes  it  as 
the  mother  of  all  the  Greek  churches. 
This  of  course  means  only  the  United 
Greeks,  the  Greek,  or  more  strictly 
Albanian,  colonists  who  have  at  various 
times  sought  shelter  in  Sicily  from 
Turkish  bondage.  In  their  Western 
home  they  have  been  brought  to  that 
half-way  house  between  East  and  West 
in  which  beards,  wives,  and  a  national 
ritual  are  allowed,  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  is  acknowledged. 
The  church  has  been  horribly  modern- 
ized and  neglected  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  originally  followed  Byzan- 
tine models.  But  this  and  the  other 
churches  and  buildings  of  Messina  are 
all  quite  secondary  to  the  metropolitan 
church  and  the  church  of  the  Cata- 
lans. It  is  round  them  that  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  city  as  it  now 
stands  gathers. 

The  Norman  then,  and  the  feebler 
successors  of  the  Norman,  have  left 
their  mark  deeply  impressed  on  Mes- 
sina, while  its  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  city  of  modern  days.  We  wish,  as 
we  gaze,  for  some  relics  of  the  days 
before  the  Norman  came,  and  we  could 
wish  for  something  to  remind  us  of 
several  points  in  the  history  of  Messina 
later  than  the  coming  of  the  Norman. 
The  English  mind  seems  just  now 
greatly  stirred  at  the  thought  that 
the  Poitevin  Count  who  was  also,  as 
a  kind  of  accident,  King  of  England, 
and  who  paid  two  short  visits  to  Eng- 
land to  take  her  crown  and  her  money, 
showed  himself  in  Cyprus  as  a  freebooter 
of  a  somewhat  more  open  kind  than  he 
had  shown  himself  in  his  own  kingdom. 
Now  that  everybody  who  never  heard 
of  Cyprus  before  is  writing  to  the 


papers  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of 
that  island,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
those  who  are  curious  in  his  adventures 
that  the  Lion-hearted  King  appeared 
at  Messina  and  at  Ragusa  as  well  as  at 
Cyprus.  At  Ragusa — not  the  obscure 
Ragusa  in  Sicily,  but  the  true  city  of 
rocks  and  argosies — Richard  came  with 
no  means  of  doing  harm,  and  history 
or  tradition  attributes  to  him  a  certain 
amount  of  good.  We  should  be  well 
pleased  if  we  could  attribute  to  him  any 
such  work  at  Messina  as  the  ruined 
basilica  on  the  island  of  La  Croma, 
which  is  most  likely  the  memorial  of 
his  passage  through  the  Hadriatic 
lands.  But  though  King  Richard 
quarrelled  with  everybody,  though  he 
took  Messina  in  a  shorter  time  than 
a  priest  would  take  to  say  mattins,1 
and  though  he  built  himself  the 
castle  of  Mattegriffon,  that  is,  "  Stop- 
Grtfbn"*  or  "Greek,"  and  wintered 
there  in  great  splendour,  we  see  no 
more  signs  of  him  now  than  we  see  of 
Skythes  or  Himilkon.  We  read  the  tale, 
and  the  momentary  squabble  with  the 
French  and  English  kings  sounds  like  a 
warning  of  the  far  more  fearful  blow 
which  Sicily  was  to  feel  from  the  other 
King  of  the  North,  the  Swabian  claim- 
ant of  her  crown  who  was  almost 
already  on  his  march.  Ages  rolled  on, 
and  Messina,  which  had  once  seen  cru- 

1  So  says  the  "author  of  5  the  Itinerarium 
Regis  Ricardi,  ii.  16  (vol.  i.  p.  163,  Stubbs) : 
"Quid  plural     Rex   Ricardus  uno  impetu 
citius  jure  belli  occupaverat  Messanam,  quam 
quilibet  presbyter  cantasset  matutinas."  Was 
the  priest  supposed  to  get  through  his  task  as 
quickly  as  Roger,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  Justiciar,  on  the  famous  day  which 
made  his  fortunes  \    "  Sacerdos  petitione  sus- 
cepta,  ad  incipiendum  promptus  et  ad  fmien- 
duni    succinctus,    in    utroque    militibus    sic 
placuit,  ut  dicerent  tarn  aptuni  militibus  re- 
periri  non  posse  capellanum  ....  factusque 
illi  et  ejus  militibus  capellanus  ad  libitum, 
caecus  praestabat   caecis   ducatum."—  Guill. 
Neub.  i.  6. 

2  Griffon,  it   should   be  remembered,  was 
the  usual  crusading  name  for  the  Greeks,  both 
in  French  and  in  Latin  which  did  not  affect 
any  special  elegance.     It  is  an  odd  corruption, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  corruption. 
Visitors   to  Palermo   will  remember  Monte 
Griffone. 
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saders  set  forth  on  an  errand  in  which 
they  could  not  win  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turk  but  could  win  Cyprus  from  its 
own  people,  saw  the  return  of  other 
crusaders  from  warfare  in  which  they 
could  indeed  overthrow  the  Turk's 
navy  but  could  not  save  Cyprus 
from  his  clutches.  It  was  from  Messina 
that  the  navy  of  Christendom  set  forth 
to  do  its  work  at  Lepanto,  and  it  was 
to  Messina  that  Don  John  of  Austria 
came  back  in  triumph  with  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished  Paynim.  His  statue 
still  remains,  though  moved  from  its 
place ;  but  the  Strada  d1  Austria  called 
after  him  has,  by  the  usual  folly,  been 
changed  into  Via  Primo  Setterribre.  It 
is  strange  that  one  piece  of  history 
cannot  be  commemorated  without  the 
memory  of  another  piece  of  history 
being  wiped  out.  In  this  particular 
use  at  least  the  word  Austria  could 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  a  symbol 
of  bondage.  And,  if  the  Strada 
d' Austria  has  changed  its  name,  the 
Porta  Imperiale,  which  once  preserved 
the  memory  of  Don  John's  father,  of 
Sicily's  first  Austrian  Emperor-King, 
has  vanished  altogether. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  after  several 
generations  of  Austrian  or  Spanish 
Kings  had  worn  the  Sicilian  crown 
that  Messina  wholly  lost  the  character 
of  a  free  commonwealth.  As  she  saw 
crusading  fleets  enter  her  haven  in  two 
characters,  so  she  saw  the  fleets  of 
France  enter  her  haven  in  two  cha- 
racters. She  beat  back  the  navy  of 


Charles  of  Anjou  till  the  deliverer 
from  Aragon  came  to  her  help;  she 
welcomed  the  navy  which  Lewis  the 
Great  sent  for  her  deliverance  from  her 
Spanish  master.  But  for  a  free  state 
to  lean  on  a  despot  has  ever  been  to 
lean  on  a  broken  reed.  Messina, 
hitherto  rich  and  great  in  her  local 
independence,  now  paid  the  penalty 
of  having  dreamed  of  casting  out  one 
tyrant  by  another's  help.  Forsaken 
by  her  French  helpers,  forgotten,  as 
those  who  struggle  for  independence 
commonly  are  forgotten,  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe,  Messina  lost  her  place ;  her 
privileges  were  swept  away,  and  where 
the  well-nigh  free  city  could  number 
120,000  citizens,  the  King  could  pre- 
sently number  only  15,000  subjects. 

To  struggles  like  these,  to  later  and 
happier  struggles  of  our  own  day,  to 
earthquakes  also  and  pestilences,  is  it 
owing  that  the  Messina  of  our  day, 
though  containing  much  that  is  of  re- 
spectable antiquity,  has  the  general  look 
of  a  modern  city.  We  are  now  on  the 
turning-point  of  the  island,  the  point 
at  which  we  begin  to  think  less  of 
mediaeval  kings  and  counts,  and  more 
of  the  tyrants  and  commonwealths  of 
Hellenic  days.  "We  pass  on  from  the 
strait  to  the  open  sea,  the  sea  that 
looks  towards  Hellas.  And,  at  our 
first  stopping-place,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  forget  the  names  which  are  great  at 
Palermo  and  even  at  Messina,  as  we 
stand  on  the  spot  where  the  Hellenic 
history  of  Sicily  begins. 
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UNDER  yonder  beech-tree  single  on  the  greensward, 

Couched  with  her  arms  behind  her  golden  head, 
Knees  and  tresses  folded  to  slip  and  ripple  idly, 

Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  an  arm  beneath  her, 

Press  her  parting  lips  as  her  waist  I  gather  slow, 
Waking  in  amazement  she  could  not  but  embi'ace  me 

Then  would  she  hold  me  and  never  let  me  go  J 


Shy  as  the  squirrel  and  wayward  as  the  swallow, 

Swift  as  the  swallow  along  the  river's  light 
Circleting  the  surface  to  meet  his  mirrored  winglets, 

Fleeter  she  seems  in  her  stay  than  in  her  flight. 
Shy  as  the  squirrel  that  leaps  among  the  pine-tops, 

Wayward  as  the  swallow  overhead  at  set  of  sun, 
She  whom  I  love  is  hard  to  catch  and  conquer, 

Hard,  but  0  the  glory  of  the  winning  were  she  won ! 


When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  mirror, 

Tying  up  her  laces,  looping  up  her  hair, 
Often  she  thinks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

More  love  should  I  have,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  lighted  mirror, 

Loosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls, 
Often  she  thinks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  miss  but  one  for  many  boys  and  girls. 
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Heartless  she  is  as  the  shadow  in  the  meadows, 

Flying  to  the  hills  on  a  blue  and  breezy  noon. 
No,  she  is  athirst  and  drinking  up  her  wonder  : 

Earth  to  her  is  young  as  the  slip  of  the  new  moon. 
Deals  she  an  unkindness,  'tis  but  her  rapid  measure, 

Even  as  in  a  dance ;   and  her  smile  can  heal  no  less  : 
Like  the  swinging  May-cloud  that  pelts  the  flowers  with  hailstones 

Off  a  sunny  border,  she  was  made  to  bruise  and  bless. 


Lovely  are  the  curves  of  the  white  owl  sweeping 

Wavy  in  the  dusk  lit  by  one  large  star. 
Lone  on  the  fir-branch  his  rattle-note  unvaried, 

Brooding  o'er  the  gloom,  spins  the  brown  eve- jar. 
Darker  grows  the  valley,  more  and  more  forgetting  : 

So  were  it  with  me  if  forgetting  could  be  willed. 
Tell  the  grassy  hollow  that  holds  the  bubbling  well-spring, 

Tell  it  to  forget  the  source  that  keeps  it  filled. 


Stepping  down  the  hill  with  her  fair  companions, 

Arm  in  arm,  all  against  the  raying  West, 
Boldly  she  sings,  to  the  merry  tune  she  marches; 

Brave  in  her  shape,  and  sweeter  unpossessed. 
Sweeter,  for  she  is  what  my  heart  first  awaking 

Whispered  the  world  was;    morning  light  is  she. 
Love  that  so  desires  would  fain  keep  her  changeless; 

Fain  would  fling  the  net,  and  fain  have  her  free. 

*  *  * 

Happy  happy  time,  when  the  white  star  hovers 

Low  over  dim  fields  fresh  with  bloomy  dew, 
Near  the  face  of  dawn,  that  draws  athwart  the  darkness, 

Threading  it  with  colour,  like  yewberries  the  yew. 
Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 

Glowing,  and  with  crimson  a  long  cloud  swells. 
Maiden  still  the  morn  is ;    and  strange  she  is,  and  secret ; 

Strange  her  eyes;    her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold  sea-shells. 
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Sunrays,  leaning  on  our  southern  hills  and  lighting 

Wild  cloud-mountains  that  drag  the  hills  along, 
Oft  ends  the  day  of  your  shifting  brilliant  laughter 

Chill  as  a  dull  face  frowning  on  a  song. 
Ay,  but  shows  the  South-West  a  ripple-feathered  bosom 

Blown  to  silver  while  the  clouds  are  shaken  and  ascend 
Scaling  the  mid-heavens  as  they  stream,  there  comes  a  sunset 

Rich,  deep  like  love  in  beauty  without  end. 


When  at  dawn  she  sighs,  and  like  an  infant  to  the  window 

Turns  grave  eyes  craving  light,  released  from  dreams, 
Beautiful  she  looks,  like  a  white  water-lily 

Bursting  out  of  bud  in  havens  of  the  streams. 
When  from  bed  she  rises  clothed  from  neck  to  ankle 

In  her  long  nightgown  sweet  as  boughs  of  May, 
Beautiful  she  looks,  like  a  tall  garden  lily 

Pure  from  the  night,  and  splendid  for  the  day. 


Mother  of   the  dews,  dark  eye-lashed  twilight, 

Low-lidded  twilight,  o'er  the  valley's  brim, 
Rounding  on  thy  breast  sings  the  dew-delighted  skylark, 

Clear  as  though  the  dewdrops  had  their  voice  in  him. 
Hidden  where  rose-flush  drinks  the  rayless  planet, 

Fountain-full  he  pours  the  spraying  fountain-showers. 
Let  me  hear  her  laughter,  I  would  have  her  ever 

Cool  as  dew  in  twilight,  the   lark  above  the  flowers. 


All  the  girls  are  out  with  their  baskets  for  the  primrose; 

Up  lanes,  woods  through,  they  troop  in  joyful  bands. 
My  sweet  leads :   she  knows  not  why,  but  now  she  loiters, 

Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  and  hangs  her  hands. 
Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the  violets  are  jeeping, 

Coming  the  rose  :    and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odours  and  for  colour, 

Covert  and   the  nightingale;    she  knows  not   \\hy. 
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Kerchiefed  head  and  chin  she  darts  between  her  tulips, 

Streaming  like  a  willow  gray  in  arrowy  rain  : 
Some  bend  beaten  cheek  to  gravel,  and  their  angel 

She  will  be;   she  lifts  them,  and  on  she  speeds  again 
Black  the  driving  raincloud  breasts  the  iron  gateway  : 

She  is  forth  to  cheer  a  neighbour  lacking  mirth. 
So  when  sky  and  grass  met  rolling  dumb  for  thunder 

Saw  I  once  a  white  dove,  sole  light  of  earth. 


Prim  little  scholars  are  the  flowers  of   her  garden, 

Trained  to  stand  in  rows,  and  asking  if  they  please. 
I  might  love  them  well  but  for  loving  more  the  wild  ones: 

0  my  wild  ones  !    they  tell  me  more  than  these. 
You,  my  wild  one,  you  tell  of   honied  field-rose, 

Violet,  blushing  eglantine  in  life;   and  even  as  they, 
They  by  the  wayside  are  earnest  of  your  goodness, 

You  are  of   life's,  on  the  banks  that  line  the  way. 


Peering  at  her  chamber  the  white  crowns  the  red  rose, 

Jasmine  winds  the  porch  with  stars  two  and  three. 
Parted  is  the  window ;    she  sleeps ;    the  starry  jasmine 

Breathes  a  falling  breath  that  carries  thoughts  of  me. 
Sweeter  unpossessed,  have  I  said  of   her  my  sweetest? 

Not  while  she  sleeps :   while  she  sleeps  the  jasmine  breathes. 
Luring-  her  to  love ;    she  sleeps ;    the  starry  jasmine 

Bears  me  to  her  pillow  under  white  rose-wreaths. 


Yellow  with  birdfoot-trefoil  are  the  grass-glades; 

Yellow  with  cinquefoil  of  the  dew-gray  leaf; 
Yellow  with  stonecrop ;   the  moss-mounds  are  yellow ; 

Blue-necked  the  wheat  sways,  yellowing  to  the  sheaf  : 
Green-yellow  bursts  from  the  copse  the  laughing  yaffie ; 

Sharp  as  a  sickle  is  the  edge  of   shade  and  shine  : 
Earth  in  her  heart  laughs  looking  at  the  heavens, 

Thinking  of   the  harvest :    I  look  and  think  of    mine. 
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This  I  may  know  :  her  dressing  and  undressing 

Such  a  change  of  light  shows  as  when  the  skies  in  sport 
Shift  from  cloud  to  moonlight ;  or  edging  over  thunder 

Slips  a  ray  of  sun;  or  sweeping  into  port 
White  sails  furl ;  or  on  the  ocean  borders 

White  sails  lean  along  the  waves  leaping  green. 
Visions  of  her  shower  before  me,  but  from  eyesight 

Guarded  she  would  be  like  the  sun  were  she  seen. 


Front  door  and  back  of  the  mossed  old  farmhouse 

Open  with  the  morn,  and  in  a  breezy  link 
Freshly  sparkles  garden  to  stripe-shadowed  orchard, 

Green  across  a  rill  where  on  sand  the  minnows  wink. 
Busy  in  the  grass  the  early  sun  of  summer 

Swarms,  and  the  blackbird's  mellow  fluting  notes 
Call  my  darling  up  with  round  and  roguish  challenge  : 

Quaintest,  richest  carol  of  all  the  singing  throats' ! 


Cool  was  the  woodside ;  cool  as  her  white  dairy 

Keeping  sweet  the  cream-pan ;  and  there  the  boys  from  school, 
Cricketing  below,  rushed  brown  and  red  with  sunshine ; 

0  the  dark  translucence  of  the  deep-eyed  cool ! 
Spying  from  the  farm,  herself  she  fetched  a  pitcher 

Full  of  milk,  and  tilted  for  each  in  turn  the  beak. 
Then  a  little  fellow,  mouth  up  and  on  tiptoe, 

Said,  '  I  will  kiss  you  : '  she  laughed  and  leaned  her  cheek. 


Doves  of  the  firwood  walling  high  our  red  roof 

Through  the  long  noon  coo,  crooning  through  the  coo. 
Loose  droop  the  leaves,  and  down  the  sleepy  roadway 

Sometimes  pipes  a  chaffinch ;  loose  droops  the  blue. 
Cows  flap  a  slow  tail  knee-deep  in  the  river, 

Breathless,  given  up  to  sun  and  gnat  and  fly. 
Nowhere  is  she  seen  ;  and  if  I  see  her  nowhere, 

Lightning  may  come,  straight  rains  and  tiger  sky. 
No.  228. — VOL.  xxxvin.  G  G 
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0  the  golden  sheaf,  the  rustling  treasure-armful ! 

0  the  nutbrown  tresses  nodding  interlaced  ! 
0  the  treasure-tresses  one  another  over 

Nodding !  O  the  girdle  slack  about  the  waist  ! 
Slain  are  the  poppies  that  shot  their  random  scarlet 

Quick  amid  the  wheatears  :  wound  about  the  waist, 
Gathered,  see  these  brides  of  earth  one  blush  of  ripeness ! 

O  the  nutbrown  tresses  nodding  interlaced  ! 


Large  and  smoky  red  the  sun's  cold  disk  drops, 

Clipped  by  naked  hills,  on  violet-shaded  snow : 
Eastward  large  and  still  lights  up  a  bower  of  moonrise, 

Whence  at  her  leisure  steps  the  moon  aglow. 
Nightlong  on  black  print-branches  our  beech-tree 

Gazes  in  this  whiteness  :  nightlong  could  I. 
Here  may  life  on  death  or  death  on  life  be  painted. 

Let  me*  clasp  her  soul  to  know  she  cannot  die ! 


Gossips  count  her  faults;  they  scour  a  narrow  chamber 

Where  there  is  no  window,  read  not  heaven  or  her. 
'When  she  was  a  tiny,'  one  aged  woman  quavers, 

Plucks  at  my  heart  and  leads  me  by  the  ear. 
Faults  she  had  once  as  she  learnt  to  run  and  tumbled : 

Faults  of  feature  some  see,  beauty  not  complete. 
Yet,  good  gossips,  beauty  that  makes  holy 

Earth  and  air,  may  have  faults  from  head  to  feet. 


Hither  she  comes ;  she  comes  to  me ;  she  lingers, 

Deepens  her  brown  eyebrows,  while  in  new  surprise 
High  rise  the  lashes  in  wonder  of  a  stranger; 

Yet  am  I  the  light  and  living  of  her  eyes. 
Something  friends  have  told  her  fills  her  heart  to  brimming, 

Nets  her  in  her  blushes,  and  wounds  her,  and  tames. — 
Sure  of  her  haven,  0  like  a  dove  alighting, 

Arms  up,  she  dropped  :  our  souls  were  in  our  names. 
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Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  white-frost  sunrise. 

Yellow  oats  and  brown  wheat,  barley  pale  as  rye, 
Long  since  your  sheaves  have  yielded  to  the  thresher, 

Felt  the  girdle  loosened,  seen  the  tresses  fly. 
Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  blood-red  sunset. 

Swift  with  the  to-morrow,  green-winged  Spring  ! 
Sing  from  the  South- West,  bring  her  back  the  truants, 

Nightingale  and  swallow,  song  and  dipping  wing. 


Soft,  new  beech-leaves,  up  to  beamy  April 

Spreading  bough  on  bough  a  primrose  mountain,  you, 
Lucid  in  the  moon,  raise  lilies  to  the  skyfields, 

Youngest  green  transfused  in  silver  shining  through: 
Fairer  than  the  lily,  than  the  wild  white  cherry : 

Fair  as  in  image  my  seraph  love  appears 
Borne  to  me  by  dreams  when  dawn  is  at  my  eyelids : 

Fair  as  in  the  flesh  she  swims  to  me  on  tears. 


Could  I  find  a  place  to  be  alone  with  heaven, 

I  would  speak  my  heart  out  :  heaven  is  my  need. 
Every  woodland  tree  is  flushing  like  the  dogwood, 

Flashing  like  the  whitebeam,  swaying  like  the  reed. 
Flushing  like  the  dogwood  crimson  in  October ; 

Streaming  like  the  flag-reed  South- West  blown; 
Flashing  as  in  gusts  the  sudden-lighted  whitebeam  : 

All  seem  to  know  what  is  for  heaven  alone. 

GEORGE  MEKEDITH. 
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COMPULSORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE. 


THE  recent  calling  up  of  the  Army 
and  Militia  Reserves,  the  success 
which  attended  the  measure,  and  the 
doubts  to  which  subsequent  discon- 
tents have  given  rise,  induce  me  to 
revert  to  some  statistics  which  I 
gathered  about  three  years  since, 
having  relation  to  the  great  question 
with  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Reserve  is  so  intimately  connected — • 
namely,  the  comparative  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  voluntary  as  con- 
trasted with  compulsory  service,  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  two 
measures. 

If  I  reasoned  as  a  mere  soldier,  I 
should  naturally  vote  for  conscription. 
Conscription  relieves  me  from  all 
primary  embarrassment.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  recruiting ;  not  only 
the  quantity,  but  the  quality,  of  the 
raw  material  can  be  effectually  con- 
trolled, and  the  only  question  when 
dismissing  men  to  the  Reserve  is — 
how  many  am  I  required  to  call  up  to 
replace  them. 

But  such  questions  must  be  viewed 
with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  mere 
soldier.  The  thinking  British  soldier 
cannot  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
freest  country  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  are  other  considerations  worth 
taking  into  account  besides  these  of 
mere  military  conveniency.  Not  that 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  short  term 
of  service  in  the  ranks  to  be  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  The  bad  habits  of 
soldiers  are  not  formed  in  the  earlier 
years  of  service ;  while  the  rough  and 
uncouth  element  from  which,  even 
under  compulsory  service,  the  major 
proportion  of  recruits  is  drawn,  gains 
largely  by  the  humanising  influence 
of  habits  of  discipline  and  order,  and 
by  the  respect  for  authority  which  is 
inculcated  under  military  training. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  immediate 


question  which  I  am  at  present  intent 
on  discussing.  I  am  desirous  cf 
sketching  a  comparison  between  the 
two  systems  prevalent  in  England, 
and  in  those  states  in  which  compul- 
sory service  in  the  army  is  in  force, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  that  compari- 
son I  shall  take  Germany  as  the  typi- 
cal state  from  which  others,  not  in 
every  respect  much  to  their  advantage, 
have  copied  their  organisation. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  would-be 
reformers,  who  perhaps  have  not 
studied  the  subject  either  with  the 
impartiality,  or  with  the  advantage 
of  long  experience  both  in  our  own 
and  in  the  German  service  which 
have  fallen  to  my  lot,  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  English  army  adminis- 
tration is  scandalous  and  immoral ; 
an  opinion  which  is  based  chiefly  on 
a  comparison  of  the  Prussian  (now 
German)  army  with  our  own,  very 
much  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter, 
both  as  regards  cheapness  and  effi- 
ciency. These  reformers  think,  like  a 
good  many  of  us,  that,  if  the  military 
administration  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  they  could  perform  the  miracle 
of  producing  a  cheap  as  well  as  efficient 
army,  because  this  exists  in  Prussia 
(now  Germany) — further,  that  they 
could  do  this  without  conscription. 
Some  three  years  back  I  gathered  some 
statistics  which  bear  on  this  subject. 
I  am  not  a  very  practised  writer,  and 
I  shall  therefore  simply  produce  the 
facts  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. As  epilogue  I  may  possibly  give 
utterance  to  my  conclusions. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  line 
regiments  in  Germany  are  billeted  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  which 
the  regiments  are  quartered.  In  1869 
I  had  the  advantage  of  accompanying 
the  commander  of  a  Prussian  army 
corps  to  the  inspection  of  a  regiment 
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which  had  been  for  167  years  in  the 
same  quarters — this  par  parenthese. 

Notwithstanding  •  the  allowances 
made  by  the  Government  this  is  a 
very  heavy  tax,  and  is  furthermore 
very  unequal.  In  the  large  towns  the 
system  is  generally  disliked.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  body  of  military,  even 
when  attended  by  the  burthen  of  bil- 
leting, appears  to  be  generally  desired, 
more  especially  where  labour  is  scarce, 
or  (as  regards  small  towns  where 
cavalry  or  artillery  are  quartered) 
where  the  manure  from  the  stables 
is  valued  for-  agricultural  purposes. 

Of  the  loss  of  labour  consequent  on 
the  withdrawal  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  from  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  of  the  cost  of  billeting 
beyond  the  allowances  made  by  the 
Government  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  calculate  the  value ;  nor  has  any 
statistical  information  on  these  points 
ever  fallen  in  my  way.  But  there 
was  a  point  on  which  I  gave  myself 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  reliable  in- 
formation, the  actual  aid  in  money 
which  is  furnished  by  their  relations 
to  men  serving  in  the  ranks  in  the 
Prussian  army. 

My  information  was  derived  from 
careful  inquiry,  and  from  perusal  of  a 
return  furnished  to  me  at  the  date  to 
which  I  refer.  This  return  related  to 
the  regiments  of  the  Guards,  quartered 
principally  in  Berlin  and  in  Potsdam. 

The  men  of  the  Guards  are  selected 
not  only  for  their  stature,  but  also  with 
regard  to  individual  character  and 
respectability,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
men  in  good  circumstances  are  allotted 
to  this  corps  than  would  be  the 
average  throughout  the  army,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  shall  not  fail  to 
have  regard  in  my  subsequent  calcula- 
tions. The  quota  of  recruits  for  the 
year  which  I  have  now  under  view  was 
fifty-seven  per  company,  and  I  obtained 
an  exact  statement  of  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  attending  the  recruits 
of  one  company  with,  however,  the 
distinct  assurance  that  this  might  be 


accepted  (with  modification)  as  a  type 
of  the  whole  army. 

The  quota  of  recruits  did  not  in- 
clude the  one  year  volunteers.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  all  recruits  are 
required  to  join  their  regiments  not 
only  decently  clothed,  but  that  they  are 
called  on  to  bring  with  them  good  boots 
or  shoes  and  two  shirts,  which,  more- 
over, in  the  cases  of  men  who  are 
unable  through  poverty  to  provide 
themselves,  must  be  furnished  by  the 
commune  to  which  they  belong. 

On  joining  their  company  these  fifty- 
seven  recruits  brought  with  them  in 
money  184  thaler  =  271.  12s.  This 
money  is  not  allowed  to  be  expended 
in  debauchery  but  is  taken  in  charge 
by  the  company  sergeant-major  (Feld- 
webel),  and  is  distributed  to  them  by 
degrees  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain. 

As  the  men  of  the  guard  are  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  excepting 
those  of  which  the  military  forces  are 
not  under  Prussian  administration,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  recruits  had 
spent  some  part  of  their  pocket-money 
on  the  road. 

I  learned  that  the  majority  of  these 
received  monthly  assistance  from  their 
friends  during  the  period  of  their 
active  service,  and  I  obtained  a  care- 
ful return  showing  me  to  what  this 
pecuniary  assistance  extended.  Twenty 
had  no  allowance  from  their  families, 
while  seven  were  returned  under  the 
head  of  "  little."  Of  the  remainder 
twelve  had  one  thaler  (3s.),  seven  had 
two  thalers,  two  had  three  thalers,  one 
had  five  thalers,  one  twenty,  two  each 
twenty-five,  and  one  thirty-five  thalers 
as  monthly  allowance,  while  a  ba- 
lance of  four  were  returned  as  doubt- 
ful. The  monthly  allowance  from  re- 
latives to  this  batch  of  recruits  thus 
amounted  to  142  thaler.  Reckoning 
the  seven  who  were  to  receive  a  little 
and  the  four  who  were  doubtful  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance given  to  these  men  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  145  thaler  a 
month,  nearly  221.  The  annual  quota 
of  recruits  only  represents  one-third  of 
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the  strength  of  a  company,  plus   the 
re-engaged  men. 

There  were  at  the  time  I  mention, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  subsequent 
change,  2,846  companies,  squadrons, 
and  batteries  in  the  German  army.  Of 
these  1,880  were  companies  of  infantry, 
465  squadrons  of  cavalry,  268  batteries 
of  field  and  horse  artillery,  120  com- 
panies of  garrison  artillery  (which  are 
weaker  than  the  companies  or  squad- 
rons), 76  companies  of  engineers,  also 
weaker,  and  37  companies  of  train, 
which  are  the  weakest  of  all.  It 
must  also  be  allowed  that  the  men 
of  the  Guards  are  selected  men,  and 
that  my  informant  admitted  that  his 
recruits  of  that  year  were  somewhat 
above  the  average  in  regard  to  their 
pecuniary  status. 

There  are,  however,  regiments  of 
cavalry  in  which  this  sum  would  in 
all  probability  be  exceeded.  I  know 
of  more  than  one  regiment  in  which 
the  annual  supply  of  recruits  could  very 
nearly  be  kept  up  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. I  took  what  I  considered  to  be 
a  fair  average  throughout  the  army, 
for  in  no  other  way  could  I  arrive  at  a 
tangible  result.  In  doing  so,  I  allowed 
a  certain  material  superiority  to  the 
men  of  the  Guards ;  that  sixty  com- 
panies of  the  Guard  Corps  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  remaining  companies 
of  the  guard  and  of  the  line  ;  but  also 
that  many  of  the  cavalry  regiments 
have  a  very  considerable  number  of 
well-to-do  men  in  their  ranks ;  as  also 
the  regiments  which  are  quartered  in 
the  universities  or  in  the  large  towns. 
In  the  1880  companies  and  465  squad- 
rons, I  thought  myself  justified  in 
estimating  the  allowances  to  men 
serving  in  the  ranks  at  360  thalers ; 
in  the  501  batteries  and  companies  of 
artillery,  engineers,  and  train,  I  esti- 
mated the  monthly  allowance  at  one 
half,  180  thalers.  The  sum  total 
amounted  to  ten  millions  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  thaler,  or  1,609,773£. 

This  does  not  include  the  expense  to 
their  parents  of  the  one-year  volun- 
teers, which  may  fairly  be  reckoned 


at  500  thaler  per  man.  The  lowest 
estimate  of  the  men  of  this  category 
is  four  thousand.  This  gives  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  two  millions  of  thaler 
yearly,  making  a  total  of  twelve  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
thaler,  or  1,909,773?. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  are  also  very 
liberally  supplied  by  their  relations 
with  presents  of  provisions,  very  often 
of  clothing.  The  value  of  these  pre- 
sents it  is  not  possible  to  estimate, 
nor  can  I  form  any  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  the  voluntary  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  troops  by  all  classes  during 
the  period  of  the  autumn  manoeuvres. 
As  little  am  I  in  a  position  to  put  a 
price  on  the  non-productive  labour,  or 
on  the  difference  between  the  billeting 
allowances,  and  the  accommodation 
furnished  to  the  troops.  But  we  have 
the  fact  that  a  sum  of  nearly  2,000,000^. 
sterling  in  hard  cash  is  paid  in  the  shape 
of  monthly  money  allowances  by  the 
friends  of  men  serving  in  the  ranks. 
I  may  add  the  remark  that  I  believe 
my  estimate  to  have  been  extremely 
moderate,  and  very  much  below  the 
reality. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which 
I  worked  out  the  above  conclusion,  I 
was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
larger  question  of  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  British  and  the 
Prussian  military  budgets,  and  as  a 
rider  to  this  whether  the  apparent 
cheapness  of  the  latter  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  conscription.  I  shall 
shortly  detail  the  points  on  which  I 
made  my  comparison,  and  shall  con- 
clude this  paper  by  stating  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  arrived. 

The  expenses  of  recruiting  as  shown 
in  fthe  Prussian  military  budget  are 
simply  nil.  A.  very  large  proportion 
of  the  labour  of  recruiting  is  borne 
by  the  civil  government,  by  which 
also  the  whole  of  the  registry  on  which 
the  recruiting  is  based  is  conducted. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  no  deser- 
tion under  the  one  system,  because  the 
system  of  general  liability  to  military 
service  (conscription  if  you  choose  to 
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call  it  so)  is  backed  by  a  civil  organi- 
sation which  renders  desertion  within 
the  frontiers  almost  an  impossibility. 
What  is  the  loss  by  desertion  under 
the  other  system  ?  How  many  double 
bounties  and  free  kits  are  swindled 
from  the  country?  What  are  the 
comparative  expenses  of  the  two 
armies  for  the  apprehension  of  de- 
serters, and  for  their  detention  after 
conviction  ? 

As  far  as  regards  the  expenses 
charged  to  Army  estimates  for  recruit- 
ing and  for  the  apprehension  of  de- 
serters, I  refer  to  the  last  available 
estimates  of  'both  countries  at  my  dis- 
posal, those  namely  of  1876. 

Of  the  401,659  men  comprising  the 
German  armies  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment, 311,423  were  under  Prussian 
administration.  The  annual  quota  of 
recruits  for  the  whole  army  is  about 
130,000 ;  the  proportion  for  the 
troops  under  Prussian  administration 
as  nearly  as  possible  100,000.  No 
special  vote  for  recruiting  was  taken 
in  their  Army  estimates,  while  that  for 
the  apprehension  and  conveyance  of 
deserters,  and  of  military  prisoners 
while  on  the  march  amounted  in  the 
year  above-mentioned  to  445?.  10s. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  pro- 
viding the  raw  material  under  the  two 
systems,  one  based  on  the  general 
liability  to  military  service  and  the 
other  on  voluntary  enlistment,  let  us 
now  compare  the  four  main  outlets  of 
disbursement  under  the  two  systems 
as  far  as  the  private  soldier  is  con- 
cerned— pay,  clothing,  feeding,  pen- 
sioning—and we  shall  at  once  see  how 
Prussia,  with  a  far  less  apparent  ex- 
penditure, is  able  to  provide  an  army 
so  far  superior  in  numbers  to  that  for 
which  Great  Britain  pays  annually  a 
much  larger  sum. 

In  the  Army  Estimates  for  1875-G 
the  numbers  on  the  British  establish- 
ment were  129,281;  the  pay  of  the 
same  amounted  to  4,181,261?. 

In  the  War  Budget  for  1875-6  the 
numbers  on  the  Prussian  establish- 
ment were  311,423.  and  the  charge 
for  regimental  pay,  not  including  the 


officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  amounted 
to  79,998,588  mark  (three  to  a  thaler), 
or,  in  round  numbers,  3,999,929?.  8s. 
sterling. 

The  clothing  of  the  army  on  the 
British  establishment  cost  758,102?. ; 
that  of  the  Prussian,  18,769,229 
mark,  or  998,461?.  9s.  sterling. 

For  the  feeding  of  the  British  army, 
not  including  reserve  forces,  a  sum  of 
1,354,528?.  was  required.  This  sum 
did  not  include  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, but  was  solely  for  provisions. 
For  the  feeding  of  the  Prussian  army, 
also  excluding  administration,  the  sum 
of  37,522,108  mark,  or  1,876,105?.  8s. 
sterling  was  required. 

The  demand  for  pensions  made  on 
the  British  Parliament  amounted  to 
2,206,256?. ;  that  on  the  Prussian 
Landtag  to  984,220?.  This  does  not 
include  the  pensions  granted  to  men 
subsequently  to>  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  War  of  1870-1.  These  are 
provided  by  a  funded  capital  taken 
from  the  French  indemnity,  and  do 
not  therefore  appear  in  the  Wai- 
Budget  ;  nor  indeed  do  the  ordinary 
pensions,  which  are  provided  by  a 
separate  vote. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparative 
analysis,  I  may  mention  that  in 
Prussia  31,800  out-pensioners  re- 
ceived annually  5,442,000  mark,  or 
272,100?.  sterling;  while  the  charge 
for  63,234  out-pensioners  on  the 
British  establishment  amounted  to 
1,193,600?.,  distributed  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  l^d.  to  3s.  IQd.  per  diem; 
the  relative  proportion  being  that  the 
Prussian  pension-list  represents  a  little 
over  8?.  and  the  British  army  19?. 
sterling  annually  per  individual  man. 

Looking  at  these  figures  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  contending  that  conscription 
lends  to  Prussian  organisation  that 
appearance  of  cheapness  which  per- 
mits a  comparison  so  disadvantageous 
to  our  organisation. 

Conscription,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it,  the  general  liability  to  military 
service,  in  Germany,  furnishes  at  a 
cost  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
War  Budget  a  boundless  supply  of  the 
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best  recruiting  material  which  can  be 
imagined,  and  the  civil  organisation  of 
the  country  nullifies  desertion,  except 
that  before  enlistment,  a  drain  of  the 
best  youth  of  the  country  which  has 
for  some  years  excited  very  serious 
apprehension. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  some  details 
of  figures  connected  with  the  heads 
above-mentioned,  and  let  us  ask  the 
simple  question — If  our  recruits  had 
as  hard  and  self-denying  a  life  to  look 
to  as  their  Prussian  comrades,  how 
many  recruits  annually  should  we 
succeed  in  enticing  to  the  standards? 

We  will  begin  with  the  daily  pay. 
The  Prussian  soldier  (there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  infantry  and  cavalry 
or  artillery)  has  three  and  a  half 
thaler  as  monthly  pay,  exactly  10s.  6d.; 
therefore,  reckoning  the  month  at 
thirty  days,  k\d.  per  diem.  From  this 
he  is  subject  to  a  daily  deduction  of 
one  groschen  three  pfennige,  or  l^d., 
a  day,  for  messing ;  he  has  to  keep 
his  underclothing  in  repair,  and  to 
find  cleaning  materials  for  his  arms 
and  accoutrements. 

We  will  now  see  what  becomes  of 
the  remainder. 

The  daily  ration  consists  of  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  bread ;  the  remainder 
of  the  messing  is  provided  out  of  the 
daily  deduction  of  one  groschen  three 
pfennige,  a  standing  allowance  from 
Government  of  three  pfennige  a  day 
for  all  stations  alike,  and  a  sliding 
allowance,  calculated  quarterly,  on  the 
market  prices  of  the  various  garrisons. 

The  three  pfennige,  somewhat  over 
a  farthing  English,  are  intended  for 
the  provision  of  a  breakfast,  which 
consists  generally  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
a  bowl  of  meal-soup.  The  cost  of  the 
mid-day  meal  is  defrayed  from  the 
surplus  of  the  messing  money.  The 
sliding  allowance  is  calculated  on  the 
market  value  of  150  grammes  of  meat, 
uncooked ;  92  grammes  of  rice,  or  118 
grammes  of  ordinary  groats  or  meal ; 
733  grammes  of  peas,  beans,  or  lentils, 
or  1*7  litre  of  potatoes,  and  8  grammes 
of  salt.  As  there  are  500  grammes  to 
the  Prussian  pound,  it  will  be  seen 


that  the  daily  portion  of  meat  con- 
templated amounts  to  something  under 
a  third  of  a  pound. 

No  evening  meal  is  provided.  The 
soldier  therefore  must  either  stay  his 
appetite  between  midday  of  one  day 
and  morning  of  the  next  with  what 
remains  over  of  his  daily  bread  ration, 
or  expend  his  remaining  pittance  of 
pay  on  his  supper — I  should  be 
inclined  to  infer  that  he  has  not 
much  over  for  tobacco,  or  for  amuse- 
ment. 

The  clothing  is  furnished  in  the 
same  spirit  of  careful  economy,  and 
never  becomes  the  property  of  the 
soldier.  The  period  during  which 
the  clothing  must  last  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  individual  benefit  of  the 
soldier,  but  of  the  government ;  the 
grants  of  money  are  administered  by 
the  captains  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  superior  regimental 
officers,  and  the  time  of  wear  is 
protracted  as  long  as  the  clothing 
will  hold  together. 

The  system  is  undoubtedly  econo- 
mical to  the  government,  and  encour- 
ages thrift  in  the  administrators. 

To  the  comparative  rates  of  pension 
of  the  two  armies  I  have  already 
adverted.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  highest  rate  of  pension 
which  can  be  drawn  by  a  company 
or  squadron  serjeant-major  (Wacht- 
meister  or  Feldwebel)  amounts 
to  fourteen  thaler,  42  mark,  or 
21.  2s.  Od.  monthly.  This,  after  a 
service  of  thirty- six  years;  or,  com- 
bined with  total  incapacity  for  further 
service,  after  twenty-five  years;  or, 
in  consequence  of  injury  received  on 
duty  which  renders  the  man  totally 
unable  to  earn  his  bread. 

There  is  another  factor  which  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  sight.  I  am 
not  writing  for  controversy  but  for 
information.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  pension  for  soldiers  en- 
titled to  pension  is  furnished  by  their 
employment  in  civil  situations.  A 
private  soldier  holding  a  civil  appoint- 
ment of  the  value  of  19/.  10s.  Od. 
yearly  is  considered  as  receiving  an 
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equivalent  for  his  pension,  which, 
during  the  tenure  of  his  appointment 
is  therefore  discontinued. 

On  turning  over  the  notes  on  which 
I  have  framed  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  I  find  that  I  calculated,  cer- 
tainly without  reliable  data,  the  loss 
to  the  country  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  industrial  labour,  and  by 
the  burthens  otherwise  imposed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  general  liability  to 
service  in  Prussia  alone,  as  amounting 
when  added  to  the  actual  result  which 
I  have  obtained  above,  at  something 
like  five  millions  sterling.  This  sum 
does  not  include  the  expense  of  re- 
cruiting, so  large  a  portion  of  which 
is  thrown  on  the  civil  estimates,  nor 
the  amount  of  relief  afforded  to  the 
military  estimates  by  the  provision  of 
civil  employment  for  discharged  sol- 
diers. How  large  this  is  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  twelve 
year's  service  in  the  ranks  (nine  of 
which  as  non-commissioned  officers) 
entitles  the  soldier  to  be  inscribed  as  a 
candidate  for  civil  employment,  and, 
as  we  gather  from  evidence  recently 
given  before  a  Parlimentary  Com- 
mittee by  the  German  Military 
Attach^  in  London,  there  are  about 
122,000  old  soldiers  so  employed.  It 
must  further  be  remembered  that 
general  liability  to  military  service 
affects  all  classes.  In  England,  least  of 
all  European  countries,  could  you  apply 
this  principle  to  the  poor  and  not  to 
the  rich.  Considering  the  nature  of 
our  service,  the  constant  change  of 
quarters,  the  fact  that  our  two  prin- 
cipal universities  are  not  garrison 
towns  (nearly  all  the  German  towns 
are,  and  in  these,  garrison  students, 
who  are  liable  to  service,  are  allowed 
to  serve  their  time),  the  unpopularity 
which  among  a  certain  particular 
school  in  England  attaches  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  young  men  belonging  to  the 
class  from  whence  officers  are  neces- 
sarily taken  who  are  employed  in 
commercial  pursuits,  considering  also 
that  the  number  of  young  men  em- 
ployed in  our  public  offices,  is  infinite- 


simally  small  when  compared  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  free  pursuits, 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
young  men  who  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  any  profession  what- 
ever, that  a  third  of  our  whole  army 
serves  in  India,  and  a  further  fraction 
in  the  colonies,  taking,  I  say,  all  these 
facts  into  consideration,  I  think  it  will 
be  agreed  that  compulsory  service 
would  produce  a  disturbance  of  our 
social  relations  to  which  the  country 
would  never  submit  except  under  the 
pressure  of  a  misfortune  such  as  fell 
on  Prussia  in  1806 ;  and  which  may 
God  avert ! 

Further  than  this,  how  unequally 
would  the  burthen  press  in  this 
country  ! 

With  a  population  of  about  forty- 
two  millions,  Germany  keeps  up  a 
peace  army  of  401,659  men,  more  than 
double  the  strength  of  ours,  inclusive 
of  the  Imperial  force  serving  in  India. 
In  Germany  about  440,000  young  men 
yearly  attain  the  age  of  liability,  and 
(under  the  three  years'  system)  about 
130,000  are  annually  called  up  to  the 
ranks.  There  are  six  causes  for  ex- 
emption, besides  physical  and  moral 
disability,  and  the  lists  are  weeded 
until  none  but  the  ir.nst  efficient,  the 
very  thews  and  sineua  of  the  Father- 
land, are  called  up  to  the  ranks. 

Take  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Our  joint  population  amounts 
to  thirty-three  millions,  the  require- 
ments of  our  army  to  about  180,000 
men.  The  proportion  therefore  of  young 
men  actually  required  for  the  ranks 
would  be  very  much  smaller  than  is  the 
case  in  Germany.  To  what  scheming, 
shuffling,  favouritism,  and  jobbing, 
would  this  give  rise  ?  and  with  what 
feeling  would  the  selected  few  find 
themselves  dragged  into  a  profession 
which  they  had  not  chosen  ?  Why, 
because  I  stand  5  ft.  10  in.  in  height, 
and  have  not  a  defect  in  my  frame, 
should  I  be  compelled  to  serve  three 
years  under  the  musket  or  in  the 
saddle,  while  my  neighbour,  who  has 
picked  up  a  cough,  or  has  some  other 
physical  defect,  is  allowed  a  three  years' 
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start  of  me  in  the  race  of  life,  which 
may  make  the  difference  of  success 
or  failure  ?  Why  am  I  to  be  mulcted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  while 
my  neighbour  goes  scot  free  ?  Com- 
pulsory military  service  not  only  im- 
poses an  amount  of  burthen  on  the 
country  which  is  only  less  felt  than  a 
liberal  military  budget  because  its  chan- 
nels are  for  the  most  part  unseen,  but 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  individuals,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  an  industrial 
country. 

I  now  draw  my  conclusions.  In 
doing  so,  I  must  not  be  suspected  even 
of  desiring  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the 
Prussian  army,  or  on  the  thrifty  and 
economical  organisation  which  pares 
every  cheese  down  to  the  very  rind,  or 
on  what  would  appear  to  us  as  a  dis- 
regard of  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  system  arose  out  of  a  grave 
necessity,  no  less  than  the  total  sub- 
jection of  the  Fatherland  to  that 
military  dictatorship  which  cursed  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  from 
which  we  alone  were  exempt.  The 
system  then  inaugurated  by  Stein  and 
worked  out  by  Scharnhorst  has  been 
perfected  by  the  experiences  of  subse- 
quent years,  and,  though  as  a  free- 
thinking  Englishman  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  perfection,  it  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable, the  most  perfect  military 
organisation  which  I  have  ever  studied. 

After  this  exordium,  let  me  draw 
my  conclusions.  It  is  a  fact  that  with 
our  present  (as  compared  with  other 
countries)  most  liberal  provision  for 
the  pay,  feeding,  clothing,  and  other 
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material  advantages  of  the  soldier 
while  serving,  and  for  his  pension  on 
discharge,  we  cannot  get  the  men  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  our  requirement ; 
that  the  class  we  attract  is  inferior 
both  from  a  physical  and  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  advantages 
while  serving  do  not  suffice  to  prevent 
our  soldiers  from  deserting  in  numbers 
which  bring  military  administrators 
to  desperation.  Does  any  one  think 
seriously  that  if  the  British  War 
Minister  could  obtain  his  recruits  for 
nothing,  could  ensure  the  impossibility 
of  their  evading  their  engagements  by 
desertion,  could  compel  them  to  serve 
on  a  surplus  pay  of  something  like 
Ifd.  a  day,  out  of  which  they  would 
have  to  provide  their  evening  meal  as 
a  sequence  to  a  very  moderate  meat- 
dinner,  represented  by  one-third  of  a 
pound  of  uncooked  meat  daily,  while 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  service  he 
could  transfer  their  pensions  to  the 
budget  of  some  civil  department  of 
the  State,  does  any  one  suppose  that 
he  could  burthen  our  country  with 
the  present  army  estimates  1 

I  think  not,  but  I  think  also  that  I 
have  not  unfairly  argued  out  the  con- 
clusions at  which  I  have  arrived.  I 
hold  that  the  apparent  relative  cheap- 
ness of  the  German  organisation  is  due 
to  the  system  of  general  liability  to 
military  service,  in  other  words,  to 
conscription ;— and  that  conscription, 
indirectly  if  not  directly,  is  as  costly 
to  the  country  which  adopts  it  as 
is  the  raising  an  army  by  voluntary 
enlistment  and  all  its  attendant 
expenses. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  a  literary  man  of 
some  eminence,  since  prematurely  gone 
from  us,  came  to  a  publisher  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  "I  have  just 
picked  up  the  most  wonderful  thing  at 
a  bookstall,"  he  said.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  African  explorer  of  the 
name  of  Singleton  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  this  book  of  his  1  It 
contains  the  most  extraordinary  antici- 
pations of  the  discoveries  of  Speke, 
Burton,  and  Livingstone  in  Central 
Africa.  Here  is  a  man  —  Captain 
Singleton,  the  name  is,  there  is  no 
date  on  the  book — who  professes  to 
have  travelled  across  Africa  from 
Zanzibar  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  who 
tells  you  what  he  and  his  party  saw 
on  each  day's  march,  what  wild  beasts 
they  met,  how  they  were  treated  by 
the  natives,  where  they  halted,  and 
how  far  they  walked  at  a  stretch.  They 
had  nothing  but  a  chart  and  a  pocket- 
compass,  and  yet  they  crossed  the 
whole  continent.  But  the  extraordinary 
part  of  it  is  that  he  came  across  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  saw  it  flowing 
from  a  lake  exactly  as  Speke  describes. 
This  man  really  ought  to  get  the  credit 
of  the  discovery.  He  must  have  been 
there,  for  he  gives  the  particulars  of 
each  day's  march  in  the  most  minute 
way,  and  besides,  you  see,  he  has  been 
confirmed.  I  can't  understand  how  I 
never  heard  of  him  before.  I  don't 
think  his  name  has  turned  up  in  any 
of  these  discussions  at  the  Geographical 
Society.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  him  ?  When  did  he  live  ?  " 
"  Captain  Singleton  !  Captain  Single- 
ton !"  said  the  publisher;  "that  is 
surely  the  name  of  the  hero  Pof  one  of 
Defoe's  stories;"  and  turning  to  the 
list  of  Defoe's  works,  he  found  that 
his  memory  had  not  deceived  him. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton, 
and  his  account  of   the  customs  and 


manners  of  Central  Africa,  are  the 
creation  of  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe;  but  this  pushes  the  surprise 
at  his  anticipations  of  recent  discovery 
only  a  step  farther  back.  I  must  admit 
for  my  own  part,  that  till  I  thought  of 
following  the  Captain's  itinerary  on  a 
modern  map,  I  had  supposed  from  his 
general  appearance  of  accuracy,  that 
our  ancestors  had  information  about 
Central  Africa  which  had  somehow 
been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  knowledge. 
It  is  always  the  case  in 'supposed  an- 
ticipations of  modern  discoveries,  that 
the  bygone  investigator  or  speculator, 
has  hit  upon  the  most  startling  fea- 
ture, the  most  blazing  promontory,  in 
an  unexplored  country,  or  unobserved 
fact,  or  unthought-of  contrivance.  He 
has  announced,  in  short,  by  some  happy 
intuition,  all  that  the  mass  of  us  ever 
come  to  know,  and  we  are  consequently 
ready  to  give  him  as  much  credit  as 
the  patient  discoverer  or  inventor 
who  has  brought  certitude  or  practical 
value  to  his  random  guesses.  Captain 
Singleton  appeared  to  be  a  worthy  pre- 
decessor and  anticipator  of  Livingstone 
and  Speke,  because  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  narrated 
how  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
the  mapmakersof  the  time  represented 
as  an  unexplored  blank,  he  had  seen 
vast  lakes,  and  a  river  issuing  from 
one  of  them  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Nile.  The  one  fact  in  the  discov- 
eries of  African  travellers  before 
Stanley  that  had  laid  hold  of  popular  in- 
terest was  that  the  Nile  had  its  source 
in  a  huge  lake,  and  not,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  common  belief,  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Captain 
Singleton  was  apparently  aware  of 
this,  and  therefore  it  seemed  that  his 
merits  as  an  explorer  had  been  unfairly 
allowed  to  die  out  of  the  memories  of 
men. 
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If  Captain  Singleton  is  to  be  judged 
by  leading  facts,  there  is  yet  another 
leaf  to  be  added  to  his  laurels.  The 
most  striking  fact  among  the  results  of 
Mi-.  Stanley's  last  journey,  is  that  the 
river  Congo  in  the  most  northerly  part 
of  its  course,  stretches  above  the 
equator.  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  imaginary  hero,  and  disposed  to 
yield  the  most  enthusiastic  belief  to 
Defoe's  boast  that  he  "had  the  world 
at  his  finger  ends,"  when  I  came 
across  a  passage  which  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate even  this  last  triumph  of  dis- 
covery. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
whatever  was  the  source  of  Defoe's 
information,  it  was  one  of  his  notions 
of  Central  African  geography  that  the 
Congo  ran  north  of  the  equinoctial 
line.  In  their  progress  across  Africa, 
Captain  Singleton's  party  were  diverted 
from  their  straight  course  from  east  to 
west  by  a  vast  lake,  which  "  held  them 
till  they  passed  the  equinoctial  line," 
and  when  they  were  rounding  this 
obstruction,  and  deliberating  how  to 
shape  their  journey  for  the  western 
coast,  their  chief  geographical  author- 
ity, after  consulting  his  charts,  "ad- 
vised them  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  this  lake  they  should  proceed 
W.S.W.,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  inclin- 
ing to  the  south,  and  that  in  time  they 
would  meet  with  the  great  river 
Congo."  Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit. Is  it  possible  that  Defoe,  with 
his  genius  for  seizing  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  information,  had  somehow 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  exact  lie 
of  the  Central  African  lakes  and  the 
great  river,  as  they  have  been  explored 
by  recent  enterprise  ? 

A  close  tracing  of  tl^e  course  that 
Captain  Singleton  followed  across 
Africa  dissipates  the  idea  that  Defoe 
might  have  had  access  to  the  notes  of 
some  real  seventeenth  century  travel- 
ler. One's  first  impression  is,  on  find- 
ing how  truly  Defoe  conforms  to  the 
main  lines  of  Central  African  geogra- 
phy, that  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  itinerary  of  some  early  Portu- 
guese traveller.  The  Portuguese  had 


trading  settlements  on  both  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
enterprising  merchants  might  have 
made  the  journey  overland  from  one 
coast  to  the  other.  Defoe  knew  Portu- 
guese, and  was  keenly  interested  in 
every  kind  of  human  enterprise ;  and 
there  seemed  nothing  violently  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  he  had 
procured  from  some  Portuguese  adven- 
turer, notes  of  an  actual  journey,  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  the  adventures 
of  the  fictitious  Captain  Singleton.  But 
intrinsically  probable  though  this  sup- 
position may  be,  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
a  minute  comparison  of  Singleton's 
itinerary  with  what  we  know  of  Central 
Africa  from  more  recent  and  more 
accurate  travellers.  Defoe  set  forth 
with  inimitable  vividness  the  best  know- 
ledge of  his  time,  but  it  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  modern  knowledge  in 
point  of  minute  accuracy. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  repro- 
duce in  a  brief  summary  the  wonderful 
charm  of  Defoe's  circumstantial  narra- 
tive. The  adventures  of  Captain 
Singleton  have  an  imperishable  interest 
apart  from  their  geographical  truth. 
Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  extract  the 
geographical  teaching  from  the  other 
details  of  the  story,  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  knowledge  possessed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  a  man  of  genius  who  had  made 
it  his  pride  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known  in  his  time  concerning  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  There  is  a  sort  of 
notion  abroad  that  there  was  a  back- 
sliding among  the  geographers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  from  the  know- 
ledge gathered  by  their  predecessors  of 
the  previous  century,  and  no  better 
test  of  the  truth  of  this  notion  can  be 
desired  than  to  examine  what  we  are 
told  concerning  Central  Africa  by  a 
man  who  stood  between  the  two  cen- 
turies, and  was  much  readier  to  believe 
that  he  knew  everything,  than  to 
admit  that  he  knew  nothing.  Defoe 
has  often  been  quoted  as  a  first-hand 
authority  in  matters  of  history.  No 
reader  of  his  Journal  of  tJie  Plague,  or 
his  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  who  had 
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not  been  expressly  put  on  his  guard, 
would  be  likely  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  in  contact  with  a  contemporary 
annalist.  Part  of  the  secret  of  this  won- 
derful verisimilitude  is  that  the  great 
storyteller  was  at  pains  to  master 
the  leading  historical  facts,  and  to 
weave  his  imaginary  incidents  upon 
them  as  a  framework.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  de- 
vice for  giving  an  air  of  truth  to  the 
adventures  of  his  fictitious  traveller 
"  across  the  dark  continent,"  and  that 
he  carefully  studied  and  closely  fol- 
lowed the  best  geographical  authorities, 
supposing,'  that  is  to  say,  that  those 
authorities  who  knew  nothing  for 
certain  and  therefore  professed  to 
know  nothing  at  all,  were  not  the'best. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
scientific  curiosity  that  took  Captain 
Singleton  across  the  dark  continent. 
He  was  a  steward's  boy  on  board  a 
Portuguese  ship,  and  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  mutiny.  The  mutineers 
had  been  left  by  the  captain  on  a 
barbarous  island  on  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, to  die  of  hunger,  or  be  killed 
by  the  natives,  or  make  their  way  back 
to  civilisation  as  they  might.  In  spite 
of  his  youth,  Singleton's  daring  and 
resource  soon  gave  him  authority 
among  his  companions.  He  became 
their  leading  adviser  when  they  began 
to  concoct  means  of  escape.  His 
advice  was  that  they  should  seize  the 
small  boats  of  the  natives,  and  coast 
along  the  island  till  they  came  to 
natives  who  had  bigger  boats,  and  so 
on  till  they  should  ba  sufficiently 
equipped  to  capture  some  passing  ship 
of  considerable  size,  and  sail  away  to 
the  Red  Sea  to  ply  the  trade  of  piracy. 
This  admirable  plan  miscarried  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  gradation  of  boats, 
but  the  deserted  mutineers,  after 
making  some  progress  by  various  in- 
genious contrivances,  had  the  good 
fortune  at  last  to  encounter  the  wreck 
of  a  Dutch  ship,  out  of  which  they 
built  a  small  frigate,  and  so  made  their 
escape  to  the  mainland.  Arrived  at  the 
mainland,  however,  they  were  hardly 
in  less  miserable  case  than  before,  for 


if  they  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea  in  their 
little  vessel,  they  were  certain  to  be 
taken  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  for  slaves 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  winds  were  too 
variable,  and  the  sea  too  tempestuous 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  reaching  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  took, 
therefore,  the  chronicle  says,  "one  of 
the  rashest,  and  wildest,  and  most  des- 
perate resolutions  that  ever  was  taken 
by  man,  or  any  number  of  men  in  the 
world ;  this  was,  to  travel  overland 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  from 
the  coast  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
East  Ocean,  to  the  coast  of  Angola 
or  Guinea,  on  the  Western  or 
Atlantic  Ocean,  a  continent  of  land 
of  at  least  1,800  miles;  in  which 
journey  they  had  excessive  heats  to 
support,  impassable  deserts  to  go 
over ;  no  carriages,  camels,  or  beasts 
of  any  kind  to  carry  their  baggage, 
innumerable  numbers  of  wild  and 
ravenous  beasts  to  encounter  with, 
such  as  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  lizards, 
and  elephants ;  they  had  the  equinoc- 
tional  line  to  pass  under,  and  conse- 
quently were  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
torrid  zone ;  they  had  nations  of  sava- 
ges to  encounter  with,  barbarous  and 
brutish  to  the  last  degree ;  hunger  and 
thirst  to  struggle  with  ;  and,  in  one 
word,  terrors  enough  to  have  daunted 
the  stoutest  hearts  that  ever  were 
placed  in  cases  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Singleton  by  no  means  approved  of 
this  resolution  of  his  Portuguese  com- 
rades. He  had  the  bulldog  courage  of 
an  English  buccaneer,  and  his  view  was 
that  they  should  "  get  into  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
waiting  for  some  vessel  passing  or  re- 
passing  there,  of  which  there  is  plenty, 
seize  upon  the  first  they  came  at  by 
force,  and  not  only  enrich  themselves 
with  her  cargo,  but  carry  themselves 
to  what  part  of  the  world  they  pleased." 
Finding,  however,  that  his  companions 
had  not  spirit  for  this  enterprise,  but 
were  bent  upon  making  their  way 
overland,  he  convinced  them  of  the 
necessity  of  seizing  sixty  natives  to 
carry  their  baggage.  From  one  of 
these  natives  Singleton — having  given 
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such  proofs  of  natural  capacity  to 
command  that  he  was  unanimously 
appointed  captain  of  the  expedition — 
learnt  that  there  was  "a  great  river 
a  little  further  to  the  north,  which 
was  able  to  carry  their  bark  many 
leagues  into  the  country  due  west/' 
and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
waterway  for  his  journey.  An  obser- 
vation taken  by  the  gunner,  who  was 
the  geographer  of  the  company,  and 
was  provided  with  charts  and  a  pocket 
compass,  showed  the  adventurers  that 
they  were  in  12°  35'  south  of  the  line. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
river,  Captain  Singleton  says  that  he 
"takes  this  to  be  the  great  river 
marked  by  our  chartmakers  at  the 
northmost  part  of  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  called  there  Quilloa.5' 

Defoe  gives  a  minute  description, 
after  his  circumstantial  manner,  of 
this  river : — 


"  All  the  country  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  a  high  land,  no  marshy,  swampy  ground 
in  it;  the  verdure  good,  and  abundance  of 
cattle  feeding  upon  it  wherever  we  went,  or 
which  way  soever  we  looked ;  there  was  not 
much  wood,  indeed,  at  least  not  near  us  ;  but 
further  up  we  saw  oak,  cedar,  and  pine-trees, 
some  of  which  were  very  large. 

"  The  river  was  a  fair  open  channel  about 
as  broad  as  the  Thames,  below  Gravesend,  and 
a  strong  ,tide  of  flood,  which  we  found  held  us 
about  sixty  miles,  the  channel  deep ;  nor  did 
we  find  any  want  of  water  for  a  great  way. 
In  short,  we  went  merrily  up  the  river  with 
the  flood  and  the  wind  blowing  still  fresh  at 
E.  and  E.N.E. ;  we  stemmed  the  ebb  easily 
also,  especially  while  the  river  continued  broad 
and  deep  ;  but  when  we  came  past  the  swelling 
of  the  tide,  and  had  the  natural  current  of  the 
river  to  go  against,  we  found  it  too  strong  for 
us,  and  began  to  think  of  quitting  our  bark  ; 
but  the  prince  would  by  no  means  agree  to 
that,  for  finding  we  had  on  board  pretty  good 
store  of  roping  made  of  mats  and  flags,  which 
I  described  before,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners, 
which  were  on  shore,  to  come  and  take  hold  of 
those  ropes,  and  tow  us  along  by  the  shore 
side ;  and  as  we  hoisted  our  sail  too,  to  ease 
them,  the  men  ran  along  at  a  great  rate. 

"  In  this  manner  the  river  carried  us  up,  by 
our  computation,  near  200  miles,  and  then  it 
narrowed  apace,  and  was  not  above  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Windsor,  or  thereabout ;  and 
after  another  day  we  came  to  a  great  waterfall 
or  cataract,  enough  to  frighten  us,  for  I  believe 
the  whole  body  of  water  fell  at  once  perpen- 
dicularly down  a  precipice  above  sixty  feet 


high,  which  made  noise  enough  to  deprive 
men  of  their  hearing,  and  we  heard  it  above 
ten  miles  before  we  came  to  it." 

The  travellers  could  not  carry  their 
frigate  above  this  waterfall,  but  built 
canoes  and  pursued  their  course  by 
means  of  them  : — 

"We  passed  abundance  of  inhabitants  upon 
this  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  with  this 
observation,  that  almost  every  ten  miles,  we 
came  to  a  several  nation,  and  every  several 
nation  had  a  different  speech,  or  else  their 
speech  had  differing  dialects,  so  that  they  did 
not  understand  one  another.  They  all  abounded 
in  cattle,  especially  on  the  riverside  ;  and  the 
eighth  day  of  this  second  navigation,  we  met 
with  a  little  negro  town,  where  they  had 
growing  a  sort  of  corn-like  rice,  which  eat  very 
sweet ;  and  as  we  got  some  of  it  of  the  people, 
we  made  very  good  cakes  of  bread  of  it,  and 
making  afire  baked  them  on  the  ground,  after 
the  fire  was  swept  away,  very  well ;  so  that 
hitherto  we  had  no  want  of  provision  of  any 
kind  we  could  desire. 

"  Our  negroes  towing  our  canoes,  we 
travelled  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by  our 
own  account  could  not  go  less  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  English  miles  a  day,  and  the  river 
continuing  to  be  much  at  the  same  breadth, 
and  very  deep  all  the  way,  till  on  the  tenth 
day  we  came  to  another  cataract ;  for  a  ridge 
of  high  hills  crossing  the  whole  channel  of  the 
river,  the  water  came  tumbling  down  the  rocks 
from  one  stage  to  an  other  in  a  strange  manner; 
so  that  it  was  a  continued  link  of  cataracts 
from  one  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  a  cas- 
cade ;  only  that  the  falls  were  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another,  and  the 
noise  confused  and  frightful." 

They  hauled  and  carried  their  canoes 
past  these  cataracts,  but  the  river  did 
not  serve  them  much  farther;  after 
two  days  it  became  so  shallow  that 
"there  was  not  water  enough  to  swim 
a  London  wherry,"  and  they  were 
obliged  to  set  forward  wholly  by  land. 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of 
guess-work  in  the  description  of  this 
river,  though  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  Defoe's  account  of  the  cata- 
racts. Not  only  are  there  cataracts 
on  the  East  African  rivers,  but  they 
are  like  the  cataracts  that  Defoe 
describes.  His  lower  cataract  with 
its  sheer  descent  might  pass  for  the 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
succession  of  cataracts  higher  up  the 
river  have  a  resemblance  in  character 
to  the  falls  on  the  river  Shire.  It 
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may  have  been  some  rumour  of  these 
waterfalls  that  he  has  thus  boldly 
localised ;  still,  while  the  Rufigi  is 
unexplored,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  Defoe  has  drawn  upon  his 
imagination  for  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  his  great  river.  If  we 
suppose  the  river  up  which  Captain 
Singleton  sailed  to  have  been  the 
Rufigi,  we  must  give  Defoe  credit 
for  another  remarkable  agreement 
with  modern  geography.  He  relates 
how  Captain  Singleton  after  travelling 
for  thirty  days  due  west  reached  a 
vast  wilderness  of  sand,  and  how  after 
pushing  on  for  ten  days  through  this 
desert  jhe  reached  an  immense  lake. 
"  Happily,"  Singleton  says,  "  we  came 
to  it  at  the  south  point  of  it,  for  to 
the  north  we  could  see  no  end  of  it ; 
so  we  passed  by  it,  and  travelled  three 
days  by  the  side  of  it."  Now  on  look- 
ing at  the  most  recent  maps  of  Africa, 
we  see  that  a  line  due  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rufigi  would  carry  the 
traveller  past  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Tanganika,  so  that  although 
Defoe  is  a  few  degrees  wrong  in 
his  latitude  he  might  still  get  credit 
for  a  wonderful  amount  of  correct 
anticipation.  On  looking,  however,  at 
the  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  do  not  find  that  in  this  particular 
Defoe  was  ahead  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  his  age ;  his  lake  was 
simply  the  Zafflan  of  the  maps,  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  was  in 
the  same  latitude  with  the  river 
marked  Quilloa. 

We  may  admit  indeed  that  the 
geographers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  an  inkling  of  the  correct 
position  of  the  southern  part  of  Lake 
Tanganika.  The  Portuguese  had  pro- 
bably penetrated  as  far  as  that.  It  is 
after  he  has  carried  Captain  Singleton 
past  this  point  that  De  Foe's  geography 
becomes  indisputably  wild  and  fabu- 
lous. His  travellers  rest  for  five  days 
by  the  lake,  after  their  fatigues  in  the 
desert.  There  are  no  human  beings 
to  annoy  them — De  Foe  makes  them 
traverse  a  thousand  miles  of  the  in- 
terior without  meeting  with  any  crea- 


tures  of    their   own   kind — but  they 
have    several    adventures   with    wild 
animals,   elephants,  lions,  tigers   and 
wolves,  who  compel  them  to  stand  on 
their  defence.     Setting  forward  from 
the  lake  to  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable 
company,  and  still  keeping  their  course 
due  west,  they  find   the  desert   con- 
tinue,   though  it    is   not    so   arid  as 
before  but  [watered  by  small  stream- 
lets ;  they  push  on  through  the  desert 
for  sixteen  days,  till  the  ground  begins 
almost  insensibly  to  rise,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days  more  they  reach  the 
summit  of  a  very  high  ridge  of  hills, 
from  which  they  see  stretching  before 
them   a   country  clothed  with  green, 
and  a  large  river.     It  was  a  month 
since  they  had  had  a  tree  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun,  and  the  shade  of 
the    woods   was    "the    most   refresh- 
ing thing  imaginable  to  them."     The 
gunner,  who  kept  their  computations, 
told   them   that  they  had  now  come 
about  eleven  hundred  miles  of  their 
journey,  and  "pulling  out  hit!  map," 
assured   them    that  the   river   which 
they  saw  was  "  either  the  river  Nile 
or  ran  into  the  great  lake  out  of  which 
the   river  Nile  was  said   to   take  its 
beginning."     They  debated  whether  it 
would  not  be  well,  if  that  were  the 
Nile,  to  build  canoes  and  float  down 
it  to  Egypt  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves to  any  more  deserts  and  scorch- 
ing sands,  but  the  gunner  dissuaded 
them  by  good  and   sufficient  reasons 
from  this   way  of   reaching  the   sea. 
While  they  were  loitering  by  the  river 
before  resuming  their  march,   one  cf 
the  party  picked  up  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  they  spent  some  days  searching 
for  gold  with  great  success.    The  rainy 
season  coming  on,  they  encamped  for 
four   months    by  the   Golden   River. 
With  commendable  care  not  to  set  the 
covetous  upon  a  vain  chase,  Captain 
Singleton  mentions  that  they  cleared 
the  spot  of  gold,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  be  only  a  casual  deposit. 

From  the  Golden  River  Captain 
Singleton  and  his  party  set  forward 
again  due  west,  and  marched  ten  days 
through  a  pleasant  country,  "easy  to 
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travel  in  as  well  as  to  supply  us  with 
provisions,  though  still  without  in- 
habitants," at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  a  day,  stopping  only 
one  day  "to  make  a  raft  to  carry  us 
over  a  small  river  which  having  been 
swelled  with  the  rains  was  not  yet 
quite  down."  We  must  quote  Defoe's 
realistic  account  of  the  surprise  with 
which  they  were  then  confronted  : — 

"  When  we  were  past  this  river,  which  by 
the  way  ran  to  the  northward  too,  we  found 
a  great  row  of  hills  in  our  way  ;  we  saw  indeed 
the  country  open  to  the  right  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  as  we  kept  true  to  our  course  due 
west,  we  were  not  willing  to  go  a  great  way 
out  of  our  way,  only  to  shun  a  few  hills,  so  we 
advanced  ;  but  we  were  surprised,  when,  being 
not  quite  come  to  the  top,  one  of  our  com- 
pany, who,  with  two  negroes,  was  got  up  be- 
fore us?  cried  out,  the  sea  !  the  sea  !  and  fell 
a  dancing  and  jumping,  as  signs  of  joy. 

"  The  gunner  and  I  were  most  surprised  at 
it,  because  we  had  but  that  morning  been  cal- 
culating that  we  were  then  above  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea-side,  and  that  we  could  not 
expect  to  reach  it  till  another  rainy  season 
would  be  upon  us ;  so  that,  when  our  man 
cried  out,  the  sea,  the  gunner  was  augry  and 
said  he  was  mad. 

"  But  we  were  both  in  the  greatest  surprise 
imaginable,  when,  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and,  though  it  was  very  high,  we  saw 
nothing  but  water,  either  before  us,  or  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  being  a  vast  sea,  without 
any  bound  but  the  horizon. 

"  We  went  down  the  hill  full  of  confusion 
of  thought,  not  being  able  to  conceive  where- 
abouts we  were,  or  what  it  must  be,  seeing  by 
all  our  charts  the  sea  was  yet  a  vast  way  off." 

They  are  fairly  puzzled,  \  but  they 
resolve  to  hold  to  the  north.  They 
travel  along  the  shore  of  this  sea  full 
twenty-three  days,  till  they  descry 
land  on  the  further  side  of  the  water, 
due  west ;  after  travelling  eight  days 
more,  they  find  that  the  lake  or  sea 
ends  in  "a  very  great  river,  which 
runs  N.  or  N.  by  E."  The  gunner 
again  pulls  out  his  maps,  and  declares 
his  belief  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
before,  and  that  this  is  the  river  Nile. 
With  some  trouble  they  waft  them- 
selves and  their  cattle  across  the 
river,  and  discover  a  most  inhospit- 
able country,  full  of  strange  wild  crea- 
tures, distinguished  among  which  was 
"an  ugly,  venomous,  deformed  kind 
of  snake  or  serpent,"  so  hideous  and 


noisy  that  "our  men  would  not  be 
persuaded  but  it  was  the  devil,  only 
that  we  did  not  know  what  business 
Satan  could  have  there  where  there 
were  no  people."  "It  was  very  re- 
markable/' Captain  Singleton  reflects, 
"that  we  had  now  travelled  a  thou- 
sand miles  without  meeting  with  any 
people,  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Africa,  where,  to  be  sure, 
never  man  set  his  foot  since  the  sons 
of  Noah  spread  themselves  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth." 

A  few  days  after  they  cross  the 
river,  our  travellers  see  some  signs  of 
inhabitants.  These  prove  to  be  "all 
negroes,  and  stark  naked,"  but  "a 
very  frank,  civil,  and  friendly  sort  of 
people,'''  who  give  Captain  Singleton 
directions  for  his  journey,  and  show 
him  that  he  must  no  longer  go  due 
West,  but  turn  northwards,  because 
there  is  another  lake  in  the  way.  In 
two  days  more  they  sight  this  lake, 
and  it  "holds  them  till  they  pass  the 
equinoctial  line." 

If  one  reads  Captain  Singleton's 
travels  hurriedly,  without  attending  to 
the  precise  notes  of  his  position  at 
various  stages,  it  might  easily  appear 
that  Defoe  had  somehow  obtained  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  lie  of  the 
central  lakes  than  the  mapmakers  of 
his  time.  Here  we  have  described  a 
vast  lake  out  of  which  the  Nile  issues, 
and  near  it  another  great  lake  stretch- 
ing north  of  the  equator.  Further, 
his  learned  gunner  is  of  opinion  that 
when  they  have  rounded  this  second 
lake,  they  should  bend  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  in  time  they  would  strike 
upon  the  Congo.  One  is  disposed  to 
jump  immediately  to  the  conclusion 
that  Defoe  was  writing  from  the  in- 
formation of  some  early  explorer  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  some  traveller  on  the 
Congo  who  had  traced  its  course  north 
of  the  equator.  Captain  Singleton 
does  not  reach  the  Congo  ;  he  finds  an 
impassable  desert  in  his  way,  and  hold- 
ing more  directly  west,  conducts  his 
band  at  last  to  the  Gold  Coast.  Still 
the  gunner's  geography  would  have 
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been  verified  if  the  desert  had  not 
intervened;  his  charts  marked  tho 
true  course  of  the  Congo,  in  one  great 
particular  at  least,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Stanley  during  his 
explorations. 

The  position  of  Defoe's  lakes,  how- 
ever, is  seen  to  be  very  different  from 
the  true  position  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  when 
we  look  closely  at  his  definition  of 
them.  He  makes  Captain  Singleton 
travel  1,300  miles  due  west  from  about 
12°  S.  latitude  on  the  Zanzibar  coast, 
before  striking  on  the  great  central 
lake  which 'looked  like  the  sea.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a  course 
would  land  the  traveller  a  good  1,000 
miles  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  as 
marked  on  the  modern  map.  On  the 
other  hand  it  would  bring  him  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  Lake  Zaire 
of  the  seventeenth  century  map- 
makers.  There  is  a  collection  of 
seventeenth  century  maps  of  Africa 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  agree, 
with  the  slightest  possible  variations, 
in  the  position  they  give  to  the  central 
lakes.  Dapper's  map,  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  recent  work,  is  a  very 
good  sample  of  them,  and  shows  their 
universal  conception  of  the  lake  system. 
Defoe's  great  lake  is  simply  their 
Lake  Zaire.  The  points  in  which  he 
differs  from  them  are  his  second  lake 
lying  across  the  equinoctial  line,  which 
I  have  not  seen  represented  in  any 
map,  and  the  course  which  he  seems 
to  assign  to  the  Congo.  On  this  last 
point  he  has  been  corroborated;  but 
no  great  equatorial  lake  has  yet  been 
discovered  anywhere  near  the  longitude 
in  which  he  represents  it  as  lying. 

Still  it  is  curious  that  Defoe  should 
have  been  right  about  the  Congo  when 
the  Dutch,  English,  and  French  map- 
makers  were  wrong.  The  probability 
is  that  he  got  his  information  from 
Portuguese  sources — the  gunner  was 
a  Portuguese  sailor,  and  would  natur- 
ally have  used  the  maps  of  his  own 
countrymen — and  that  the  Portuguese 
had  traced  the  Congo  upwards  from 
their  settlements  near  its  mouth.  We 
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may  even  suppose  that  Defoe,  who  was 
all  his  life  much  in  contact  with 
traders,  and  at  one  time  proposed 
settling  in  Cadiz  as  a  merchant,  learnt 
more  from  the  Portuguese  than  their 
government  would  allow  publishers  to 
put  into  their  maps.  Dr.  Livingstone 
at  one  time  accused  the  Portuguese 
Government  of  deliberately  misleading 
the  world  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  they  may  easily  have  had 
commercial  reasons  at  an  earlier  date 
for  keeping  their  knowledge  to  them- 
selves. The  writer  of  an  interesting 
article  in  Nature  (June  6)  on  the  old 
maps  of  Africa,  points  out  that  the 
old  mapmakers,  proceeding  upon  in- 
formation furnished  by  Portuguese 
traders  and  missionaries,  were  so  far 
right  about  the  Congo,  that  they  made 
it  issue  from  a  lake  in  the  interior. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  by  and  by  an 
account  of  the  exact  amount  of  know- 
ledge concerning  Central  Africa  pos- 
sessed by  the  early  geographers,  from 
the  Commission  which  the  Lyons 
Geographical  Society  has  instituted  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  Meantime, 
judging  from  what  Defoe  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Captain  Singleton,  we 
should  say  that  the  Portuguese,  if  they, 
as  seems  most  likely,  were  his  authori- 
ties, knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
country  for  some  distance  inland  from 
both  coasts,  but  that  there  was  a- vast 
expanse  in  the  interior  into  which  they 
had  never  penetrated,  or  from  which 
they  had  brought  back  only  the  vaguest 
information. 

No  exploring  records  that  have  yet 
been  brought  to  light  go  the  least 
way  towards  diminishing  the  credit  of 
recent  explorers,  Livingstone,  Speke, 
Burton,  Baker,  and  Stanley.  The 
noble  courage  and  patience  of  these 
explorers,  nothing,  of  course,  can 
diminish ;  but  they  may  still  retain 
also  unchallenged  the  glory  of  priority. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  mapmakers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  guilty 
of  a  step  backwards  when  they  dis- 
carded the  conjectural  tracings  of  vast 
lakes  which  formed  the  tradition  of 
Central  African  geography  in  the 
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previous  century.    I  do  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  thus  making  Central 
Africa   a    geographical    blank.      The 
writer    in    Nature    attributes    it    to 
Guillaume  Delisle ;  and  one  finds  maps 
without  the  lakes  which  are  said  to  be 
constructed  Selon  les  nouvettes  Observa- 
tions   de    Messrs,    de    VAcademie    des 
Sciences.     But  at  any  rate  one  cannot 
admit  that  it  was  a  scientific  error  thus 
to  make  confession  of  ignorance.    The 
mapmakers    retained    the   lakes  long 
after  geographers  had  ceased  to  profess 
any  knowledge  of  the  country  where 
they  were  conjecturally  placed.     Peter 
Heylin,   for   example,   has  the    lakes 
shown  in  the  map  accompanying  his 
Cosmographie,  although  in  the  text  of 
the   work  he  makes  this  frank   con- 
fession : — "  Touching  these   provinces 
we  can  say  but  little,  and  that  little  of 
no  great  note  or  certainty;  but  that 
they  differ  for    the  most  part  from 


one  another   both   in  speech  and  be- 
haviour ;  each  village  under  a  several 
king,  and  each  in  continual  quarrel  with 
its  next  neighbours,  whom,  if  they  over- 
come, they  eat."    The  sum  total  of  the 
seventeenth  century  knowledge  about 
Central  Africa  was  that  both  the  Nile 
and   the   Congo   flowed   out  of    large 
lakes    deep    in     the    interior.      The 
eighteenth  century  geographers    can- 
not  be    blamed   for  ceasing  to   give 
pictorial  representation  to  these  facts, 
when  they  could  not  fix  the  true  posi- 
tion  of  the  lakes  within  a  thousand 
miles.      The  first    step  towards  true 
knowledge  is  the  rejection  of  know- 
ledge  falsely  so   conceived;    and  the 
exclusion  of  Lakes  Zafflan,  Zaire,  and 
Zembre   from   the   maps,  was   really 
the  first  step  towards  a  scientific  geo- 
graphy   of    the    unexplored    African 
Continent. 
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"  SHALL  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket 
picked?"  Jack  Falstaff's  question 
may  well  be  repeated  by  many  a 
modern  working  man.  True,  his 
money,  which  is  copper,  is  not  forcibly 
taken  from  him,  only  conveyed,  as  the 
wise  call  it;  and  for  his  sobriety,  of 
which  he  is  often  robbed,  that  is  per- 
haps "  a  trifle — some  eight-penny  mat- 
ter." Yet  for  all  that  he  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  take  his  ease  safely  and  peace- 
ably in  his  inn ;  and  the  loss  to  him  is 
much  more  real  than  that  which  the 
witty  Sir  John  made  such  a  fuss 
about. 

Let  us  see,  in  plain  earnest,  how 
the  case  stands.  "We  may  begin  with 
the  assumption  that  the  working  man, 
wage-earner,  man  of  the  people,  or 
whatever  else  we  may  please  to  call 
him — for,  like  Mother  Earth,  he  is 
"  one  shape  of  many  names '"' — wants 
the  public-house,  and  as  a  rule  will  use 
it.  In  order  to  see  why,  let  us  pro- 
ceed from  the  well  known  to  the  less 
known  ;  premising  that  the  morals  of 
one  class  are  very  like  the  morals  of 
another,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
modified,  and  that  mainly  on  the  out- 
side, by  surrounding  circumstances. 
Most  men  who  belong  to  a  London 
club,  have  spent  a  Sunday  there  occa- 
sionally, and  they  know  that  a  few  of 
its  members  sometimes  pass  a  good 
part  of  that  day  in  the  club  when 
they  are  in  town.  These  gentlemen 
breakfast  there,  late  probably,  and 
then  smoke  a  cigarette ;  read  the 
papers  and  magazines,  and  possibly 
indulge  in  a  game  of  billiards ;  lunch  ; 
walk  in  the  park  and  make  calls ; 
return  to  the  club,  and  fortify  them- 
selves for  dinner  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  bitters.  After  the  evening  meal 
some  of  them  smoke,  play  cards  or 
billiards,  and  talk,  until  a  late  hour. 
These  men  answer  in  one  class  to  the 


steady  customers  of  the  public- house  in 
another. 

The  case  of  the  club-lounger  has 
been  taken,  because  it  corresponds 
most  nearly,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
to  that  of  the  average  working-man. 
When  our  young  friends  get  married, 
they  cease  to  use  the  club  so  much. 
They  went  there  because  very  often 
no  place  was  more  attractive,  especially 
when  their  relations  were  out  of  town. 
But  this  answers  to  the  permanent 
state  of  most  working  men,  whose 
homes  are  not  spacious,  often  not 
cleanly,  nor  in  any  way  pleasant. 
Where  are  they  to  turn  for  amuse- 
ment ?  On  a  fine  Sunday  they  may 
go  to  Hampstead  or  Greenwich,  Rich- 
mond or  Boxhill.  But  matters  are  so 
arranged  in  England  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Sundays  are  hopelessly 
and  determinedly  wet.  Museums  and 
picture  galleries  are  closed,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  in  church  or  chapel  all  day, 
even  if  he  goes  there  at  all.  The 
public-house  alone  stands  invitingly 
open,  and  he  enters  accordingly. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the 
opening  of  "  places  of  rational  amuse- 
ment'" would  make  any  very  great 
difference.  Do  we  suppose  that  the 
lover  of  clubs  would  spend  much  less 
of  his  time  in  his  favourite  arm-chair, 
or  drink  fewer  glasses  of  brandy  and 
soda,  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  open 
on  Sunday,  or  that  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  is  anything  but  an  hour  sand- 
wiched between  two  cigars;  and,  if 
not,  why  should  similar  opportunities 
greatly  attract  the  man  of  similar 
tastes  and  habits  in  a  different  class  ? 
The  love  of  art,  and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  are  rare;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  artisans  will  be  more 
eager  for  culture  and  beauty  than  those 
whose  minds  are,  by  courtesy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  refined  by  the 
ingenuous  arts. 
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Besides,  the  club  has  been  proved 
to  meet  a  need  which  appears  to  be 
permanent,  and  which  is  not  confined 
to  Sunday  or  to  London.  The  man 
who  has  the  pleasantest  home,  who  is 
the  fondest  of  his  wife  and  children, 
likes  to  meet  his  fellows  at  times,  and 
the  club  is  a  convenient  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  news  of  the  day.  The 
public-house  is  simply  the  club  of  the 
poorer  man.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  for 
purposes  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
club  that  he  goes  to  the  tavern,  at 
least  at  first.  Drink  for  its  own  sake 
may  be  the  object  at  last;  but  the 
company,  the  cheerfulness,  the  light, 
the  attention,  the  comfort,  the  centre 
of  news  and  gossip,  are  in  many  cases 
the  main  attractions  throughout.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
working  man  has  very  little  choice, 
if  he  wishes  to  relax  his  mind.  For  a 
spacious,  fairly  clean,  and  well-lighted 
room,  where  he  can  entertain  and  be 
entertained  among  his  friends,  he  must 
go  to  the  inn  or  nowhere. 

It  seems  then  that  the  working  man 
wants,  and  will  continue  to  use  the 
public-house,  unless  some  substitute 
can  be  found  offering  at  least  equal 
advantages.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  any  proposed  substitute  must 
afford,  not  what  we  believe,  but  what 
the  average  working  man  believes,  to 
be  equal  advantages.  He  will  not  go 
to  the  place  we  think  nicest  for  him, 
but  to  that  which  he  thinks  nicest, 
which  supplies  him  most  easily  with 
what  he  wants.  The  evil  part  of  the 
business  arises  thus :  the  working 
man  goes  to  his  inn  for  a  thousand 
reasons,  but  the  keeper  of  the  place 
wants  him  there  for  only  one.  Hence 
it  follows  that  public-houses  do  in- 
finitely more  harm  than  clubs.  In 
fact,  public-houses  do  not  deserve  the 
name  they  bear ;  more  properly  speak- 
ing they  are  publicans'  houses.  They 
are  institutions  created,  not  in  the 
public  interest,  but  in  that  of  the 
makers  and  vendors  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  licensed  victuallers  assert, 
and  quite  truly,  that  nothing  is  so  bad 
for  their  business  as  a  drunken  man  ; 


it  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  they 
might  even  prefer  a  teetotaller.  Their 
ideal  is  the  man  who  can  carry  a  great 
quantity  of  liquor  without  too  ob- 
viously showing  any  of  those  symptoms 
which  are  sometimes  noticed  by  the 
police.  None  the  less  true  is  it  that 
the  public-house,  as  at  present  managed, 
exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  selling 
drink,  and  owners  and  managers  are 
enriched  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  liquor  which  they  can  pour  down 
people's  throats.  Therefore  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  working  man  to 
enter  a  public-house  without  drinking, 
and  not  easy  to  stay  there  without 
drinking  to  excess.  Various  devices 
are  resorted  to  for  getting  off  the 
liquor,  from  the  prominence  given  to 
the  bar,  to  tossing  for  drinks,  or  adul- 
teration with  thirst-producing  drugs. 
The  result  is  that  men  who  go  to  talk, 
remain  to  drink ;  those  who  begin  by 
seeking  companionship,  not  unfre- 
quently  end  as  confirmed  drunkards. 
The  working  man  cannot  "  take  his 
ease  in  his  inn ; "  he  can  hardly  go 
there  without  spending  much  more 
money,  and  imbibing  much  more 
liquor  than  he  intended,  unless  [indeed 
he  already  belongs  to  the  number  of 
those  who  never  intend  to  drink  less 
than  they  can  get. 

Of  the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  for  these  evils,  those 
only  will  be  dwelt  on  here  which  do 
not  entail  legislative  action ;  partly 
because  it  is  not  wished  now  to  enter 
upon  controverted  points ;  partly  be- 
cause any  legislative  measures  of  the 
kind  seem  very  far  off;  and  partly 
because  any  laws  that  might  be  passed 
on  this  subject  to  interfere  with 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
would  be  inoperative,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, would  increase  the  evils  which 
they  were  designed  to  cure.  So  long 
as  people  want  to  drink,  whether  in 
moderation  or  in  excess,  they  will 
find  the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  to 
attempt  interference  between  supply 
and  demand,  would  be  to  commit 
the  tremendous  mistake  of  associat- 
ing liberty  with  drink,  and  temper- 
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ance  with  repression.  No  opinion  is 
expressed  here  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Permissive  Bill,  of  free  trade 
in  liquor,  or  of  any  other  proposed 
measure  for  the  regulation  or  control 
of  the  drink  traffic.  But  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  any  future  law, 
dealing  with  this  subject,  can  only  be 
effective  so  far  as  the  people  have  been 
already  educated  up  to  it  by  other 
means. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  deal 
with  schemes  for  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people  by  education,  by 
sanitary  reforms,  by  better  water 
supply,  and  by  improved  dwellings. 
All  these  things  are  excellent,  and 
indeed  necessary ;  but  the  present 
question  is,  Can  a  practical  substitute 
for  the  public- house  be  found,  or  if 
not,  what  is  to  be  done?  Educational  and 
other  improvements  will  no  doubt,  in 
process  of  time,  give  men  better  tastes 
and  happier  homes,  and  will  thus 
lessen  the  consumption  of  drink,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  revenue. 
But  is  there  no  more  direct  way  of 
getting  at  the  evil  1 

Two  courses  suggest  themselves  ;  of 
which  the  first  is  the  creation  of 
effectual  rivals  to  the  public-house 
system,  and  the  second  the  reform  of 
the  public-houses  themselves.  The 
second  has  been  suggested,  but  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  acted  upon  in  this 
country.  In  the  former  direction, 
various  experiments  have  been  made, 
of  which  the  most  important  are 
working  men's  clubs  and  coffee  public- 
houses.  Working  men's  clubs — or  as 
it  might  be  better  to  call  them  people's 
clubs — are  now  fairly  numerous,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  wish  that 
their  numbers  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Yet  the  Report  of  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union,  for  the  current  year,  is  not  as 
encouraging  as  the  friends  of  the 
movement  could  wish.  We  are  told 
that  out  of  the  clubs  in  existence,  53 
per  cent  are  wholly  self-supporting; 
59  per  cent  report  an  increased  success 
during  the  last  year ;  25  per  cent  have 
remained  stationary;  and  15  per  cent 


of  the  reports  are  unfavourable.  The 
council,  while  urgent  for  increased  aid 
to  a  "  social  agency  which  diminishes 
the  enormous  national  expenditure  in 
drink,  and  which  raises  the  tastes, 
aims,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  the 
working  population,"  has  to  confess 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
society  "has  never  been  so  unsatis- 
factory at  any  previous  period."  The 
cause  of  this  partial  failure  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Working  men  can  very 
seldom  find  the  means  to  start  a  club 
for  themselves.  If  richer  men  pay 
they  like  also  to  control,  and  then 
some  of  their  "  fads  "  and  fancies  are 
almost  sure  to  wreck  the  project. 
Even  if  the  directors  are  the  most 
sensible  of  men — a  condition  which  is 
not  always  realised — yet  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  club  is  managed 
by  others,  not  of  their  own  class,  is 
sufficient  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  dicta- 
tion and  interference  in  the  minds  of 
the  working  men,  always  highly  S€i>si- 
tive  on  this  point ;  and  such  a  s>us- 
picion,  whether  justified  or  not,  is 
fatal.  Such  clubs  are  not  very  likely 
to  be  successful  rivals  of  the  public- 
houses  except  when  exciseable  refresh- 
ments are  supplied,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  only  41  per  cent.  Those 
who  have  hoped  much  from  this  move- 
ment need  not  despair.  It  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  classes  for 
which  it  was  intended  in  some  quarters, 
and  thereforecmay  be  expected  to  grow. 
But  rapid  growth  must  not  be  ex- 
pected, and  real  advance  can  only  be 
made  where  patronage  and  interference 
do  not  exist.  In  any  case  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  clubs  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  public-house  as  com- 
pletely for  the  working  men  as  they 
do  for  many  of  the  richer  classes. 
Meantime  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
room  for  other  agencies  with  similar 
aims. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rival 
the  attractions  of  the  public-house  by 
means  of  places  where  non-alcoholic 
liquors  only  are  sold.  The  Coffee 
Public-house  Association,  with  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  at  its  head, 
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collects  and  imparts  information,  and 
assists  all  who  are  desirous  of  starting 
houses  of  this  kind.  The  Coffee 
Tavern  Company  has  many  successful 
establishments  in  London,  where  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  aerated  drinks,  wash 
down  beef,  ham,  and  cake,  "  where 
good  cigars  are  to  be  had  for  two- 
pence," and  where  "  working  men  may 
bring  their  own  meals  and  eat  them  on 
the  premises."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  movement  supplies  a  real 
want.  A  "  book  of  one  hundred 
beverages  "  has  recently  been  issued, 
which  undertakes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  I  drink  instead  of 
beer  1 "  In  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
in  London,  many  persons  seem  to  be 
interested  in  this  question,  and  the 
answer  that  is  found  for  it;  and 
coffee  and  cocoa  taverns  increase  and 
multiply.  To  take  one  instance  alone, 
we  learn  from  the  Bradford  Observer 
of  July  8,  that  "  at  the  Central  Cocoa 
Tavern  in  Kirkgate,  no  less  than 
510?.  9s.  8d.  had  been  taken  in  five 
weeks  since  its  opening  on  the  7th  of 
June,  giving  an  average  of  over  100Z. 
a  week ;  "  and  Leeds  <and  other  towns 
are -moving  in  the  same  direction,  as 
may  be  learnt  from  The  Coffee  Public- 
house  ;  how  to  Establish  and  Manage  It, 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Coffee 
Public-house  Association. 

We  heartily  wish  the  coffee  and 
cocoa  taverns  all  the  success  they 
deserve  ;  yet  an  uneasy  suspicion  will 
intrude  that  they  cannot  completely 
cover  the  ground. 

Most  of  us  will  remember  Leech's 
picture  of  Master  Tom  being  taken  by 
his  palseontological  papa  to  see  the 
megatheriums,  and  other  extinct 
creatures  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
how  the  young  gentleman  "  objects  to 
have  his  mind  improved."  We  are 
all  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and 
there  is  much  of  Master  Tom  in  us  all. 
There  are  few  men  in  any  class  who 
would  not  resent  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  improve  their  minds.  If 
we  wish  for  improvement  at  all — and 
not  all  of  us  go  even  so  far — we  like 
to  improve  ourselves  in  our  own 


fashion.    Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  certain  benevolent  and  wealthy 
gentlemen,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
brandy  and  sodas  consumed,  the  whist 
and  unlimited  loo,  the  billiards  and 
other  vanities  of  Pall  Mall  and  that 
region,  were  to  start  a  club  in  which 
no  liquor  more  potent  than  coffee,  and 
no    game   less    innocent   than   chess, 
would   be   allowed.      Is  it    imagined 
that  the  golden   youth   of  this    city 
would   rush    in   crowds  to  put  down 
their  names  as  candidates  for  member- 
ship ?     If  people  would  only  recollect 
that   drinkers   of  beer   and   gin,   and 
smokers  of  dirty  clay  pipes,  are  men 
of    like    passions    with    drinkers    of 
curacoa  and  champagne,  and  smokers 
of    cigarettes    or    Havannah     cigars, 
many  problems  would  be  much  sim- 
plified.    Perhaps,  taking  the  average, 
the  one  class  is  not  greatly  worse  or 
better  than  the  other ;  certainly  the 
consumers  of  the  coarser  luxuries  are 
not  less  apt  to  take  offence  at  anything 
which  they   construe    into    dictation. 
Large  numbers  of  working  men  will 
hold  aloof    from    the    coffee  tavern, 
merely  because  they  dislike  attempts 
to  reform  their  habits.     Some  would 
drink  coffee  by  choice  if  they  could  get 
it  good,  in  a  place  where  they  could 
take  that  or  other  liquors ;  but  they 
will  not  go  where  their  selection   of 
drinks  is,   as  they   think,  arbitrarily 
limited.     In  spite   of    this   difficulty, 
the  coffee  tavern  movement  will,  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped,  make  way.     But 
that   it,    limited  as    it   now   is,    will 
effectually  rival  the  public-house  sys- 
tem,  can   hardly   be  expected.      The 
best  chance  would  be  to  combine  with 
the   coffee   taverns  other  attractions, 
such  as  spacious  smoking  and  reading 
rooms,   games,   and,   above   all,  well- 
conducted   lodging-houses;    and  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  lodgings  for 
single   men   at   the  "Tom   Hughes" 
Tavern,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  answer 
well.     But  some  of  the  promoters  of 
the  movement  seem    to    tend  in  an 
opposite   direction,  -and   to  court  the 
kind  of  customers  who  drink  and  go, 
not  those  who  drink  and  stay  to  amuse 
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themselves.  Should  the  coffee  public- 
houses  be  saddled  with  this  idea,  they 
will  be  cut  off  from  their  widest  field 
of  usefulness.  The  men  and  women 
who  simply  want  a  drink,  and  who 
can  be  protected  against  bad  beer  or 
worse  gin  by  the  offer  of  a  cup  of 
coffee,  should  be  met  in  the  street. 
The  coffee  stall — a  most  valuable 
institution — is  the  thing  for  them. 
The  coffee  public-house  must  be  framed 
on  a  much  wider  basis  if  it  is  to  be  a 
success. 

But  neither  coffee,  tea,  nor  even  all 
the  pleasing  variety  of  drinks,  com- 
pounded by  Mr.  Sainsbury,  or  by  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  already  alluded 
to,  are  likely  to  quench  the  thirst  for 
beer  and  spirits ;  or  even  if  the  visions 
of  temperance  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
if  neither  grape- juice  nor  malt  were 
ever  fermented,  and  hops  never  grew 
except  in  the  wild  state,  there  would 
yet  be  wants  now  satisfied  by  the 
public-house  which  must  be  met  in 
some  way.  The  field  for  reform  is 
wide,  and  many  agencies  must  work 
together  before  our  people  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  temperate  generation. 
Let  every  man  do  his  work,  from  the . 
Alliance  orator  to  the  street  vendor  of 
coffee.  But  what  if  a  course  is  open,  and 
has  even  been  suggested,  which  is  more 
direct  and  seems  likely  to  be  more  effec- 
tual than  any  yet  tried  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  evils  of  the  drink-traffic  may 
be  better  dealt  with  by  reforming, 
than  by  creating  rivals  to,  the  public- 
house?  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  inn  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries, 
from  the  days  when  the  beggar  Irus 
and  Hesiod's  friend  haunted  "  the 
blacksmith's  forge  and  the  warm 
lounge/' — then  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  modern  tavern — up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  safer  to  try  to 
reform  than  to  destroy  that  which  has 
gained  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  customs 
of  the  people ;  unless  indeed  it  be 
one  of  those  evils  which  must  be  fought 
to  the  uttermost. 

The  Gothenburg  system,  by  which 
public-houses  have  been  reformed  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden,  was,  we  believe, 
first  brought  under  the  notice  of 


Englishmen  in  this  magazine ;  *  but 
by  this  time  its  provisions,  and  the 
arguments  for  and  against  its  adop- 
tion, are  pretty  well  before  the  public. 
Into  those  arguments  we  shall  not 
enter.  Legislative  permission  is  re- 
quired before  the  Swedish  experiment 
can  be  tried  here ;  that  permission, 
when  sought  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
behalf  of  Birmingham,  was  refused, 
and  the  attempt  is  not  likely  to  be 
renewed  at  present.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  experi- 
ment, or  one  nearly  resembling  it, 
should  not  be  tried  by  individuals,  or 
by  associations,  under  conditions  which 
would  not  require  fresh  legislation,  or 
an  appeal  to  Parliament.  The  four 
principles  which,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  first-named  article, 
underlie  the  Gothenburg  system,  are 
the  following  : — 

"I.  Spirits  to  be  retailed  without 
any  profit  whatever  to  the  retailer, 
who  can  thus  have  no  temptation  to 
stimulate  their  consumption. 

"II.  The  sale  of  spirits  on  credit, 
or  on  the  security  of  pledges,  to  be 
stringently  prohibited. 

"  III.  All  houses  in  which  the 
liquor  trade  is  carried  on  to  be  well 
lighted,  roomy,  airy,  and  clean. 

"IV.  Good  victuals,  at  moderate 
prices,  to  be  always  procurable  in 
drinking  houses  by  anybody  demand- 
ing them." 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  squire 
of  a  village — such  a  squire  as  was 
described  in  a  pleasant  paper,  with 
the  title,  "  The  Poor  Man  and  his 
Beer,"  in  All  the  Year  Round,  April, 
1859,  who  "  never  acted  for  others, 
never  interfered,  above  all  never 
patronized  "• — is  now  minded  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  Gothenburg  scheme.  He 
has  read  what  has  been  done  in 
Sweden,  and  what  it  was  proposed  to 
do  in  Birmingham,  and  determines  to 
give  the  idea  a  trial  on  a  small  scale. 
There  are  two  public-houses  in  his  vil- 
lage, the  "  Blue  Lion"  and  the  "  Brown 

1  See  an  article  on  "  The  Licensing  Ques- 
tion in  Sweden,"  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for 
February  1872,  p.  307;  and  "Gothenburg 
Again,"  October  1873,  p.  522. 
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Cow,"   of  which  the  one  has  been  the 
centre  of  many  quarrels,  and  the  other 
has  supplied  the  populace  not  exactly 
with  the  milk  of  human — or  bovine — 
kindness.   The  "Brown  Cow"  happens 
to  be  for  sale,  and  he  buys  it,  fortun- 
ately anticipating  Sir  Truman  Stout, 
the  rich  landowner  and   brewer.     In 
the  first  instance  he  makes  hardly  any 
changes  in   its   outward   appearance ; 
only  putting  in  a  manager,  bound  by 
his  contract  to  act  upon  the  above  four 
principles.     The  manager,  or  publican 
of   the  new  kind,  is  paid  chiefly  by 
salary,  but  is  also  allowed  a  percentage 
on  all  the  unintoxicating  drinks  that 
he  sells.    Presently,  certain  alterations 
are    suggested    partly    by    him,   and 
partly   by   his  employer,  which  have 
the   effect  of  throwing  the  beer  and 
spirit   trade   further  into    the    back- 
ground.     He   learns   to   make    good 
coffee,   and   imports  sundry  kinds  of 
harmless     drinks,     which     are    very 
pleasant,    especially   in  hot    weather. 
If  Hodge  comes  in   heated  from  the 
field,    the     publican     has    a    certain 
cunning  concoction  which  he  can  re- 
commend as  much  better  for  a  "  modest 
quencher "    than   beer  or   cider ;  and 
with  good  reason,  for  he  gets  a  profit 
on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other.     So 
in  the  bowling  alley,  and  so  in  the  bar- 
room.    Yet   all   goes    on   so   quietly, 
changes  are  so  gradually  introduced, 
above    all     there    is    such     complete 
absence  of   dictation,    that  it  is  long 
before  the  people  become  conscious  of 
any   change   at   all.     He   who  wants 
beer  or  spirits  is  served  according  to 
his  desire,  with  the  advantage  too  that 
these  liquors   are   good,  much  better 
and   purer  than   in   the  rival  house. 
No  doubt  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
certain  set  of  men  revolt  against  the 
"  squire's  public."     Some  of  them  are 
offended  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  drink  as  much  as  they  liked,  for 
anything  like  drunkenness  is  strictly 
forbidden  ;    and  others  at  last  smell 
"  new-fangled  ideas,"  so  offensive   to 
bucolic  nostrils.    The  hardest-drinking 
set  migrate  to  the  "  Blue  Lion,"  and 
draw  some  conservative  villagers  after 
them.     But  the   women   have   found 


out  that  their  men  do  not  spend  a 
tithe  as  much  at  the  "Brown  Cow" 
as  at  the  "  Blue  Lion ;  "  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  you  have  more  liberty 
to  do  as  you  like,  and  on  the  whole 
are  more  comfortable  and  at  your 
ease  in  the  former  establishment. 
The  number  of  revolters  dwindle,  the 
proprietors  of  the  "Blue  Lion"  be- 
come alarmed  for  their  custom ;  and 
besides  they  have  got  repeatedly  into 
trouble  for  allowing  drunkenness  on 
the  premises.  They  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  adopt  something  of  the  rival 
system,  and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  a 
drunken  man  becomes  an  uncommon 
object  in  the  village. 

Perhaps.  The  picture  is  a  fancy 
sketch.  Habits  of  hard  drinking  are 
too  deeply  engrained  to  be  readily 
rooted  out.  If  our  imaginary  squire 
fancies  that  he  is  going  to  turn  his 
village  into  an  Arcadia,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  will  give  up  the  experi- 
ment in  disgust  before  he  has  got  it 
well  in  hand.  But  if  he  is  content  to 
work  slowly,  and  to  make  his  reforms 
deep  and  lasting,  rather  than  exten- 
sive and  immediately  obvious,  surely 
he  may  do  something,  and  not  a  little 
either,  in  this  way. 

Nor  would  the  risk  be  considerable. 
The  probability  is  that,  if  he  introduced 
his  changes  slowly  and  cautiously, 
never  interfering  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  or  dictating  to  them  what  they 
should  do  or  forbear  from  doing — ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  stop  excessive  drink- 
ing— the  custom  of  the  house  would 
never  seriously  fall  off.  At  worst,  if 
the  experiment  turned  out  an  utter 
failure,  he  could  but  part  with  the 
property  to  the  brewers,  who  would 
be  ready  to  buy  it  and  work  it  on  the 
old  system.  Surely  somewhere  in 
broad  England  some  one  may  be  found 
large-hearted  enough  to  give  the  ex- 
periment a  fair  trial  1 

Or  may  it  be  hoped  that  there  are 
men  enough,  who  care  less  for  theories 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 
join  in  new  public-house  associations  ? 
The  weakness  of  almost  all  temper- 
ance, as  of  other  benevolent  schemes, 
is  that  their  promoters  insist  too  much 
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upon  their  own  ideas.  They  want 
that  which  in  the  main  is  right  and 
good,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  they  will  not  take  into 
account  any  facts  which  lie  on  one 
side  of  their  convictions.  They  wish 
to  succeed  wholly  and  at  once,  for- 
getting that  success  is  the  prize  of 
those  who  can  wait,  and  be  content  to 
advance  slowly. 

The  proposed  associations  would  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  people  what 
they  should  eat,  or  drink,  or  do ;  but 
only  to  supply  them  with  that  which 
they  want,  taking  care  that  the  articles 
supplied  should  be  genuine,  and  that 
no  customer  should  be  urged  or 
tempted  to  consume  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tions would  be  to  buy  public-houses, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  and  man- 
age them  on  principles  more  or  less 
like  those  adopted  in  our  imaginary 
village.  More  might  be  done  by  de- 
grees, and  many  useful  hints  may  be 
gathered  from  the  policy  of  the  publi- 
cans. The  snugness  of  many  an  inn 
parlour  may  be  copied  with  advantage, 
and  the  idea  of  introducing  small  and 
well- selected  museums  and  libraries 
among  the  attractions  of  the  public- 
house  may  be  adapted  and  expanded. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  de- 
tail and  afterthought,  into  which  it  is 
not  proposed  to  go  at  present.  If  the 
scheme  be  properly  started,  it  will 
grow  out  in  the  most  suitable  direc- 
tians.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  governing  principle 
must  be  obedience  to  the  demand.  If 
we  start  with  the  intention  of  acting 
merely  on  preconceived  ideas,  the  move- 
ment will  harden  into  some  form  which 
may  please  a  few,  but  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  many ,  and  it  will 
live,  if  at  all,  with  a  stunted  growth. 
No  doubt  those  who,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  take  up  this  idea — if  we 
may  make  bold  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  any — will  do  so  with  the 
intention  of  lessening  the  terrible  evils 
which  surround  the  trade  in  liquor. 
But  how  is  that  best  to  be  done  1 
By  insisting  on  one  limited  idea  1  or 
by  offering  the  public  what  they  want 


under  the  easiest  and  best  conditions  ? 
Start  public-houses,  with  the  strictly 
commercial  idea  of  making  them  pay, 
combined  with  the  strictly  social  idea 
of  giving  every  customer  what  he 
wants,  within  the  bounds  of  good 
order,  and  with  the  further  condition 
that  matters  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  publican  shall  gain  by  the  sale  of 
food  and  non-intoxicating  drinks,  but 
not  at  all  by  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction 
will  have  been  made.  Gradually,  as 
we  believe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
reformed  public- house  pays  better 
than  the  old-fashioned  institution ; 
and,  if  this  idea  should  be  justified  by 
the  results,  capital  will  be  attracted  in 
the  direction  of  reform ;  and  the  trade 
itself — that  is  to  say  those  who  seek 
to  live  by  supplying  the  public  with 
that  which  they  want — will  be  led  of 
their  own  free  will  to  adopt  something 
like  the  Gothenburg  system.  Give 
the  publican  a  practical  proof  that  by 
offering  his  customer  his  "  ease  in  his 
inn,"  by  giving  him  a  large  choice  of 
what  he  will  take,  profits  will  flow  in 
more  freely,  and  the  business  man  will 
not  be  slow  to  take  the  hint.  Nor 
will  reform  become  a  practical  success 
until  it  can  be  placed  on  a  practical 
basis,  and  a  business  footing. 

But  can  this  be  done  1  Is  it  prac- 
ticable to  purchase  and  run  public- 
houses  in  some  such  fashion  as  has 
been  suggested  1  Solvitur  ambulando  ; 
we  can  only  tell  by  trying.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  show  how 
possibly  the  thing  might  be  done  in 
country  places.  In  large  towns  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  would  be  more 
complex ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  insuper- 
able ;  and,  so  far  as  trade  in  eatables 
is  concerned,  the  town  taverns  would 
have  the  advantage.  It  is  true  that 
many  town  public-houses,  or  drinking 
shops,  depend  for  their  custom  upon 
men  and  women  who  come  in  for  their 
dram,  and  depart  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  swallowed.  To  attempt  to  con- 
vert these  establishments  into  some- 
thing quite  different  would  be  to  sacri- 
fice, at  any  rate  for  a  considerable 
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time,  the  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested ;  that  is  to  say,  the  undertaking 
would  be  not  commercial  but  benevo- 
lent. This  would  be  fatal ;  not  be- 
cause we  object  to  benevolence,  but 
because  commercial  success  is  the 
rough  but  sure  test  of  real  success. 
If  an  institution  does  not  pay,  that 
fact  is  a  certain  indication  of  failure 
to  meet  the  public  needs;  and  there 
is  no  good  sense  in  starting  a  concern, 
on  the  most  admirable  principles, 
which  the  public  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  In  the  case  of  these  drink- 
ing-shops  then,  if  our  proposed  Asso- 
ciation should  get  hold  of  one  or  more 
of  them,  the  only  plan  would  seem  to 
be  to  sell  liquor  as  before,  but  with 
the  bane  to  give  the  antidote,  to  keep 
at  the  bar  coffee  as  well  as  gin,  cooling 
and  harmless  drinks  as  well  as  brandy. 
This  would  be  but  a  small  beginning 
towards  better  things.  But  our  prin- 
ciple is  to  advance  no  further  towards 
reform  than  can  be  done  so  as  to  meet 
existing  tastes  ;  only  with  an  inclina- 
tion— governed  by  the  question,  "  Will 
it  pay?" — towards  reform.  This  is 
perhaps  all  that  could  be  done,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able cases ;  although  even  there  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  careful  and 
gradual  reform  might  not  be  extended. 
But  there  would  be  other  instances  in 
which  much  bolder  ground  might  be 
taken  at  once.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said.  Our  present  object  is  only 
to  attract  attention  to  an  idea,  not 
original  or  new,  but  which  seems  to 
be  practical  and  to  have  met  with  un- 
deserved neglect.  That  it  is  sound  is 
believed  ;  that  it  will  pay  is  believed  ; 
that  it  will  do  good  is  believed.  Little 
can  be  lost,  much  may  be  gained,  by 
trying  it. 

The  reform  here  proposed  is  not  of 
the  heroic  type.  Those  who  regard 
the  liquor  traffic  as  a  thing  wholly  evil 
will  not  be  likely  to  regard  with 
favour  such  a  modest  proposal  as  this. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  the  cause  of 
temperance  must  be  forwarded  by 
many  methods.  By  all  means  let 
tho>3  who  think  that  everything 


can  be  won  by  houses  where  "  the 
accursed  thing "  is  utterly  forbid- 
den, try  their  plan.  Every  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  temperance  house  which  can 
be  made  to  attract  the  public,  is  a 
distinct  gain.  But  there  is  room,  side 
by  side  with  these  attempts,  for  an 
experiment  of  a  different  character. 
There  are  still  many  who  think  that  a 
moderate  use  of  stimulants  is  no  bad 
thing ;  and  they  at  least  will  be  glad 
to  see  public-houses  established  in 
which  a  veritable  "  free  trade  in 
liquors"  is  carried  on,  and  where  the 
customer  may  freely  take  his  choice 
between  intoxicants  or  non-intoxi- 
cants ;  or,  if  he  prefers,  may  amuse 
himself  in  other  ways,  or  may  eat, 
without  drinking  at  all. 

Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  at 
present,  so  far  at  least  as  proposed 
legislative  reforms  are  concerned,  no 
heroic  remedies  are  before  the  public. 
The  Permissive  Bill  is  no  more  heroic 
than  the  present  scheme,  and  is  not 
very  unlike  it ;  for  the  one  would  give 
a  locality  power  to  decide  as  to  the 
amount  of  liquor  to  be  sold  there ;  the 
other  would  give  the  individual  a  free 
choice  as  to  what  liquor  he  will 
drink.  Certainly,  until  a  majority  of 
individuals  in  a  given  district  have 
learnt  to  prefer  non-intoxicating  drinks, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  measure  would 
have  small  chance  of  being  put  into 
practice;  and  the  best  chance  for  it 
would  be,  that,  before  it  was  carried, 
reformed  public-houses  should  have 
already  done  their  work  in  educating 
the  people.  We  venture  to  think, 
therefore,  that  total  abstainers  and 
moderate  drinkers,  all,  in  a  word,  who 
are  in  favour  of  temperance,  may  be 
asked  to  give  this  experiment  a  fair 
trial.  Burns  hoped  that  "  Auld  Nickie- 
ben"  might  "tak  a  thought  an' men'." 
That  would  mean  a  wider  reform  than 
is  now  contemplated.  But  it  would 
be  no  small  matter  if  the  curse  of 
drink  could  be  attacked  in  its  own 
home,  and  the  evil  reformed  at  its 
very  source. 

M.  W.  MOGGRIDGE. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FORTUNATUS'S    PURSE. 

THE  hour  which  Katherine  found 
long,  to  Christabel  flew  past  in  golden 
moments ;  far  too  short  in  the  passing, 
yet  each  moment  holding  some 
pleasant  incident  if  only  an  unforget- 
table look'  or  word  that  would  make 
the  time  appear  strangely  long  when 
memory  counted  over  its  treasures.  The 
frost  had  broken  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  a  strong  soft  west  wind  was  blow- 
ing, bringing  a  sensation  of  freshness 
even  into  London  streets,  and  suggest- 
ing visions  of  wide  bare  fields  over 
which  it  had  passed,  and  of  trees 
tossing  their  arms  and  groaning  out 
winter  music  in  woods  far  away. 

"  It  was  a  wind  that  did  not  belong 
to  London,"  Christabel  said,  as  she 
put  up  her  veil  at  the  first  street  cor- 
ner they  came  to,  and  turned  her 
pale  cheek  to  the  freshening  of  the 
breeze.  After  her  six  weeks  of  in-door 
life  and  hard  work,  the  soft  air  blow- 
ing on  her  face  seemed  to  enter  into 
her  with  an  electric  shock  of  gladness, 
and  exhilarate  her  as  if  it  were  a  real 
elixir  of  life.  After  a  moment's  silence 
she  turned  round  to  her  companion  for 
sympathy  with  a  smile  of  almost 
childish  delight. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Katherine  let  me 
come  out  to-night.  There — I  have 
thrown  off  a  ton's  weight  of  weariness 
in  that  moment's  rest.  Generally  the 
wind  itself  is  tired  out  before  it  ever 
gets  to  our  corner,  and  can  only  blow 
one  about  and  whisper  fretful  com- 
plaints in  our  ears  ;  but  this  wind  is 
a  young  giant,  and  carries  floods  of 
music  and  rest  on  his  wings.  I  did 
not  rightly  know  how  tired  I  was  till 
this  rested  me.  Now  I  am  ready  for 
anything,  and  snap  my  fingers  at 
fatigue  for  all  the  year  that  is  coming. 
Let  us  hurry  on  to  David  MacYie's 


that  I  may  finish  my  business  and  get 
back  soon  to  Katherine  !  " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  hurry,  is 
there  ?  It  is  quite  early  yet.  The  good 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
only  beginning  to  come  out  and  amuse 
themselves  and  make  their  purchases, 
while  the  "West  End  folks  are  dining. 
You  ought  to  come  out  oftener  as  you 
like  it,  and  it  does  you  so  much  good." 

"  Before  Katherine  was  ill,  we  did 
go  out  every  day,  but  it  was  all  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  the  consciousness 
that  we  were  waited  for  at  the  other 
end  of  our  walk.  Did  you  ever  give 
drawing  lessons  1 " 

"II  no, — that  is  to  say  I've  never 
been  lucky  enough  to  get  any  pupils 
as  yet." 

"Then  you  don't  yet  know  how 
teachers  are  looked  at  when  they 
arrive  a  few  minutes  late.  It's  a  look 
that  stings  one  all  over  one's  face  like 
a  blow  with  a  bunch  of  nettles ;  and 
a  walk  is  hardly  a  walk  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  that  as  a  punishment  for 
lingering.  I  stood  still  to  feel  the 
wind  just  now  by  way  of  convincing 
myself  that  no  one  was  waiting  for 
me." 

"Then  let  us  stand  still  again  as 
often  as  you  please,  and  walk  slowly. 
There  is  no  hurry,  you  know ;  we  shall 
find  ourselves  at  the  clockmaker's 
long  before  we  want  to;  at  least  I 
know  I  shall." 

"  If  it  is  not  keeping  you  from  any 
appointment,  or  anything  you  have 
to  do." 

"  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but, 
as  you  said  just  now,  take  care  of 
you  on  that  dark  crossing  your  sister 
does  not  like." 

"  To-night  she  does  not  ^like  it,  but 
she  will  not  think  about  it  when  she 
is  strong,  and  we  get  back  to  our  usual 
life  again;  we  are  too  busy  people 
I  assure  you  to  give  way  to  fancies." 
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"  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your 
having  to  work  so  hard ;  women  ought 
not  to  have  to  work." 

"  Hush !  that  is  dreadful  heresy. 
Katherine  thinks  it  our  chief  privilege 
and  glory,  and  will  not  endure  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  hard- 
ship we  don't  claim  a  share  in.  She 
would  feel  herself  insulted  if  you  said 
that  to  her." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  can't  say  I  con- 
sider work  a  privilege  myself,  and  as 
for  hardship — one  sees  a  woman  some- 
times for  whom  one  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  it :  one  would  like  to  pave 
a  road  with  jewels  for  her  to  walk 
upon ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
fit  for  her." 

"  Katherine  and  I  don't  belong  to 
that  order  of  women  then,"  said 
Christabel,  lowering  her  eyes  to  avoid 
a  too  meaning  look  which  however 
brought  a  still  deeper  glow  to  the 
cheeks  the  wind  had  brightened.  "  We 
have  taken  to  rough  paths  of  our  own 
free  choice,  and  we  find  a  great  deal 
there  to  compensate  for  the  sharp 
pebbles  and  puddles  we  sometimes 
come  across." 

"  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  something 
you  said  once  before.  Stay,  it  was  just 
here  close  to  the  lamp-post  we  are  pas- 
sing now.  I  daresay  you  have  forgotten, 
but  I  never  shall.  You  looked  round 
at  your  sister  just  here,  and  said 
London  fogs  were  sweet  to  you,  and 
that  you  were  glad  to  be  in  them.  I 
was  passing  and  overheard,  and  I 
thought  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
be  able  to  ask  you  what  you  meant. 
I  did  not  know  all  that  was  to  come 
of  it." 

"You  saw  us  before  the  accident? 
You  followed  us  into  the  crowd  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  was  when  I  saw  you 
first,  just  here  where  we  are  standing 
now.' ' 

"  Just  here." 

"An  electric  thrill  passed  through 
Christabel  as  she  repeated  the  words. 
She  saw  the  crowd  again  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  spot  were 
Katherine  had  fallen,  and  one  figure 
with  a  face  that  had  looked  to  her  like 


the  bright  face  of   a  rescuing  angel, 
pressing  onward,  intent  only   on  her 
safety.     He  had  followed  them  then 
with  the  purpose  of  saving,  and  just 
here  the  first  impulse  to  that  protector- 
ship she  had  begun  to  feel  so  constant 
and  so  strange,  was  born  ;  just  here.  She 
looked  up  to  the  gas-lamp,  down  to  the 
flickering  square  of  light  on  the  pave- 
ment  where   they   stood,   and   almost 
involuntarily  held  out  her  hand.      He 
took  and  pressed  it  silently,  and  then 
they  walked  on,  still  without  speaking, 
passed  the  fateful  crossing,  and  turned 
down  the  little  dark  street,  where  the 
watchmaker  lived.     He  was  surprised 
and  perhaps  somewhat  taken  aback  at 
the  sudden  impulse  that  had  led  her  to 
show  her  feeling  of  gratitude  so  frankly, 
he  felt  it  had  something  in  it  a  little 
beyond  him,  a  little  more  high  flown 
than  he  could  quite  understand,  though 
nothing   had   ever   so  moved  him,  or 
made  him  feel  so  happy  before  in  all 
his  life.     But  to  her  that  hand  clasp 
under   the   gas-lamp   in   the    crowded 
street,  was  a  solemn  acceptance  of  a 
new  power  come   into  her  life,  vague 
in  its  requirements  as  yet,  but  a  reality, 
capable  of  usurping  the  realm  of  her 
dreams,  and  reigning  there  as  not  even 
Katherine  had  reigned  hitherto.  When 
they  reached  the  watchmaker's,  they 
found  that  the  shutters  were  up,  and 
the  shop  door  closed,  though  it  was 
still  early.     David  had  probably  gone 
out   to   spend  a  cosy  evening  with  a 
brother  entomologist,  or  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  his  club,  and  Katherine' s 
pupil,  the  consumptive  young  jeweller 
who  occupied  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  had  left  London  when  the  cold 
weather    set    in.      Christabel    stayed 
her   companion's   hand   when   he   was 
about  to   pull  the  bell  impatiently  a 
second  time. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  house,"  she 
said ;  "I  know  the  look  of  the  place  well 
enough  when  it  is  left  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  clocks  and  the  butterfly- 
cases.  Einging  again  would  only  bring 
out  the  heads  of  the  two  scolding 
women  who  live  next  door  on  each 
side,  and  who  might  perhaps  revenge 
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their  last  quarrel  with  David  on  us, 
by  throwing  cabbage  stalks  at  our 
heads.  Well,  it  is  a  pity !  I  don't 
think  the  streets  ever  before  looked 
so  inviting  for  a  stroll,  as  they  do  to- 
night, but  never  mind.  I  can  make 
some  of  my  purchases  on  my  way  back 
to  Saville  Street,  and  I  have  already 
had  a  walk  that  has  done  me  good. 
Thank  you  for  it." 

"  You  are  not  dismissing  me  here  ;  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  cried 
Lord  Anstice,  stammering  with  eager- 
ness. "  Of  course  I  shall  see  you  safe 
home,  for  I  promised  your  sister  that 
you  should  not  come  to  any  harm,  and 
how  can  I  tell  unless  I  see?  And 
besides,  why  are  you  in  a  hurry  to  go 
back.  Your  sister  won't  begin  to  ex- 
pect you  till  the  hour  when  you  would 
have  returned,  if  you  had  had  a  walk 
with  the  old  man.  Why  should  you  go 
home  earlier  than  you  first  intended  ?" 

"  No,  Katherine  won't  expect  me  for 
another  hour,"  said  Christabel ;  "  it  is 
very  pleasant  out  of  doors  to-night, 
and  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do — 

"I  could  not  do  anything  that  I 
liked  better." 

They  had  reached  the  corner  of  the 
side  street  now,  and  Christabel  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  irresolute,  looking 
wistfully  through  the  railway  arch 
towards  a  better  quarter  of  wider 
streets  and  brightly  lighted  shops  that 
lay  beyond.  Just  outside  the  arch  was 
the  opening  to  the  square,  whose  trees, 
not  snow-powdered  now,  but  black  and 
bare,  could  be  seen  from  '  air-throne,1 
and  the  broad  road  that  followed, 
stretched  a  long  vista  of  lessening 
lights  and  converging  crowds  into 
a  dim  distance  of  mist  and  light. 
Christabel's  eyes  dilated  as  she  gazed, 
and  when  she  turned  them  on  her 
companion,  they  had  still  the  dreamy, 
far-seeing  look  that  made  them  so 
different  from  other  eyes. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  with  the 
delightful  smile  expectant  of  sympathy 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  for 
Katherine  alone,  "I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  and  I  am  half  ashamed  of  it,  but 
a  scene  like  this  moves  me  a  <?reat 


deal  more  than  most  country  viev.-s. 
I  don't  say  than  all,  but  beyond  most 
that  I  have  seen.  If  I  ever  paint  a 
real  picture,  I  never  may,  but  if  I 
do,  it  will  be  something  made  up  of 
light  and  dark,  stillness  and  move- 
ment, contrasts  of  life,  such  as  you 
will  see  if  you  look  down  there." 

The  spot  to  which  she  pointed  was 
the  space,  half  in  bright  gas-light  and 
half  in  shadow,  between  the  corner 
house  of  the  square,  and  the  railing  of 
its  garden,  which  in  comparison  with 
the  thronged  pavement  of  the  main 
road  close  by,  looked  almost  deserted. 
A  ragged  boy  was  standing  in  the 
circle  of  light  made  by  the  bright  door 
lamp  of  the  corner  house,  thrumming 
a  guitar,  while  his  companion,  a  little 
girl  fantastically  dressed,  had  seated 
herself  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  house, 
and  was  resting  her  spangled  head  on 
one  hand,  the  tambourine  hanging  use- 
lessly from  the  fingers  of  the  other. 
Further  back  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
a  group  of  ragged  children  were  danc- 
ing in  time  to  the  music ;  their  uncouth 
gestures,  and  dingy  faces  and  garments 
making  them  look  wild  and  spectral  in 
the  partial  gloom  in  which  they  moved. 
As  Christabel  spoke,  the  girl  on  the 
doorstep  sprang  up,  and  holding  the 
tambourine  over  her  head,  resumed  her 
task,  suspended  for  that  one  moment's 
rest ;  of  twirling  round  and  singing  in 
a  shrill,  sweet,  childish  voice,  that  rose 
above  the  noises  in  the  street,  and 
reached  to  where  the  observers  were 
standing. 

"I  know  the  tune,"  Lord  Anstice 
remarked  a  little  indifferently,  for 
Christabel's  admiration  of  such  a  com- 
mon bit  of  London  life,  puzzled  him. 
"  I  have  heard  it  at  theatres  and  places 
very  differently  sung ;  but  she  keeps 
the  time  wonderfully,  and  the  voice  is 
not  bad  for  the  open  air." 

"  It  has  spoilt  it  all  to  me,"  said 
Christabel.  "  She  was  a  picture  a 
minute  ago,  and  now  she  is  a  poor 
little,  tired  child,  singing  for  her 
supper,  with  very  little  chance  perhaps 
of  getting  a  satisfactory  one.  Let  us 
go  and  give  her  a  penny." 
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This  movement  decided  the  question 
of  Christabel's  prolonged  walk.  When 
they  had  turned  from  the  little  singer, 
into  whose  tambourine  Lord  Anstice 
threw  two  pieces,  that  were  not,  as 
Christabel  saw  by  the  lamp-light, 
brown  pennies,  but  white  half-crowns ; 
they  were  in  the  main  street  among 
the  shops  brightly  lighted  and  decor- 
ated, and  set  out  temptingly  with 
Christmas  gifts  and  Christmas  cheer. 
The  most  inviting  provision  shops  had 
not  only  their  throngs  of  busy  pur- 
chasers coming  and  going,  but  were 
besieged  by  lingering  groups  of  wistful, 
hungry-eyed  children  and  pale  women 
who  hung  about  the  windows  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  on  luxuries  that 
were  not  for  them,  and  who  scattered 
whenever  a  voice  of  authority  from 
within,  or  a  policeman's  step  approach- 
ing without,  warned  them  away.  Into 
one  or  two  of  these  shops  Christabel 
turned  to  give  brief  orders,  and 
make  small  payments,  and  brisk  little 
interludes  of  conversation  passed  be- 
tween herself  and  her  companion  as 
they  waited  for  their  turn  to  be  attended 
to  among  the  throng  of  purchasers,  or 
hurried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Christabel  had  hitherto  hated  the  details 
of  housekeeping,  and  left  the  dispensing 
of  their  slender  funds  to  Katherine's 
skill,  but  to-night  the  little  perplexities 
that  arose  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
portioning the  contents  of  the  purse 
carefully  to  the  wants  it  had  to  satisfy 
only  exhilarated  her,  and  when  in  the 
lightness  of  her  heart  she  explained 
her  difficulties  to  her  new  friend,  and 
he  volunteered  astounding  suggestions, 
which  revealed  •  profounder  depths  of 
ignorance  on  economic  questions  than 
her  own,  they  laughed  together  over 
their  mistakes  like  two  children  play- 
ing at  responsibility. 

"  That  is  the  last,"  said  Christabel, 
coming  out  of  a  grocer's  shop,  where 
they  had  been  longest  detained,  "and 
you  see  it  is  as  well,"  holding  up  a 
worn  leather  purse  that  plainly  showed 
its  emptiness.  "  Katharine  and  I 
never  get  anything  we  can't  pay  for 
at  the  time  and  we  never  need  ;  this 


good  little  purse  always"  has  just 
enough  in  it ;  but  tell  me  now,  do 
you  ever  wish  to  be  rich,  on  some  such 
night  as  this,  for  example,  when  you 
are  out  making  purchases  have  you 
ever  felt  a  burning  covetousness  enter 
your  soul  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  used  to  wish 
awfully  to  be  rich,  but  somehow  or 
other,  lately,  I've  got  to  think  that 
perhaps  there's  not  so  much  in  it  as 
one  fancies." 

"  You're  right  about  ordinary  riches. 
I  never  in  my  neediest  moment  wished 
for  a  settled  income  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  or  even  millions  a 
year.     I  am  quite  well  aware  that  is 
never  enough,  and  always  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  encumbrance.     I  have  no 
faith  whatever  in   riches  that   people 
know   all    about  and   expect   you   to 
spend    properly.       But    Fortunatus's 
purse  I  should  like  to  have.     A  purse 
with  always  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling 
in  it,  is  what  I  desire  ;  and  if  I  had  it 
I  am  convinced  that  I  should  use  it  a 
great   deal    more    sensibly  than    the 
shadowless   man   did.      I   should  not 
pull  out  my  money  recklessly,  so  as  to 
excite  people's  suspicions  by  the  sight 
of  heaps  of  gold.     I  should  keep  the 
purse   close    in    my   pocket,    and    go 
modestly  about  the  world,  feeling  that 
I   might  spend    iny   pound    and   my 
shilling  on  any  fancy  that  came  into 
my  head  without  owing  the  slightest 
responsibility  about  it   to   myself   or 
anybody  —  there    would     always     be 
another  ready,  and  no  second  thought 
about     my    spendings     should     ever 
trouble  my  conscience.     To-night,  for 
instance,  I  would  go  into  that  crowd 
before  the  grocer's  shop  we  have  just 
left,  and  pick  out  the  palest  and  most 
wistful-looking  of    those  women   and 
the  shabbiest  child,  and  I  would  take 
them  back  with  me,  and  for  once  in 
their  lives  give  them  as  much  of  every 
one  of  those  good  things  they  are  de- 
vouring with  their  eyes  as  they  could 
carry   home,   more    than    they   want. 
What  a  story  it  would  be  to  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.     One  unstinted, 
undeserved  piece  of  good  luck,  coming 
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they  did  not  know  where  from,  and 
leaving  no  obligation  behind  it.  I 
should  like,  beyond  anything  else  in 
the  world,  to  go  about  sowing  such 
stories — for  once  in  my  life  at  least. 
It  would  transport  me  into  an  Arabian 
Night  at  once." 

"  So  it  would  !  What  a  capital 
idea  !  It  would  be  the  best  fun  going. 
And  I  say  why  should  not  we  have 
Fortunatus's  purse  just  for  to-night  1 " 

Christabel  turned  round  and  stared 
at  him.  ""Why  should  not  we?  What 
are  you  dreaming  of  ?  Are  you  by 
chance  the  little  grey  man — and  have 
you  got  the  purse  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket  ? " 

For  answer  Lord  Anstice  thrust  his 
fingers  down  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  small  purse,  which  he 
held  out  to  Christabel. 

"  Try  it,  he  said,  imploringly.  "  Try 
if  it  won't  have  a  sovereign  and  a 
shilling  in  it  as  often  as  you  give  it 
back  to  me  to-night.  It  would  be  the 
best  joke  that  was  ever  acted ;  do  try 
it." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  You  don't 
suppose,  do  you,  that  I  would  give 
away  your  money  in  that  reckless  way  1 
Of  course  I  was  only  talking  non- 
sense." 

"But  I  don't  think  it  was  nonsense. 
You  said  it  was  what  you  would  like 
beyond  anything  in  the  world.  So 
why  should  not  you  have  what  you 
like  on  one  Christmas  Eve.  It  won't 
do  me  any  harm,  I  assure  you.  Its — 
in  fact — a  windfall  that  I  meant  to 
give  away  at  Christmas — and  I  believe 
you've  hit  upon  the  very  best  way  of 
doing  it.  I  don't  know  what  you  feel, 
but  I'm  in  an  Arabian  night  already, 
and  want  to  take  as  many  other  people 
into  it  as  can  come.  There — that  pale 
woman  with  the  shawl  over  her  head, 
and  two  ragged  children  hanging  on 
to  her  skirts,  why  should  not  it  begin 
with  her?" 

Christabel  could  not  keep  her  eyes 
from  dancing  with  delight,  even  while 
her  hand  still  hesitated  to  take  the 
purse.  To  know  that  this  strange 
feeling  of  having  got  out  of  herself 


and  wandered  into  a  magic  world  of 
dazzling  delight,  was  not  unshared, 
added  another  spell,  and  made  her  feel 
that  the  only  safe  exit  for  her  excite- 
ment was  to  pass  the  pleasure  on  to 
others. 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  are  serious, 
and  intend  what  you  are  doing.  You 
won't  be  sorry  for  it  to-morrow,  as  I 
am  sometimes  when  a  Will-o'-the-wisp 
of  a  fancy  beckons  and  I  follow  it." 

"  Not  I.  I  shall  look  back  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  done 
in  my  life." 

"And  there  will  still  be  another 
shilling  and  sovereign  in  the  purse  for 
yourself  when  you  want  them  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  need  not  trouble 
your  head  about  that.  I  can  make  it 
a  Fortunatus  purse  as  far  as  a  sovereign 
and  a  shilling  go  whenever  I  like." 

"  Ah,  then  you  must  really  be  a 
much  better  artist  than  I  am,  whatever 
you  say  of  yourself,"  cried  Christabel, 
looking  up  with  an  air  of  respect  that 
amused  Lord  Anstice  intensely;  at  the 
broad  forehead  shaded  by  his  wide- 
awake, and  then  at  the  well-shaped, 
delicate  hand  that  held  out  the  purse  to 
her.  A  true  artist's  hand  she  said  to  her- 
self, then  aloud,  "  If  you  are  really  so 
lucky — but  come  into  the  shop  with 
me,  and  see  the  delight  on  that 
woman's  face  which  Fortunatus's  purse 
is  going  to  buy  for  us." 

Lord  Anstice,  however,  preferred  to 
wait  outside,  pleading  that  it  was  better 
to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of 
bystanders,  and  that  Christabel  could 
flit  in  and  out  among  the  crowd,  and 
act  the  fairy  benefactor  more  easily 
alone.  She  came  back  to  him  when  he 
had  waited  about  ten  minutes  and  was 
just  beginning  to  tire,  with  a  radiant 
face,  and  a  look  in  her  wonderful  eyes 
turned  on  him,  that  made  him  forget 
that  he  had  felt  impatient. 

"  I  slipped  out  of  sight  while  the 
shopman  was  counting  out  the  change 
into  her  hand.  Let  us  turn  down  this 
side-street  and  loose  ourselves  in  the 
throng  round  Punch  and  Judy  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  have  heard  all 
about  her.  She  is  a  widow  with  eight 
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children,  and  goes  out  charing.  She 
went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  she 
'had  heard  of  angels/  when  I  put  a 
whole  pound  of  tea  into  her  lap — but 
the  other  things,  the  oranges  and 
savoury  jelly  for  the  child  who  is  ill — 
and  the  lavish  materialsforto-morrow's 
plum-pudding  for  the  other  seven,  re- 
duced her  to  absolute  dumbness,  and 
when  she  finds  me  vanished,  and  has 
to  go  home  with  her  five  shillings 
change  in  her  hand,  her  puzzlement 
will  be  as  complete  as  we  meant  it  to 
be.  I  know  she  will  tell  the  six 
children  she  left  locked  up  at  home 
that  she  had  a  glimpse  of  wings  under- 
neath my  shawl  and  heard  them  flutter 
just  as  she  lost  sight  of  me.  Oh,  and 
I  did  not  forget  the  shilling,  either. 
I  slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  the  eldest 
child  to  secure  his  falling  in  kindly 
with  the  angel  legend.  Fortunatus's 
purse  is  quite  empty." 

"  Give  it  back  to  me  then,  and  look 
about  in  the  crowd  to  see  who  is  to 
come  next." 

A  hump-backed  boy,  poorly,  but 
decently  clad,  who,  with  a  big  basket 
in  his  hand,  was  hanging  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Punch-and-Judy  crowd, 
took  Christabel's  fancy  now. 

"  Tiny  Tim  shall  carry  the  turkey 
home  himself  this  year,"  she  cried 
eagerly.  Leave  him  to  me  ;  I  have  a 
story  ready  about  a  sympathising  friend 
who  wishes  to  send  a  token  of  respect 
and  good-will  to  his  parents  this 
Christmas.  Ah,  there  is  my  token — in 
the  poulterer's  shop  opposite,  tied  up 
with  rose-coloured  ribbons.  His  bas- 
ket is  just  big  enough  to  hold  it.  I 
will  catch  him,  and  be  back  in  a 
minute." 

Tiny  Tim  visited  a  second  shop,  and 
acquired  a  warm  comforter  before  For- 
tunatus's purse  was  exhausted,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  returned  to  her  again, 
Christabel  had  fallen  in  with  a  tribe 
of  ragged  urchins,  mothered  by  a  little 
woman  of  six,  on  their  way  to  a  sweet- 
shop to  spend  a  halfpenny,  and,  after 
following  them  to  their  destination, 
and  astonishing  their  small  minds 
with  undreamed-of  abundance  in  the 


way  of  bull's-eyes  and  toffey,  she 
carried  them  off  to  a  ready-made 
clothes-shop  over  the  way,  and  equip- 
ped them  in  warm  jackets,  capes,  and 
hats,  adding  a  shawl  for  mother,  who 
was  reported  to  be  coming  home  from 
the  hospital  on  Christmas  Day.  When 
she  gave  back  the  purse  at  the  close  of 
this  performance,  which  had  necessi- 
tated its  being  once  carried  back  to  its 
owner,  in  the  course  of  the  bargain — 
and  had  triumphantly  pointed  out  the 
transformed  tribe  trotting  homewards, 
each  clutching  the  other's  miraculously 
whole  garment  with  solemn  looks  of 
infantile  amazement,  it  suddenly  struck 
her  that  time  had  been  passing,  though 
she  had  not  heeded  it  during  these 
exciting  experiences,  and  that  Kathe- 
rine  must  long  ere  this  have  begun  to 
expect  her  at  home. 

"Yes,  it's  about  time  we  escaped 
from  these  quarters."  Lord  Anstice 
assented.  "  People  are  beginning  to 
stare,  and  the  next  thing  that  might 
happen  is  our  being  taken  up  for  pas- 
sing bad  money.  Fortunatus's  purse 
would  puzzle  the  policeman,  and  before 
we  could  make  all  clear  your  sister 
would  have  had  time  to  think  I  had 
fulfilled  my  promise  of  taking  care  of 
you  very  badly." 

"  Let  us  make  haste  home,  then,  and 
I  need  not  keep  you,  you  know,  after 
we  have  passed  under  the  railway- 
bridge." 

"  Do  you  think  I  can't  walk  as  fast 
as  you  ?  or  must  I  tell  you  again  that 
nothing  you  can  say  to  me  will  make 
me  give  up  a  step  of  the  way  ?  I  never 
enjoyed  a  walk  so  much  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  not  so  many  pleasures 
that  you  need  grudge  me  the  fag  end 
of  this  one." 

Christabel  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  after  this  speech.  The  sen- 
tence, "  I  have  not  so  many  pleasures  " 
went  to  her  heart,  and  confirmed  the 
delightful  sense  of  comradeship  that 
had  given  such  zest  to  all  the  events 
of  the  evening.  Her  companion  was, 
she  thought,  leading  just  the  sort  of 
life  she  had  read  of  and  dreamed 
about,  and  that  she  admired  utterly — 
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a  generous,  free-hearted,  careless  life 
— not  from  recklessness,  but  from  that 
sense  of  power  to  command  ultimate 
success  and  distinction  which  supreme 
genius  gives.  Self-denying,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  power,  for  it  had  few 
pleasures,  and  they  were  of  this  kind. 
When  they  had  repassed  the  railway- 
bridge  and  were  nearing  home,  she 
spoke  again. 

"Ours  is  not  a  pleasure  that  will  come 
to  an  end  when  our  walk  is  over ;  in 
fact  it  is,  properly  speaking,  only  just 
beginning  now.  Tiny  Tim  has  hardly 
reached  home  with  his  basket  yet,  and 
our  charwoman  has  not  begun  to  tell 
her  story  to  the  six  home  children,  for 
I  feel  sure  she  turned  in  to  a  green- 
grocer's on  her  way  home  to  spend 
that  five  shillings  on  coals  for  to- 
morrow's fire  to  boil  the  pudding. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
will  never  forget  this  evening." 

"  You  may  count  me  for  one  of 
them." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  a  wonderful  walk. 
I  can  do  without  another  for  a  long 
time  with  this  to  think  of." 

"  But  why  should  you  do  without 
another  ?  Miss  Moore,  look  here.  I 
ihink  your  sister  is  right  in  not  liking 
you  to  walk  about  by  yourself. " 

"But  that  is  condemning  me  to  no 
walks  at  all,  and,  luckily,  it  would  be 
an  impossible  rule  for  me  to  keep  to. 
After  the  Christmas  holidays  I  shall 
begin  to  give  drawing-lessons  again, 
and  some  of  my  pupils  live  a  long  way 
off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  park.  I 
shall  have  walking  enough  then." 

"  So  shall  I.  I  am  going  into  the 
country  for  a  week  or  two  on  business, 
'but  when  I  am  in  town  I  walk  about 
a  great  deal,  and  generally  across  the 
park.  When  we  meet  it  will  give 
you  a  chance  of  prolonging  your  walks 
without  you  sister  needing  to  be 
anxious.  You'll  let  me  do  that  for 
you  sometimes,  won't  you,  after  taking 
such  good  care  of  you  this  evening  ]  " 

They  had  reached  Mrs.  West's 
house  by  this  time,  and  Christabel 
turned  on  the  doorstep  to  wish  him 
.good-night. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  come  in  again," 
ISTo.  228. — VOL.  xxxvni. 


she  said,  "  because  it  is  late  and  Kathe- 
rine  is  tired,  but  when  you  come  back 
to  London " 

"  Precisely,  I  shall  come  and  settle 
about  those  future  walks." 

"  And  Katherine  will  thank  you  for 
taking  care  of  me  in  this  one." 

"  I  consider  it  a  promise,  however," 
said  Lord  Anstice  as  they  shook 
hands. 

Christabel's  excitement  died  away 
into  anxiety,  and  some  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  her  actions  when  she  found 
herself  shut  into  the  emptiness  of  the 
Wests'  front  hall.  It  was  Casabianca 
who  had  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
he  proceeded  instantly  to  enlighten 
her  on  various  disagreeables  consequent 
on  her  prolonged  absence  which  he 
thought  she  ought  to  know. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  began,  "  there  have 
been  people  coming  to  the  door  from 
shops  all  the  evening  with  parcels  for  you . 
They  said  you  ordered  'em,  and  Mary 
Anne  says  you'd  better  keep  a  footman 
to  open  the  door  for  your  purchases, 
since  you've  grown  too  grand  to  carry 
'em  home  yourself.  She  wonders  who 
you  expected  to  take  'em  up  to  the  attics 
for  you." 

"  I  did  not  think  they  would  come 
so  soon,"  said  Christabel  penitently. 
"I  thought  I  should  get  home  in 
time  to  ask  you,  Casa,  to  be  on  the 
look-out  and  take  them  in  for  me. 
It  surely  is  not  late." 

"  Mary  Anne  meant  to  keep  you 
standing  half-an-hour  at  the  door  to 
punish  you;  but  I  dodged  her,"  con- 
tinued the  boy.  "  Yes,  it's  pretty 
late.  Mrs.  Urquhart's  tea  has  come 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  Mildie 
overheard  her  telling  her  maid  to 
inquire  whether  you  had  returned  and 
gone  up  stairs  to  Miss  Moore.  Mildie 
flatly  refused  to  satisfy  the  old  lady's 
curiosity.  I  should  have  given  it  to 
her  if  she  had;  but,  I  say,  another 
time  you'd  better  take  me  out  with 
you  to  carry  home  your  things.  It 
would  be  better  fun  for  me  than  sitting 
in  that  stuffy  school-room  while  Mildie 
does  her  physics,  and  I'd  biing  you 
home  the  back  way  and  keep  you  out 
of  scrapes  with  Mary  Anne." 

T    I 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Christabel, 
smiling,  as  she  compared  the  different 
kinds  of  protection  that  it  seemed  just 
now  to  be  her  fate  to  have  thrust  upon 
her ;  "  but  where  are  my  parcels  ? 
You  have  not  let  Mary  Anne  make 
away  with  them,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  only  threw  them  into 
the  lamp-closet,  because  she  said  she 
would  not  have  lodgers'  parcels  lum- 
bering about  the  hall;  but  I'll  fish 
them  out  for  you  in  a  minute  and 
carry  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  house 
if  you'll  let  me." 

Christabel  declined  his  company, 
under  plea  of  wanting  to  get  up  stairs 
as  quietly  as  possible,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  feeling  a  little  sneaky  as 
she  passed  Mrs.  Urquhart's  door  on 
tip-toe,  to  avert  the  danger  of  being 
assailed  by  the  old  lady  with  a  shower 
of  questions  and  remonstrances  for 
having  left  Katherine  alone  so  long. 
Had  she  really  been  neglecting  Kathe- 
rine for  her  own  pleasure  this  evening  ? 
The  strange  thing  was  that  a  pleasure 
without  Katherine  should  have  been 
complete  enough  to  make  her  forget. 

If  Christabel  had  been  selfish  she  was 
punished,  for  she  was  not  able  to  make 
the  immediate  atonement  she  had  pro- 
mised herself  of  taking  Katherine  into 
her  pleasure  by  telling  her  all  about  it. 
Katherine's  weary  pale  face  and  the 
unwontedly  querulous  tone  of  her  voice 
as  she  asked  the  cause  of  her  long 
absence  showed  that  this  was  no  time 
to  begin  a  long  story,  a  story  too 
that  Christabel  felt  she  could  only  tell 
comfortably  to  sympathising  ears  in 
a  mood  to  take  its  humours  in  good 
part.  The  tale  of  Fortunatus's  purse 
must  wait  for  another  time,  and  live 
as  no  dream,  even,  had  ever  yet  lived 
alone  in  Christabel 's  memory  with- 
out there  being  a  reflection  of  it  in 
Katherine's. 

Christabel  told  herself  that  this 
disappointment  was  only  one  more 
added  to  the  many  troubles,  great 
and  small,  caused  by  her  sister's  ill- 
ness which  had  first  made  her  know 
what  it  was  to  feel  lonely ;  yet  she  was 
unreasonably  depressed  when  she  had 
to  lie  down  by  Katherine's  side  at 


night,  with  the  unconfided  events  of 
the  evening  lying,  as  she  fancied,  like 
a  tract  of  unknown  country  between 
them.  The  pain  of  this  thought  kept 
coming  in  and  out  among  her  dreams 
and  mixing  in  a  fantastic  way  with 
recollections  of  the  scenes  of  the 
evening,  till  she  was  recalled  from  un- 
easy slumber  by  the  sound  of  the 
church  bells  ringing  in  the  Christmas 
morning.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  resolved 
to  shake  off  the  vague  discomfort  to 
which  she  had  awakened,  and  as  she 
recalled  the  night  visions  to  dismiss 
them,  she  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  shudder  when  she  found  that 
the  most  persistent  of  them  had  been 
one  in  which  she  saw  herself  intreating 
the  companion  of  her  late  walk,  in  the 
guise  of  the  "  little  grey  Master,"  to 
take  back  his  purse  in  exchange  for 
her  shadow,  with  the  loss  of  which  she 
thought  Katherine  was  reproaching 
her. 

CHAPTER  X. 

TWILIGHT. 

CHRISTABEL  MOORE'S  one  little  bit  of 
Christmas  gaiety  passed  quickly,  and 
for  the  present  seemed  to  have  left  no 
trace  behind  it.  The  owner  of  Fortu- 
natus's purse  did  not  appear  again  in 
Air- throne,  or  make  any  further  de- 
monstration of  himself  by  token  or 
message,  and  the  intimacy  that  had 
sprung  up  during  the  Christmas  Eve 
walk  began  to  wear  a  dream-like  un- 
reality in  Christabel's  recollection  as 
of  something  that  could  not  possibly 
belong  to  the  world  of  solid  outside 
fact.  The  more  so  as  Katherine  had 
a  slight  relapse  during  the  last  week 
in  the  year,  and  showed  such  un- 
wonted symptoms  of  despondency  and 
anxiety  about  Christabel's  doings,  that 
somehow  or  other  (Christabel  could 
not  quite  explain  it  to  herself)  the 
story  of  her  Arabian  night  remained 
untold.  It  lay  a  weight  on  her  con- 
science that  had  never  known  a  reserve 
from  her  second  self  before,  and  yet  a 
treasure  that  seemed  to  grow  more 
precious,  more  dazzling  in  dream-like 
beauty  every  time  she  withdrew  her- 
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self  into  the  one  unshared  corner  of 
her  mind  where  its  remembrance  was 
stored,  and  allowed  herself  to  live 
over  its  incidents  one  by  one. 

Otherwise  the  opening  month  of 
the  new  year  was  a  trying  time 
to  the  two  sisters  ;  the  first  since 
they  had  lived  alone  together  when 
their  spirits  had  failed  to  rise  higher 
than  the  difficulties  that  challenged 
them,  and  outside  discomfort  had  been 
allowed  to  reflect  itself  within. 

Katherine  found  the  mental  irrita- 
bility and  weakness  attending  on  her 
slow  recovery  far  harder  to  bear  than 
the  suffering  of  real  illness,  and  could 
scarcely  reconcile  herself  to  herself  in 
such  a  new  state,  even  by  regarding  it 
as  an  enlightening  experience  for  future 
use.  Christabel  was  sometimes  almost 
tempted  to  wish  for  the  days  back 
again  when  her  patient  lay  passive  in 
her  hands,  so  difficult  did  she  find  it 
to  restrain  Katherine's  eagerness  to  be 
at  work  again,  without  bringing  up  the 
depressing  question  of  what  was  to 
become  of  them  if  two  continued  to 
eat  while  only  one  earned.  Outside 
helps  to  forget  this  vexed  question 
came  seldomer  and  seldomer.  Even 
Mrs.  Urquhart  went  away  the  day 
after  Christmas  Day  to  spend  a  fort- 
night with  her  married  daughter  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  doctor  took  a  fit 
of  shyness  or  prudence,  and,  when  pro- 
fessional visits  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary, sent  up  notes  of  inquiry  by  Casa- 
bianca,  and  was  as  seldom  seen  by  the 
sisters  as  before  Katherine's  accident. 
The  Young  Wests  came  and  went  as 
usual,  but  did  not  bring  much  bright- 
ness with  them.  Nothing  particular 
had  happened,  Emmie  explained,  when 
questioned  tenderly  by  Christabel  to 
account  for  certain  red  circles  that 
surrounded  her  pretty  eyes  once  or 
twice  when  she  came  up  to  Air-throne. 
Nothing  new,  but — well,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  if  Kathe- 
rine and  Christabel  did  not  know  what 
that  meant  in  a  family  like  theirs",  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  explain.  If 
she  must  say  something  it  meant — 
Well,  seeing  mamma  turn  pale  every 
time  the  postman's  knock  came  at  the 


door,  and  having  it  always  in  one's 
mind  that  one  must  be  on  the  watch 
to  intercept  dreary  -  looking  letters 
which,  if  they  fell  into  papa's  hands, 
brought  a  look  into  his  face  and  a  tone 
into  his  voice  that,  on  account  of  the  effect 
they  had  on  mamma,  must  be  kept  back 
at  the  expense  of  any  amount  of  vigilance 
from  the  rest  of  the  family. — It  meant, 
too,  the  sorrowful  looking  over  of  these 
missives  with  mamma  at  a  safe  time, 
and  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  painful 
discoveries. 

Emmie  had  not  hitherto  been  very 
definite  in  her  complaints  to  the 
Moores  of  home  troubles,  but  one 
day  about  this  time,  when  she  came 
up  stairs  with  a  little  glow  of  angry 
red  on  her  cheeks  that  almost  put 
out  the  traces  of  tears  round  her 
eyelids,  she  was  moved  to  open  her 
heart  to  them  respecting  a  source  of 
vexation  and  anxiety  that  had  only 
dawned  on  herself  and  Harry  after 
long  poring  over  this  year's  unpaid 
bills,  though  poor  mamma  had  had  it 
weighing  on  her  heart  for  a  long,  long 
time.  They  (she  and  Harry)  had 
discovered  that  papa  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  money.  No,  she  did  not 
mean  to  say  exactly  that.  Mamma 
would  never  forgive  such  words,  and 
Katherine  and  Christabel  must  please 
pay  no  heed  to  them,  only,  alas,  they 
were  true.  Papa,  it  seemed,  never 
had,  and  they  feared  never  would 
leave  off  mixing  himself  up  in  specu- 
lations of  the  same  reckless  sort 
that  had  ruined  him  years  ago,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  experiences  he  had  had, 
and  of  all  his  bitter  disappointments, 
he  would  still,  whenever  mamma  did 
not  prevent  him,  keep  back  part  of  his 
salary  from  her  or  intercept  the  rent 
of  the  drawing-room  to  make  a  private 
fund  to  invest  in  some  scheme  which 
he  always  believed  would  enrich  them 
this  time. 

"  Of  course  it  never  does,"  said 
Emmie,  in  a  bitter  tone  that  sounded 
strangely  coming  from  such  sweet  lips. 
"  Of  course  nothing  does  succeed  when 
papa  goes  into  it,  and  so  of  coiirse  it 
ends  in  our  growing  poorer  and 
poorer  and  having  longer  and  longer 
i  i  2 
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unpaid  bills  for  mamma  to  cry 
over  every  dreadful  January.  It  is 
breaking  mamma's  heart,  and  even 
Harry  is  angry  with  papa  now  that 
he  understands  the  trouble  clearly. 
You  don't  know  what  a  dreadful  feel- 
ing it  brings  into  the  house  when  we 
find  that  Harry,  whom  we  always 
looked  to  to  cheer  us,  is  losing  heart 
at  last,  so  that  all  our  poor  little  jokes 
have  to  be  put  away,  and  the  school- 
room is  as  dull  and  silent  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  .1  wonder  whether 
fathers  and  brothers  quite  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  us  women,  who  have  been 
in  the  house  all  day  waiting  for  the 
evening  and  planning  comforts  for 
them,  when  they  come  home  too  sad 
and  tired  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  ]  It  seems  to  take 
all  the  pleasure  and  meaning  out  of  our 
lives.  Of  course  we  have  always  been 
used  to  that  from  papa  for  years  and 
years,  but  when  Harry's  good  temper 
and  spirits  fail  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  mamma  and  me  to  struggle  on." 

"Poor  little  clinging  air-plant!" 
said  Katherine,  somewhat  patronis- 
ingly,  as  she  tried  to  stroke  the  angry 
flush  from  Emmie's  cheek  with  her 
firm,  cool  hand.  "  When,  do  you  mean 
to  strike  down  roots  into  soil  of  your 
own,  that  will  make  you  a  little  more 
independent  of  other  people's  tempers 
and  doings  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Emmie, 
who  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  her 
present  sorrow  to  care  to  change  the 
talk  into  a  discussion  of  Katherine's 
favourite  theories.  "  I  don't  think 
that  even  working  for  myself,  or 
having  ever  such  a  grand  career  of 
my  own,  would  make  me  indifferent 
to  papa's  and  Harry's  doings.  How 
could  it  when  it  has  come  to  such 
a  pass  with  us  that  we  are  being 
ruined  by  our  father,  and  that  Harry, 
who  has  always  stood  up  for  papa 
through  everything  till  now,  is  losing 
faith  in  him  at  last1?  Oh,  I  wonder 
how  successful  people  feel  ? — the  clever 
speculators  who  gain  what  the  foolish 
ones  lose  ?  I  wonder  what  their  houses 
are  like,  and  how  they  look  when  they 
come  back  to  their  wives,  and  their 


sons  and  daughters,  and  tell  them  that 
they  are  gaining  every  day,  and  put- 
ting the  possibility  of  poverty  and 
anxiety  further  and  further  away  from 
them  ?  Alma  could  tell  me.  She  knows 
by  this  time  how  the  Kirkmans  live, 
and  how  they  behave  to  each  other." 

"But  you  don't  envy  them?"  said 
Katherine,  a  little  disturbed  at  the 
sort  of  hungry  light  which  came  into 
Emmie's  eyes  as  she  spoke  the  last 
words.  "You  don't  wish  that  your 
father  were  a  successful  deceiver, 
instead  of  the  dupe  of  other  people's 
cunning?  He  is  very  wrong,  no 
doubt ;  but  failure  in  such  a  course 
is  a  shade  better  than  success." 

"Yes,"  said  Emmie  suddenly,  un- 
clasping the  hands  she  had  raised  over 
her  head,  and  relaxing  all  her  strung 
frame  into  its  usual  soft,  pliable  lines. 
"  Yes,  you  are  right  there.  I  don't 
envy  the  Kirkmans — no,  I  don't.  I 
would  not  have  a  splendid  house  and 
prosperity  that  an  honest  person  could 
not  share.  I  don't  put  ric/ies  above 
people,  if  Alma  does.  I  am  only  won- 
dering how  she  has  liked  her  Christmas 
visit,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  strange 
that  her  new  year  should  begin  so 
differently  from  mine ;  that  she  should 
be  enjoying  herself  with  the  winners, 
while  I  am  finding  out  all  the  bitter- 
ness that  comes  to  those  who  lose. 
Well,  Alma  may  choose  the  Kirk- 
mans and  their  splendour,  but  every 
one  does  not  feel  like  her — not  every 
one." 

Katherine  could  have  wished  that 
Emmie  had  said  she  preferred  prin- 
ciples to  riches  instead  of  people,  and 
that  the  soft  light  which  put  out  the 
anger  in  her  eyes  had  not  suggested 
some  new  direction,  towards  which  the 
air-plant  was  putting  out  its  tendrils, 
rather  than  any  resolute  taking  foot- 
hold on  soil  of  its  own,  such  as  she 
recommended.  She  let  the  conversa- 
tion drop  here,  however,  for  she  saw 
that  Emmie's  thoughts  had  drifted 
away  into  a  channel  whe?*e  she  had  no 
clue  to  follow  her. 

Emmie's  fancies  were  the  more 
tempted  to  stray  towards  Alma  and 
her  late  gaieties  just  now,  because 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  or 
two  little  incidents  had  conspired  to 
restore    the    Rivers    family    to    that 
prominent  place  of  importance  in  the 
thoughts  of  their  West  relations  which 
they   had  rather   forfeited    by    their 
neglect   before  Constance's    marriage. 
Lady   Rivers   had    sent   her  carriage 
with    an     urgent    message    one    day 
when  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  and  caused  Mrs.  West  to  dress 
hastily  in  her  best  clothes,  and  leave 
her    own    home-business    at    a  very 
inconvenient   moment,  to   go   and   sit 
with  her    sister   through   one   of  her 
idle  mornings ;  and  Sir  Francis  him- 
self   had    actually    called    in   Saville 
Street  one  Sunday  afternoon,  happily 
interrupting  the  weekly  repetition  of 
the  Catechism  by  the  younger  children, 
and  had  made  Mrs.  West's  heart  flut- 
ter with  wild  hopes  by  asking  various 
questions    about    the   ages  and   pros- 
pects of  the  boys,  and  by  remarking 
that  Aubrey  (Casabianca)  was  a  well- 
grown,  intelligent-looking  lad  for  his 
age,  and  ought  to  be  enjoying  greater 
educational  advantages  than  the  school 
he  at  present  .attended  seemed  likely 
to  afford.     And  besides — only  Emmie 
in  all  the  family  knew  the  link  which 
made  this   circumstance  a  besides  to 
the  others — Mr.  Anstice  had  taken  to 
dropping  in  for  an  hour  in  the  evening 
at  short  intervals,  and  had  contrived 
to  make  his  visits  welcome  to  all  the 
members  of  the  household  as  an  agree- 
able lightening  of  the  gloom  of  this 
dreary    season.     Mrs.    West   pleaded 
the  possibility  of  late  visitors  as  an 
excuse   for    bringing    Emmie,    Harry, 
and  Mildie  into  the  dining-room  for 
the  last  hour  or  so  before  bed-time  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Anstice   did  come  in, 
they    were    almost    a    merry    family 
party.     Wynyard    drew     Mildie    out 
about  her  studies,  and  won  her  heart 
by  giving  her  a  better  explanation  of 
an  algebraic   problem    than   she    had 
got  from  Katherine  Moore,  while  pro- 
fessing to  share   Casabianca's  awe  of 
her  learning  all  the  time.      Once   or 
twice  the  two  Moores  were  invited  to 
take  late  tea  in   the   dining-room   to 
meet  him,  and  then,  when  Mr.  West 


was  discovered  to  be  fairly  asleep  be- 
hind his  newspaper,  they  all  gathered 
round  the  fire  and  actually  achieved  a 
game  of  capping  verses. 

"Just     as     other    people     do     at 
Christmas    time,"     triumphantly     re- 
marked  Casabianca,   who  had   stolen 
in   against  orders,  and  who   endured 
the  verses  for   the   sake  of   monopo- 
lising a  seat  next  Christabel  Moore, 
and  preventing  Harry   from  handing 
her  tea-cup.     The  mirth  and  the  in- 
terest he  showed  in  all  that  went  on 
were    thoroughly    genuine    on  Wyn- 
yard's  part,  for  he  had  long  been  so 
shut    out    from    any    experience    of 
family  life  as  to  be  grateful  for  such 
a  chance  participation  in  it  as  even 
this ;  but  Emmie  was  not  blinded  to 
the  hope  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
his   attraction   towards   their  society, 
and  with  a  sad  little  feeling  of  self- 
depreciation   she  made  it   a  point  of 
justice  with  herself  to  give  him  each. 
time    he   came,  at  some    well-chosen 
moment,    the   word   or  two   of  news 
about  Alma  for  which  she  felt   sure 
he   was   longing.     "Of    course,"    she 
thought,  "it  is  to  hear  of  Alma,  not 
to  sit  an  hour  in  our  dull  house,  that 
he,  who   can   make  himself   welcome 
anywhere,  takes  the  trouble  of  seeking 
us,  and  laying  himself   out   to  please 
us.     It  would  be  cheating  him  to  let 
him  go  away  without  what  he  comes 
for."     She  feared  that  in  taking  his 
wishes  thus  for  granted  she  was  per- 
haps assuming  a  closer  intimacy  than 
the  extent  of  their  acquaintance  really 
warranted,  but   Alma's  name  slipped 
almost  involuntarily  from  her  lips  on 
the  first  opportunity  that  came ;  and 
when  once  such  an  amount  of  private 
understanding   had    been   established 
between  them,  it  seemed  useless  to  go 
back  from  it.     "Yes,"  she  had  said, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Anstice's  first 
call  after  Christmas,  when  he  and  she 
chanced  to  be  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  he  had  hesitatingly 
ventured  a  remark  that  tended  in  that 
direction — "  yes,  they  did  go  to  Golden 
Mount  two  days  before  Christmas,  and 
they  stayed  till  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year.     I  don't  know 
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how  Alma  enjoyed  the  visit,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  asking  her,  for  Aunt  Rivers  took  a 
severe  cold  in  coming  home,  and  is  full 
of  anxiety  just  now  ahout  her  own 
health.  She  sent  for  mamma,  and 
told  her  that  on  account  of  her  illness 
she  should  not  give  the  usual  Christ- 
mas party,  to  which  Harry  and  I  have 
always  been  invited  hitherto." 

"  It  is  rather  hard  on  you,  is  it  not, 
to  lose  your  share  of  pleasure  because 
other  people  have  been  having  too 
much  of  it  ? " 

Emmie's  face  flushed  up.  Did  he 
think  her  such  a  baby,  or  so  ignorant 
of  what  was  due  to  her,  as  to  be  pleased 
with  the  sort  of  entertainment  she  met 
with  at  Aunt  Rivers' s  house  1 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  miss  it,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  I  am  not  so  philosophical 
as  you  are.  I  used  to  think  those 
Christmas  parties  at  the  Rivers' s  very 
pleasant,  and  I  saw  you  there  last  year, 
you  know." 

"  In  a  corner,"  said  Emmie,  smiling ; 
and  Wynyard,  reading  the  mortifying 
recollections  that  lurked  in  the  smile, 
answered,  quickly — 

"  Yes,  we  shared  the  corner  together 
for  a  good  part  of  the  evening,  did  we 
not  ?  You  took  me  in  when  I  was  feel- 
ing myself  somewhat  in  the  shade,  and 
wanting  some  one  to  countenance  me, 
and  I  assure  you  I  felt  grateful." 

A  speech,  by  the  way,  which  won 
more  gratitude  and  dwelt  longer  in  its 
hearer's  memory  than  it  deserved  to  do 
from  the  amount  of  meaning  it  had 
for  the  speaker. 

On  the  next  occasion  there  was  more 
shyness  in  Emmie's  manner  when  the 
subject  was  entered  upon,  and  a  look 
of  pain  in  her  eyes  which  startled 
Wynyard  as  showing  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  his  feelings  than  he  liked 
to  realise,  perhaps  also  a  knowledge  of 
something  kept  back  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  him. 

"Alma  was  here  to-day,"  Emmie 
began  in  an  interval  of  a  game  at 
"  What  is  my  thought  like "  which 
Casabianca  had  got  up.  "She  came 
with  a  message  to  mamma  from  Aunt 


Rivers,  and  sat  in  that  chair  where 
you  are  sitting  now,  talking  for  nearly 
an  hour  to  Mildie  and  me." 

"  Indeed  " — with  a  visible  effort  to 
speak  indifferently,  and  empty  his  face 
of  expression.  "  And  I  hope  that  your 
cousin  brought  you  a  better  account  of 
Lady  Rivers." 

"  Do  you  care  so  much  for  Aunt 
Rivers  ?  I  thought ' ' 

"  That  I  did  not  like  her,"  inter- 
rupted Wynyard,  forced  to  take  up 
his  natural  manner  again  through 
sheer  amusement  at  Emmie's  naivete. 
"Well,  let  us  change  that  topic  then, 
and  turn  to  a  kindred  one  in  which  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  be  honestly 
interested.  What  prospect  is  there  of 
Christmas  gatherings  at  the  Rivers's 
for  us  all  ? " 

Emmie  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  believe  you  want  to  talk 
about  that  either.  There  was  nothing 
said  about  it,  but  it  is  not  likely ;  they 
are  full  of  other  things." 

"The  splendours  of  Golden  Mount 
to  wit?" 

"  Perhaps  Alma  is  not  really  think- 
ing so  much  about  Golden  Mount 
as  might  be  supposed,"  said  Emmie, 
answering  the  look  that  accompanied 
the  question,  rather  than  his  words. 
"I  have  often  noticed  that  she  talks 
most  of  what  she  cares  least  about. 
She  said  there  was  a  grand  show,  and 
that  the  Kirkmans  were  better  bred 
people  than  she  expected  to  find  them. 
Mr.  Kirkman  himself  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  Alma,  and  to 
have  given  her  a  prominent  part  in 
the  acting  and  everything,  though 
there  were  people  of  much  higher  rank 
and  consequence  of  the  party." 

"  It  does  credit  to  Mr.  Kirkman's 
discrimination.  He  is  no  fool,  he 
knows  how  to  help  himself,  he  is 
choosing  his  tools  to  force  his  way 
into  society  with  the  same  judgment 
as  when  he  built  up  his  fortune." 

"  Tools  !  Alma  ?  " 

"It  was  an  irreverent  expression. 
I  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Kirkman  has  for  once  met  his  match, 
and  that  your  cousin  is  not  going  to 
let  herself  be  made  a  tool  of." 
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Emmie  glanced  at  her  father  nod- 
ding uncomfortably  in  his  high-backed 
chair. 

"  Some  men  are  made  tools  of,  I 
know,"  she  said  sorrowfully.  "  I  did 
not  mean  that  Alma  was  too  wise, 
only  that  I  did  not  see  how  she  could 
be  of  any  use  to  Mr.  Kirkman,  who 
seems  to  be  courted  by  the  grandest 
people  in  London.  The  charade- acting 
went  on  for  several  nights,  and  Alma 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
everything  was  done.  She  brought 
Sidney  a  very  beautiful  box  of  bon- 
bons that  had  been  presented  to  her 
in  some  scene  she  acted  in." 

"  That  was  a  good  natural  thought 
at  all  events." 

"  Sidney  put  it  into  the  fire  directly 
she  had  gone,  I  made  him,"  said 
Emmie,  lowering  her  voice  and  turning 
away  her  head  to  hide  the  crimson 
that  tingled  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
hair. 

Then  while  Wynyard  was  thinking 
in  some  surprise  that  this  soft-eyed, 
grey-robed  little  girl,  who  looked  so 
childish  and  talked  so  frankly,  had 
stronger  feelings  and  more  decided 
opinions  than  many  more  imposing 
looking  specimens  of  her  kind,  she 
looked  up  again  and  said  quickly, 
"  Did  that  paper  you  wrote  against 
speculation  ever  get  printed  after  all  1 " 

"  Yes  it  did,  so  long  ago  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  read  it." 

"  Do  you  interest  yourself  in  social 
questions  so  much  ? ' ' 

"  In  that  one  I  do.  I  can't  help  it. 
I  have  to  think  of  it  every  day,  and 
I  wish  I  had  not,  for  it  makes  me 
angry  with  people  I  ought  not  to  be 
angry  with,  and  puts  hard  thoughts  in 
my  head,  for  which  I  am  more  sorry 
afterwards  than  any  one  knows." 

Quick-rising  tears  drowned  all  the 
anger  in  hex*  eyes  at  the  last  words, 
and  Wynyard  answered  kindly,  "We 
all  have  hard  thoughts  to  repent  of 
now  and  then.  With  you  they  will 
pass  away  with  the  cause  that 
excites  them,  and  they  will  leave  no 
bitterness  behind.  We  shall  soon  be 
allowed  to  forget  the  Kirkmans  alto- 


gether, let  us  hope.  Here  is  Casabi- 
anca  coming  to  ask,  'What  our  thoughts 
are  like.'  Let  us  try  which  of  us  can 
suggest  the  furthest  away  topic  from 
the  Kirkmans.  Would  it  be  allow- 
able for  me  to  say,  '  Miss  Emmie 
West,'  and  then  I  should  be  safe  from 
stumbling  upon  them  again  when  I 
am  called  upon  for  my  comparison." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

HORACE   KIRKMAN. 

AT  the  time  of  the  last  recorded  con- 
versation Alma  herself  would  often 
have  been  glad  of  leave  to  forget  the 
Kirkmans,  for  the  consequences  of  the 
accepted  Christmas  visit  were  widen- 
ing out  into  laore  intricate  meshes 
than  she  had  at  all  bargained  for. 
One  more  name  on  their  already  long 
visiting  list,  one  more  great  house 
whose  crowded  entertainments  they 
might  swell  when  they  pleased,  it  had 
not  seemed  any  great  matter  at  first, 
but  —  Was  it  a  result  of  something 
in  the  Kirkman  character  or  fortune 
which  doomed  them  always  to  swallow 
up  rival  interests  and  swell  into  colos- 
sal bigness  wherever  they  appeared? 
— it  really  did  seem  to  Alma  now  as 
if  this  new  acquaintance  was  destined 
to  absorb  all  their  other  social  ties, 
and  stand  out  the  chief  fact  in  their 
outside  world. 

They  had  been  at  home  some  three 
weeks;  but  the  Kirkman  flavour  which, 
as  a  first  result  of  accepted  hospitality, 
had  pervaded  their  Christmas  parties, 
and  overflowed  even  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  home  life,  had  not  in 
any  degree  abated  yet.  Perhaps  some 
of  their  old  chosen  friends  were  holding 
aloof  in  consequence  of  this  new  obtru- 
sive element  j  Alma  was  not  sure,  but 
she  felt  that  somehow  or  other  she  was 
being  swept  along  as  in  a  triumphal 
procession,  or  rather  involved  in  the 
rush  of  a  victorious  army  on  its  way 
to  seize  the  seat  of  power,  and  when 
she  perceived  that  her  talents  were 
reckoned  on  and  skilfully  used  as 
auxiliary  forces  in  the  struggle,  she 
felt  put  upon  her  mettle,  and  could 
not  but  take  pleasure  in  proving  that 
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she  was  more   than  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectations she  had  raised.      She  saw 
that  she  had  got  among  people  who 
appreciated  her  brilliant  social  talents 
as   they  would  never   be   appreciated 
in    the     respectable     narrow     clique 
to  which  the   Forrests   belonged,  and 
into    which    her    mother     by    much 
patient  struggle  had  barely  got  a  pre- 
carious foot-hold  in  all  these  years.    It 
was  a  new,  more  dazzling,  more  excit- 
ing world   she  was  invited  to  enter, 
and  there  were  times  when  its  rush 
and  glare  and  the   field  for  ambition 
it  seemed    to  offer  captivated  Alma's 
imagination,  while  at  other  moments 
she  loathed  it  all.      These  last  were 
generally  the  moments  when  she  felt, 
as  she  was  how  often  made  to  feel, 
that   intimacy,  or  non-intimacy  with 
,the   Kirkmans  was   no  longer,  as  at 
first,  a  question  that  her  will  would 
have    much   weight    in    determining. 
She  had  drawn  her  father  into  accept- 
ing their  advances  at  first,  and  he  had 
given  way  with  his  usual  indifference 
to  everything  that  lay  outside  his  own 
province ;  but  now  he,  hardly  less  than 
her  mother,  had  fallen  under  the  new 
influence.     He  took  to  admiring  Mr. 
Kirkman   as  a  contrast  to  Sir  John 
Forrest,  and  relieved  the  pique  which 
his   son-in-law's    supercilious   dulness 
constantly  provoked,  by  taking  every 
occasion  to  launch  out  in  praise  of  his 
new  friend's  shrewd  humour  and  the 
rough  common  sense  that  made  his  con- 
versation actually  worth  listening  to. 
Luckily  for  Constance,  these  tirades 
were  generally  uttered  in  the  absence 
of   the    person    at  whom  they  were 
aimed,  and  Alma  enjoyed  one  all  to 
herself  through  a  tete-h-tete  dinner  with 
her  father  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  she  had  called  in  Saville  Street, 
her  mother  being  confined  to  bed  with 
a  rather  serious  relapse,  brought  on  by 
her  having  insisted  on  going  out  to 
attend  a  grand  concert  at  the  Kirk- 
mans,  when  her  doctor  had  positively 
forbidden  her  to  leave  her  room.     Sir 
Francis   confined    himself    to   genera- 
lities as  long  as  the  servants  were  in 
the  room,  but  when  the  dessert  was 
put  upon  the  table  and  he  was  alone 


with    his    daughter,  the  conversation 
took  a  more  confidential  turn.  "  Yes," 
he  began  meditatively,  as  he  proceeded 
to  peel  a  gigantic,  highly-flavoured  pear 
which  had  come  in  a  basket  of  splen- 
did fruit  sent  from  the  Golden  Mount 
winter-gardens ;  "  yes,  that  last  talk 
I  had  with  Kirkman  two  days  ago  has 
almost  decided  me.     You  may  not  like 
the  thought  of  it,  Alma,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  please  the  lad  himself, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  best  I  can  do 
for  him.     I  am  thinking  of  removing 
your   brother   Gerald   from   college — 
your  mother  will  tell  you  what  reason 
I  have   to   be   discontented  with  the 
bills  sent  to  me  on  his  account  this 
term,  though  Heaven  knows  his  allow- 
ance is  ampler  than  I  can  well  afford 
to  make  r£ — and  putting  him  to  some 
sort  of  business  under  Mr.  Kirkman' s 
protection.     He  has  brains  enough  for 
that,  I  suppose,    though   he   has  not 
been  able  to  make  anything  out  of  his 
residence   at    Oxford    so   far  but  an 
occasion  for  spending  my  money.     If 
I  had  behaved  in  my  youth  as  your 
brothers    seem    to    think   themselves 
justified   in  behaving  now,   I  wonder 
where   I   should   have    been    at   this 
moment  1 — certainly  not  supplying  my 
family  with   the   means  of   living  in 
luxurious  idleness." 

"  I  am  afraid  Gerald  is  idle,  papa ; 
but  do  you  think  he  is  fitted  for 
business  ?  Would  he  get  on  with  Mr. 
Kirkman  if  he  took  him  into  partner- 
ship 1" 

"  Took  Mm  !  Mr.  Kirkman  ?  your 
head  must  be  turned  indeed,  Alma,  to 
entertain  such  a  notion.  Millionnaires 
like  Mr.  Kirkman  don't  take  idle  lads 
like  Gerald  into  partnership  so  readily. 
No,  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  such 
•  close  connection ;  I  am  not  even  sure 
it  would  be  desirable  for  Gerald  ;  but 
Mr.  Kirkman' s  affairs  have  ramifica- 
tions in  many  directions,  and  he  has 
suggested  several  possible  steps  that 
might  be  taken  for  establishing  Gerald 
where  his  influence  would  tell  im- 
mensely in  opening  the  way  for  him. 
He  is  very  downright  and  plain- 
spoken  ;  a  little  premature  perhaps  in 
stating  his  wishes  and  explaining  his 
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motives  for  offering  help  ;  but  as  for 
partnership, — Gerald,  at  all  events,  is 
not  the  member  of  our  family  he 
would  choose  to  confer  that  distinction 
upon,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power.  He 
is  too  good  a  judge  of  what  is  worth 
having  for  that." 

Alma  would  not  see  the  look  of 
amused  intelligence  her  father  directed 
towards  her  as  he  finished  his  sentence, 
though  she  felt  it ;  and  to  turn  back 
the  conversation  from  the  dangerous 
direction  it  was  taking,  said  quickly, — 

"  I  always  thought  you  hoped  to 
get  some  Government  appointment  for 
Gerald  if  he  failed  at  Oxford.  Every 
one  says  you  have  so  much  interest !  " 

"  And  that  I  have  strained  it  to  the 
last  tug  it  will  bear.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  remarks  in  the  papers 
when  Frank  was  sent  out  to  India? 
remarks,  by  the  way,  which  he  seems 
bent  on  justifying  just  now.  No,  no, 
Alma ;  I  have  stretched  my  consci- 
ence too  far  already  on  Frank's  and 
Melville's  behalf.  A  public  man  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  have  half-a- 
dozen  fools  for  his  sons  should  know 
when  to  stop  in  pushing  them,  unless 
he  means  to  sink  himself  and  all  his 
belongings  together.  There  have  been 
instances  enough  of  fair  reputations 
ruined  in  that  way ;  I  don't  want  to 
swell  the  number." 

Alma  made  no  answer.  Her  father 
had  got  upon  the  one  topic — his  sons' 
incapacities — of  which  he  ever  spoke 
with  bitterness,  and  she  knew  that  if 
he  were  not  contradicted,  his  usual 
cheerful  disposition  to  make  the  best 
of  things  would  soon  reassert  itself. 
There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then 
with  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  dismiss  a 
mountain-load  of  disappointment  he 
went  on — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  give  and  take  in  the  way  in 
which  this  world's  affairs  are  managed. 
One  must  not  expect  to  have  every- 
thing to  one's  mind.  If  I  had  been  a 
weak-minded  unlucky  old  potterer  like 
poor  West,  for  example,  I  daresay  I 
should  have  had  energetic  clever  child- 
ren to  work  for  me,  and  make  a  great 
deal  more  account  of  me  than  if  I  had 


been  the  making  of  them.  As  it  is,'  I 
suppose  I  must  just  broaden  out  my 
shoulders  to  carry  the  whole  kit  of 
you  on  to  the  end  !  " 

"  Papa,"  said  Alma,  whom  this  com- 
parison with  the  Wests  touched  to 
the  quick,  "  will  you  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  mean  to-day]  Are  you 
thinking  that  I  could  do  anything  ?  " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  table  where  he  was  seated, 
and  stood  behind  his  chair,  putting 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  He  turned 
back  his  head  to  look  up  at  her,  the 
cloud  quite  gone  from  his  face,  and  a 
playful  affectionate  smile  hovering 
round  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes. 

"Am  I  getting  so  very  feeble,"  he 
asked,  "that  you  suggest  your  white 
shoulders  as  a  substitute  for  mine? 
No,  no,  my  child.  Here,  sit  down 
quite  close  to  me  that  we  may  talk  out 
our  case  comfortably  together.  If  I 
know  myself,  I  have  nothing  in  my 
mind  about  you,  beyond  a  wish  that 
you  should  do  what  is  best  for  your- 
self, and  what  you  like  best  in  any 
decision  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  soon.  Of  course  with  a  needy 
clique  like  ourselves,  if  one  gets  very 
considerably  up  in  the  world,  it  gives 
a  hand  to  all  the  rest ;  but  I  was  not 
making  you  the  subject  of  any  vica- 
rious ambitions,  I  assure  you.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  making  an  appeal 
to  you  for  help ;  my  arm  feels  strong 
enough  yet  to  pull  all  my  belongings 
through,  even  if  they  continue  to  be 
such  a  dead  weight  behind  me  as  Frank 
and  Melville  and  Gerald  have  contrived 
to  prove  themselves  this  last  year." 

"But  it  is  very  hard  on  you.  I 
wish — Oh  !  how  I  wish— 

"That  heads  could  be  changed," 
said  Sir  Francis,  drawing  his  hand 
knife- wise  across  Alma's  slender 
throat.  "  If  we  could  just  take  off 
this  head  with  all  there  is  in  it,  and 
put  it  on  Frank's  shoulders,  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  a  judge's  wig  for 
it  some  day,  while  his  straight  features 
and  crisp  black  curls  and  company- 
smirk  would  do  very  well  for  the 
head  ornament  of  a  petticoat  balloon — 
would  not  they  1  " 
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"  Do  you  mean,' '  said  Alina,  draw- 
ing back  her  head  a  little  hastily, 
"  that  you  quite  despair  of  my  being 
of  any  use — any  satisfaction  to  you  as 
I  am;  won't  you  condescend  to  want 
anything  from  me  ?  " 

"  Only  that  you  should  be  happy, 
and  not  make  any  mistake  in  your 
start  in  life.  I  don't  deny  it  is  a 
mortification  to  me  that  none  of  your 
brothers  seem  in  the  least  likely  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  or  that  I 
should  not  be  glad  to  see  the  one  child 
who  can  sympathise  with  me,  in  a 
position  where  the  little  bit  of  wit 
she  has  perhaps  inherited  from  me, 
could  be  shown  to  advantage.  I 
thought  Agatha  had  brains  once,  and 
that  she  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
but  she  chose  to  bury  herself  in  a 
convent,  and  I  gave  my  consent  rather 
than  thwart  her,  and  I  will  be  equally 
indulgent  to  you  all.  If  you  choose 
to  stick  yourself  in  a  corner,  or  even 
to  bring  another  impracticable  upon 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  pseudo-social 
reformer  we  wot  of,  I  won't  grumble, 
but — well,  I  will  be  candid  with  you, 
child,  to-night,  as  you  ask  it — the 
other  thing  would  make  me  happier." 

It  was  early  days  to  speak  about 
that  "  other  thing,"  for  though  Alma 
and  everybody  about  her  had  seen  it 
hovering  nearer  and  nearer  for  some 
weeks,  no  shape  of  words  had,  as  yet, 
been  given  to  it,  so  far  as  Alma's 
knowledge  went.  Her  father  must 
thenknowmore  than  she  did;  Mr.Kirk- 
man  must  have  been  speaking  to  him 
about  his  son's  feelings — no,  intentions 
— the  idea  of  Mr.  Kirkman  speaking 
about  feelings  was  too  absurd.  The 
discovery  did  not  make  Alma  blush — 
the  subject  had  for  her  no  possibility 
in  it  of  calling  up  a  blush ;  but  her 
heart  stirred  with  a  strong  emotion, 
which  might  be  fear  or  elation,  but 
which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  thought  of 
the  consequence  she  might  be  to  her 
father.  She  said  nothing  more,  but 
drew  a  dish  towards  her  and  began 
silently  to  pick  out  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  Golden  Mount  fruit  to  take 
up  stairs  to  her  mother,  Brobdignagian 
grapes  of  the  rarest  flavour,  and  yellow 


bananas  with  no  flavour  at  all,  but 
which  her  mother  liked  to  eat  because 
they  had  ripened  in  hot-houses  that 
were  the  wonder  of  the  county  round 
for  the  skill  and  expense  it  cost  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  pitch  of  perfection 
Mr.  Kirkman  required  in  all  his 
belongings. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  as  her  fingers  laid 
the  last  bunch  on  the  pyramid  she  had 
been  building,  "  did  you  ever  read 
Patronage  ?  " 

"A  novel  of  Miss  Edge  worth's? 
Why,  yes,  I  think  I  did,  to  your  mother 
on  our  wedding  journey.  There  is  a  bad 
lawyer  in  it,  is  there  not  ?  who  is 
always  trying  to  hook  his  children 
on  to  some  one  else.  Were  you  point- 
ing a  moral  at  me,  my  dear  ?  I  don't 
feel  very  guilty  !  " 

Before  Alma  had  time  to  disclaim, 
a  servant  entered  and  gave  a  visiting 
card  to  Sir  Francis  Rivers. 

"Horace  Kirkman  to  inquire  after 
Lady  Rivers.  You  can  show  him  in 
here  to  me,  Preston."  Then  as  the 
servant  left  the  room  and  Alma  rose 
to  carry  off  her  fruit,  Sir  Francis 
added — 

"  That  young  man  is  a  frequent 
visitor,  certainly;  but  I  can  put  up 
with  him,  he  has  something  to  say  for 
himself.  Old  Kirkman  is  a  luckier 
fellow  than  I  am;  he  has  only  one 
son,  and  he  has  contrived  somehow  to 
give  him  a  good  deal  of  the  polish 
that  a  rise  in  the  world  makes  desir- 
able, with  hardly  any  diminution  of 
the  pluck  and  energy  that  built  up  his 
fortune.  There  must  be  some  satisfac- 
tion in  sending  an  improved  edition  of 
oneself  into  the  world  to  carry  on 
one's  work." 

"Papa,"  said  Alma,  smiling,  "you 
forget  that  you  are  a  Lord  Justice,  and 
must  not  condescend  to  turn  advocate 
again.  When  you  first  saw  Mr. 
Horace  Kirkman,  I  remember  you 
said  he  was  nothing  but  a  frank,  over- 
grown Eton  schoolboy." 

"Yes,  but  one  of  the  right  sort, 
with  what  the  Americans  call  grit  in 
him,  and  plenty  of  force  and  determi- 
nation, so  as  to  be  all  the  better  for 
growing  up  slowly.  I  hate  your  blase 
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old  men  of  twenty-two,  and  am  not 
over'fond  of  world-philosophers  of 
twenty-six  either.  But  what  am  I 
about  ?  You  must  not  misunderstand 
me,  child,  I  make  no  pretension  to 
overrule  your  judgment.  You  are 
going  up  to  sit  with  your  mother  now, 
I  suppose?  Do  as  you  like,  just  as 
you  like,  about  coming  down  to  the 
drawing-room  again  this  evening." 

"  I  shall  certainly  come  back,  papa, 
if  mamma  can  spare  me,  and  relieve 
you  by  the  time  you  have  had  Alpine 
climbing  and  athletics  enough  to  send 
you  to  sleep,"  said  Alma,  who  was  more 
deeply  touched  by  the  look  of  tender 
consideration,  almost  of  deference  that 
accompanied  her  father's  last  words 
than  she  could  have  been  by  any 
amount  of  persuasion.  She  paused 
and  stooped  to  kiss  his  forehead  before 
she  left  him,  though  she  felt  that  the 
action  and  the  promise  she  had  just 
given  were  first  steps  in  yielding  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  had  as  yet 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  yield.  The 
consequence  of  this  delay  was  that 
she  came  upon  the  hastily-entering 
visitor  in  the  doorway  with  her  dish  of 
fruit  in  one  hand.  "  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  elder  Kirkman .  Yes, 

certainly,  her  father  was  right  there," 
Alma  thought,  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  a  sunburnt  bluff  face,  that  was  just 
then  one  smile  of  delight  at  seeing 
her,  and  yielded  her  disengaged  hand 
to  a  shake  that  would  have  been 
boisterous  if  the  giver  of  it  had  not 
felt  a  sudden  check — a  touch  of  won- 
der and  tenderness,  awakened  by  the 
contrast  between  his  rough,  red  palm, 
and  the  "white  wonder  of  a  hand" 
that  lay  in  it. 

"  You  are  going  away  already,  Miss 
Rivers?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  "  Can't  I  carry  those  things 
anywhere  for  you  ?  No  ?  to  Lady 
Rivers'  room,  you  say,  and  I  should 
disturb  her.  Too  clumsy,  in  fact — 
but  what  am  I  good  for  but  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  you  ?  You  will  come 
back,  though,  won't  you  1  My  people 
are  gone  to  the  opera  to  hear  Patti, 
and  I  gave  up  going  with  them  to 
come  here,  hoping  you  would  sing  that 


song  to  me  \ve  talked  about  last  night. 
I  have  got  it  here  in  my  pocket ;  just 
let  me  show  it  to  you." 

"  You  had  better  have  gone  to  hear 
Patti,"  Alma  said,  mentally  registering 
a  vow  never  to  mention  anything  she 
could  be  supposed  to  desire  to  a  Kirk- 
man again,  for  fear  of  having  it  thrust 
upon  her.  "However,  I  will  come 
down  to  the  drawing-room  by  and  by, 
if  mamma  can  spare  me.  She  is  not 
very  well  to-night." 

Lady  Rivers  was  dozing  when  Alma 
got  up  stairs,  and  she  had  time  for  a 
good  deal  of  thought  as  she  sat  by  the 
bedroom  fire,  waiting  till  her  mother 
was  ready  to  talk  to  her.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  to  shut  out 
even  the  subdued  light  of  the  fire, 
while  she  mentally  went  through  her 
late  conversation  with  her  father 
word  by  word,  but  no  idle  tears 
streamed  through  her  fingers  on  this 
occasion.  She  was  too  much  in  earnest 
in  her  thinking  now  to  take  the  tear- 
provoking,  sentimental  view  of  the 
question  she  had  to  determine.  She 
wished  the  crisis  had  not  come  so  soon. 
She  wished  people  would  let  her  alone, 
just  till  some  sore  places  in  her  mind 
— or  heart,  was  it  ? — were  more  nearly 
healed.  She  wished  vaguely  that  all 
the  good  of  a  woman's  life  did  not 
depend  on  decisions  that  were  thrust 
upon  her,  not  brought  by  her  own  will, 
or  at  her  own  time.  She  wished  that 
it  were  possible  to  wipe  out  whole 
pages  of  memory  and  leave  them  clean 
and  blank  for  fresh  writing.  Looks, 
tones  of  voice,  the  remembrance  of  long 
talks  on  summer  evenings,  or  in  nooks 
by  Christmas  fires,  when  thought,  too 
quick  for  words,  leaped  out  to  meet 
thought — if  these  were  to  fit  in  with 
nothing  that  matched  them  in  after 
life,  what  a  constant  ache  their  me- 
mory would  be !  How  hard  to  bear 
the  gnawing  hunger  to  look  at  them 
again  which  must  never  be  satisfied, 
never !  If  such  recollections  could 
be  washed  away,  burned  away,  by 
any  alchemy — if  memory  were  a 
live  thing,  and  could  be  made  to 
drink  molten  gold  like  Crassus,  and 
be  suffocated  by  the  draught — then — 
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then — her  father's  wishes  might  have 
some  reason  in  them  ;  and  a  life  satis- 
factory enough  might  be  now  opening 
out  before  her. 

From  this  point  her  thoughts 
became  less  collected,  and  merged 
into  a  succession  of  pictures  of  her- 
self in  contrasted  situations,  beneath 
each  of  which  she  mentally  wrote 
the  word  "  bearable "  or  "  unbear- 
able ;  "  and  all  the  time  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  was  mainly  of 
herself  she  was  thinking — of  her  own 
importance  to  her  father,  of  the  way 
in  which  her  own  family  and  friends 
would  esteem  her — of  the  possibility 
of  forgetting  and  ceasing  to  suffer — of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  lot  she  might 
choose  to  her  own  requirements,  as 
bringing  her  the  manner  of  life  most 
congenial  to  her  tastes.  She  fancied 
she  was  preparing  for  an  heroic  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  subtle  poison  of  self- 
regard  lay  under  all  her  thoughts  and 
purposes,  putting  the  true  womanly 
instincts,  the  enlightening  intuitions 
of  real  self -forgetting  love,  far  away 
from  her. 

Lady  Rivers  woke  up  before  any- 
thing like  a  resolution  had  grown  out 
of  these  cogitations,  and  Alma  had  to 
apply  herself  to  the  task  of  soothing 
away  the  fretfulness  that  usually 
attended  her  mother's  awakening. 
Lady  Rivers  did  not  make  such  a 
tractable  invalid  as  her  sister,  Mrs. 
West,  who  had  gone  through  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  suffering  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  who  could  not  afford 
to  make  much  of  small  ailments. 

Lady  Rivers's  invalid  mood  vacil- 
lated between  a  desire  to  claim  all  the 
pity  and  consideration  from  husband, 
children,  and  friends  which  the  rare 
occurrence  of  her  illness  called  for ; 
and  the  revulsion  she  felt  when  their 
concern  grew  real  enough  to  rouse 
thoughts  of  her  own  danger,  and  drive 
her  to  frantic  efforts  to  prove  to  her- 
self that  her  health  was  as  good  as  it 
had  been  years  ago.  Having  been 
reassured  about  her  condition  by  her 
doctor  just  before  she  slept,  she  awoke 
in  the  fretful,  complaining  state  of 
temper. 


"  No,  I  have  not  had  a  comfortable 
rest,"  she  said,  when  Alma  came  to 
the  bedside  to  offer  the  fruit  she  had 
brought  up  stairs.  "  I  must  have 
closed  my  eyes  just  as  you  came  in,  for 
the  dinner  hour  seemed  very  long,  and 
I  could  hear  your  voices  whenever  the 
dining-room  door  opened.  Your  father 
must  have  been  talking  all  the  time 
very  amusingly,  I  daresay,  as  he 
never  does  when  I'm  down  stairs  — 
I've  observed  it  hundreds  of  times, 
you  need  not  contradict  me,  Alma — 
you  and  he  will  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, and  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
family  all  your  own  way  when  I  am 
quite  laid  aside.  No  one  will  miss  me, 
I  daresay,  but  my  poor  Gerald,  whom 
your  father  is  so  hard  upon.  He  has 
been  complaining  of  Gerald  to  you, 
perhaps." 

"Hardly  that,"  said  Alma,  "and 
indeed,  mamma,  you  should  not  allow 
yourself  to  grow  low-spirited.  You 
will  be  as  well  as  ever,  and  among 
us  again  in  a  few  weeks,  if  you  will 
only  be  prudent.  Dr.  Urquhart  told 
you  so  this  afternoon,  now,  did  not 
he?" 

"Yes,  but  after  all,  Dr.  Urquhart 
is  only  a  young  man,  whom  I  was  in- 
duced to  call  in  because  your  Aunt 
West  tells  me  such  astonishing  things 
of  his  skill.  I  hope  he  is  not  making 
a  mistake  about  me.  There  is  con- 
sumption in  my  family,  and  I  was 
quite  shocked  to  see  how  thin  your 
poor  Aunt  West  looked  when  she  called 
here  the  other  day." 

"But  you  are  not  thin,  mamma, 
happily." 

"  I  am  sure  it's  a  wonder  I'm  not, 
when  you  think  of  all  there  is  to 
harass  me.  Your  father's  displeasure 
against  Gerald,  and  your  intractable 
temper,  Alma,  that  will  make  you,  I 
know,  go  against  my  wishes  whenever 
a  chance  arises  of  something  I  should 
particularly  like  happening  to  you.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  miserable  separation 
from  Agatha,  nor  of  my  disappoint- 
ment at  seeing  so  little  of  Constance, 
that  really  she  might  almost  as  well 
have  married  young  Lawrence,  and 
gone  out  to  India,  for  any  comfort  she 
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is  likely  to  be  to  me  now.  Your  Aunt 
West  is  luckier  than  I  am  in  keeping 
her  children  about  her,  and  getting 
them  to  behave  affectionately  and  duti- 
fully at  home.  I  often  think  how  nice 
it  must  be  for  her  to  have  a  cheerful- 
tempered  daughter  like  Emmie,  whom 
she  feels  justified  in  keeping  always  at 
home  to  wait  on  her — because  there 
are  no  other  prospects  open  to  her  but 
just  to  make  herself  useful  in  her  own 
family." 

"  If  you  could  reconcile  yourself  to 
such  prospects  for  me,  mamma,  1 
should  only  be  too  glad,"  Alma  said, 
not  quite  truthfully,  as  her  conscience 
told  her  the  minute  she  had  spoken. 
"  At  all  events,  let  me  stay  to-night 
and  read  to  you ;  there  is  nothing  I 
should  like  better,''  she  added,  feeling 
perfectly  sincere  now.  It  really  did 
come  like  a  reprieve  to  her — to  escape  a 
return  to  the  guest  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  that  nice  adjustment  of  manner 
between  repression  and  encouragement 
which  her  present  vacillating  turn  of 
mind  rendered  necessary. 

The  book  Alma  took  up  was  a  volume 
of  religious  meditations  adapted  to 
a  time  of  sickness,  left  by  Mrs.  West 
the  week  before,  and  every  sentence 
she  read  sounded  like  a  sarcasm  to 
Alma  as  addressed  to  the  invalid  on 
whose  behalf  she  was  giving  expres- 
sion to  counsels  of  submission  and 
detachment  from  earthly  cares.  Pos- 
sibly Lady  Rivers  only  heard  the 
musical  cadences  of  Alma's  voice  flow- 
ing evenly  on,  without  taking  in  much 
of  the  meaning  of  what  she  read,  for 
she  was  apparently  listening  all  through 
the  lecture,  for  indications  of  move- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  house. 
Presently  she  lifted  up  her  head 
quickly. 

"  The  dining-room  door  opened  just 
now,  and  I  thought  I  heard  two  sets 
of  footsteps  going  up  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Is  not  your  father  alone  to- 
night 1 " 

"  Mr.  Horace  Kirkman  came  in  just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  dining-room  with 
a  message  of  inquiry  for  you  from  Mrs. 
Kirkman.  I  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"  Forgot !  really,  Alma,   I  have  no 


patience  with  you  ;  and  you  sit  here  as 
if  you  did  not  know  you  were  wanted 
in  the  drawing-room.  Of  course  you 
must  go  at  once." 

"  Not  if  you  would  like  me  to  stay, 
mamma.  Let  me  at  least  finish  this 
chapter  about  illness,  being  a  call  to 
renounce  worldly-mindedness,  which 
Aunt  West,  you  see,  has  scored  with 
double  lines  all  down  the  page." 

"  My  dear,  what  nonsense  !  What 
does  all  that  signify  when  Horace 
Kirkman  is  waiting  down  stairs  to  see 
you  1  You  can  send  Ward  to  me,  or 
if  she  is  still  at  supper,  I  don't  mind 
being  left  alone,  not  in  the  least,  when 
you  are  so  well  occupied.  I  would 
not  keep  you  from  Horace  Kirkman 
on  any  account.  Kiss  me  before  you 
go,  however,  Alma.  You  may  not 
think  it,  but  I  have  done  the  best  for 
you  all  that  I  knew  how,  ever  since 
you  were  born,  and  I  never  mind 
being  neglected  or  anything  when  it's 
a  question  of  advancement  for  any  of 
you." 

Alma  gave  the  kiss  required,  shut 
up  the  book  of  devotional  essays,  whose 
teaching  seemed  so  very  wide  of  the 
mark  just  now,  and  went  down  stairs. 
"  It  was  true,"  she  said  to  herself 
on  the  way,  quite  true.  It  was  Jier 
advancement  that  both  her  parents 
desired,  only  that.  They  wanted  her 
to  have  what  they  cared  most  for  and 
had  prized  most  themselves.  Why 
should  she  feel  indignation  against 
them  when  she  perceived  the  man- 
oeuvres that  thrust  advancement 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her1?  Did  she 
not,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  or  if 
heart  was  the  wrong  word,  of  her  mind, 
desire  it  for  herself?  Was  it  not  her 
chief  good  too  1  She  was  still  in  a 
contradictious,  uncertain  mood  when 
she  reached  the  drawing-room,  and 
she  resisted  all  Mr.  Kirkman's  efforts 
to  induce  her  to  try  the  music  he  had 
brought  for  her.  She  would  hold  on 
to  the  privilege  of  playing  music  of 
her  own  choosing  and  purchasing  for 
some  little  time  longer,  at  all  events, 
she  thought ;  and  besides,  a  tete-a-tete 
at  the  piano  would  have  reminded  her 
too  closely  of  another  evening's  tete-a- 
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tete,  whose  incidents  and  emotions  she 
had  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  just  then. 
To  break  the  spell  she  placed  her- 
self as  far  from  the  piano  as  possible, 
under  the  full  light  of  a  chandelier, 
and  armed  herself  with  a  large  em- 
broidery-frame, which  she  nattered 
herself  would  convey  a  hint  of  un- 
approachableness  that  a  person  of  the 
smallest  sensitiveness  would  not  fail  to 
interpret.  But  Mr.  Horace  Kirkman 
was  not  sensitive  in  the  least  degree. 
If  she  would  have  consented  to  sing  to 
him  in  a  far-away  corner  of  the  room 
he  would  have  liked  it,  but  since  that 
did  not  please  her,  he  was  almost  as 
well  content  to  sit  astride  a  drawing- 
room  chair  planted  as  immediately 
in  front  of  her  as  the  embroidery- 
frame  permitted,  and  crossing  his 
arms  on  the  back  and  propping  his 
chin  thereon,  to  look  at  her  and  talk 
at  his  ease  without  fear  of  interruption. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  plenty  to  say 
for  himself,  and  not  altogether  foolish 
things  either.  Alma  looked  up  from 
her  work  at  the  end  of  any  sentence 
that  chanced  to  call  for  an  answer 
(monologue  about  his  own  affairs  was 
Mr.  Horace  Kirkman' s  habit  rather 
than  conversation),  and  met  sensible 
eyes  full  of  admiration  and  liking 
fixed  unfalteringly  on  her.  There 
was  no  shy  reverent  veiling  of  feeling 
in  them,  for  she  was  not  a  mystery  or 
an  ideal  to  him,  and  carried  no  halo 
of  unapproachable  purity  and  glory 
about  her  head ;  she  was  just  a  beauti- 
ful, stylish  woman,  whom  he  liked 
heartily,  and  thought  every  way  fitted 
to  share  the  successful  jolly  life  he 
meant  his  to  be,  and  he  did  not  much 
care  how  soon  or  how  late  she  under- 
stood him,  being  pretty  confident  of 
getting  what  he  wanted  in  the  end. 
The  big,  strong,  self-assertive  face, 
full  of  blunt  common  sense  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  would,  no  doubt, 
Alma  allowed,  have  been  attractive 
to  some  women,  for  some  might  even 
have  realised  their  highest  ideal  of 
a  desirable  lord  and  master  to  whom 
a  submissive  life  might  be  dedicated. 


To  some  women,  perhaps,  but  not  to 
her.  She  might  take  him  for  her  own. 
She  would  have  to  bow  down  if  she  did 
take  him,  she  would  have  to  grow  to 
his  likeness  in  the  end  contentedly 
enough,  perhaps,  but  such  taking  would 
always  be  to  her  conscience  a  distinct 
choosing  the  world.  The  world  instead 
of  something  else,  some  vague  ideal 
that  might  have  been  better,  though  her 
eyes  were  not  purged  enough  to  see  it 
clearly,  and  become  out-and-out  en- 
amoured of  its  beauty.  Here  Alma 
had  to  look  up  and  smile  at  the  point 
of  an  anecdote  Mr.  Kirkman  had  just 
finished,  relating  to  some  adventure  of 
his  own  in  foreign  travel,  and  she 
managed  the  necessary  smile,  not 
very  meaningly,  perhaps,  but  with 
quite  expression  enough  to  satisfy  her 
present  companion,  and  then,  looking 
down,  she  resumed  her  reflections, 
which  gradually  crystallised  into  some- 
thing as  like  a  purpose  as  reflections 
of  this  kind  usually  produce. 

She  resolved  that  she  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  hurried  into  an 
irrevocable  promise  to  Horace  Kirk- 
man, but  at  the  same  time  she  did  not 
determine  to  set  herself  seriously 
against  the  current  of  events  that  were, 
she  knew,  bearing  her  steadily  on  to 
that  point  in  the  end.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  for  such  a  course,  not  sure 
enough  of  her  own  wishes,  or,  she  said 
to  herself,  of  the  real  wishes  of  that 
other  person  whose  want  of  determina- 
tion to  win  her  as  she  wished  to  be 
won  was  perhaps  the  real  grievance 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  vacilla- 
tion and  of  the  dull  fire  of  pain  and 
indignation  she  was  trying  to  trample 
out  into  dead  ashes  in  her  heart.  What 
justice  there  might  be  in  giving  this 
dead  heart  in  exchange  for  the  honest 
liking  she  thought  of  appropriating 
she  did  not  ask  herself,  and  she  dis- 
missed the  question  with  a  reflection 
that  a  Kirkman  might  surely  be 
trusted  to  look  after  his  own  interest 
and  get  of  everything  he  wanted  as 
much  or  more  than  he  deserved. 


To  be  continued. 
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ENGLISH  critics  have  failed  to  realise 
the  true  significance  of  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia.  It  is  not  a  mere 
step  towards  the  disintegration  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  It  is  not  a  mere 
compensation  to  the  "  Monarchy" 
for  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
or  an  equivalent  for  Kars  and  Batoum. 
Rather  it  is  part  of  a  far  greater  pro- 
cess, bringing  with  it  as  one  of  its 
results  the  certain  dissolution  of  the 
Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  as  at 
present  understood. 

To  begin  with,  not  to  waste  words, 
let  us  call  the  proceeding  "  annexation" 
at  once.     The  whole  thing  had  been 
resolved  upon  at  least  as  early  as  1875, 
and  well  before  the  troubles  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  had  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Europe.     The  project 
had  always  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  when 
the  Austrian  agents  in  the  two  Turkish 
provinces   indicated   by  their  reports 
that  Ottoman   misrule   was  about  to 
bear  its  inevitable  fruits,  and  that  a 
Christian  insurrection  was  imminent, 
the  Court  and  Military  Party  in  Vienna 
resolved  to  profit  by  it.     To  this  end 
the  Emperor's  Dalmatian  journey  was 
planned.     Every  effort  was   made   to 
give   it  the   air  of  a  great   political 
demonstration.     The  Dalmatian  Slavs 
were  flattered.     The  insurgents  took 
heart.     When  the  Emperor  left  Dal- 
matia    the   frontier   officials    had   got 
their    cue    to    favour    the    insurrec- 
tion.    Were  it  worth  Avhile,  I  could 
bring   forward    the    most    convincing 
evidence    on    this  head.      Reinforce- 
ments —  Dalmatians,     Croats,     Serbs, 
Slovenes,   Bohemians,    Italians — were 
allowed  to  pass  into  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina  unhindered.     The  committees 
in  the  various  Dalmatian  and  Croatian 
towns  were  allowed  to  collect  military 
stores    for   their    insurgent   kinsmen, 
which  were  trailed  across  the  frontier 
at  various  spots  that  might  be  named, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Austrian 


officials.  Russia  was  not  then  ready, 
and  the  Austrian  "  peacemaker"  would 
willingly  have  received  the  European 
mandate  for  the  tranquillisation  of 
Bosnia  at  that  moment.  But  that 
did  not  suit  St.  Petersburg.  While 
Russia  prepared  to  make  her  voice 
heard  in  the  future  resettlement,  the 
Serbian  and  Montenegrin  war  served 
her  as  an  intermezzo.  Austria  was  kept 
waiting;  |Hungary  grew  restive,  and 
sops  had  to  be  thrown  to  the  Magyars. 
It  became  necessary  to  kidnap  a  few 
insurgent  leaders  and  to  seize  a  few 
rusty  cannon,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Austrian  authorities  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets.  Lest  the  Hun- 
garians should  suspect  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  of  any  secret  complicity  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Serbian  national 
party  in  Bosnia,  Count  Andrassy  could 
point  to  the  fact  that  between  the 
autumn  of  1875  and  the  summer  of 
1878  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
Bosnian  refugees  of  Serbian  or  Orthodox 
belief  perished  on  Austro-Hungarian 
soil  from  hunger,  exposure,  and  their  at- 
tendant diseases.  Passive  atrocity  and 
active  chicane  both  served  their  turn. 

So  the  time  came  when  the  current 
of  events  was  too  strong  for  Magyar 
opposition.  The  military  party  had 
its  way,  and  the  European  mandate 
was  obtained  from  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  for  the  entry  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  into  Bosnia.  Count 
Andrassy  still  talked  of  "temporary" 
occupation ;  but  soldiers  have  a  habit 
of  plain  speaking,  and  General  Philip- 
povich,  in  addressing  a  deputation  of 
the  citizens  of  Slavonian  Brood  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  Save, 
after  hinting  at  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  experienced  from  the  present 
race  of  Bosnians,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  conviction  that  "under  wise 
government  the  next  generation  would 
grow  up  loyal  subjects  of  tJte  Enij^eror- 
Jting."  Less  began  to  be  talked,  even 
at  Pesth,  about  the  purely  temporary 
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character  of  the  occupation.  The  Hun- 
garians were  now  told  that  the  troops 
were  going  into  Bosnia  "to  put  down 
the  Serbs."  It  was  a  measure  "  for 
the  protection  of  the  Mahometan  po- 
pulation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina." 
Count  Andrassy  would  fain  have  posed 
as  "the  friend  of  Turkey."  But  un- 
fortunately for  this  official  theory  the 
astute  Asiatic  would  throw  difficulties 
into  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Convention  which  was  to  smooth  over 
all  the  Count's  difficulties.  The  Porte 
easily  perceived  that  whether  the  Court 
of  Vienna  was  sincere  or  not  in  its 
professions,  Austria,  once  in  possession 
of  Bosnia,  would  never  willingly  resign 
its  grip.  The  temporary  occupation 
theory  was  obviously  a  hollow  pretence, 
and  that  being  the  case,  why  should 
the  Sultan's  advisers  court  the  impla- 
cable hostility  of  Moslem  fanaticism 
just  to  gratify  Austrian  vanity  with  a 
diplomatic  triumph  ?  The  Porte  knew 
besides  that  it  was  powerless  to  control 
the  will  of  the  Bosnian  population. 

There  was  just  this  difference  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  military  party 
and  that  of  Count  Andrassy.  The 
Count  seriously  wished  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  Turks,  and  to  use 
Bosnia  as  a  lever  for  fresh  diplomatic 
influence  at  Stamboul.  The  Generals 
and  Fieldmarshal-lieutenants  did  not 
care  a  rap  about  the  Turks.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  test  their  new 
reserve  organisation,  to  gain  a  pro- 
vince, and — it  might  be — to  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  a  shindy.  Once  more 
the  Military  Party  triumphed,  and 
this  time  in  bloodshed. 

There  was  something  dramatic  in 
the  transformation  of  Austrian  policy 
which  resulted  from  the  desperate  re- 
sistance of  the  Bosnian  Mahometans. 
Although  the  Austrian  Consul-General 
in  Serajevo,  Herr  "Wassich,  had  re- 
peatedly warned  the  Government  that 
resistance  was  to  be  apprehended,  his 
warnings  seem  to  have  been  little 
heeded.  The  only  chance  of  avoiding 
bloodshed  lay  in  making  an  exhibition 
of  force  so  imposing  that  even  the 
most  fanatic  of  the  native  Begs  should 
see  in  the  Swabian  invasion  the  irre- 


sistible decree  of  Kismet.  But  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  preferred  to  run 
the  risk  of  encouraging  opposition  to 
confessing  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
preparations  that  Bosnia  was  implac- 
ably hostile  to  its  pacifiers.  General 
Philippovich  is  said  to  have  asked  for 
150,000  men.  He  was  allowed  little 
more  than  half  that  number. 

Still  it  was  generally  believed  at 
head-quarters — as  I  myself  can  testify 
— that  the  troops,  in  sporting  parlance, 
would  have  a  "  walk  over."  The  Save 
was  crossed,  and  the  first  day's  march 
was  signalised  by  nothing  more  in- 
convenient than  the  breakdown  of  the 
commissariat,  a  hurricane,  and  flood. 
Flattering  deputations  of  Turkish 
functionaries  had  audiences  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Correspondents 
— among  whom  I  must  rank  myself — 
then  present  in  the  camp,  had  ample 
opportunity  for  imbibing  the  official 
theory  of  the  occupation  as  it  existed 
up  to  that  moment.  This  opportunity 
was  supplied  them,  free  gratis  and  for 
nothing,  by  the  presence  at  head- 
quarters of  an  agent  of  the  Austrian 
Official  Press  Bureau,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Vienna  to  supply  cor- 
respondents with  the  only  authentic 
information,  and  to  kindly  correct 
their  telegrams  when  at  variance  with 
official  "Austrian"  notions.  This 
gentleman  (whom  I  have  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  the  highest  product  of 
"Austrian"  civilisation)  was  at  this 
juncture  employed  in  disseminating 
among  the  representatives  of  the  press 
a  series  of  formulas  all  most  laudatory 
of  the  official  Ottoman.  "We  heard 
very  little  about  the  native  Bosnians 
at  all,  but  very  much  about  the 
Turkish  Mutessarifs,  and  Kaimakams, 
and  Mudirs,  who  for  their  exemplary 
subservience  were  to  retain  their  offices 
under  the  aegis  of  his  Apostolic  Majesty. 
It  did  not  strike  this  gentleman  as  at 
all  strange  that  Austrian  intervention 
should  be  employed  to  maintain  un- 
disturbed the  scum  of  Ottoman  cor- 
ruption. But  that  was  the  way  the 
wind  blew  at  that  moment  from 
Vienna,  and  the  gentleman  with  the 
wooden  accent  worked  like  a  windmill. 
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What  I  may  call  "  the  Andrassy 
period"  of  the  occupation  lasted  only 
three  days  and  five  hours.  There  was 
at  head-quarters  a  Captain  Milinko- 
vich,  who  having  been  Austrian  Vice- 
Consul  at  Serajevo,  was  attached  to 
the  general  staff  as  capable  of  giving 
valuable  advice.  Rumours  of  impend- 
ing opposition  in  the  passes  of  the 
Upper  Bosna  valley  began  to  pour  in ; 
but  Captain  Milinkovich,  who  "  knew 
the  Bosnians,"  expressed  very  decided 
opinions  that  it  would  all  end  in 
smoke.  Give  him,  he  said,  a  squadron 
of  hussars  and  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money,  and  he  would  ride  forward  and 
buy  provisions  in  the  very  pass  where 
the  insurgents  were  supposed  to  be. 
The  Vice-Consul  and  the  fifth  squadron 
of  the  seventh  hussars  were  despatched 
on  their  mission.  A  day's  ride 
brought  them  to  Maglaj.  From  Mag- 
laj  they  rode  forward  next  morning 
towards  Zepshe — more  than  half  of 
them  never  to  return.  One  of  the 
surviving  hussars  spurred  his  ex- 
hausted horse  into  camp  with  the 
news  that  the  bulk  of  that  splendid 
troop  lay  slain  and  mutilated  in  the 
defile  beyond  Maglaj,  and  from  that 
moment  the  pacific  period  of  the  occu- 
pation was  at  an  end.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  official  "theory"  collapsed. 
Martial  law  had  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  two  days  later  the  disillusionment 
was  completed  by  the  discovery  that 
battalions  of  Turkish  regular  troops 
were  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  in- 
surgents." From  that  moment  General 
Philippovich  and  not  Count  Andrassy 
was  master  of  the  situation ;  if  indeed 
events  in  Bosnia  could  be  described  as 
even  under  the  General's  control. 

The  officials  at  Vienna  were  not 
quite  beaten  yet,  however.  A  desperate 
effort  was  at  first  made  to  show  that 
the  resistance  in  Bosnia  was  due  to 
the  "  Panslavists "  and  the  Serbian 
element  of  the  population,  and  not  to 
the  benevolent  Turkish  officials  and 
the  steady- going  native  Mahometans. 
But  facts  were  too  strong  even  for  this 
revised  edition  of  the  official  theory. 
Christian  insurgents  do  not  bear  before 
them  green  flags  with  a  crescent 
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device.  It  was  soon  confessed,  even 
by  the  official  world,  that  the  force 
against  which  Austria  had  to  contend 
in  Bosnia  was  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, inspired  by  Mahometan  fanati- 
cism. The  Head  Centre  of  the 
"  Insurgents  "  was  the  fanatical  Hadji 
Loya,  who,  wounded,  standing  on  a 
minaret,  directed  the  fearful  struggle 
in  the  streets  of  Serajevo.  The  other 
commanders,  almost  to  a  man,  were 
Begs,  or  great  native  landholders,  the 
renegade  descendants  of  the  old 
Slavonic  nobility  of  Bosnia  as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
What  rayah  insurgents  there  were — 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Christian  insurrection  against  the 
Turkish  Government  an'd  the  Mahome- 
tan landlords  had  prolonged  itself 
down  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
Austrian  invasion — wisely  resolved 
for  the  most  part  to  submit  to  the  new 
"  occupants."  The  bands  in  Southern 
Bosnia  under  their  chief,  Golub  Babich, 
sent  a  friendly  deputation  to  General 
Jovanovich,  and  one  band  at  least,  but 
these  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  gave  ac- 
tive assistance  to  the  Emperor's  troops. 
As  to  the  attitude  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  a  very  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  position  of 
affairs  in  the  Illyrian  triangle  would 
serve  to  exonerate  the  little  princi- 
palities from  the  charge  of  lending 
active  assistance  to  the  Mahometans 
of  Bosnia.  '  Hateful  as  the  Austrian 
occupation  is  to  both  Serbs  and  Monte- 
negrins, fatal  as  it  appears  to  them  to 
be  to  the  greater  aspirations  of  Serbian 
race,  there  is  at  present  a  very  active 
factor  to  be  considered,  which  has  the 
effect  of  almost  forcing  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  for  the  moment  into  the 
Austrian  camp.  The  agitation  of  this 
spring  in  Albania  which  originated  on 
the  publication  of  the  original  treaty 
of  St.  Stefano,  and  which  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Albanian 
League,  did  not  attract  nearly  the 
attention  it  deserved.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin  seems  to  have  taken  very 
little  count  of  the  Albanians.  But, 
as  diplomatists  have  been  rudely  re- 
minded by  the  murder  of  Mehemet 
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All,  the  Skipetar  is  quite  capable  of 
asserting  his  existence,  and  the  Alba- 
nian League  has  pledged  itself  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  a  settlement  which 
hands  over  to  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Austria,  territories  where  part  of  the 
population  at  least  is  Skipetar,  and 
which  Albanian  pride  has  always  in- 
cluded within  the  national  limits.  It 
was  natural  that  community  of  interest 
should  lead  the  Albanians  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  Bosnian  Begs,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  the 
earliest  engagements  Albanian  volun- 
teers were  fighting  in  the  Bosnian 
ranks  against  the>,  hated  Swabians. 
Indeed  I  noticed  one  myself  among 
the  slain  after  the  storming  of  the 
"insurgent"  camp  at  Maglaj.  But 
as  the  Austrians  advance  into  the 
pashalik  of  Novipazar,  where  a  per- 
ceptible Albanian  ingredient  is  to  be 
found  among  the  native  population, 
they  may  expect  to  be  opposed  by  a 
more  formidable  contingent.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  any  advance  along  that 
narrow  mountain  neck  which  acts  as 
a  wall  of  partition  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  and  which  forms  the 
wasp's  waist  between  Bosnia  and 
Albania,  are  so  great  that  Austria 
might  well  be  inclined  to  bid  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  benevolent  neu- 
trality of  these  two  free  Serbian  prin- 
cipalities. Serbia,  anxious  as  to  Kur- 
shumlje  and  Leshkovatz,  Montenegro 
not  yet  in  possession  of  her  new  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Moratcha  valley,  might 
well  be  desirous  of  securing  Austrian 
aid  against  Albanian  opposition. 

To  an  outsider  an  actual  alliance 
dictated  by  these  obvious  common 
interests  between  the  Monarchy,  and 
its  two  small  Slavonic  neighbours 
might  have  been  considered  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Such, 
however,  has  been  rendered  almost 
out  of  the  question  by  the  frantic 
impolicy  of  Austro-Hungarian  states- 
men, which  has  devoted  two  years  to 
repressive  measures  against  the  Serbs 
within  the  borders  of  the  Empire- 
Kingdom,  and  to  thwarting  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Serbian  prin- 
cipalities outside  the  Austrian  limits. 


This  "Austrian  "  policy,  which  reached 
its  lowest  depth  of  meanness  in  the 
efforts  to  cut  off  Montenegro  from 
the  sea-coast,  to  which  she  had  fought 
her  way,  and  in  the  actual  ravishment 
of  Spizza  from  the  hands  of  its  libera- 
tors, has  borne  its  natural  fruit. 
Although  political  considerations,  due 
principally  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Albanians,  have  led  Serbia  proper, 
Montenegro,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Pravoslav  population  of  Bosnia  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  contest,  a  minority 
of  Bosnian  Serbs  have  actually  joined 
the  Begs  and  made  common  cause 
with  them  against  the  Austrians. 

As  to  what  that  struggle  may  bring 
forth,  even  in  the  immediate  future, 
it  would  be  hardly  wise  to  hazard  a 
prediction.  That  Austria-Hungary 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  her  present 
undertaking,  is  probable  enough ;  but 
at  what  a  cost  in  men  and  money ! 
With  what  far-reaching  effect  on  her 
own  internal  constitution,  and  leaving 
behind  her  what  a  heritage  of  hate  ! 
Already  we  see  the  conflict  spreading 
from  Bosnia  to  Albania,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  what  freak  of  Magyar 
animosity,  what  triumph  of  Italian  or 
Muscovite  intrigue  might  not  convert 
the  temporarily  politic  neutrality  of  the 
Pravoslavs  into  active  hostility.  And 
yet,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  Austrian  troops  are 
encountering  from  the  Bosnian  fana- 
tics might  no  doubt  be  urged  as  the 
best  justification  for  the  present  solu- 
tion of  the  Bosnian  difficulty.  Before 
order  and  good  government  of  any 
kind  could  be  re-established  in  the 
province,  it  was  necessary  to  break 
the  power  of  the  haughty  and  oppres- 
sive ruling  caste,  whose  tyranny  pro- 
voked three  years  ago  that  "  beginning 
of  evils,"  the  agrarian  uprising  of  the 
Christian  Serbs.  The  very  desperation 
with  which  the  Begs  and  their  Mahom- 
etan supporters  are  resisting  the 
"  Swabian  "  invaders  only  shows  their 
inexorable  determination  to  accept  no 
compromise.  They  at  least  have  fully 
realised  the  issue  that  was  at  stake,  so 
far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned  : 
the  overthrow  of  their  caste  privileges, 
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the  intrusion  of  the  hated  Giaour, 
and  the  raising  of  the  despised  Kayah 
to  an  equality  with  themselves ;  and 
they  have  chosen  to  die  hard.  "  I  tell 
you,"  said  one  of  the  leading  Begs  of 
Bosnia  to  me,  "  the  lot  of  the  Bayah 
shall  be  worse  than  before."  "Bather 
than  submit  to  that,"  said  another, 
speaking  then  of  Midhat's  Constitution, 
and  the  threatened  equality  of  the 
Bayah,  "  we  will  shut  ourselves  up  in 
our  houses,  with  our  wives  and  our  chil- 
dren, and  with  our  own  hands  we  will 
slay  our  wives  and  our  children,  and 
last  of  all  we  will  cut  our  own  throats 
with  our  own  handjars."  1  It  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  see  who,  besides  Austria, 
could  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
reduction  of  intransigentes  such '  as 
these.  Europe  could  hardly  have 
called  upon  the  Porte  to  undertake  a 
war  against  the  true-believing  Bosnian 
vsubjects  on  behalf  of  Bayah  outlaws. 
The  Pravoslav  majority  of  the  Bosnian 
population  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred the  intervention  of  Serbia — but 
was  Serbia  equal  to  the  task  ?  Austria, 
both  as  a  border-state  chronically 
affected  by  the  disturbances  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  as  the  official 
guardian  of  the  hundred  thousand  and 
odd  Bayah  refugees  from  those  pro- 
vinces, still  lingering  out  their  exile 
on  her  borders,  had  certainly  some 
claim  to  interfere,  while  her  military 
might  alone  qualified  her  to  interfere 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  Only, 
that  salutary  measure  was  too  long  post- 
poned. Only,  it  was  so  inaugurated  that 
Mahometan  fanaticism  did  not  feel  at 
once  the  paralysing  arm  of  Kismet. 
Only,  it  was  entered  upon  at  last  after 
Austria-Hungary  had  courted  for  years 
the  hostility  of  the  Christian  as  well 
as  the  Infidel  population  of  Bosnia. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
Austria-Hungary  ultimately  succeeds 
even  now  in  breaking  down  the  native 
resistance.  The  inevitable  consequence 
will  be,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the 

1  I  have  recorded  this  speech  in  my  tllyriati 
Letters — Correspondence  from  the  Illyrian  Pro- 
vinccs  of  Bosnia,  <L-c.,  addressed  to  the  "  Man- 
chesterGuardian."  London  :  Longmans.  1878. 
P.  102. 


incorporation  of  the  hardly- conquered 
province  in  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy. 
But  this  involves  at  the  outset  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Empire-Kingdom. 

The  question  at  once  arises — To 
which  half  of  the  Monarchy  is  Bosnia 
to  belong  1 2  So  far  as  historic  claims 
are  to  be  allowed,  it  is  evident  that 
this  old  fief  of  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Hungarian  kingdom.  Down  at  least 
to  the  Treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718, 
the  Hapsburg  Kings  of  Hungary  as- 
serted their  titular  claim  to  Bosnia. 
So  far  again  as  geographical  considera- 
tions weigh,  it  is  evident  that  Bosnia 
belongs  by  nature  to  that  part  of  the 
Monarchy  which  possesses  Slavonia 
and  Croatia,  and  this  consideration 
again  assigns  it  to  Hungary.  But 
Dalmatia,  as  being  merely  a  strip  of 
Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  coastland, 
cut  off  by  the  maritime  rapacity  of 
Venice,  and  inherited  by  Austria, 
must  go  with  the  mainland  provinces. 
One  of  the  evident  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  is  the  reunion  of  the 
Illyrian  midlands  with  their  seacoast. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  by  placing  Bosnia  in  Magyar 
hands,  and  leaving  Dalmatia  in  Aus- 
trian, as  it  is  at  present,  the  mainland 
province  should  be  perpetually  de- 
barred from  its  natural  commercial 
outlets  on  the  Adriatic ;  and  the 
littoral  province  as  perpetually  cut  off 
from  its  Hintenlander  by  the  vexa- 
tious financial  barriers  with  which 
either  half  of  the  Monarchy  walls  off 
the  other.  But  supposing  Hungary 
accepted  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  what 
then?  It  follows  that  the  Magyar 
state,  already X)ver- weighted  with  Slav- 
onic populations,  would  be  fairly 
swamped,  and  Magyar  hegemone  might 
anticipate  its  natural  end  by  at  least 
a  generation. 

Supposing  on  the  other  hand  Hungary 
refuses  the  gift  of  Bosnia,  with  Dalma- 

2  I  have  here  summarised  some  considera- 
tions, into  which  I  entered  more  fully  in  a 
letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  from. 
Agram,  July  ]  8th  last. 
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tia,  as  it  must  be,  attached,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  she  must  also  forego 
the  possession  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia. 

The  so-called  "  Triune  Kingdom  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  occu- 
pied, be  it  observed,  by  the  same 
Serbo-Croatian  race  that  peoples  Bosnia 
and  the  Principalities,  has  been  hitherto 
split  in  two — most  conveniently  for 
the  German  and  Magyar  Government 
administrators  at  Vienna  and  Pesth — 
by  a  wedge  of  Turkish  territory.  But 
assuming  that  Austria  successfully 
"  occupies  "  anJ  incorporates  Bosnia, 
what  was  formerly  a  wall  of  division 
between  the  Slavonic  provinces  will 
become  a  bridge  of  territory  uniting 
them.  Hitherto  the  Governments  of 
Pesth  and  Vienna  have,  by  the  famous 
dualistic  arrangement,  coolly  portioned 
out  and  shared  between  them  the  old 
Triune  Kingdom :  Hungary  taking 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  while  Dalmatia 
fell  to  Cisleithania.  "  Divide  et  Im- 
pera,"  alike  with  German  bureau- 
crat and  Magyar  magnate,  that  has 
been  hitherto  the  leading  principle 
in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  In  the  future 
the  natural  union  between  the  four 
pi'ovinces  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavo- 
nia, and  Bosnia  will  be  too  strong  for 
such  artificial  separation. 

But  supposing  the  Triune  Kingdom, 
by  the  addition  of  Bosnia  become  qua- 
dripertite,  is  taken  by  Austria,  this 
arrangement  would  be  hardly  less  fatal 
to  Magyar  aspirations  than  the  other. 
The  Croatian  under-kingdom  divorced 
from  Hungary,  she  would  lose  that 
which  it  has  been  her  perpetual  am- 
bition to  possess — a  sea-coast.  The 
three  Slavonic  provinces  added  to  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  Monarchy  which 
holds  already  Dalmatia  de  facto,  Cis- 
leithania would  assume  a  preponder- 
ance intolerable  to  the  Hungarian  half 
of  the  Dual  State. 

There  remains  a  third  alternative, 
the  grouping  of  these  South  Slavonic 
provinces  into  a  third  body  politic, 
and  their  detachment  from  both  Cis- 
and  Trans-Leithania.  In  other  words, 
there  remains  that  last  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  Austrian  statesmen,  the  re- 


constitution  of  the  Monarchy  on-»n, 
"  trial "  in  place  of  a  dual  basis.  A 
pleasant  outlook  indeed  for  future 
Tiszas  and  Auerspergs — a  triple  com- 
promise !  But  stranger  events  than 
the  incorporation  of  the  German 
portion  of  the  Empire — of  the  true 
Austria — in  its  natural  Fatherland 
may  well  have  taken  place  before  a 
Hapsburg  monarch  reigns  as  Illyrian 
king  in  Agram  or  Serajevo. 

At  present  we  are  more  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  Bosnia  ;  and 
the  very  gravity  of  the  constitutional 
questions  to  which  its  future  position 
in  the  Monarchy  must  inevitably  give 
rise  may  justify  us  in  assuming  that 
some  provisional  arrangement,  such  as 
that  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Military  Confines  are  well  acquainted, 
will  be  continued  in  the  province. 
Martial  law  will,  in  one  form  or  another, 
be  prolonged,  perhaps  by  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case.  Bosnia  will 
remain  dependent  on  the  War  Office  at 
Vienna,  and  "will  become,"  to  quote 
the  pregnant  words  of  an  eminent 
Croat,  "  an  exaggerated  version  of  the 
Military  Frontier."  The  ultimate 
settlement  cannot  indeed  be  staved 
off  for  ever,  but  measures  will  be 
taken  which  may  be  supposed  to  facili- 
tate the  ultimate  solution  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  "  Austrian  "  ideas. 

"What  those  "ideas"  were  at  the 
moment  of  the  passage  of  the  Save  I 
have  already  pretty  well  indicated. 
Austria  entered  Bosnia  "  to  put  down 
the  Serbs."  That  was  a  policy  on 
which  some  unity  of  sentiment 
could  be  relied  on  both  among  the 
Magyar  rulers  of  Hungary  and  the 
governing  circles  at  Vienna.  There 
was  indeed  this  difference  between  the 
Magyar  "view"  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  Austrian  "view"  pure  and  simple. 
The  Magyars  hoped,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved, that  the  Monarchy,  after 
successfully  employing  its  forces  in  re- 
ducing the  unruly  elements  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  might  see  its  way  to 
handing  them  back  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  as  a  bulwark  of  Ottoman  power 
which  should  effectually  curb  the 
future  aspirations  of  the  Serbian  prin- 
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cipalities.  The  iron  wedge  was  to  be 
driven  anew  into  the  heart  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  The  Military  Party  at 
Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  though  quite 
at  one  with  the  Magyars  so  far  as  the 
inauguration  of  Anti-Serbian  mea- 
sures was  concerned,  differed  from  them 
in  this  important  particular,  that,  hav- 
ing got  hold  of  Bosnia,  they  meant  to 
keep  her.  They  hoped,  however,  to  be 
able,  by  occupying  Bosnia,  to  drive  an 
"  Austrian,"  and  not  a  Turkish,  wedge 
between  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

The  Catholic  dominant  faction  in 
Croatia,  which,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Magyar  superiors,  has  distinguished 
itself  during  the  last  two  years  by 
its  inauguration  of  a  politico-religious 
persecution  of  the  very  considerable 
Serbian  minority  resident  in  the  Pro- 
vince, perceived  that  those  in  power 
at  Vienna  were  about  to  plunge  into 
what,  if  it  succeeded,  might  be  called 
a  "Croatian"  policy,  and  rejoiced 
accordingly.  The  idea  of  the  Catholic 
faction  at  Agram  has  been  that  the 
whole  Triune  Kingdom  and  Bosnia  as 
well  might  be  moulded  into  a. "Great 
Croatia,"  in  the  formation  of  which  as 
good  Catholics  and  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Hapsburgs  they  relied  at  least  on 
support  from  Vienna.  Bosnia,  they 
imagined,  might  be  governed  by  an 
alliance  between  the  small  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  the  province 
with  the  native  Mahometans  as  against 
the  Serbian  majority  of  the  population, 
and  Croatian  administrators  were  to 
preside  over  and  direct  this  holy  alli- 
ance. They  believed,  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  native  Ma- 
hometan aristocracy,  the  Begs  and 
Aghas,  might  easily  be  won  back  by 
the  Roman  propaganda  from  the  faith 
of  Islam  which  their  ancestors  had 
accepted  as  a  social  necessity.  As  the 
Serbs — the  Pravoslavs,  or  members  of 
orthodox  Greek  Church — representing 
the  great  independent  traditions  of  the 
Southern  Slavs,  were  to  be  everywhere 
trodden  down,  the  little  Croatian  Go- 
vernment, not  without  many  nods  of 
approval  from  Pesth  and  Vienna,  which 
in  this  respect  were  at  one,  set  itself 
to  "  put  down  "  the  Serbian  nationality 


under  its  immediate  jurisdiction — the 
Croatian  officials  who  were  to  under- 
take the  same  work  beyond  the  Save 
wishing  no  doubt  to  get  their  hands  in. 
Elsewhere1  I  have  described  some  of 
that  flagitious  work.  Elsewhere  I  have 
described — not  from  vague  hearsay, 
but  from  personal  observation — the 
shameless  neglect  of  the  Serbian  re- 
fugees from  Bosnia  who  had  sought 
shelter  within  the  limits  of  Christen- 
dom to  find  by  scores  of  thousands  but 
six  feet  of  Austro-Hungarian  soil. 
Elsewhere  I  have  described  the  secret 
denunciations,  the  mock  trials,  the 
illegal  imprisonments,  to  which  leading 
Serbs  of  the  province  were  subjected, 
without  a  possibility  of  redress,  by  the 
agents  of  a  Government  which,  under 
the  segis  of  a  sham  constitutionalism, 
has  furbished  up  anew  the  Inquisition 
tools  of  Metternich.  For  the  object 
in  view  no  means  wrere  too  vile,  no 
measures  too  high-handed ;  but  the 
suppression — no  other  word  will  serve 
— of  the  Refugee  Schools  erected  by 
the  English  ladies,  Miss  A.  P.  Irby 
and  Miss  Johnston,  for  the  Bosnian 
children,  by  an  edict  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Croatian  Military  Frontier,  the 
brother,  be  it  observed,  of  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  invading 
army,  must  stand  alone  for  its  infamy. 
Nearly  two  thousand  children  were  turn- 
ed adrift  and  cut  off  from  the  bread  of 
knowledge  by  this  Catholic  Croat  and 
military  barbarian,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  Serbs. 

But  this  "  Croatian  "  policy  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bosnian  Mahometans.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  Mahometan  population 
of  Bosnia  obstinately  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  Austrians  as  benefactors, 
and  preferred  to  treat  them  as  brig- 
ands, the  hope  of  governing  Bosnia  in 
an  anti-Serbian  sense  by  an  alliance 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Mahom- 
etan, dissolved  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.  The  effect  of  the  invasion 

1  I  must  refer  to  my  letters  'in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  June  24th  and  29th  of 
this  year,  on  "The  Politieo-Beligious  Perse- 
cution in  Croatia,"  and  "The  Proclamation  of 
Martial  Law  in  Slavonia." 
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has  indeed  in  many  ways  strengthened 
the  position  of  the   Serbian  majority 
of  the  Bosnian  population.     The  Ma- 
hometans  have   been   led   to   bid  for 
Serbian  assistance.    The  Serbs,  though 
for  the  most  part  passively  acquiescent 
for  the  present,  see  that  when  "  order  " 
of  any  kind  is  re-established  in  Bosnia, 
what  remains  of  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lation will  be  led  to  link  itself  with 
them  in  common  political  opposition  to 
the  hated  Swabian  and  Magyar.     The 
Austrian  "  occupation  "  has  indeed  had 
the  effect  of  healing  to  a  great  extent 
the  inveterate  feud  between  the  Begs 
and  the  Serbian  Rayahs  of  the  Province. 
It    almost .  seems    now    as  if    the 
Austrian  invaders,  the   fine   political 
combination     having     broken     down, 
were     determined     to    ground    their 
usurpation  on  blood  and  iron  alone. 
Those  not  behind  the  scenes  can  have 
no   adequate   conception   of   the  pre- 
cautionary   measures    taken    by    the 
Austrian  Government  to  prevent  any 
genuine  information  of  what  is  taking 
place  from  reaching  the  outside  world. 
JExperto   crede.      When  I,  in  company 
with  the  single  other  representative  of 
the  English  press,  was  forced  by  refine- 
ments   of     "  control "    such  as   were 
never  practised  even  by  the  Russians, 
to  take  leave  of  head-quarters  on  the 
road  to  Serajevo,  the  only  "  Austrian  " 
institution  that  had  been  successfully 
introduced  on  to  Bosnian  soil  was  the 
"  Press  Bureau,"  to  whose  representa- 
tive I  have  already  in  part  introduced 
the  reader.     The  telegraph  lines  from 
Pesth  and  Vienna  have   become  mere 
instruments  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Office,  and  one  at  least  of  the 
chief   agencies  for  the   dissemination 
of  intelligence  in  England,  chronicles 
nothing  but  such  items  as  have  been 
already  cooked  for  foreign  consumption 
by  the  officiose  of  Vienna.     The  Times, 
that  used  to  publish  whole  telegraphic 
columns  from  the  Austrian    capital, 
now  that  political  interest  centres  with 
the  Austrians  in  Bosnia,  has  to  put  off 
its   readers   with   such  paltry  scraps 
and    tags    of    information    as    have 
escaped  the  official  scissors.     Even  the 
transmission  to  England  of    extracts 


from  the  Hungarian  papers  is  prohi- 
bited by  the  censors  at  Vienna  !  If  in 
spite  of  these  unscrupulous  efforts  to 
gag  the  public  press  of  Europe  and 
to  hoodwink  public  opinion,  we  hear 
through  roundabout  sources  of  the 
wholesale  shooting  of  Mahometan 
prisoners ;  of  the  execution  of  forty 
Serbian  merchants  at  a  time  "  on  "sus- 
picion ; "  of  villages  and  towns  given 
up  to  wholesale  plunder ;  of  mutiny 
among  the  imperial  and  royal  troops, 
and  the  decimation  of  regiments  by 
order  of  their  own  commanders ; — if 
we  learn  that  General  Szapary  at  the 
defeat  of  Tuzla  lost  nearly  5,000  men 
and  two  batteries  of  cannon  ;  or  that 
in  his  repulse  at  Bihacs  General  Zach 
lost  more  than  double  the  700  men 
given  in  the  official  reports  ; — and  if 
these  as  well  as  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  from  Belgrade  of  Austrian 
misdoings  and  disasters  find  ready 
credence,  the  Government  of  Vienna 
has  only  itself  to  thank.  Reticence 
provokes  suspicion,  and  those  who 
shun  the  light  cannot  easily  be  acquitted 
of  deeds  of  darkness. 

The  fact  is,  the  statesmen  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  are  beginning  to  rea- 
lise that  behind  the  fiery  ranks  of  the 
Bosnian  Begs  and  their  supporters 
there  lurks  a  passive  opposition  which 
they  cannot  overcome.  The  first  line 
of  the  Bosnian  defences,  if  I  may  so 
phrase  it,  is  Mahometan,  the  second 
line  is  Serbian.  The  arms  of  the  first 
opponents  to  be  encountered  are  phy- 
sical, and  may  be  overcome  by  superior 
brute  force.  The  arms  of  the  second 
line  of  the  defence  are  moral,  and  can- 
not be  successfully  opposed.  The  Begs, 
much  as  we  may  admire  the  grandeur 
of  their  resistance,  are  fighting  partly, 
at  least,  for  caste  and  sectarian  privi- 
leges. The  political  opposition  of  the 
Serbian  population,  which  will  remain 
even  when  the  military  resistance  of 
the  Begs  is  broken  down,  is  based  upon 
the  simple  rights  of  man.  They  claim 
no  exclusive  privileges,  but  they  claim 
that  the  majority  of  the  Bosnian  popu- 
lation should  be  allowed  to  chose  its 
own  governors.  They  claim  a  right 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  other 
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portions  of  their  own   people.     They 
consider  that  national  traditions  that 
have  survived  four  centuries  of  alien 
bondage  justify  them,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  their  liberation  seemed  to 
dawn,  in  refusing  allegiance  to  another 
foreign    sovereign,    and    declining    a 
sham  citizenship  in  another   foreign 
state,  whose  imperial  crown  ranks  in 
point  of  antiquity  with  that  of  Brazil. 
The  Serbs,  for  reasons"  partly  indi- 
cated, have  chosen  to  bide  their  time ; 
but  the  impartial  observer  must  see  in 
them,  and  in  them  alone,  those  who  hold 
the  f  uture  of  Illyria  in  their  hands.  The 
little  free  principality,  Danubian  Serbia, 
has  of  late  received  scant  justice  from 
English  critics.     The  resistance  offered 
to  the  Turks  during  the  first  Serbian 
war  was  far  more  gallant  than  it  has 
been  described ;  indeed  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Midhat  Pasha  remarked 
to  General  Ignatieff  that  Europe  had 
entirely    underrated    the    powers    of 
resistance    displayed    by  the   Princi- 
pality.   The  fact  that  the  Turks,  with 
a  total  invading  army  of  over  170,000 
men,  only  advanced  a  few  miles  in  as 
many    weeks   into   Serbian    territory 
cannot  .be   explained  away,  as   some 
have  sought  to  do,  by  Turkish  fear  of 
provoking  Russian  intervention.     The 
Turks,  as  afterwards  became  manifest, 
were  quite  equal  to  the  feat  of  daring 
Russia   and  all  Europe  into  the  bar- 
gain.     The   Serbians   were   in   truth 
grossly    exploited    by    the    drunkard 
Tchernaieff,     and    his    Russian    boon 
companions,  who,  in  order  that  they 
might  play  the  game  of  the  Moscow 
committee,  and  render  the  interven- 
tion   of     official     Russia     inevitable, 
resigned  position  after  position  to  the 
Turks.    Serbia  was  damned  in  England 
by  an    accident  of    "  Special    Corre- 
spondence "  ;  but  a  death-tale  of  40,000 
is  not  the  death-tale  of   a  nation  of 
poltroons. 

But  behind  and  beyond  the  small 
Principality  extends  a  greater  Serbia, 
bound  together  by  undying  traditions 
as  well  as  by  language  and  blood. 
Not  only  Montenegro,  but  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sla- 
vonia,  and  the  old  Yoivodina  in 


Hungary  belong  to  the  Serbian  race 
area  •  although  in  the  Triune  Kingdom 
the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  forbids  us  to  call  the  majority 
of  the  population  Serbs  in  the  present 
political  sense,  which  often  confines 
the  term  to  Pravoslavs.  Beyond  this 
area  the  Wends  or  Slovenes  of  Carin- 
thia,  Carniola,  and  a  good  part  of 
Styria  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ser- 
bian race  in  language  and  political 
aspirations.  The  Catholic  Croats  only, 
although  belonging  to  precisely  the 
same  race  as  the  Serbs,  hold  for  the 
present  aloof  from  those  political  aims 
which  to-day  are  stirring  these  other 
South  Slavonic  populations  to  their 
depths,  and  which  centre  round  the 
Serbs  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Jugoslav  peoples. 

There  never  was  a  more  signal  in- 
stance of    political   infatuation    than 
when  Count  Andrassy  despatched  the 
troops  of  the  Monarchy  into  Bosnia 
"to  put  down  the  Serbs."     Austrian 
occupation    with    all    its    sanguinary 
accompaniments,  may  yet   be   useful. 
I  have  never  wished  to  gainsay  that. 
It  may  be  useful  even  as  paving  the 
way  for  the  break-up  of  that  hetero- 
geneous Empire,  and  its  ultimate  re-dis- 
tribution in  such  a  form  that  patriotism 
may  again  become  a    possible  virtue 
among  those  who  are  to-day  its  subjects. 
It  may  be  useful  as  cutting  off  the  last 
shred   of   connexion"  between   Bosnia 
and  the  corruption  of   Stamboul.     It 
may  be  useful  as  probably  the  only  pos- 
sible means  at  hand  to  break  the  still 
half  feudal  domination  of  the  Maho- 
metan ruling  caste  in  Bosnia.     It  may 
be  useful,  even,  as  paving  the  way  for 
future  liberties.      But  a  government 
which  is   not  a  nation   cannot    give 
them,  cannot  secure  them.     It  is  not 
for  Austria-Hungary  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  her  exertions.     Her  military  might 
is  great.      Let  her  occupy   her   new 
Lombardy    by  all    means.      But    in 
attempting,  as  she  seems  resolved  to 
do,  to  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  Serbian 
nationality,  she  is  attempting   some- 
thing beyond  the  power  of  her  arms. 
She  will  find  the  Mahometan  as  well 
as  the  Pravoslav  element,  both  alike 
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Serbian  by  blood,  linked  together  in 
opposition  against  the  Croatian  bureau- 
crats by  whose  means  she  vainly  hoped 
to  Austrianize  the  province. 

The  spirit  of  nationality  awakened 
now  among  all  Serbian  and  potentially 
Serbian  peoples  is  indeed  in  its  way 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
to  be  found  in  modern  Europe.  There 
occurs  to  me  a  little  orphan  child  of 
nine  years,  a  Bosnian  Serb,  who,  with 
his  little  sister  and  parents,  had  fled 
across  the  Dalmatian  border  from  the 
Mahometan  Terror.  The  little  lad  and 
his  sister,  who  both  displayed  a  sin- 
gular talqnt  for  music,  had  learnt 
to  sing  the  national  songs  and  to  play 
the  ghuzla  or  Serbian  lyre,  and  as  both 
their  father  and  mother  died  with 
thousands  of  others  of  the  hunger 
disease  on  Austrian  soil,  I  suppose  it 
was  only  their  sweet  tongues  and 
nimble  fingers  that  saved  the  little 
ones  from  the  same  grave.  The  small 
orphan  had  been  found  by  Miss  Irby 
in  the  mountain  village,  where  hun- 
dreds of  refugees  were  congregated, 
and  taken  to  her  school  at  Knin, 
where  I  saw  him  and  heard  him  play. 
The  "little  minstrel"—  Mali  Pievatz, 
the  Bosnians  knew  him  by  no  other 
name — who  had  a  ghuzla  given  him  not 
too  big  for  his  small  hands,  sat  down 
on  a  stool  and  played  and  sung  a  lay  of 
MarkoKraljevich,  the  old  Serbian  hero, 
that  had  been  taught  him  by  his  father. 
He  sang  with  a  clear,  fine  voice  and 
singular  expression,  his  pretty  boyish 
face  completely  wrapped  in  the  lay  he 
sang,  his  keen  eyes  gazing  beyond  the 
listeners  into  another  world — peopled 
with  no  visionary  heroes ;  and  as  he 
rehearsed  the  mighty  deeds  of  Serbian 
forefathers  against  the  Turks  his  small 
face  flushed  with  suppressed  excitement, 
and  his  eyes,  bright  as  those  of  a  young 
falcon,  flashed  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
great  ancestry.  When  he  had  finished 
Miss  Irby  asked  him  what  was  most 
thought  of  in  Bosnia — meaning  what 
song.  The  boy,  misunderstanding  the 
question,  replied  decisively,  "  Heroes  ! " 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those  old 
Serbian  heroes  and  those  national 
traditions  of  bygone  freedom  and 
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unity  which  even  little  children  servo 
to  keep  alive  among  the  Bosnian  peo- 
ple, excite  a  devotion  against  which* 
the  artificial  Monarchy  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  has  nothing  to  oppose.  The 
bones  of  Dushan  may  yet  work  more 
miracles  than  the  living  arm  of  Francis 
Joseph.  The  Spirit  of  Nationality — 
the  self-consciousness  which  makes  a 
people  a  people — the  self-confidence 
which  enables  a  nation  to  read  the 
prophecies  of  its  future  in  the  sublime 
traditions  of  its  past — the  self-know- 
ledge which  enables  it  to  choose  for 
itself  a  government  in  conformity  with 
its  true  genius — that  Spirit  without 
which  a  body  politic,  under  whatever 
government,  must  degenerate  into  a 
machine — will  triumph  yet  in  Eastern 
Europe.  There  may  be  renegade 
Englishmen  who  oppose  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  the  realisation  of  the  very 
principles  of  nationality  whose  triumph 
they  hailed  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  who 
would  sign  and  seal  the  partition  of 
a  Southern  Poland,  and  link,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  the  destinies  of  their 
country  with  those  of  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  pettily  tyrannical  Power  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  order,  it 
would  seem,  to  secure  the  eventual 
triumph  of  a  Power,  tyrannical  indeed, 
but  not  artificial.  But  the  Spirit  of 
Nationality  which  the  Sert>s  have,  which 
the  Austrians  have  not,  will  survive 
their  machinations.  As  I  wrote  on 
the  eve  of  the  Austrian  entry  into 
Bosnia  so  I  now  repeat.  The  artificial 
government  of  a  Monarchy  which  can- 
not even  call  itself  by  a  single  name, 
is  powerless  against  a  nationality  which 
has  its  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of 
peoplos  striving  after  union.  No  diplo- 
matic jugglery,  no  constitutional  make- 
shifts, no  show  of  military  might,  no 
laws,  no  police  regulations,  can  avail 
such  a  government  to  crush  out  a 
nationality  which  finds  its  best  propa- 
ganda, not  in  Jesuit  intrigues,  not  in 
an  anti-national  system  of  education 
and  an  inspired  press,  but  in  a  thou- 
sand heroic  lays  and  on  the  chords  of 
the  Serbian  lyre. 

ARTHUR  J.  EVANS. 
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